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m aptlr i. 

A M'.AMAN OF THK Ol.l) SUIOOl,. 

AH! I )on’t talk to me about 
your new fancied ships with 
their* new-fangled patents ! ’’ 
exclaimed a stout set, red 
faced, grizzled man as he 
munched his cheese and 
biscuit, and washed it down with copious 
draughts of rum and water. “Wood’s good 
■ enough for mt',’’ he continued, in a rumbling, 
husky tone of voice. “ I’m sick o’ the sigj't 
o’ your (lash steel clippers with their double- 
barrelled yards and double barrelled sk ippers.’’ 
• “ Meaning me and my ship, I suppose, 

Captain Holger?” asked a tall, fair, gentle- 
manly look ii^g man dressed in a fashionably 
(ait suit of tweed, tan shot's, and straw hat 
with broad blue riband. 

“ If you like to take the application to 
yourself you’re welcome, Captain Wayland 
Kerrars,” retorted the other, with a snort, and 
a marked pause at die hyphen. “ but there's 
lots more dandy sailors and' dandy ships 
besides voiirs. Still, the Tnrpsans/rahn Jv's 
a ease in point. What is she but a cursed 
iron tank built out o’ plates that a shark 
could shove his snout through ? An’ sheV 
neither wholesome to look at nor good to 
sail, .except by a fluke. Paint over iron rust, 
steel an’ iron and soft timber. London 
mixture neither fisli, fowl, nor red herrin' ! 
Donkey engine amidships, an’ monkey poop 
aft. Sheer like a ( 'hinec junk ; still as a 
bandbox and tender as a rotten tooth; broom 
handles for yards, and marlinspike for bow 
«nrit. *Yah ! fair stinks, too, o’ science all 
ov^r. v\n’ with it all, a | oor thing ; cheap 


and nasty. #Whv, I wouldn’t swap I In* Alary 
Johnson fora baker's dozen of such." 0 

You’re very insulting, sir," said the other 
man, Hushing hotly, “and hut that youeage 
renders you piivilcged, aigl the li(|u<g‘ you’ve 
drunk has probably affe< ted your bracin' I 
should certainly call you to account for your 
words." * * 

“Haw! haw!" roared the other, timing 
his fiery lace round to the crowd in the bar. 

D'ye hear him? (’offer an’ pistbls for t#o 
in *the ftotanic (laidens to morrow morning. 
Kive-an ’-forty year, hoy and man, I’ve usee 
the sea. And now to he told that I’m drun 
hy a new-fangled whipper snapper like th ■ 
whose scientific head can’t stand nothm* 
stronger than ‘Maw, lemon s( piash, ’ if '.if 
plea.'**, Susan.' " * 

“Oh. go on board vnnr old tub, do," said 
the captain .of the 1\ ijsit/iory, angrily, “and 
don’t come here to pick quarrels with yutjr 
betters." * 

Hop, as he finished' speaking, came the 
rum and water into his [ace, whilst the old 
sea dog, struggling in the grasp of a do^n 
hands, was vainly endeavouring to get at the 
other, on his part going through th<_\ suiu; 
performance. 

And this was how the historic feud com- 
menced between the two ships in th<- hay of 
the Custom House Hotel on the- Circular 
( v )uay of Sydney, New South Wales. 

Here, as theCsun travelled over the har- 
vard arm, sundry masters of craft lying near 
were accustomed to meet, for a drink and a 
snack before the one o’clock gun called theni ‘ 
to dinner. Men of the new' seaman, ship, 
mostly, but with a sprinkling of others who, 
like Holger, swore hy their wooMen clippers. 
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had been with difficulty induced to give 
double topsails a trial, but drew the ...line at 
two topgallant yards ; and to whom the sight 
of a* patent log, or a lead, or a Thompson 
compass, #as like ft at of. a red rag to a bull. 

And where amongst other places the shoe 
pinched was in the fact that the Terpsichore 


Red Lions in the matter of freights. 'Through 
their Sydney agents they had, indeed, just 
dgne so ; and that fact, added to the slow 
passage, had been chiefly responsible fo: old 
IJolger’s outbreak tif temper towards Way- 
land- Terra rs — a •representative of that new 
school of shipmasters he so thoroughly dis- 



•• I »' VI- 1 1 \ l< HIM? A\' I'Mdls ink |U<i." 


had now, for the first time, htaUn the Mary 
Johnson on the outwa^l passage. 'They were 
both regular traders to Port Jackson ; and, 
hitherto, luck had been on the side of the 
Mary a fine specimen of the Aberdeen 
' built clipper, now nearly extinct under the 
* Red Ensign, and as great a contrast to 
the Terpsichore as could be well imagined. 
Thy former belonged to a line known from the 
device or; its house-Jlfig as the. “Red Lion.’ 
The steel ship waS one of a fleet of Targo- 
c;yri?rs •familiar to seafarer.^ |pr a similar 
reason by the name of “ Imie Star.'* Hut 
Captain Rolgcr’s employers were in a very 
small way of business compared to tlK-ir 
rivals of die blue Star, who, in addition to 
sailers, owned a dozen big ocean tramp 
steamers. 

Hence* they could afford lo underbid the 


liked apart from all considerations of rivalry 
between their respective employers. And, 
into the bargain, he regarded the captain of 
the Tcrpsic/nw' as a mere fine weather sailor, 
on# of those products of a training-ship and 
high-class Itoard of 'Trade examinations who 
know mow theoretically about cyclone 
centres, ocean currents, hydrography, and 
Kindred subjects than the practical part of 
their profession. 

Ajid something of all jhis he muttered* and 
,gro^vled Vs friends held him back whilst 
Wa y la nd - Terra rs got rpwfiy. The latter, 
although hurt and indignant at the insult 
put thus publicly upon him, knew that nothing 
wa* to be gained by lighting the old fellow, 
either there or at law. And, anyhow, 
shalwart six-and-twenty cannot with any grAte 
punch the head of sixty, no matter how Wot, 
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rash, and abusive the latter may be. So, 
actually, then; seemed nothing to be done 
but grin* and bear it, and keep as clear of 
th$ captain of the Mary Johnson as possible. 

Not that Boil'd’ lyd the reputation of 
V'ing a quarrelsome man, «ven in his cups. 
On the contrary, he was respected and liked 
by most of those who had relations with 
him, and whuse verdict amounted to “honest 
and p good-hearted if a bit rough.” The 
faci of the matter wn$ that Bolger was behind 
his time a very sad situation for most men 
to be placed in, and a sailor perhaps more 
’ than all. # And the old •man w;?s bewildered 
at the* changes taking place around him. 
Visiting another ship, the chances were that 
things about the deck would catch his eye of 
whose uses, and very names even, he was 
totally ignorant and preferred to remain so. 
Also men were masters now at age* that in 
•his day would have been thought pre- 
posterous. 

Of course, as was to be expected in 
“ Sailor Town,” the news of the row in the 
bar of the Custom House Hotel spread 
amongst the sea-folk living in their ships 
stuck ifbout in the sequestered wharves and 
jetties that poke out into the harbour from 
Woollonmooloo Bay to Byrmont Bridge. But 
inasmuch as there were very few men of the 
old order in port just then, the captain of die* 
Terpsichore came in for niucl^of the sympathy 
he undoubtedly deserved, with the Result tfwt 
old Bolger was practically sent to Coventry 
by the other skippers. 

•As it happened, the two vessels were lying 
at the north-west corner of the quay, and no 
distance apart. Also, mirahile diclu , tlfe 
* majority of their crews were British. And as 
was only natural, these men presently took 
sides, showing their partisanship in the only 
way possible to them, viz., assaulting each 
.other at every decent opportunity. Not very 
often through the week did, such chances 
offer, but on Saturday nights when the crews 
met, coming back in the small* hours from 
“up town,” the din of battle wojee the whole 
quay, and brought men to see the fun from 
all the great hmglish, French, aifd ( iernum 
mail steamers tying around. 

'Hie captain of 4 the Mary Johnson . one 
imagines, was rather pleased thaw* otherwise 
at this stute of "affairs. He had a more 
powerful crew than the lerpsuhore — losing 
men, this latter ship, on account ot her 
jiatent labour-saving appliances, for some 
of which, she ought really to have been 
*#Howid extra hands. As for Captain \Vay-> 
lafid -Ferrers, he seldom slept on board 


between Friday night and the beginning of 
the veek ; so he never saw his gangway 
nettings on the quiet Sabbath mornings full of 
incapable, and sometimes sorely piumtielled, 
Terpsichores. Perhaps* his officers should 
have reported the facts. But they refrained 
from doing so. And if the captain wond<Tcd 
how his usually quiet, apd peaceable chief 
mate appeared ai times with bhlek eyes ; anfl 
noticed that the second mate and tly; boat 
swain, too, bore similar pugilistic marks and" 
contusions, he asked no questions. All his 
spare thoughts and moments^werv occupied 
with the courtship he was carrying on at 
Springwood, in the mountains. Next I up 
they°were to be married ; and there was 
nothing particularly requiring his presence 
on board. 

Presently the two vessels finished dis- 
charging, ;pid hauling out into the stream ' 
began to preen themselves for tin; home- 
ward ilight. * 

'The 'Terpsichore was a well -found .ship, with 
no lack of white’and red lead, oil, tjirps, and 
varnish in luy* paint lockers. So that, ’with * 
•fier pink composition bends running to top- J 
sides of a delicate grey* broken by a line of f 
eighteen black and white ports, she soon 
began to look a tine spot of colour. All • 
her spars with the exception of topgallant and 
royal fliasts, boom and gaff, were painted a 
deep buff. And land-people crossing John 
stone’s Bay in the ferry boats imariflbb 
exclaimed, “Oh, what a pretty ship ! ” taking 
no notice of the Mary Jnhnson. But .■* 1 
farers seldom gave the Tenpsiehoh’ a serial 
glance, keeping their regards on the fine « Id 
clipper with her beautiful yacht like lines, 
clean run, bright, tapering spars, and .spacious 
poop and topgallant forecastle. By scraping ■ 
and tarring and scrubbing and polishing, poor 
old Bolger did all he "nuld. But even then 
she looked worn and weather beaten for lack, 
of that paint his employers had not thought 
•themselves able to afford. Unable at length 
to stand it any longer, the old man bought the 
stuff out of .his own pocket. And presently, as 
his vessel swung to her anchors, nil dark, 
glistening green, with jusl a narrow gilt bead- 
ing running around ilf^tem and stem, lower 
mast* and yards of spotless white, her other 
spars scraped #|ind oiled, till the Oregon pine 
shone like mahogany, lie felt easier in his 
mind. And looking up at the Red Lion 
blowing from the main ‘royal pole, and then 
at the Blue Star yonder, showing 1 black out 
qf its white ground over the shimmering 
metal gimerack with the outrageous 'name, 
he swore to make such a mn home as wofild 




Jet people know the difference between new 
fangled ship; commanded by new-fancied 
skippers with double barrelled names fmd a 
skipper and ship of the good old fashioned 
sort. 

At last Holder's agents had got him freight, 
and it seemed that both vessels would be 
starting, for Come* about the same time, 
’fortunately » they were loading at far apart 
wharves. Hut, still, whenever a Lion anti a 
Star met, singly or in company, there would 
•be ructions. Thus amongst the sea-folk along 
the foreshores the interest was kept alive, 
and not a few bets wert>made and taken on 
tjie possible race, Bolger, it appeared, had 
announced lus intention to his few cronies 
at the midday lunch either to beat the • 
Terpsichore home or lose his spars. 

As fo^ the latter’s captain, he only laughed 
when told of this, taking no heed. He had 
other ( fish to fry up Springwood way. Since 
thh day of the quarrel fie had never set eyes 
on Bolger. Nor did he wish to. Neither for 
the r Mary Johnson nor her slypoer did he 
mean to bother himself ; and he declined all 
wagers with respect to a race, saying, what was 
perfectly true, that heblidn’t care which ship 
got', home ’first.' All the same, he had 
privately made up lus mind to break thc i 
'record." But not on account of Bolger and 
his' bragging ; only because the quicker he 


was home and back again the sooner would 
the Springwood episode find fitting ('lose. 

I rUAPTLk II. 

I UK rxiTl'Ri; OK THK HKD MON. 

u It’s the darkest night I ever remember 
seeing in my whole life,” remarked’ Mr. 
Hopkfns, the mate of the Mary [o/msoti. 

'‘Same here,” replied Captain IV>lger; “it 
feels that thick, one could almost take a knife 
and cut chunks off it and throw’ ’em about. ’’ 

The Mary had rounded Cape Horn, and 
was making good progress northabout, when, 
all of a sudden, she had, at eight bells that 
night, run into g windless patch of blackness 
the calmness and intensity of which were 
such as none on board remembered ex- 
periencing. 

So thick was the darkness that captain and 
mA'te, standing almost touching, were utterly 
invisible to each other. Nor (Mold any part 
of the ship be discerned, as she. lay motion- 
less without creak of truss or parrel or 
slightest lift of sail. Kvcji-the rudder was 
still, and the wheel-chains gave never a 
rattle. The only point of light came from 
the binnacle, a yellow blot that itself seemed 
choked by the woolly blackness surrounding 
it. „ . *’ • < 

Presently, a man getting a drink at the 
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scuttle-butt let the tin dipper rattle, and the 
1 noise made men jump^and stare aloft, think- 
ing that a yard had carried away. 

“ l*hew ! ” exclaimed Holger, “ dashed if ft 
don’t smell black ! An’, you can feel it in 
^ r our throat, can't you, Hopkias?” 

“ Aye, sir,” replied the latter, his voice 
sounding muffled and dull, “this beats mv 
time. It’s onnatural, to my way of thinking. 

A regular phenomencr, that's what it is.” 

“ l inph,” grunted # the other, crustily, 

“ that’* what whippersnapper-double barrel 
’ud (’all it, no doubt, if he were here. An' he’d 
put a name it as long a*his ship's. Well, 

I s’pose, ? *he continued, and you could almost 
hear the grin of the old chap, “ that lie’s 
livin’ along somewhere in the Nor' east '1'rades 
afore this.” 

He had scarcely spoken when from away 
abeam came a noise sounding like thg bark 
of a dog. 

’ “ Kh ?” said Holger. 

“ Sea.l ! ” said I lopkins. 

“ \ our grandmother ! ” said the skipper. 

“ What ud one be d#ing in twenty degrees 
south? It's a dog. 'There he is again. It’s 
a ship ritn into this stinkin’ patch o’ black 
fog- an’ pitch " # 

Indistinct and dull though the sounds 
were, there presently seemed little doubt that 
they really proceeded from a dog. • • 

“Skipper’s bow wow on 4h« '/'erpsie enrryj 
hazarded the mate. “'That big black aff’ * 
white brute that collared the bosun the night 
# we had the rumpus 

“Aye, aye, like enough,” interrupted Bolder, 
impatiently. “Anyhow, it’s a long way off 
by the sound. Jf double-barrels in here, all* 
Ta’s dashed science won’t get him out ol it any 
faster than us.” 

“ Isn’t that a light, or the reflection of 
one?” asked the mate, sharply. “ Why, .it’s 
;\hoard of us ! Coy ,” but he had time 
for no more, when, with a (lull, grating, 
rumbling sound, accompanied by one ol 
snapping and crackling aloft, a great mass 
snugged up, as it were, alongside. the Mary 
Johnson and remained there, whilst aiose 
from many throats a wild chorus of shouts, 
threats, and elites, mingled with the iurious 
bark frig of a dog. f . 

“What on earth is it?” roared* Holgt r, 
dancing frantically along his poop, and peer- 
ing with useless eyes, now aloft, now out- 
board, at the faint splash of yellow light 
alone visible. “ Ship ahoy ! ” he hailed. 
“What the blazes are you doin’ runniiv into 
mV fcke^hat ? ” # • 

“ft\hoy, a^ioyl” retorted a muffled voice, 


as more duH yellow blotches became visible 
throughtthc black mist. “ Isn't the sea wide 
enough for you, but that you must come 
blundering into people in such a fashifm ? 
Who the deuce are you ! ”• • 

“ Mary Johnson , of London, homeward 
bound from Sydney. (let your lioats over 
and pull yourself out of ouj; *road afore you 
do more mischief. What sort of Towfounded 
sogers arc you, anyhow ? Clear off, yow ! 
What ’s your name ? ” 

“ Don’t be in such a hurry,’’ was what the 
reply sounded like. “(let your own boats 
out if you want to,” billowed by something 
suspiciously resembling laughter from the 
stranger. 

“ Jerpslt ntrn\ or I'm a dago! exclaimed 
Mr. Hopkins, as the carjienter came aft and 
repotted a tight ship. k ‘ ( 'hips,” Ik* continued, 
“serve out alj the tomahawk-, vou can find.” 
'1'hcn, turning to the captain, he continued, 

“ 1 think, sir, we’d better send some hands 
aloft to cut awav. W e re evidently List . up 
there.” 

“Do as you ykc,” icpricd Holgt r, Wraflf- 
fully. “ Hut they'll only ( hop their lingers off! 
Why, man,” he exclaimed, in furious tones, 

“ we might ha' well been born blind, like 
puppies an’ kittens. Ibr all the use our eye- 
sight is to us ! " * 

Howevftr, the mate had his way; and 
presently in the blackness could be heard 
voices and the noise of chopping as the me.n 
lav out on the vards and nil at intertwisted 
stavs, lifts, and braces. Alsu it soon becan 
evident that the other ship had* its * i - . 
similarlv employed. And in a •while* : 
SLcmf'd from the sounds of shouting ami' 
swearing up there in tlu* smother ^hat at 
several points the two jTarties had met. 

'The- hulls,* after the first impact, had 
separated, some do/cn«or so of feet now 
lying between them. Hut their ^yards. and 
rigging being still foul, gave them a heavy 
li.ft towards each other. Lights there were in 
plenty, luit so feebly did they show through 
t I k: thick, woolly darkness, dank now** with 
heavy dew, that they wen; (juite useless 

Still, there was no doubt whatever lh.it tbe 
vessel was the Jcrjsich'irc, thus friiungcly' 
hugging her rival in mid ocean and midnight. 
And it was pa^sijig curious to hear the°hai1ing 
of the hands for’ard from respective forecastle- 
heads and vards. 

“•Is that bricky beaded Shetlander 
aboard?” 

V Aye, an’ he'll be punehin’ your heid ft he 
•got a chance agen, same as> be done aforC.” 

“ \V|iere’s # that farmer wi‘|\ the game leg?” 
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her own yards nearl^ square. The result was 
almost indescribable. 'The le/psit /lore's upper 
foje and main topgallant yards had jammed 
in the corresponding jigging of the Mary ; 
Vhilst die latter’s lower topsail yardarm was 
driven through the Terpsichore's topmast 
rigging, and so on, and so on. All the lower 
yards were free. 

It was exactly as if the two ships had been 
a couple of angry lighting women, and had 
sei/ixl each other by the hair, whilst keeping * 
their bodies clear of each other. But so 
gently haj the thing linen don* 1 that, bar a 
few bi*f'k stays, brace - pennants, and lifts 
carried away, no damage of much import 
ance had taken place. Certainly, the least 
draught of air, a cat’s-paw almost, just to lill 
the light sails, would result in ruin instant 
and wide-spread to both ships, all t/f whose 
• topgallant and royal masts would go if not 
some of the greater spars into the bargain. 

Seeing this, there was little need to issue 
orders ; and already nu n were pushing, 
pulling, and, in uifei voidable cases, cutting, 
lanyards and seizings until, at last, and after 
a work»of no little difficulty and danger, the 
clearing was effected, and with tripling gear 
each vessel, released, sprang back, to an even 
keel again. 

And whilst busy at repairs rigging pre- 
venter backstays, splicing, fitting, and setting- 
lit) -the J Iotneric war of tongues betwcenPthe 
crews commenced afresh. 

■Wayland - Ferrars was walking his poop 
whilst llolger stumped the Mary's , pausing 
every mev and then to roar out what he 
thought of* the Terpsichore , her officers, cretf, 
and owners. l»ut of these compliments the 
other skipper took no notice, only anxiously 
looking up at the sky or overside at. the 
water. 'File former, however, was cloudless, 

, the latter like p;)int. And the ships were 
evidently coming together *igain. Never 
perhaps hud there been a situation (quite 
like it, even at sea, the home of curious 
happenings. •« 

It would have been simple enough to have 
got a couple* oil boats over and* towed tfic 
ships a fair distance apart. Hut, apparently, 
neither of their captains cared about ])eing 
the first to start. Instead, leiiflers # wei* 
placed in positi<m«and yards braced sharp up 
on opposite tacks, so as to do as little mis hief 
as possible. 

llolger had hoisted the Red Lion, the 
other his Blue Star, and both house-flags 
Aiflng® from their halliard^ like dead fish •in* 
ttfb s^irles^air. • 

, having exhausted all* the sea- 


tauntj he could think of, one of*the Mary 
Johnson's men picked up a piece of coal* 
from a bucket, the cook was carrying and 
threw it at a group on U»e Z\ rpsichon 's fore- 
castle head. It hit a man, drawing blood : 
and with a roar of anger a stornl of missiles 
were sent hurling aboard the Mary. Now, 
it is not easy to procure t1iings*d;mwable on 
bward of a ship, but the captain pf the 
Terpsichore had before leaving, as it hap-« 
pened, laid in a big stock of Sydney sand- 
stone to scour hi* d«cks with and th?^ 
bring presently broken up, ’made splendid 
ammunition. Volleys of these* sharp edged 
fragiiTents were now poured on die 1 mem of 
the Mary /oh n son , whe) Could only report 
expensively with lumps of coal, "hanks, *or 
such odd bits e)f scrap iron as they might lay 
hands on. 

Nor, as perluip.-. might have been expected, 
did (’aptain Wayland - Ferrari interfere. 
Although neither allowing himsell, nor his 
oftievis to reply to the abuse lavished on 
them by Holgyr, HopkiTis, and the" olhdV* of 
fthe Mary Johnson's afterguard, he ^ was 
actually very angry. 'Wnn, when he saw his 
men possessed an immeasurable advantage 
over their opponents, he tacitly pmnitted 
them to go ahead. Which tlw did ; for 
'prcseiifiy finding that the Mary Johnson's 
bulwarks afforded her crew too much shelter, 
they took ammunition into their lops am 
cross trees, and thence pelted with effect. 

As for Bulger, he simply foamed wmi 
impotent rage. I fad there bee i* lircajm: 
be used, he undoubtedly would *have used 
thrfn. But there was neither powder qqr 
shot to be found. m 

A lum[> of sandstohe hit him dn the shins, 
another hit* broke in pieces against his 
shoulders. Fvery moment missiles struck the 
poop the binnacle was badly ^ dented, and, 
some of the glass in the skylights cracked. 
•Cursing bitterly, he picked up pieces and 
hurled them at his enemy standing on thr 
Terpsichore's poof), calm and uncoifcerncd, 
smoking, with his hands in his pockets. But 
the rain of stones grew so fierce that he. had 
at length to.sefk shelter in the companion 
alon£ with Hopkins, only emerging now and 
again to hero :in cmjjty bottle at* thTi fine. 
Superiority in numbers on this, f „ occasion 
availed his crew nothing. And the Terpsi- 
chores were simply wild with delight, no* 
, only at the fun and excitement of the thing, 
but the chance that offered of paying off 
some old Sydney scores.* • * 

The Mqpy Johnson's ci|^k ran aft to protest. 
There was none too much coal *in the fore- 
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peak. A Von already must have been hurled 
on board the other ship. Supplies must be 
stopped, or there would be no more rooking 
done. Nor; could thy missiles of the enemy 
be used with any effect by their recipients, 
as, generally, the sandstone thrown from 
such a height smashed to atoms. 

And presently the Terpsichore's topmen 
and those in her cross trees had the Mary 
^Johnson's decks fairly cleared, so sharp and 
true were their .volleys. 

“I laid down that **ag ! 51 roared the boat- 
swain of the ’Terpsichore, standing on the 
rail and pointing to the house-flag, “or we’ll 
come aboard and haul it down for ye ! * 

At which insult llolger rushed from his 
shelter, and with a deftly thrown lemonade 
bottle -the last of a few do/en that the after- 


meet it and, unperceivild, ran along the spar 
and into the Mary Johnson's top.* loom 
heie, reaching out, he cut the signal halliards, 
and hauling down the house-flag, tied it round 
his waist and regained his own ship, saluted 
by a burst of cheering that puzzled the others 
mightily. 

Hardly had the Red Lion been hoisted at 
the Terpsichore s main skysail pole under the 
blue Star, when a fa ini air came blowing 
little ripples along the water. The light sails 
Happed and filled and fell, then rose and filled 
again, (’.rowing stronger, the wind next caught 
the topsails and enabled the 1'erpsiJiore to 
make a stern board, taking away a couple of 
the Maty Johnson's backstays as she went. 

(iheei upon cheer arose as she cleared the 
Mary, whose men were now on deck gazing 



guard had been using — very neatly knocked 
the boatswain off his perch. And all the 
time the ships had drawn closer until almost 
in the same position as the night before. 

The Mary Johnson s deck was deserted, 
and looked like a coal and sandstone quarry. 
■Her galley funnel was bent and twisted, and 
all the glas.> bulls’-eyes of her deckhouses on 
one side were starred and fractured, w hilst her 
paint and brass-work was scratched and 
bruised. If a man only showed his head 
now it was a signal for a shower of well-aimed 
stoneS ; so everyone kept under shelter. 
Suddenly a man jumped on to her main yard- 
arm from thj Terpsichore's— braced round to 


stupidly and unbelievingly at their house-flag 
standing out stiff to the breeze under that of 
their enemy. 

1 Bolger ‘nearly had a fit t when he fully 
realized what had happened, raving about 
the littered decks like a madman, whilst 
Wayland -'^errars waved him an ironical 
salute, and his men sent a. last voUey rattling 
about his ears. 


CIIAPTKR III. 

OIL UPON TROUBLED WATERS. 

It is not putting it too strongly to say tha!> 
the abduction of liis house-flag cast not only 
a gloom over Captain Bolger’s spirits, but 
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over those of the ship’s company as well. 
Any sailoT worth his salt believes in his ship, 
an<i the Mary Johnson's crowd felt their detf at 
and disgrace more keenly than the bruises and 
cuts which smarted so sorely on their bodies. 

“ We’ll never have any luck,” said Bolger, 
despondently, to his mate, “after letting a 
scowbank of a turnpike sailor like that get to 
win’ard of us in such fashion. Why, cuss it, 
we’ll be the laughiif - stock o’ the Port o 
London if the yarn gets about ! ” 

“ Well, we licked 'em ashore, anyhow,” re 

• plied Hopkins, resignedly “ and*if we’d only 
thought? of laying in a ton or two o’ holy- 
stones, we’d have done- it again at sea. And, 
anyhow, sir, perhaps they won’t be inclined 
to blow about their victory much, seeiif 
as it’s a police-court matter. Why, damme, 
it's pirac y on the high seas cornin’, aboard 
^md stealing the company’s Hag that way ! ” 

But. Bolger refused to be comforted. Nor 
did it improve his temper when one day they 
met a big cargo steamer, with a blue star on 
her white funnel, wl*»se skipper as she slipped 
by hailed from her bridge, amidst loud 
laugh tef from the crew : 

“'1’here’s a chap ahead, yonder, yho wants 
an owner for a house-ling he’s picked up 
somewhere. It’s got a red lion on it, and 
they’re using it for a tablecloth in the Ibk’^le, 
just at present, till the ovVnwr comes along.” 

Very poor wit, doubtless. I hi t Bolger flail 
no heart: to retaliate otherwise than by shaking 
, his list at the steamer’s men, grinning over 
weather cloths aft and rail for’ard. 

“I’m done with the sea,” Ik* said to his 
chief mate* “'This is my last trip. Thanlv 
the Lord, I’ve been able to put a bit aside, 
an’ I’ve got a cottage an’ an acre or two o’ 
ground just outside o’ Marget. An’, anyhow, 
they were talkin’, last time I was home,* o’ 

• sell i n’ the Mary to the Norwegians. So let 

ein. I don’t want no more* sea. It’s got 
beyond my days an’ ways.” • 

“ Old man’s got his lemon Mown bad,"’ 
remarked Mr. Hopkins to the second mate ; 
“and I didn’t want to trouble him by sayitvg 
so ; but if we’ 4 stopped alongside o’ the 
7 'erpsic-curry "much longer she’d ha* curried 
us properly. Whtyi I took a squint* just 
before the breeze came, I saw ’em*fjetting up 
steam in tile dorfkey, and leading hose along 
the deck. You may bet they meant to try 
and wa‘sh us down with boiling water, or 
some treat like that. I couldn’t stop to 
/airly # make sure what their little game was, 
fcf I got a clout with a sfone that knocked* 
tlje wind out of me.** 

. After ? while, it really seemed *as if the 


eaptaiy o( the Mary Johnson's present imenl 
ol ill-luck was only loo well founded ; lor 1 
one night, when running heavily oft the 
Western Islands, she wa* broughfrl'y the lee, 
taken aback, and all three masts had to be 
( % ut away betore she righted, a hojVless wreck 
in the* most dreadful accident that can befall 
a ship. 'There w.ts a trcmcndoits ^ea on that* 
constantly swept her decks and gave her 
crew a terrible night’s work to clear the mess* 
*of spars and gear that tlu^atened every 
moment to km&ek a/mle in her sides. By 
miracle almost, no one had 'been killed or 
carried overboard. But their *cas«* emed 
hopeless when morning dawned .nul >howed 
them the naked hull with only three jagged 
fangs the tallest not 6ft. high where *ko 
lately had appeared the stately grove of spars. 
Not a soiled boat was left ; and, to make 
matters worse, tin* carpenter presently 
reported ^ft- °f water in the well.* 

'The skipper setting an example, tjiey went 
to the pumps, ’out the big seas that came 
aboard nearly n washed fhem away Trnnffhe 
brakes, rendering their efforts doubly severe 
and fatiguing. Still they worked on doggedly 
asMnlv British seamen could have done, and 
the clank of the pumps sounded incessantly 
all that long morning watch, ••whilst the 
‘worker#’ ears eagerly listened for the “suck ” 
that should tell of a dry ship below foot, 
whatever she might be above. With he; 
naked bows lifted one moment in streamii 
protest to the shrieking skvi, the next buri' d 
fathoms deep, the hull lurched **nd ptfeh 
and rolled in such a shocking fashion as 
mafle the oldest, sailor sick, and the hearts jflf 
all grow faint within them as the^ marked 
the wild straining plufigrs and frantic wallow- 
ing*, sceminglvVnough to divorce any timbers 
ever put together by lwman hands. 

“ Three foot ten,” said the carpenter,* 
sounding as well as he was aide at the ond 
#>f the last long spell. “I’m afeared sfic’ll 
never suck no more.” And the etmUijiay* 
seeing no use in killing his men for Nothing, 
ordered everybody aft into such shelter as 
could be found. 'The saloon was as* yet 
comparatively djy. But nobody c.ired about 
staying there, what with the terrific hurly- 
burly, intensififd below^and the khovfledge 
that the ship was sinking. So life-lines being 
rigged lore and aft the poop, all hands 
secured .themselves and ‘stolidly watched th<* 
.huge combers that burst across the forepart 
Cil the doomed vessel, at times even sweeping 
over the poop itself and huriin^ the* men 
together ig halLdrowned%heaps as the lirtes 
slackened under the tremendous pressure, • 
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So tin* gloomy (lay won? on, the captain and 
his mates, <V-the risk of being swept overboard, 
twi?e bringing provisions and drink from the* 
saloon and serving them out to the men. 

“ We ll drown better full-bellied than fast- 
ing,” said the old skipper, grimly. 

The water was jiver a man's knees in the 
fjjilouii nowi; and the hull no longer tossed 
‘and tumljed like a cork, but sagged and 
floundered heavily and lifelessly amongst^the 
topping seas that encompassed it, rising with 
r difficulty, and seeming glad to sink wearily 
down between their green slopes*. 

I. ate in the afternpon, quite near them, 
hove lip all of a sudden on the awful sea 
mountains, they saw a ship : saw her lor a 
minute and then lost her again, then saw he: 
n.iygain. She was a big, painted- port vessel 
‘ running under her two lower topsails and a 
staysail for’ard. And she evidently saw 
them, for she kept away three or four points 
ifml came, straight towards the. wreck. l»ut 
the castaways rose no cheer, no hope n ame 
info theif salt-incrusted faces. a , Human help 
in such a sea could avail naught. 

Thu dusk of the evening was at hand, 

^ , making objects indistinct. Hut some sailers 
know a ship they have even only once seen, 
as Australian bushmen do a horse ; and a 
murmur rose- from the crew of the Mary 
Johnson, lashed tf/< their life-lines, as the 
stranger, thrown up on the brow of a great 


combt-r. reant over held by some invisible 
hand, as it seemed, a hundred feet abo\e 
them, and they recognised the Terpsichore. 

Tor a minute .she hung there, then dis- 
appeared, hidden on the far side ol the wall 
of water that rolled on and broke over the 
wreck in one great mass of spray and loam 
from stem to stern. Once more they saw 
her, topping another and a smaller roller, and 
noted that from her peak the red •ensign now 
blew out rigid as if made of painted steel. 
Then a rain-squall hid her, and when it 
cleared the darkness had fallen. 

“A rihM'il Rnoshian or a 'Turk couldn’t 
ha’ done less,” growled a sailor. 

“ blow it, man, ’ retorted another, bitterly, 
“ what more cud he do only give us a last 
look at the old flag ? ” 

“He might have stood by us,” remarked 
Hopkins to the captain, close to whom he 
\tas lashed, “although, cony: to think of it, 
there wouldn’t he much use in that, for 1 
don’t believe the poor old .Mary ’ll last- the 
pight. f'ivonder if he knew ns. ’ 

“ Aye, aye,” growled IWjger. “ He'd reco’ 
nise us, right enough, but give the devil 
his due an’ fair play. This weather takes a 
man all he can do to look out for his own 
ship without actin’ hidey-go-seek around a 
• sinkm’ hull. You knows as well as' I dc 
that the Channel Squadron an’ the Admiml 
to boot couldn’t do us any good by sjoppin’ 
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to stare at us now. my part, the sooner 

it’s over fhe better.” 

*\s he spoke, a roeket cleft the murky ^ky 
astern of them, succee led quicklv l>y another 
and another. A stillctf che^r that was half a 
groan broke from the men as they saw that, 
after all, they were not deserted. for 
although no one had acknowledged it, the 
sight of that vessel apparently leaving them 
had* intensified the •bitterness of the death 
theydooked upon as inevitable. 

“Why, damme, if lie ain’t wearin’ ship to 
get. to winjJ'ard of us ! ’’ shouted** old Bolger. 
“ Well,*who’d ha J thought he’d had grit and 
nous enough to do tlwft. in such a sea? 
fonie up all l have ever said agen the chap. 
See, there goes another rocket ! Well. 1 
don’t know w hat good he can do us, 
even if we last till davlight. Still, jit’s com- 
• panv, an’ puts heart into a man, am how. 
Let’s have a drink round to his health ! ’’ 

They drank, handing tin* demijohn of rum 
from one to the other. And then, with new 
life in their souls, tW'Y made out to find and 
light a riding lamp, which they lashed to the 
stump •of the nii/./enmast, all with infinite 
pain and difficulty. Hut they were rewarded 
when they saw red, blue, and green stars rise 
dead to windward, taking it as a sign their 
signal was understood. And, oh, the comfort 
through the divaiy, darkdxjurs of those other 
lolly harbingers of hope ascending now l**r, 
nmv thcie, as the 'Terpsichore manual vred 
so .skilfully in that teirihlc Atlantic' weather 
to* keep the wea tlier gauge. Sometimes she 
came so close that, hut for the* riffir of 
the water •and yell of the wind, they might 
have hailed each other ; anon she would 
seem miles away, hut always she returned, 
appearing almost at the same spot a most 
noble exhibition of seamanship, that 
, repeatedly brought praise to the lips of those 
who watched- - sore though tl^ir plight was. 

“ Damim remarked old Bolger, actually 
with a note of contrition in his hoarse voice, 
“ the feller’s a sailor after all. spite o’ his 
hmv-haw ways an’ dandy togs ! Well, who’d 
ha’ thought it ? *('uss me, if 1 ain't sorrv tlflit 
we had that 1>it of a shine in Sydney - time 
1 give him free rum ! However, he’^s got 
square for that since a?i boot. ( lutin’ lowe^ 
ain’t she, Mopkin% this last hour or so ?*’ 

“ f eet,” answered the lirst officer, laconi- 
cally. •“ She’s like a Thames billyboy ’mid- 
ships and for’ard.” 

“ An’ the win’s as strong as ever,” added 
Vlfe boatswain. “ J Jut hang me if I dqji’te 
tffink the jea’s gone down a bit ! ” 

A # £<j, jjideed, the great billows, i*i place of 


U 

breaking as formerly, now came inttpon them 
with rounded tops like rolling downs oto 
darkness, la/ilv, and as il bereft of a kl their 
late spite and vigour. • 

“ It she’d had a lull height o' wool’ she’d 
ha’ lloated for davs \et, mavbV," said the 
mate, throw ing off his bowli/.u*. “ But it's that 
inlernal dead \u ight o’ cojVper one an' l’ead an,’ 
avtimonv, an* the Lord knows what, that the 
water's got amongst, and is forcing its wav,, 
through. However, si i , heje’s one who’s 
going to ha\e#a swpn lor it in that smooth , 
stuff. There’s just a Mianee.*”' 

“ Not me," replied old Bolge;;, “ I'd -.uon* 1 
go df/u n all standin’. But pic; v \ * »ui>< It ; 
it’s a live ship now. Halloa, what's the 
ill< lomination lot ? ’ As he spoPe a hfigr 
Hare lit up the m;i, showing the 'Terpsichore 
so close to that some of the men mcelianu a 1 1 v " 
si o >iil« * 1 at her whilst she hung on top ot one 
of the sluggish lounded billows., a wondrous 
figure of a ship standing out silhouetted in 
yellow llame against the black backgiouud 
of inky sky. fj - * 

« “Why,” shouted a man, “sink me, if c * 
ain’t got his tore tawp’sk to*the mast!” 

•“1 hinder!” bellowed one of the only* 
two loreigneis of the crew, jumping in excite „ 
Inent. “He vos lower de hoat^ Adi ( iott , 

* der prft\c mans as ve vos light mit ! ” # 

But before one could make* quite certain 
the slii[> was hidden again, just a yclluv 
llusli in the tliick air showing where* she lav 
When sh<‘ r<jse again, hqwvver, it could 
})lainl\’ seen that not one Uit. tw# boajs w jv 
m 1 lu* water, whilst a fresh Hare cyst its IigiU 
almost across the int< rwning stretch of sea, 
so close had (he i'crpsichorc approached. 

“ Well, may I hi* drowned ! ” exclaimed* 
Bolger, as ,1 h* eyed with amazement the 
boats, looking like \ghitc Hakes on hills of 
shining ink as they toiled up oik: huge slopc\ 
hidden from sight, the*n shot, like arrows 
•adown the next in full view of the watefiers, 
who swore and cheered in their excitant i 
" I lr;i\ >r>;.' lines ready lor lln^oiave' 
hearties !’’. shouted the mate; “tluwll he , 
smashed to splinters if they come alongside.” 

“ Why.. darn my T*igs * ’’ cxe^i lined the 
boatswain, “if that ain’t the skipper o’ the 
Tt't psiek liHr$\ % hissclf at the steef fiiu • o’ 
the first lioat.” And with that a roaring 
cheer went up from those on the wreck, 
Bolger leading, as the skilfully handled boat** 

, swept almost level with the lee poop-rail, 
^nd the how oar in each, catching the lines 
thing to them, lay off* fron* the Infixing, 
crashing roll of the rising stern, to approach 
which meant instant destruction.* % 
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It was a twenty foot jump but tilery was 
nothing else for it, as the combers by this 
time yore marching in procession clean o\er 
the vessel- amidships whilst where they lay 
the boats were in some sort sheltered. Still 
burning tar-barrels and oakum soaked in oil, 
the 'Terpsichore had drifted so near that one 
could See, ea«h tinfe she bote u]>, white faces 
eagerly gazing over her rail at the wejfd 
, scene *made almost as light as day the 
wreck submerged almost to the break of the 
pOop on . which a .crowd <*f men were 
gathered, the ISoats risifig and falling on the 
smooth-toppqjl billows moaning in sullen, 
chec ked ferocity as they rolled away intt> the 
darkness. 

*l’he fit'^t to jump was a little boy, under 
whose arms Uolger himself fastened the two 
r lines, one from a boat and the other from the 
ship, and bade him be of good cheer, for that 
tli ere was no danger. 

u Aye, pye, sir,'’ replied tlu* lad, boldly, and 
without pause leapt off the rail into the top 
of a *eo 4 ii her, whilst fliose on board paid out 
c and the boat’s crew 
hauled in. It was , 

‘ ticklish work : but 
( for the 1 light would 
have been , dreadful, 
ancVbut forthe tamed 
seas impossible. 

Half - smothered, 
the youngster was 
dragged safely fin 
board., The*. another 
Tore castle lad 
jumped. And then 
the men went in 
<f quick succession as 
both boats came into 
use. And most fortu- 
nate was it that the 
captain of the Terp- 
sic/tore had brought 
' ‘ - s second 1 i fe-1 >oa t, 

‘for, as ' Bolger, the 
last man to leave, 
was. hauled in splut- 
tering, gasping, and 
snorting, the Mary 
Johnlon c rose her 
stern perpendicu : 
larly, stayed in that 
r -position a minute," 
arid then disap- 
peared. 

“ Crumbs and 
sdssors f” growled 
Bclger, as he found 


his breath. “What’s coflie to the sea? Ugh ! 
it’s turned into a cursed oil - taifk. I’ve 
swill lowed quarts of it.” g 

“And no wonder, after all we’ve used,” 
replied somebody, laughing. “ 1 expect the 
ship’ll be on short allowance of paint from 
this to home.” 

“ So that’s the wrinkle, is it ? ” said 
Hopkins. “I’ve heard of it, but never 
saw it used before. Anyhow, it’s sav5d a 
crowd from feeding the fishes this good 
night uf our 1 .ord.” 

The getting on board the Terpsichore was 
a difficult business. But it was over*it last ; 
and, as the davit-falls were made fast, old 
Bolgei, bareheaded and dripping, pushed his 
way through the men to where her captain 
was standing, and, catching the other’s hand 
in a gn at, hard grip, he shook it heartily, 
saying 

“Captain Wayland-Ferrars, I’ve got to do 
afore all hands what I never thought could 
happe n. An’ that is to apologize fully to ye 
for everythin’ I’ve done a r qd said about ye and 
your ship. You’re a 
gentleman, rn’, sir, 
you’re what’s more 
• an’ that’s a bailor 
- man. I’m only a 
. rough old shellback 

myself, sir, as has lost 
his ship an’ had his 
day ; and I’ll ask ye 
to make allowances. 
Sir, I’m proud ’ to 
shake a man’s hand 
who’s proved him- 
self able an’ willin’ 
to do what you’ve 
done this night for 
me an’ mine, an’ 
which there’s very 
few others a 11 oat, as 
1 believe, could ha’ 
done. Now, then, 
you Mary's,” be con- 
tinued, “ a cheer for 
the Terspic-eurry an’ 
her skipper, an’ all 
hand's belongin' to 
her. Crack your 
throats, my bullies ! ” 
And thus ended 
the feud between the 
Red Lion and the 
Blue Star -not yet 
by any means an 
story upon the hijjh 
seas. , 





• I*M PROUD TO SHAKE A MAN’S 


# 

Stiff-Racing. 


By \V n.i.i am (1. 

f 

UK casual visitor to Bordeaux 
and its neighbourhood is apt 
to remmnbcr the district merely 
as one where the horses wear * 
hats and the donkeys trousers. 

• f I can’t st<*p to explain these 

things, interesting though they are, because 
I am in a huny and on stilts. In a way, I 
went to Bordeaux on bits, and Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consul accompanied me into the 
Landes on the same high mission. Tis a 
topsy-turvy country. # 

• To commence with, the Landes is so called 
* because it is no good as land, consisting 
mainly of vast prairies and marshes stretching 
to the hori/on, and covered with heath, fur/e, 
reed, bracken, and hfpom, varied with clumps 
of sea pine, acacia, oak, and cork. And Un- 
people live on stilts. Don't misunderstand 
me.* They don't 
eat Stilts; they 
merely pass most 
of their time upon 
them. No man (or 
woman) is above 
another in the 
Landes; the stilts 
befng of equal 
; length. The post- 
il man on his rounds, 

5 thepeasant -woman 
going to market, 
the shepherd fol- 
lowing his tlocks, 
the resin- col lector 
passing from one 
pine forest to 
another— all these, 
ave, and even the 
smallest children, 
m ay b e s e e 
mounted on stilts 
in the^villages of 
this most interest- 
ing Department of 
France. So much 
for my •introduc- 
tion. Now fgr 
the races. They 
o tfieir origin 
to ftie enterprise of 
% La jpftye £ironde, 


I'lT/dl-.UAl.n. 

the leading newspaper of the Sufi ^)ucs\, and 
ony of the ablest in all France. 

The fact is, every leading journal in the 
country was, a few years agp, bursting to 
organize rarest of spun* sort. Accordingly 
the directors of La l\tite Gironde ^ wearied 
with reports of horse, foot, aiuLcycl.’ ia«cs, 
aimed # at something higher, som< ab>o 

lutely novel. Suggestions were then invited 
for the committee’s consideration. Oilr 
reader suggested a race “on the hands," hut 
this was scouted as likely to provoke a riot. 
An offensive wag suggested a rare between 
Roquefort cheeses, “ avancisL and then the 
lists were closed. One day a Landai* peasant 
came into Bordeaux on his stilts, and the 
idea of stilt races came iTito being. * • • 

• The announcements were made two 
months in advance, to ♦pewnit of the news 
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permit tin" through the villages of the provisions, repairing infplements, or a change 

Landes. Suggestions and questions rained of stilts. (3) He might dismounf nowand 

upon* the eommittee which, by the way, thlln, I >11 1 in such cases he must carry, his 

included Si, Lain Demon, the baker-stilter of stilts, and must, moreover, be mounted on 

Arcaehun, and the hero of the journey from them when he, presented himself at the 

Paris to Moscow. Intending competitors “control posts/’ 

became rather a ‘bore. Were the stilts to be 'There were control-posts (generally cafes or 
of a fixed length ? Might one get off on the hotels) established at twenty-two villages en 

road? Was a man with wooden legs eligible route, and each of these stations was manned 

to take part, in the stilt race ? and so on. by cyclist volunteers ‘belonging to various 

At last, everything was settled, and on the great clubs. 'These gentlemen received the 

.appropriate morning of Ascension Day, iS()2, stilters as they passed through, and besides 

the competitors and their friends trooped taking -ignlitures and recording .dines, they 

along the .*A\enuc Carnot towards the acted a^ special correspondents for ha Refife 

starting point, as is shown in the ‘photo. (iiroiru dispatching de^-riptive telegrams at 

reproduced on the preceding page. The frequent intervals. D tors were in waiting 

course for men was from Bordeaux to at som ■ of the control posts, and there were 

Bayonne and Biarritz and back to Bordeaux also re vsentatives of “ first-aid” societies to 

(302 miles) ; and for women, from Bordeaux attend > stilters with cut or swollen feet, 

to Cerons and back (37 miles). The first Owii ; to the great number of entries, 
prize in thy big race was 1,000 francs and a it wa" finally arranged that each I.andais 

silver gilt medal ; the second, 500 francs and commi hould elect its champion and pay 
a medal; and the third, 250 francs and a his expenses right through. An expense 

medal. 1 'To these must be added any number fund was, however, stained later on, so that 

of class medals and money prizes offered by each competitor was at least sure of receiving 

institutions and clubs, and a vast quantity his rail >\ay fare to and from Bordeaux, 

of miscellaneous goods offered by tradesmen In the next photo, we see a party of com 
with an eye to advertisement. petitor- just arriving at the starting-point in 

The coicJInittce decided ( 1 ) 'That the stilts the Avenue Thiers, Bordeaux. The interest 

might be as long or as short as the competitor taken in the race is manifested by the great 

pleased, (a) He might carry a j tick, clothes, crowd, w ho not, only filled the streets but 



Arriving at the stakting-hAint. 
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STILT-RACING. 


also the balconies a*nl windows of private 
houses, oiifes, and hotels. 

I have already hinted that the tradespeople 
of % Hord( mux made a brave show in the matter 
«f gifts. A tailor on' the Cours d’Alsace- 
Lorraine, announcing himself as a lover of 
all sports, offered un magnifique costume, 
fait sur me sure. Other sartorial artists 
followed suit — if I may say so— -until at 
length it looked as though the peasants from 
the ^Landes would all return home in new 
clothes. 

The Municipality of liordcauy contributed 
too fr:\pcj? and two medals. One, Pelala, a 
merchant of Uergerac, offureil “twelve bottles 
of my nourishing Anisette.’’ A man at 
Uarsac would give a glass of Haul Sauterne 


'■t 

Podcnsac" who offered a prize of> 50 francs 
for tl!e /ast stilter who should arrive at the., 
post before the closing of the race. (“ C'est 
/'echassier Afic/ionef murmured tlje courteous 
editor of La 7W//V Girfinde, " qui a profile de 
ceite aubaine inesperee.") 

The accompanying photo. shows a repre- 
sentative group of competitors i,n real 'march- 
ing order. When on -their nativV heath the 
long stick becomes a third leg, fitting into 
the stilter’s back and supporting him on a 
sort of tripod, whilst # with ‘his disengaged 
hands he rapidly A nits 011c ,»f the footles* 
stockings peculiar to the Landes. These 
felloes have great distances to L'm 1 ; hence 
the stilts. The blacken and heather are 
often wet and the plains swampy ; hence, 



to each stilter, whom he would not detain 
more than five seconds. Considerate man ! 

• A bronze medal was offered to all competitors 
who, starting off on Thursday, May 26th, 
when the Hag fell, returned to the starCing- 
point, after having accomplished* the journey, 
on Thursday, June 2nd, before *9 p.ry., Paris 
time. , 

i’he number 6f medals offered by various 
bodies increased at quite an alarming rate. 
There was one foa the youngest stilted who 
accomplished the journey in thtT sped tied 
time; anfl anofhfir for the oldest. There 
were medals offered by various towns en route 
for the first stilter to arrive there ; and there 
were medals for the champion of the Depart- 
% ment:j| of the Landes and Gironde. Nor 
tqjist we omit mention 0$ a M. Castera, re- # 
presenting* the firm df Lillet Freres, of 

Vop # xv^-3. . • 


again, the stilts. The sheep are often con- 
cealed among the undergrowth; hence— for 
the third time — the stilts. 

Really the preliminaries were almost as 
"interesting as the race itself. 'I'he keeper of 
the Anglo-American bar offered 
competitor “ two excellent ham sandwiches.” 
A private enthusiast placed at the disposal of 
the winner a gorgeously-furnished flat, 'with 
the use of bath-room and masseur. Watch- 
makers, perfumers, boot-makers, hatjer^ and, 
in short, tradesmen of all kinds sent aldng 
or promised specimens of their wares to the 
valiant stilters. m 

* I 'he re were in all eightypne entries a ad 
• sixty-nine starters ; thus twelve forfeited the 
entrance-fee-. In the interval between the 
first announcement and*the dice,. intending 
competitoss had gone hto training. 'iVe 
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Petite Gironde correspondent, writing frcftp 
Tartas ( Landes), C dcjcril>ed several test races 
between as many as fifteen and twenty 
competitors. 

Let me show you a few of the lady stilt- 
raters. 'i'lieir course was owe of thirty seven 
miles only (Bordeaux-Ct*rons and back), and 
was intended to be run in the day, so that 
the women’s homes might not suffer through 
their absence. When they heard of the 
men’s rac<j> they refused to be kept out in 
the fcokl Alto- 
gether eighteen 
^otnen entered. 

The ftiles which 
governed the 
men’s contest ap- 
plied equally to 
thewtfmen. 'They 
set off about a 

S ' ;r of an hour 
tfheir male 
colleagues. The 
first prize in the 
wofnen’s contest, 
by the v?ay, was 
ioo c francs, the 
second 60 francs, * 
the third 40 francs, 
t and so on. There 
were ten consola- 
tion ^prizes of 10 
fra nas each, # and t 
as there *was no 
e^i trance-fee. 


things looked very promising for the 
ladies. Here I may as well point out the 
winners. The first woman, counting from 
the left-hand side of the photo., is Marie 
Pascal, of Lanton, who fairly romped in an 
easy first. The sixth in the line is inline 
Bos, also of Lantoji. She came in second. 
The strong-faced woman, standing third in 
the line, came from the same town, curiously 
enough. Her name is Jeanne I’revot, and 
she was the third to arrive. • * 



STILT-RA&NG. 


When at length alP competitors were mar- 
shalled irf line, a pistol was fired, and the queer 
cavalcade set off leisurely down the beau ti oil 
Cours de l’lntendance, or Regent Street of 
Bordeaux. We see them in tfie photo, at the 
bottom of the preceding page. The traders 
of the Sud-Ouest made special offers to the 
ladies. There were boxes of biscuits and 
sweets, cloth stuffs, and bonnets; fans, lace 
fichus, and the like.* One man offered — a 
little* unfortunately perhaps four cases of 
soap to the first four ladies possibly a nasty 
allusion tojthe winner’s condition* 

The next photo, to be reproduced shows a 
typical scene en route. Tt was taken at 


Biarritjf, Pierre Deycard, of Bilos\the first 
prize winner), was treated with an eau de 
Cologne and brandy friction by the Jiead 
controller, who happened, also to Jx' a doctor. 

During the progress of the race, there was 
but one question on the lips of the Bordelais : 
Qui gagnera ? It was doubtful all through. 
The stilter seen most prominently .in tfie last 
photo, we reproduced is a Landais shepherd 
named Dominique Roumegoux, of Ychoux. 

* He held the lead for a long time and was 
terribly anxious to . win, his master having 
promised him, in that 'event, -ioo francs over 
and above everything else. On arriving at Dax, 
Rounfegoux had a noticeable ‘fixity of cx- 



FASSINt; TUROl'dH A VIM.ACiK. 


Bouscaut, thirteen kilometres from Bordeaux 
The cyclist is a member of the editorial staff 
of La Petite Gi ’ o;ide. But there were scores 
of other volunteer cyclist-referees who accom- 
panied the stilters. Sometimes the stilts 
broke, although they were made of' strong 
ash. The men would then halt for repairs 
and seize the opportunity of taking a meal- 
soup and fried eggs, perhaps, with coffee and 
white wine. The whole race was a triumphal 
progress for the lucky Landais, who certainly 
never before ha<J had such a good time? 
First arrivals* at various control-posts were 
presented with bouquets, laurel wreaths, and 
more substantial tokens in the shape of free 
rations monpy. Others frankly touted 5 
for con tritiki tions in the towns, and made a 
grand thing of it. 

Although the men had bits of rubber on the 
ends of their stilts to deaden concussion, 
ihtiy suffered greatly from a kind of paralysis ; 
of$he legs, and also soj*e c and v chafed feet. 
Everycare %as taken of them, howeyer. At 


prq sion, through lack of sleep ; whilst his 
immediate rivals (I)ugrand and Peyserrfc) 
arrived quite gay, the latter dancirf£ a pas 
sent on his $tilts, after signing at the control- 
post, and exchanging news with great volubi- 
lity and vivacity. Poor Jean Cailliard, the 
oldest man who took part in the rae'e, wjis 1 
Utterly done up when he arrived at Ortl/ez, 
185 kilometres from the starting-point. He 
hustled off to bed, poor chap, anoMvent : 
home by the four o’clock train next day, 
cursing horribly. He told how, when he 
was, so to speak; on his last legs, the vilfeg* 
wags cried, “Afancez!” “ Reculez /” “ A 

droite ! ” “ A gauche ! ” and thought ii the 

funniest thing 9 in the world. If they had only 
known how little military celerity there was 
lefj, in Jean Cailliard’s aching limbs ! y 

There was a vast deal of» excitement in 
Bordeaux from day to day during the *ace. 
The palatial offices of La Petite Gironde were 
besieged day and night uv a surging crowd, 
which eagerty read the telegrams ;md bettejJ 
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KUNE nos AND HER SISTER. ( 


freely according to their fancy. In the office 
windows were shown a model pair of stilts 
and a support as used in the Landes by the 
shepherds, and fesin-gatherers. This model 
»*was tnade by the veteran cchassier Sylvain 
Dorncn, * acting under instructions dYom 
the committee. The staying 
power *)f the ladies varied very 
milch. Some fi i ! out, ^dis- 
couraged, after the first few 
miles. Mile. Kline* Bos, how- 
ever, 'was as earnest as she was 
experienced. She is shown in 
the accompanying photo, on the 
ien/w^nd side, and she came in 
second in the race. This photo, 
was taken by an amateur, M. 

,R£nd Minier, of Bordeaux, to 
whom 1 &m very greatly indebted 
for information and assistant#. 

The stilt race 06*1892 demcfli- 
strated the wonderful endurance 
of the Landais peasants, both 
' male and female. If one takes 
ihfooconsideration the great heat " 

that prevailed, the hardness of j c 
the roads, tlie speed to be main- | 
tained if one aspired to win* and* 


the scanty allowance of food, drink, and 
sleep, one cannot but marvel at? the hardi- 

• hood of these people. Out of sixty-pine 

male starters, thirty-two accomplished the 
enormous j jurnSy of 490 kilometres th 
the fixed time of eight days and a half. 
Certainly many suffered great fatigue, and 
some complained of numbness ; but none 
were seriously ill. One or two had at 
length to climb down and walk, vanquished 
by the fierce sun. • 

It is an interesting fact that at first 
the men’s roujp was simply Bordeaux,, 
Bayonne, and back ; but the authorities 
at Biarritz begged that the course might 
be extended to their most beautiful town, 
particularly as they were just then enter- 
taining His Majesty King Oscar II. of 
Sweden, and they wanted that monarch 
to see the stilters. The concession was 
granted. Another ten miles (16 kilo- 
metres) were added to the course, and a 
I proportionate time - allowance granted to 
the competitors. By way of a return 
compliment, the astute authorities of 
Biarritz contributed 150 francs e towards 
the expenses, and offered the use of the 
Mai rib as a control-post. 

The winner of the ladies’ race— Marie 
Pascal, of Lanton — is seen in the next 

# photo. Notice tjiat she is attended by an 
pfficial pace-maker, or referee, mounted on a 
bicycle, besides a number of idlers in carts. 
Mile. Pascal is passing through the village. of 
Pont de la Maye in long, swinging strides,'* 
and already she feels pretty sure of win- 
ding not only the first prize, but also the 
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MARIAS PASCJ\'., WINNER OF THE WOMEN’S RAC^t 
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extra twenty - five* francs offered by the 
municipality of Cerons to the first woman- 
stilter who should arrive at the control post 
m that town. As a matter of fact, from first 
to last, the prizes had been steadily growing. 
“ Le Veloce-Sport,” “ Le Sport du Sud- 
Ouest et du Midi,” and a score of other big 
clubs came forward with offers of medals, 
money, and assistance as volunteer scouts 
and correspondent?. Then, again, forfeited 
entrance-fees went to swell the prize list p 
and, lastly, there was a vast accumulation 
of merchandize, ranging from* an enormous 
square oflinoleum to a dainty pair of Russian- 
leather shoes. 

The race was beautifully engineered by the 
promoters. There was a roll-call, or “ dress- 
rehearsal,” the day before the race, and there 
were at least two state processions of the 
mounted competitors round the boulevards 
of the city. There were several fine bands 
in attendance, many of these volunteered, 
and, of course, huge crowds of pleasure- 
loving Bordelais, the great event being held 
on a fete-day. * 

The next reproduction is from one of 
M. Rene Minier’s photos. In it are seen, on 


the left, Jgan Lafont, of Mias (GiYonde), and 
next to him Antoine Dugrand, of Sore 
(I^indes), respectively second and third in the 
Bordeaux-Biarritz race. They are plodding 
along together with amazing persistency. 
I fear> these worthies and their comrades did 
not make such good time* as they might have 
donej mainly by reason of the lavish hospi- 
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talities offered them. You musft remember 
that each control-post was a cafe or an hotel* 
and the proprietors thereof (perhaps \yith an 
eye to business) werp over-pressing with 
their wines and cbnsommations . Thert, again, 
private persons were equally generous, so 
that what with drink, the anticipation of 
winning, and the general uproar and excite- 
ment, the bewildered I .an dais peasants 
failed to put their best stilt forward through 
sheer inability to know' what^they were doing. 
Which reminds me of an interesting remark 
made to me by the mi ay or of La Teste. At 
Christmas, it seems the Lap dais folk get 
elevated in sense not connected with stilts. 
To speak plainly, they have been seen help- 
lessly drunk, reeling about from One side of 
the road to the other — on stilts ! How they 
manage to keep upright is a miracle. j 

But to ’return to Lafont and Dugrand. 
The former won a silver-gilt mpdal and £00 
francs, and the latter a medal and 250 francs, 
besides a substantial share of miscellaneous 
prize money and goods. Roumegou^, the 
’Landais shepherd who strove so earnestly 
to win, received a consolation prize of a 
medal and 125 francs. Lafont, at the close 
of the race, sold his stilts 
(which he mad«\ himself, as 
they all do) to a shop-kJeper 
on the Cours de lTntend- 
ance. Clearly the unsophis- 
ticated peasants “knew 
something ” — - to quote an 
expressive’ colloquialism. At 
any rate, Dafont had covered 
on his 1 12 kilometres Jn 
sixteen hours. His number 
was nineteen, and T^L^mrse 
— like the rest — hi^arried 
a book of rules ’ for his 
guidance, as well as a map 
of the course. ‘These 
maps, by the way, ^were 
sold to the public at fifty 
centimes each. is 

twenty -eight years of age., 
He finished the race on 
May* 30th at 9.38 f).m., 
his time beirfg io8hr. 
i6min. * > 

Dugrand, Da font’s 'companion for the 
greater part of the way, reached the winning- 
post at twenty minutes past two in the morn- , 
ing of the 31st (1 i2hr.-5om>n.). He arrived 
on his stilts with a firm and rapid step; He ;; 
tvas accompanied by a crowd of cyclists and 
pedestrians, who sang and cheered l)im 
alternately. Dr.>Tissi£, one of the committee. 
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received each stilter* and examined him ty 
ascertain the state of his heart, his pulse, hi.* 
legs, and general 9 condition. Dugrand had 
only had eight hours’ sleep since he left. 
After having signed the register and partaken 
of food, h«r*vvent off in a , fiacre with a self- 
seelcing hotel proprietor, whose guest # he was - 
to be for some days. The carriage was 
escorted at a walking pace by a tumultuous 
crowd. 

The next photo, shows Mile. Kline Bos 

( in thp big hat)^ and her sister, just after 
caving the last control-post on the home- 
ward journey. This is the village of l%nt 


de la Maye, seven 
kilometres from Bor- 
deaux. Kline Bos, 
you will remember^ 
came in second in 
the ladies’ race. 
When the women- 
stilters had run their 
race, they remained 
*in the city and had 
a “ real good thne ” 
all the week. Their 
presence 4 on stilts) • 
fanned the 9 excite- 
ment of the populace 
to fever heat, until 
the sole topic of 
conversation was the 
course des cehasskrs 
— people could think* 
of nothing else. The 
women had many 
relatives — husbands 
and brothers — in the gr#at race ; and since 
it cost the stiltcresscs nothing to live in 
Bordeaux, they waited there for tlie male 
competitors, and even went out many kilo- 
metres from the boulevard to meet them. 

In the next photo, is shown the arrival of 
th<; winner of the great long-distance race at 
the control-post i\t -Langon. 'The referees 
sat •under a big tree near the Cafe de Com- 
merce. A table was spread here with roast 
and boiled chickens, soups, beefsteaks, and e 
other substantial viands. The control-pdfcts 
were* decorated with announcement placards, 
Ifeigs, and lanterns. Here is j? specimen 
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despatch from one of these stations to the St Vincent de Terosse he was followed 

head offices of La Petite Gironde , in Bor- by musicians, who played “ La Marseillaise ” * 

de«ux : “ Villandrant , 28 Mai Dulct \ with so great an effect upon the crowd, 

premier echassier , passe a cinq hams trente that one gave him ten francs, anpther 

cinq minutes. Reparti' aussitot. Lcgcrement twenty, and so on. At Dax he # found 200 

fi/esse .” people waiting for him. He was too fatigued 

Dubet, by the way, had had rather a to notice them, and had Jt <3 ask his cycling 

bad fall through the breaking of his left stilt escort to roar at *him in order It* keep him 

when only a few hundred metres from Villan- awake. He even dozed on his stilts, still 

drant. He was delated some time making striding mechanically. Camphorated brandy • 

the necessary repairs. This man is seen in frictions were tried, to get rid of the cramp 

the next photo., which shows four stilters that threatened him. Young ^irl* came out, 

- passing through a village very neifr Bordeaux, to meet him with laurel wreaths and bouquets, 



A I AST sirin’ l-'OK IIOMK- 


Dubet is the hat less’ and eoatless man, fliird 
from the right. Behind are seen some of thfc 
women folk on stilts, doubtless eagerly dis- 
cussing the chances of their relatives and 
fellow -villagers. ' The sti It- walker (ec/nrssier) on 
the extreme right, silhouetted sharply against 
the sky, is the first prize winner and champion 
of all, Pierre Deyeard, of Bilo^ commune of 
Salles, Department of the (lironde. He won 
the most valuable of all the many medals, 
besides a thousand francs, and the lion’s share 
of the minor prize money and gifts ifi kind. 
His number was fifty-one and his Age thirty- 
one. He atwed on May 30th, at two minutes 
to Ave In the evening, only a few hours 
ahltid of Lafont. * His time w$s ro.jhrs. # 
36mm., and his ^average, 4 kilometres 
938 metres an hour, including stops. His 
progress .was a veritable tour de force. He 
was terribly anxious to win. His short 
snatches of sleep were broken by dreams, 

* wlfich he seemed to be buying cows 
witsfti the prize money *ii!d settling down 
to nfttrriecf life with his sweetheart. At 


and everywhere he was hailed like a conquer- 
ing ^.oman general. 

Deyeard was at length signalled^ on the ^ 
r Iou louse road, sixteen kilometres out of 
Bordeaux. fcixty cyclists rode forth to meet 
him, and hundreds ofi pedestrians also left 
the city. At last they met the champion. * 
He was walking in the shade with a firm, 
Regular step that bespoke rigid training, f 
method, and experience. He wore a # 
jacket of flannel, and his head was enveloped 
in wet handkerchiefs. As he drew near the 
city the crowd increased to such an exten^-so 
that you could have stilted on tly peopled 
heads,* to say 'nothing of the carriages. 
Children were.afmost crushed to deafh ift the 
great concourse. After feeing photographed 
in the courtyard, he got off his stilts and 
went into a room set apart for him at the* ' 
offices of la Petite Gironde. * • * ‘ 

* “ Pulse 129 beats, heart 120 per minute,” 
said Dr. Tissie. “A little swelling in the 
right foot. Wiry, musculo* man- grand type 
of the Landais,” # • • 
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Then c followed cordials, a sponge bath, and 
a change of under-clothes. Next nis self- 
appointed host claimed him, and bore him 
away in a carriage to the hotel, which was 
illuminated with coloured lamps in the shape 
of stilts. .Deycard then partook of some 
chicken broth ( and old Burgundy (what a 
time*!), alt<^r which he ha<j 6.^' hours' sleep. 
Here is •Pierre Deycard in full inarching 
ordtfr. Asked what was his most remarkable 
experience at route, he said it was his being 
taken to an liotel, treated to a. banquet of 


select champions fronf among the stilters who 
had distinguished themselves in 1*892. 'Phis 
iT.ce was between three stilt walkers, three 
pedestrians, and three horses. The winner 
was a horse named Charlatan,” who did H<ie i 
273 miles in fohrs. 2 7 m in. Next to arrive 

was the stilt walker, I'auconneau. The third 
and fourth arrivals were also stilters (I)ubet 
and Desarnaud). kauconneau arrived only 
half an hour after “Charlatan.” The* first 
pedestrian, Dufour, of Rouen, took ^otthrs. 
Only one horse and two pcdestiians finished* 



fifteen courses, with choice wines, and then 
t mVidc to parade the* town with a bank note 
lor 1,000 francs pinned on his'chest. 

Tliega were other stilt races in subsequent 
Years. In 1893 <a*ne one fro Hi Bordeaux to 
Montauban and back, 273 miles. There 
were 103 starters. 'The next year brought a 
fompli te change of plan. So great was*the 
nmijber of entries and the difficulty of keep 
ing order in the city, that it was resolved* to 


*the race, whereas all three stilters came in 
well within the time limit* 

It only remains for me to tTl?n*k in the 
moat cordial manner tjie Biitislt Consul in 
*’ Hordeaus; Mr. W’altei R. Hearn, whose 
invaluable assistance aiPd * kind liospitality I 
greatly appreciated during my stay in the city. 
Truly, Mr. Hearns cheery presence, able 
counsel, and great experience are a priceless 
blessing to his “stranded ” countrymen. 


A Despot on Jo fir. 

By CiK^rck (iissixo. 


R. HOWARD H AWKKR'S 
company, tourmg with a brace 
of comedies which in London 
had long outworn their vogue, 
arrived at Wattleborough. They 
were to play two evenings, and 
the box-office made a lair report. 

Not* every actor who would enrolled him- 
self in Mr. Hawker’s company. 'The veteran 
'left no one* in doubt as *to his Estimate of 
this privilege ; he uttered his views on the 
present state of the profession with a vigour 
and perspicuity which in part resulted from 
his failure to achieve distinction on the 
boards, and partly explained it. Managers, 
he declared, were nowadays mere, shop- 
keepers ; he loathed their respectability and 
their iinserupuloiisness. Of genuine actors, 
he asserted that the breed had all but died 
out : men and women on the stage aimed at 
nothing but pecuniary and social success. 
Naturally, he found it difficult to collect, and 
harder stYll to hold together, a company after 
his own mind. 1 1 is crustiness was yot molli- 
fied by the attacks of gout which, with other 
considerations, had led him to abandon acting; 
he merely commanded, and whoever enlisted 
under his banner, leading men or insignifi 
cant recruits, became subject* to a rigid 
discipline. Mrs. Hawker, the second of that 
maiiie, a middle-aged but still handsome 
woman, alone preserved her independent 
dignity ; the despot never allowed himseff to 
criticise, aiuf rarely suspected that her acting 
gave any opportunity for ('ensure. If news- 
paper men chanced to think differently in 
this matter, he loudly condemned them to 
everlasting perdition. 

• 'The first night at Wattleborough was 
encouraging : a house nearly full, much 
applause, and Mrs. Hawker particularly well 
received. At ten (/clock next fnorning, as 
he and his wife were breakfasting together 
at their hotel, Mr. Hawker was told "that a 
young lady wished* to speak with him. 

“ A ygr^ig lady ? What name?" 

No name, sir. , Wishes to see you in 
private.” •.* € 

'The manager * looked at his wife, and 
laughed. 

41 Stage-stricken damsel, ten to one. May 
as well see her.” 

'The; stranger was standing alone in the 
lfujjes’ sitting-room, and, his first glance « 
assured NX % Hawker that he had to do with 

Vol. xv. -4. m 


no barmaid or milljnei s assistant .• A young 
lady, this, in the strict sense of the word ; 
perfectly dressed, comely of countenance, and 
her age not more than seventeen. The 
manager made his* stateliest bow? # 

v Madam, I am Mr. Howard Hawker. 
How can I be so happy as to serve you?” 

A profound agitation madeghe young lady 
incapable of replying. Mr. Hawke;- placed a 
('hair for her, and spoke a few •‘more words of 
reassuring civility. a 

“ 1 Vannot tell you my name,” said the 
other, at length, abruptly, but in a very 
pleasant voice. “ I have come to ask you' 1 
to beg your advice. I wish to become an 
actress. Please don’t think J have foolish 
ideas.” Mr. Hawker smiled. * 4 I know 
quite well that I should have, to begin 
in the very humblest way. 1 :\m (jiiile 

ready for that.” 

n u Von are a\yire, my (Pear young lady,*4hat 
Hie profession is crowded ? ” 

‘*()h, yes, 1 know it* \ <_*ry well. But so' 
many people, l believe, go info the profession 
in the wrong spirit. They think it is tlfe slant 
cut to to all sorts of things.*** It’s quite 
different with me. I like acting for its fiwn 
sake : I do, indeed I have t;;kcn part in 
private theatricals, and people sunned to 
think I didn't do badly. 1 don’t want to 
play Juliet." She laughed, with prettv con- 
fusion. 4 ‘ I’m a vciv practical pewon- if you 
only knew, I’m ready to work har<J for years*? 
if necessary. ’’ 

I'he manager’s eyes twinkled with sympa- 
thetic interest. * 

“Ah! Come now! If you really mean 
that. That’s the spirit. I wish to Heaven 
I heard more of that kind of thing/’ ^ 

The young lady reddened. * 

* “ You are willing to help me ? ” w she 
exclaimed, eagerly. 

Wait. 1 mustn’t inspire false hopes/ L 
presume vou are not of age yet ? 

“Oh, dear, no! I shall be seventeen jn a 
few days. Am I too \ v oung ? 

Thfc vivacity of her features, the quality of 
her voice, hyr r modcst yet spirited - bunripg, 
impressed the veteran very favourably indeed. 
He felt sure that the rase was hopeless : an 
army of relatives lurked somewhere in th$ 
.background, and would allow' him no chaifbe 
oj' enlisting this delightful girl, but he (tallied 
with the tempting thought". «, . 

“ Not a bit of it ; the %vounger the better. 
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But - pardon thrs^ upressary questions are 
you free to choose a profession ? ’’ 

“ I consider myself quite free,” she answered, 
resolutely, ♦■•id with a knitting of tin* hrows. 
“l*navc only a little monev. hut, if*it were 0 
impossible ty) support myself, I could l 
fuel sure I could manage to live for a year 
or two.’’ 

Mr. Hawker rejected. 

“T have <a surest ion to make. As I’m 
hither busy, would you talk with mv wife, 
with Mrs. Hawker? I think it would bt** the 
best way. Something might lx* 

The young lady readily assented, her face 
glow in;; in delighted anticijwtion. Having 
withdrawn, the man; held a quick conver- 
sation with his wife. «. : ^ l is. Hawker spent 

nearly an hour, privately talking with the 
aspirant. * 

know all ’ " she exclaimed, with bur- 
f lesqm?^ profundi tv of note, on joining her 
husband again. “Just as you thought. 
Daughter of a big man —country house a 
few miles away no 'mother .-heavy lathet 
sin* can't get on with. Yesterday she came 
ot\. a visit for a few days to irieyds in Wattle- 
borough, and they 'were at the theatre last 
night. Hi. fore leaving home, she had made 
cUp her mind to bolt ; but nobody knows. 
Plu;ked her ba**g for the visit as full as it 
woulfr hold, anti thinks she can get it awgy 
from her friend’s hquse." 

.“Yes. ‘ Xo goo 1, of course. What’s her 
father’s name ? ’’ 


“ Major Saxby, Medlow House." » 

“By (lad, I’ll go and s«*e him! Who 
knows? He might consent 

“ Rubbish ! She's the oniv child.” 

“ 1 shall go and see him. In any case, it's 
the right thing to do. If w<- send her away, 
t*ff to one she’ll take train n»r London. A 
determined little wench, an ; . by (lad. has 
the riglit stuff in her. 'Too »im<\ to let her f 
go off oil her own hook. '1 ne Major likely 
to lit* at home ? ” 

‘ “ f only know lie was then uMerdav.” 

'They Consulted a railway-guide. Medlow 
Station was some six miles a wn\, and there 
was a train presently. Mrs. Hawker, they 
arranged, should take* Miss Saxby round to 
the theatre, and amuse her for as long as 
possible, then, bring her back to tile 'hotel for 
luncheon. 

“Of course, 1 promised her faithfully to 
keep the secret,” said the actress. 

“Oh, of course. I 'll come round tic* 
Major. Always get on well with old militan 
coves. He'll be glad cnouglrSi^Juiow >he 
came to an honest man.” 

Mr. Hawker took the train to Medlow', 
and at about one oYRyd: walked up the 
drive, a noble avenue of beeches, which led 
to Major Saxby ’s house. bo his satisfaction, 
the Major was at home ; hut, when he sent 
in a card — a professional one- the servant 
came back with an unfavourable countenance. 
“ Would he make known his business?” 1 
“Toi.the Major himself/'* replied Mr. 
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Hawker, with sudden* warmth ; “certainly not 
to anyone else.” 

“ Then I am afraid Major Sax by cannot 
sec you ; he is engaged.” 

• “Young man, you will he good enough to 
tell your master that Mr. Vioward Hawker 
has come from Wattleborough to see him on 
very special business - very special business, 
indeed.” 

The servant carried this message, and it 


27 

take jhe trouble of writing to yifu ! Good 
morning.” ’ 9 

It was the encounter of two poteytates, 
peppery both of them, aijd neitherrfimistomcd 
to give way in a contest. Major Saxby 
despised the “actor fellow,” and- felt sere his 
alleged business was a mei^ pretence. Mr. 
Howard Ilawkei; cursed 'tin* lm light f aristo- 
crat, and chuckled fiercely at the* thought of 
his power to be revenged. It was all over in* 



was effectual. Mr. Hawker passed through 
the great hall, entered the library, and found 
himself face to fact* with a tall, thin, choleric 
looking man, who spoke at once in a high 
voice not too studiously modulated. 

“ Now, sir, pray he as brief as you c an. I 
am on the point of leaving for London, and 
have only live miijutcs to spare.” »- 

The manager, whose blood was already 
healed, glared at the peremptory gentleman. 

“ Sir, if you have no time to spare, my 
business ha,d better be postponed. ' 1 am* not 
in the habit of hurrying myself.” 

“Then be good enough to leave me,” said 
the Major, with barely restrained wrath, 
“and, if you will, communicate with iwe wi 
svritinft.” 

ft Sir,” shouted the manager, “I’ll leave 
you quickie enough, but I’m bothered if I 


a moment. The manager, as no train served 
for his return, took a ily to Wattlcborough, 
and vowed that Major Saxbv should pay for it." 

% 'fired, hungry, divided between wrath*und 
glee, he reached the hotel, where Mrs. Hawker ' 
and Miss Saxby were at lunch in a, pil'kile - 
room. With an apology lor his lateness, he 
sat down and ate heartily, addressing now 
and then a friendly word to his guest, 'who 
was nervous but exhilarated. 

“ Young lady-,” he said, at length leaning 
back and assuming a grave visage, “are you 
still in the same mind ? ” 

Indeed, I am.” « a 

“ 'Then ” -lie glanced at his wife- “ allaw 
’me to make a suggestion. ‘ To-morww is 
S*unday, and by the 9. 15^ we have for Milling- 
ton, where we shall givi^ as *hcre, two ijer- 
formances.* Now, I am able to # offer yojj a 
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part a very small part, but still a pa, v t in 
the purr we give at Millington on Monday 
night., You will easily learn your words ; you 
come on only mire, $nd then- will be plenty 
of time tor me to put you in the way ol it. 
What do you say to this ? " 

Jt. took the gul's breath away, and had 
scarcely less •effect* upon Mrs. Hawker, who 
in vain tried to read her husband’s face. 

l< You are very kind, ' faltered the* aspirant. 

“ Do von shy k it, young lady? Are you 
afraid ? ” 

“ \(», no ; JVieeept, 'with gratitude 1 ’’ 

u (iood ! Consider it settled. " lie waived 
a royal hand.* “Now prav tell me wlW-lher 
you live in W’att Thorough. Should you 
prefer to remain here quietly at the hotel till 
tomorrow morning ? Or have you arrange 
incuts to make ?” 

Miss Saxbv. pale but self possessed, was 
irady with her reply. Slu* had friends in the 
town whom she* must see, but she would 
return to the hotel to pass the night. 'This 
being approved. sheVook leave, with abund 
ant thanks, and the manager was able to give, 
his wife an explanation of what lie had done. 
Walking about the room, he told the story of 
Major Saxby’s insolent heha\iour, and gloried 
in the revenge he was about to take. Miss 
Saxbv should tread the boards of the (Queen’s * 
Theatre, Milljngton. conn 1 of it what might. 
The stilfneekcd old aristocrat had gone to 
London, where, if he staved tor a day or two. 
startling news wou!< 1 r< aeh him. 

Mrs. Marker entered into the jest. but not 
without anxietx. 't he \oiing lady’- plan, she 
said, was to escape from her fri< ndsy, at 
\\ iittleboroiigh on the pretence that --he; felt 
uneasy aher a lit ol ilbtemper in whic h she 
had parted with lor lather, , aijd must go 
home to make it up that she would get 
a wav by train, trawl to London, where a 
friend would rtniw lar. and there think 
of the next step. 'Lhis.it Mr. 1 lawker < ould 
give her no help. Aher wh.it 1 .ad happened, 
'sheTvoiild somehow adapt tin; o hone to the 
circumstances, being a dc'idedlv ingenious 
voting woman. 

> Now, Miss Saxhv's Ciisappearanc e from the 
house of her hiends. people living, in a 
remote part of the town, hadva.used surprise 
and uneasiness, whidi was not diminished by 
the arrival of a telegram for her. This des- 
patch was to inloi m«>her that her father l\ud 
suddenly been ‘c alled to London, and on 
Opening it, whic h sin* did instantly, lie-lore 
uttering a word as tp her singular behaviour, 
thy young lady syw a good opportunity of 
gaining the, end she had in View. * 


“ 1 can't tell you what it is,' 5 she exclaimed, 
with a face which would have delighted Mr. 
Iktwker, “but it’s from father, and I must 
go home as soon as possible. Mysteries as 
usual, yes," she Ridded, smiling. “ All 1 can 
say is, that before I came away, father and I 
had one <»f our worst quarrels, and 1 think 
it'll be all right now if I go back this after 
noon. No, 1 can’t tell you where T have 
been this morning. Mysteries again. I'm 
the rno‘g mysterious person von ever knew." 

She k'-pt tin- telegram tight in her hand, 
and talked ‘on as i/ suddenly reljewd from 
some oppression of spirits. The friends had 
no clue e but to* let her depart ; she was, 
present 1 . accompanied to the station, and 
seen ol! io Medlow. Here she would gladly 
have ah . hied, to steal home and pack more 
of lur ; ^sessions, for never was young ladv 
of scu teen more desperately resolved tc 
escape .Torn domestic rule : but, though 
her Ihwer had gone away, her severe 
aunts, wo in number, reigned at Medlow 
House. So she had, no choice but to 
travel ! oilier on, to wait at an unknown 
station, and, long after nightfall, , journey 
back l< W attleborough. where, with joy and 
tremor*. hie regained the hotel. There was 
now lit! •• danger of discovery before she had 
got awa' and begun lu-r professional can er 
her professional, career! To - morrow 
mcMiine. it 1 icing Sunday, she would easily, 
with a Lille veiling of tin- face. a\oid all risks 
on tlu- wav to the station. And at Millington, 
twenty miles distant, not a soul knew her.- 
That si me night, when lie returned 1mm 
the theatir, Mr. Hawker showeddier the pail 
slu- was to plav at Millington. It consisted 
of some thirty words, uttered b\ half do/eiis. 
She took the- eop\ t<> bed, and did not sleep 
until slu- knew the speeches perleotly. 

She- was to be called Miss Woodward, a 
name ol her < houdug from a book slit 1 had 
recently read. With Miss Woodward the 
chief members ot the company were- next 
day made acquainted, as they travelled to 
Millingon. and all of them knew that their 
liianager had a joke in hand, though they 
were not peimitted to taste- itvg^Ml flavour. 
The young ladv tried to see these netV Iriends 
in a light*- of sympathy Mid admiration, imt, 
eveh betore reaching the; journey's end, she 
found herself regretting their faults of manner,, 
their detective; education. She: was under 
Mrs. Hawker's wing, and everyone behaved 
to her with entire respect ; yet the result ol 
this morning's experience was undLni:\b|L 
disillusion. Moreover, she had a slight, 
headachy, enough, of course, to 'accoiVnt for 
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her nut viewing the prospect quito so hope 
fully as yesterday. 

.’g Millington, early in the afternoon, \fr. 
Hawker invited her to step round with him 
to*the theatre, where they foiyid two or three 
m n lounging and talking amid a dim lii 
wilderness whieh made her heart sink. Altera 
word or two with these individuals the manager 
conducted her to a room, where there was, 
at allVvents, davlighfr, though the window 
seemed not to have been cleaned lor ve.iis. 

“ Here we can have a <piiet little rehearsal," 
]ie said, gciyallv. “ Afterwards. *\e'll go on 
to the sfrige, and you shall learn to walk. 
Yes. learn to walk, mv (leaf voting lad\ ; or, 
rather, make a beginning of learning. \ oil 
thought von t -'//// \/ walk ? I la, 


“Headache!" he eehoi d, repeat hlullv. 
“1 hope you're not subject to th.it kind of * 
thill" ? Well go Oil to the st. me ; thejivdl 
air will do vou imkm!." m • 

He led her out of the now dusky room 
into a darkness so lomplete that only hy 
stiikine a mateh eould he I i w < { his wav. On 
tin stage, hy a velkow ilaie bl ga*. a earpentu 
w;e« doing some sort ol woik. and anotlu i 
man, smoking a pipe, i d 1 \ watched him. « 
•before these peuple. Miss Saxhv r»eei\cd lu*r 
t list lesson in»depui tiueiit, w’nieh lasted an 
hour. It was an etlurt M huoimi, tor she fell 
scarcely able to stand : hut the manager v 
her a ‘word ot praise now and flu" id :•« 
haved less violently than in the p 1 . e ioW}n. 


ha ! We spall si. e, we shall 

St ’C. 

♦ The quiet little rehearsal 
lasted lather more than two 
hours, and was a more 
horrible ordeai than Miss 
Sa\by had evei conceived. 
Altogether losing sight of the 
fact that # hc eould not hope 
to retain her in his company, 
that Jin was merely anxious 
to exasperate her lather, Mr. 
Hawker put the uirl through 
his \ erv se\ crest drill. . It 
annoyed him, to start with,* 
when lie found her by no 
ine..ms so ! i ighl as at I heir 
first fleeting ; he w< mid make 
n<> allowanee fur the eireum 
stances. I’os^f.ssed by artistic 

fury, he insisted on drawing 
out. at once, all the ability 
lie di\ ined as lurking in hu\ 
The llatness and aw k ward - 
n< ss with which she spoke her 
phrases tor the ma navel's 
stun aspect ol business 
utterly diseoneei led her 
st h hi drove him out ot 



patience. by the exertion of 
marvellous self- restraint, Mr. 

Hawker use^U*no oaths, but 

his denunciation, his luoeken, 

bis altitudes which* seemed to •threaten 

personal violence, brought the victim all fin 

to a In ii iti in; slate. And at length she burst 

into tears., 

kl ( ome, come ! booh, pooh. ' He shook 
her shoulder paternally. “What's all lhi-.. J 

1 miller rough ? ' 

bile miserable young lfldy pleaded her 
headline. 



•• Well, thaljUlo I'M :he |m*-m nt,"*he#sii;:, 
at 1 e 1 1 a, ti i . ** To moriow fnoining you will be 

here w it h. i h* ■ company at ten. 

AJie letuin. I to ihe hotel. drank a cup 
of tea. and wvni to bed. .Y coward bop?' 
dial she might he too ill to get up* to- 
# moiiow was her only consolation as she lay 
throiigh the long hours, crying and 'mflcriny. 
Put sleep (’aiiie, •and on Mond;y/ m< niii^g 
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Mrs. Hawkers kind attentions partly restored 
her to a hopeful frame of mind. It was a 
day of painful effort and harassing emotions, 
before the, whole <;ompanv she had to go 
through her wretched little part ; now shrinking 
with shame, now over-hold by mere force of 
desperation. The words grew hateful to her 
ears. A contemptuous smile on the face of 
the actress with whom her scene was placed 
made her feel the meanest of mortals, and 
more than once she was sorely tempted* 
to lice from the theatre, to escape and 
hide herself anywhere. Hut in the end 
the manager, declared himself pretty well 
satisfied, and, haranguing the company, 
lauded her spirit of perseverance. 

by this time it was known at Medlow 
Mouse that MissSaxbv had disappeared from 
Wattlebomiigh. On Monday morning, one 
of the aunts received a letter, m which an 
account was given ot the voting lady’s sudden 
departure for home, with private comments 
on the .singularity of her manner. In an hour 
or two her falsehoods were disclosed, and 
alarm was at its height. A telegram to tne 


whereabouts could be formed. Hut at this 
moment came the postman, and among the 
haters delivered was one which Major S;|\hy 
read with tumultuous feelings. 

“ Nr,” wrote Jiis correspondent, “though 
yom behaviour when I recently called upon 
you would he quite sufficient to excuse my 
silence, l will not leave you ignorant of the 
gratifying fact that your daughter makes her 
first appearance, this evening, on the stage of 
the b'lieen's Theatre, Millington, Her part 
is a -moll one, but you will understand that 
this 'ouhMnot. hg otherwise. /The young 
lad\ -hows an admirable spirit, and I have 
span d no pains in preparing her for her 
tft'f'h.' With perseverance, I have* no doubt 
wha. \cr that she mav become an ornament 
of : ;<• noble profession she has adopted. 

( )fl lg you niv sincere congratulations, 

“ 1 am, sir, 

k> Faithfully yours, 

lb >\\\\ K I > Il.WVkl K.” 
noting this Idler into his pocket, and 
wit it a word of information to the dis- 
tiU' ! ladies. Major Sax by rushed from the 

house. lie 



Major at his Fondon hotel remained un- 
answered ; owing U\ his movements in town, 
he did not .receive it till late at night. 
Travelling by the newspaper train on Tuesday 
morning, the enraged and anxious father 
readied home about nine o’c lock. No news 
had arrived : no conjecture as the girl’s 


drove post- 
haste into 
Wattlebomiigh, 
and t h e r e 
caught a train 
for Millington, 
before noon 
he arrived at 
the On eon's 
Theatre. The 
hex -ol lire was 
open, and he 
demanded the 
manager. 

Mr. Hawker, 
ant i e i pa ting 

\i>it, had given his instructions. 

“What name shall l say, .sir ? ^ 
inquired the official. 

“ Their is my card.” 

d in. Major cooled his heels for some live 
ninutes. . 

v * Mr. Ilawker is engaged, siv (j Will you let 
him know on what business you haw* come?" 

“lie knows mv business perfectly well,” 
answered the Major, sternly. “.Tell him so, 
and that 1 m not in the mood to stand any 
nonsense.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Of one thing Major Saxby was able to 
assure himself : the play-bill at the.Ah^atrc 
did not exhibit hN daughter’s name. Possibly 
tin; old ruffian had told a mere lie. * As he 
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meaning of this insolent i 
MajoT ! One 
, and I'll have 


stood fuming, the olTieial name back and 
re[)orted tlTat Mr. Hawker could onlv spare a 
minute or two. The Major was led into* a 
room, and tin: manager ruse to receive him 
with cold dignity. # 

“ Well, sir? Hid you receive m\ letlei 
this morning ? I ’ray be as brief as possible ; 

I am very busy." 

“ What is ihe moaning of this insolence?” 
“He careful, MajoT! One 
word fr>o much, and I'll have 
you kicked into the street. 

•What the d^uce do von n*ean, • 
sir, by talking about insolence? 

At considerable inconvenioTioe -I rellSi 

to mvself, I went from Wattle 
borough to vour house to spi ak 
with you about vour daughter, 

* remember, no doubt, how ! 

treatment 1 Whether ^nu know IlMffKk fMjm 

it or not, m\ position and \ 

re 'cognise a km(lre(l^sj)irit. • 

grievous misunderstand 

f | n i e 1 1 y. “When you 

came to Med low, vou 

fgtind me in a great burrs , ■ 

and, I will add, in a verv * 

bad trni|vr. I think, as *■ Al ,,. , 

you had brought news 

ol stteh moment to me, you should have 

overlooked mv hastiness : but of ih.ft we'll 

say no more. I lave the kindness to explaiif 

this astoun<Jj>e; letter of yours." 

Deliberately and somewhat pompously, 
the manager made known all that ^*>nccrned # 
Miss Sa\i)v.« • , * 

“She played last night. Major, ’’ he added, 
“and played, I am bound to say, very well, 
everything considered. '1'his voting ladv has a 
hiture ; and, in my opinion, it would be un 
jJirdonftble to interfere with her manifest voca- < 

tioif I am jirepared, Major Sa\bv, to ” 

ThcfTistener could control himself n^ longer. 


“Wiiat you are prepared to* do, Mr. 
Hawker, does not in the fe.mi conci rn me. * 
I must immediatelv see m\ daughter." • 

“ by all mean-. \ on ill lindjher at the 
bull I Intel, where slio is probably receiving 
insti uction from Mi\ I Lov ker." ' 

fiery words quiveied upon his tongue, but 


mm*#?' 

St -Mte 
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remember, in 
was received. 


recognise a ki 
and the e\plar 
1 Iawker's ( all 
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should have 

the Major kept 

them b.iek. He 1 coliili 

i ; not M 

of ill. ft We'll 

trust himself [■ . 

sav anything at all, an 

. iih 

ss to explaiif 

merely a bow 

let i the loom. Mr li 

.j;er 

sat down ami 

< hin klcftl ; but, ton-seei: 

r h tliv 

pompously. 

issue *>f Miss 

>a \ 1 » v s intc i \ ievv w 1 ; 

i her 

it Lfincerned. 

father, he als^s 

■fghrd «c,vr tin loss of a 

•m^re 

• 

promising pupi 

1 than had for a long 

time 


i oi i ic uouei ins i 1.1 i m i 

Major ,sa.\bv was detained at the hotel for* < 
nearly an horn. In the end,*a cab conveyed 
fiipi and his daughter to the station. *Miss 
, Sax’oy was weeping, ntft however incon- 
solably ; the Major, perspiring freely, kept, a 
grave, but not severe, silence. 
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II I 1 , South Kensington Museum 
is a much maligned institution. 
And yet, although to revile it* 
seems fashionable, few will 
.ventuu.'. to deny two things - 
the interest of its contents and 
the courtesy ‘and ability ot its ollicials.i 

No doubt many of tin: South Kensington 
treasures 1 are not exhibited so advantageously 
as they might be ; but unless you expect the 
officials to provide new buildings out of their 
own pockets, you can’t blame them lor this. 

Among the little known possessions o! the 
museum is a collection of Children's books 
of bygone gem-rations. '1'hese < juaint publiea 
lions, which elate frem the sixteenth century 
onwards, give one an excellent notion ml 
the manners an<l customs and l>eliels that 
prevailed among our ancestors : besides 
showing what kind ol educad mal litciature 
was jmnidgd tor the instruction and amuse 
moat of the children of other days. t 

Here is reproduced the first ol a set ol lour 
pictures illustrating various stages in the 
caiVcr ot a Hood bov. 1 he bad boy, ol 
course-, commences by thumping his sister in 


The- It t« i king merit «-h«f ac«pim* . 

r-, 

• }b it grriOi-r in olive.-, iM or, his inm*l inspire. 


\V \ i i ks. 

tin- nursery and winds up at the end of a rope 
m Newgate. 'These,, pictures are from a 
(juaint little book called “ The Kdiuburgh 
New Alphabet and Progress of Industry. 
Sixpence Plain; .One Shilling ( 'olourecl.’’ 
Nowadays it could be sold with [unfit 
at .. farthing another instance of the 
|)ro:..*' ss of industry ; but this is by the way. 
The \ b O contains four letters to the page, 
and s rather curious. “ I ’ stands for Idiot 
- a A' ird figure astride a hobby-horse, with 
a lo I s rap on his head (the idiot's, not the 
hor ->) and an enormous ruff round his neck. 
“ / stands for Zoologist. A benevolent 
pci-.n is sitting in a valley making notes. 
I.io: elephants, sea-serju igs, and wild-lowl 

of t it sort are looking over his shoulder, no 
doi: ! in order to see that their idiosyncrasies 
nic ioj)ei'l\' deseiibcd. 

All rile aljihabet, the Progress ol I lulustry. 
'The t lood bov is introduced in the nursery 
stay (No. i). He looks rather a repulsive 
yoiic-j \agabond, so that his amiabilities must 
b«j taken for granted. So supremely perfect 
was our (loot! bov, that we are told even 
“'This Rocking horse, his merit did anjuirr.” 


Now allasiilrJW’plaid his yovithfitl Toys. 
L\Mj> I myuirU Jill lus rare cinployit , 
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pen-and ink embellishments is by no Means 
unknown in our own day. 

Our reproduction is from tin* ijuaintest 
educational book imaginable. It is calk'd 
II I T YISIRLL WORLD: 

OR, 

XnMiNt'I A I IKK AM* I’M ICKI.S (>!■ All. NIK 
(.am i lUIM.S HIM ARK IN NIK WnRII*. Am 
OK Xtl-'.N's J-.M RI.oVMI-.N 1 I'lII-.ltKIN. 

In Alxivt* ly) C 'll t >. 

W’kiiikn uy run Aimior in Lai in am* 

1 1 ioii Di 1 1 n. 

Urine l ’iH- <>t lib 1;M I’.s^iys, mill the nn*>t so il ;ii »lc t< 
OiiMirub ('apni ilics <*i .mv he li.it li hit h< Tin m;nle. 
i;i;. 

“Latin a n d — 

I Iigh I hitch . | 


must remember how overcome the authoi 
was with the magnitude of his subject, and 
forgive a little incoherence. 

It is the page dealing with “ Deformed 
and Monstrous 'Topic that we have repro- 
duced in Xo. 5. 'The three figures are 
supposed to ( mbody every one of the strange 
and Ic.uful afflictions that are given below. 
It is a peculiar anthropological lesson foi 
chilclnu, such as even Sir William Turner 
hirnsi It could not have given. I low exhaus- 
tive the definitions of “ Monstrous and 
Detornied I'eople ’’ 1 How < on* rnirnt: are 
I lie reference 
XLVI. numbers illustrat- 


“ M<*st suitable to 
( TfildrciiX ( 'apaci- 
t it s," et(*. ! Hut 


| Deformed and Mon- 
llrous People. 


D< formes & 
Monjtrqfi. 


ug “the jolt 
leaded,” “the 
* 1 u 1) dice ked , " 


don't he under 
anv misapprehen- 
sion. 'I'he author 
knew as well as 
you that he had 
got' hold, of a stu- 
pendous theme. 
He is half afraid 
to begin. There 
are nine prefaces ; 
as you tun; these 
over 1 ' you begin 
to think it's all 
preface, and the 
whole thing an 



and the rest. And 
how useful it must 
be when children 
grow up and go 
out into a trucu- 
lent world to 
know the Latin 
for ' k wrv Sleeked, - ' 
“ bln hi er-lipped," 
a n d ‘ ‘ 1.) a 1 d - 
pnted." 

Ah! 'I’here was 
no need for night 
schools and the 
like in those (lavs. 


eighteenth cen- 
tury joke. It is 
no joke, however, 
but a serious < <lu 
national woik put 
into the hands 
of teachers and 
children with the 
view of instructing 
the m in every 
thing, known and 
unknown, on the 
lac- * of this planet. 
1 'ret’aee No. 4 
conunences with 
tlris ambiguous 

0 

aphorism : “ In 

strict’. 1 - >11 * is the 
means ol expelling 
rudeness, re/ 7 // 
7 7/ //■ // vtwng m/A 
ought to he 7 i>iV/ 


MonftrOUS Monfrojt 

and deformed People are Sc defarvics funt 

thrift which differ in the Body abeuntes corporc 
from the ordinary Jhafe\ a com muni forma, 

o< rre the hurt (bant, 1. ut font, jmmanis (hya*, 
tkli'Ae Dwarf, 2. minus (Pnmilic ) g." 

Or.c w irh two Bndic'g Bicrifer, 3. 

Or^c with two Head , 4. Bicips, 4. 

ard/uch like Mtnfi. r-. &■ id gemn inonftra. 

A/rrryJf thclc arc n\ lotted, His accenfcntur. 

The jolt-headed, 5. Capita,-^, 

The great -nofid, 6. Nafo, 6 '. 

The blubber-lipped, 7. Laheo , 7. 

The blub-chceKcd, 8 . Bucco, $. 

The goggle-eyed, 9. S,{ yaho, 9. 

Th ry- necked, 10. Obfhpus , 10. 

77 v great -jeh mated, it. StrumoJ'u 11. 

The crump- hacked, \i. Gibhcfus, 12. 

The crump- fro ted, 13. he ripn , I 3'..,. 

7 'V fieeplc- crowned, 13. C/Io, 1 p 

add to tGfe adde 

The baldpatetL 14^. - Cahvpjlrum, 14. 


( 'onsider the mag- 
nilieently com 
plete lessoll oil 
Serpents and 
( beeping 'filings 
which is next 
shown (Xo. !>). 
The habitat ol 
each reptile i u s 
succinctly given. 
" 'flu- Adder in 
the Wood," “ I lie 
Asj* in the fields," 
and “ The W’aL r 
Sna ke ” cur i 
ously enough 
"in the water." 
liven the most 
•familiar objects ol 
domestic life were 
not overlooked. 
kk The Hon (or 


fit nils hid in l he , Mild snake) in 

st'hotdsT 'flic ’talies/ire ours, but don't ask us houses ’* ! Again, you can refer to crVcli -bp 
to -explain it. Possibly it is “ Instruction . . . its number in tne. picture. W liat prfhc 
wi’h which,’’ etc., that is meant ; but you less hint is given about the Salamander 
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Snakes creep 
Jfj winding tbemjelw.s ; 

The Adder, i, 
in the wood i 

The Water- fnake, a. 
in the water ; 

The Viper, 3. • 

amongjl gnat fan a : 

The Afp, 4. in tie fields. 

The Boa (cr Mild fnake) 5. 

in lloufts. 

The Slow-worm, 6. 
js blind. _ 

The Lizard, 7. • 

and the Salamander, 8. 

(that Uvetb long infire) have 

J /“>■ 

n The Dragon, g. 
a winged Serpent, 
ktlLlh with l) U Buathm 

The bafilifk, ro. 
with his h\e f ; 

And the Scorpion, 1 1 , 
with hie [Q’Jonous tint. 


Strpentei tj liepttlia . 

Angurs repunt 
finuaruitT fc i 
Coluber , 1 . 
in Sylva ; 

Matrix (hydra) 2. 
in Aqua ; 

Vtf>er a, 3, . 

infaxiii 

A/pis t 4. in carupis. . 

in Domibus. 

C<e<.ilia, 6. 

el\ caca. 

Lactrta , 

Sajmnandra, f> 

(in igne vivax,) habent 
pedes. 

DracOy cj. 

Serpens a\<itus y 
nccat hnlitu. . 

Uafitijcus , IC. 

Oculi i ; 

h\ or; •> , rr. 
venenata cauda. 


(that liwth long in liie and*thai I i u ■ /no 
hath never S' i n ) ? Whv, that hr hath ti ■* *t . 
What would Min ? \o. S in the piriurr 

shows him dancing a hnm|)i|H‘ and sur- 
rounded with a firi'y ninilms. The Dragoi*, 
we are told, is a winged serpent, that killeth 
with his breath. I 00k at him in No. <). 
Next mines the deadly eved basilis^ and tite 
Scorpion wgh liis # poi.sonous tail. * 11 ;. t e.?n it* 
really he possible that such things were 
seriously .taught in our schools? 

‘‘The Visible World” next goes on to gi\e 
a (jiieer list of Kuropcan states. I hey * 
fjjcjudt sueh unfamiliar eountries as^ 
Croatia, Dacia, Sclnvunia, Podolia, Tartary ( '.) 
Lithuania, •! .island, Muscovy ittn/ m Russia. 


The waiting lesson (•includes : 
“ Now we div our writing with ( a 1 i s- 

sand out of a sand box." 1'he I tarher 
. . • 

: is said 1 1 » prilotin skiin' queer 

| ol tires. ‘Alter ha\ing ‘•washed us 

in sin I s , ' “ lie upiaieth si vein with 
! a pen knile, whereat the blnod 

| spirtelh i )f 1 14 * siei man 

! wi: read ; “ Now the Physician he 

leeleth his pulsi and theiT pie 
| s< 1 iheth a r< < eipt in a hill that is 

i mad(^ ready in an apothecary's shop, 

| where dings •.in- kept in gallvpots. v 

! “ 1 lift and prawr is (sir /) the 1 m t 

: pin sir," ( onrhides • t h* * .mis i, 

■ jiiiMisly. 

K\cn law n tennis is de.>< 1 ibed ,111 
! this wondeilul work. “This is the 
spoil of nohli mm who stir their 
hollies. I in wind hall being 1 1 1 1* ■< 1 
with air hv naans of a u ntil is 
tossed to and fro w ith llie list in the 
opm air." An interesting* game ! 

We n«-\t 111*11 to an euai mure 
delightful ediu ational wsuk on tin.* 
sll I >ji •( t of eti(|llctT lof ('hildlell. It 
was puhlished* in the very first \rar 
ol the eighteenth century. N*>le that 
there ale added to t hi * Kill's lor 
# l»cha\ iour, “Some shorf .Mill «. I i Nt 
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Precepts. Truly they are very “mixt/V 'The 
work went into at least four rditions. We 
are sire it would go into fourteen if someone 
brought it out again vow. Resides the title- 
page (No. 7), we reproduce pages einhl, nine, 
and fourteen of this most curious little work 
(Nos. Sj <), and 10.). Rule l ight, on page eight, 
will surprise our own little well bred ones. 

The preface portentously tells us that 
“ A scholar ill bred in his beha\ iour .... is 
the fretting disease of his parents' discontented 
mind : who, if they be persons, of good and 
ingenious breeding, cannot but be tilled with 
heinous resentment, to observe in their 
children a carriage so hateful and unlike their 
own.” 

First ('onus ‘‘On behaviour at the church." 


( 8 ) 

8. Feed thy ft If with thy two 
Fingers, and the Thumb of the 
left hand. 

9. Speak not at the Table, it 
thy Superiors he difcuurltng, med- 
dle nor with the matter. 

10. If thou want any thing 
from the Servants, call to them 
foftU'.* 

11. Eat not too fail, or gree-’’ 
dily. . 

* 2. Eat not too much, but mo- 
derately. 

15. Far not fn flow as ro make 
Others wait for thee. 

M Mi ke not a noife with thy 
tongue, mouth, lips, or breath, 
tirher in eating or drinking, 

i 5. Stare not iivthc face of any 
one ( rfpecially thy Superior ) at 
the Tbale, 

t< 5 . Greafe not* thy Fingers or 
Napkin, moie than necdlity re. 
quires. 


Here is one precept from dm. < ategorv : " IV 
not liastv to tun out of th« < hurch when tin- 
worship is ended, as n thou wort weary of 
lining there/' The following is marked as 
important : “Smell not to the'in^-at nor move 
it to tin* nose. 'Turn it; not the other side 
upward to \ie\v it upon the plate. Throw 
1 Eot anything under-'the table. Gnaw iv>t 
bones, but clean* them with thy knife." 

SoTUe of the maxims were shrewd enough 
and applieahle.at all. times. Under “ Rules 
for- behaviour in Guimpanv," wc read; “If 
thy sujicrior. be relating a story, say not 1 I 


( 9 ) 

17. Bite not thy bread, bur 
brcaK tc, but not with flovcnly 
Fingers, nor with the fame where- 
with thou takcll up thy meat# 

;S Dip not thy Meat in the 

SiVVLC. 

19. Take not fait withagreazy 
Knife. ^ 

10 Spit not, cough not, nor 
blow thy Note ai Table if it may 
be avoided ; hut if there bo ne- 
crflity, do it afide, and without 
much node. 

n. Lein not thy Elbow on 
r he Table, 01 on the back of thy 
L hair. 

2 1 . StulT not f h v mouth fo 
as to hll thy Checks ; be content 
with (mailer Mouthfuls. 

2^. Blow not thy Meat, but 
with Patience wait till it be cool. 

24. Sup not Broth at the Ta- 
bic, but eat It widi 3 Spoon. 


have ^'iird it before,' but attend as if it. we 
to the*, altogether new. Sir/// not to <]/iislit 

( 14 ) 

7. In coughing or fact ling make 
as mtle noife as poHi’.de. 

8 . If thou cannot avoid yawn- 
ing, Lhut thy Mouth with, thine 
Hind or Handkerchief before if, 
turning thy face afidc. 

9. WheuthnublowcU thy Note, I 

let thy Handkerchief heated, and j 

make not a noife in fo doing. I 

in. Gnaw not thy Nalls, pick 
them not* nor bite them with thy ! 

Teeth. ! 

it. Spit not in the Room, hue in 
! ,i*corner, and rub it out with thy ; 

V Foot, or rather go out and do 

i it abroaJ. i 

12 L can not upon the Chair of | 

n Superior, Banding behind him, | 

•I i Spit not upon the hre, nor j 

fit too wide with thy Knees at if. j 

; 14. Sit not with thy legs i 

rrcfftd, but keep them firm and 
Idled, and thy Feet even, j 

15. Turn not thy back to any, u 
but place fh* fell conveniently, J 
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the truth of it. Tf p A ) • “ 'Hu- snail* carrieth 

he tell it ftot right, 
snigger not, nor en- 
deavour to help ont 
or* add to his rela 
lion. * 

The page we next 
reproduce (No. 11) 
was one of .several 
i n u Vhe Y i si hie • 

World*' which were 
intended (1) To 
beach the Alphabet : 

( 2 ) To te?tch a little 
J .atin ; (g) To render 
children familiar with 
the forms of animals, 
etc. : and (.] ) 'To give 
the eharaeteristies of 
:.x*eh. How manv 
birds did the sapii nl 
mthor try to kill w ith 
.me stone ? 

There may I>e # 
several opinions 
thou! th* value of 
:he information. 

I he (at crieth “ ; 

‘‘The ( 'hicken ] >i p - 
) e t h : k * T h e 
diK'kow singeth": 

‘ The 1 )og grinneth.** 

These he helpful 
lints. Other pages 

;a\wven more start- . to being a^lwarf. H 

ing laets. “ The is, he s.a \ s, alwa\ • 

;'oose gagleih*’ : <k the hear grmnhlelh." Who. aeeignpanied 1 iv his faithful dog Jowlcr, g 
nth not met a grumbling hear? Again, wonderful (juadiuped, who mixo him as 


rli 


FtL ft cl am at, nau nau 

! N 

n 

horn. 

( 'ollld » 

1 I 1 V- 

The Cat crieth . 



tiling 

ptwsiblv 

lie 

Ami pa clamat, bob 

o 

0 

more 

luminous ?‘ 


Fhe Carter crieth. 


Nr 

\t 'come 

the 




title • 

page and 

two 

Pul! us pipit, pi pi 

p 

V 

s p" ■ ( 

'i iif (Mi pa 

g e s 

The Chicken fippeth. 



( X ( )s. 

12 , i and 

- m 

« 1) 



Irom 

an old l.olterv 


loti \ uv, UJflii j V^| 

The CtukcjL'JiTtgeik. ,, 

* Con is ringitur, err R r 

1 he D ‘ s R rimt &' 

Serpnr fihilaf, f S f 

^ '- v OjX’lb. 

r ’ r ncu!in cl am at, tac tac T t 
: >A Wn d_. 'lb 'Joy (ruth. 

ululat, w •’< U u 

V be Owi L'coutb. 

T.t i W W 


v T.rpus vagi;, I'.mW 

Lin linn* runkith. T 


A.eav ceaxaf? 1 co\ X X 

nti,i x a 

iv t f..< Linus r\y.lit, A' A A' j ^ ^ 

jf, 1 A i s * 

Loftons?! L 0‘i'L S* 

j Lre Am: <r Ilf- 1 

' -■ ■ ■■■ fu iacth. 


llook, # published in 
Ldinhurgh in the 
•second" decade of 
this ecn^urv. XuL 
that it. is 1 ; 1 . -ignet i 
to allure ! .iitie ( )iu s 
into a k now ledge af 
their Tetters hv wav 
of MiversionX The 
author is “ 'Tommy 
Trip, a Lover of 
( Tildren." 'Tommy 
was a wonderfulh 
prolific pmdiu’ei* ol 
children s eduea 
^ioi*d toy Looks. lie 
was a mythical ] »* t- 
soliage, ‘'Ol flew hat 
analogous % to Santa 
(. Tuts. 1 n tin* prefflee 
to his Lottery Look, 
'Tommy lets the little 
ones into some of his 
secrets. I Ie e< ml esse 


A NFAV 

LOTTERY KOOK, 

» ov 

A Plan Kntirch/ \t‘w ; 

Hoipictl to jit'c’io l.iiln On, a into II 
K:iuu kit^t 1 f i : m l,( I tu >, m c. by 
m.iv of I)n< im.iii, 

liV TOMMY Tim>, 

A Lour Oj 

' • 

T:))*xnn{cft : 

J’n <!,,( «/„/■ S 7 IU. 

UY O' A IV AND h LI)U!,Hir.H „ 1 K h I r, 

lhP) 

iV/i^ Tu j’ -., - 
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hyinuhiS COCKEKl^N^toR^JttlmirtGm 

M>c-jirt Out Stow thtcjuMy bulthptc own 

Tty rare A rithme ticL thru, auejhcw 

Tlvvaft $umS ofTtouih wttfor thy Labour. 

,7 ‘ • 

At tin* top of rarh pa”'e is a line which ”iws 
a clue to tilt* art i< K sold, and underneath is 
jjvei* a verso on the same subject. That 
some tpieer things were formerly hawked in 
the streets of 4he Metropolis is made evident, 
in the wood eut here shown. It depicts tin.* 
vendor of writing inks following his ass 
through thi' streets, thi* animal heir,^ laden 
with drums or keys of writing lluid, most 
pro!>ahlv hone' made. 

'I'lie compiler <>1 the little book is most 
anxious to point a moral \vhcf!c\er he eaji. 

At the top of one pn;;e we read, M.iintv 
sweet-briar. Kue, s;i“e, and mint, a fartliine, 
a hunch.'* 'The pieUire shows a patriarchal 
person selling these, herbs. I’ndeineath are# 
the lines : 

As thro’ the lit -Ms lie l»ein b i ■/. 'I hi-. w;iy 
I hue N:itme s wyiks ilbi‘<.i nin:; ; 

So you should |. iodise e\eiv duv «* # 

1 o trfee the of k\u iiiiiiy. 

One old woman cries: “1 middle, Middle. 
Mumplini's, oh ! "and another sa\s, coaxini»lv : 
u ( omc buy my little Jemmies, my little 
I altars; l>nt a halfpenny each.’’ 'These are 
caries for the purpose of east Ration at 
hontb and jp school. JtTiildren wi re not 
humoifreM and coddled in those days, nor 


did the* magistrates issue summonses against 
irate teachers who wielded freelv the 
“ Jemmies “ and “ Tartars.’' When the whild 
or his tutor had pe.rsewaM unto flu end of 
the ( lies ot London, ’ his attention ’was 
arrested liy an arttul little poem full of moral 
reflections, hut concluding wkh this advice 
obviously emanatkii; fiom the* publishing; 
department : 

Which (/b., the 1 »< i> >k ) ymi may fur mu- prime buy ; 

* And wlun yuii’vc a. id it uVr 

( lo to the shop ag^in ;ind I i v 

You limy buy twenty n^ ie. • 

'The frontispiece and title-pace of an »*\ 
trenielv ran. 1 and valuable work atl- c ■ : m\en 
(N os. lyandiS). 'This is the very . a- 1 i.iiitton 
of “ ( Vickers At itlmiet iek,” of w liieh only thn^ 
or four perfect copies are known. Everybody 
lias heard the phrase, “ according to Cocker,” 
hut not all •know its origin. Cocker was 
considered a final arbitet, absolute ;ind im- 
i|iicstionable. His opinion of himself was 
tremendous, Consider that, sentence about 
his book : “ Heine that soJoul; since promised 


1 

j 

• ^ 

Cockers 

ARITHMETIGK: 

BEING 

A plain and familiar Method, fuitable 
to the mcaneft Capacity, for the fulf under, 
handing of that incomparable Art, «s tt is 
• now taught by the ablett School -Mahers in 
City and Country. 

com p«o s v n 

By Edward Cocker, late Pratftidoner in 
the Arts of Writing, ^Vrithmetick, and En- 
graving. Being that fo long huce profiled 
to the World. 

P E R U S E D and PUBLISHED 

By John Hawkins, Writing-Matter near St. 
George's Church in Southward by the Au- 
thor’s correct Copy, and commended to the 
World by many eminent Mathematicians 
a«d Wi iting-Mafters jp and near London . 

« 

< 

J’-u Imyrejfmi j urrtiltd and amrided, Wiihmar,) 

isidditryps throitfrimtt the »*Vf. # ^ 

Liccnfcd, Sept. 3. 1/577. h?g er L'Eftrange. 

L 0 N D Q N r 

Printed by R. Holt , for Tt Pa (finger ^ 
and fold by John Baa k, at the black Boy 
• on London Bridge, 1 6 J 8 . 









cropped hair wa* grey, like 
his moustache, hut •with that 
respectable grizzled look. that 
suggests thc> soldier afid hard 
service. 

I’msiidlaki was a line 
specimen of a 1 1 luba^savage 

old, sturdy, erect as an 
assegai, lie had^ver sjpee 
Floyd’s arrival in the Mandi- 


ASON M.()\D stood on the 
stocp of his store talking to 
the native chief Lmsikilaki, 
or rather listening with all 
his ears to what that worthy 
was saying. 1 1 is face grew 
very grave- as the minutes dragged on. IVe 
sentlv his wife, who had been standing at the 
door of the house anxiously scanning his 
changing expression, came across to hills, 
hnd linking her arm affectionately through 
his, asked: • 

11 W hat is i ! , dear? Is it had news ? The 



leni \ alley sonte six years 
previously been a warm and true ally to -the 
trader. And now he brought the news s 
long and anxiously dreaded that a basic 
impi had gone off to Mount Fretc, and the, 
Flovd himself might at any hour ‘expert his 
store to he looted. •" 

“What do you think, mother?” asked 
Flovd. ‘‘ Had we better cut and run, or put 
up the barricades and wait for the troops? 
W c have heaps of nrtimunition, if only old 
Omsi here will lend us some men." • < 

“ but there’s Loo, dear," murmured # flie 
mother, while her hand tightened on her 


basutos ? " 


husband's aim. “Thank (lud, the oilier 


Nason looked at his wife tendedy, and 
nodded, patting lu;r hand, however, the while 
as il to reassure her. The three made a 
characteristic picture of South African life, 
as they stood there chatting in the # sunlight. 

Anna hjovd was approaching licr fiftieth 
year, but her hair was as golden, her ( hecks 
as softapd delicately rosy, her voice as gentle 
and loving and tender as when, thirty years 
ago, her husband, then a sergeant in the 
•S^ymtmr Troopers, had told her she reminded 
n»n of the roses that Mew in the hedge-* 
rows»V)f lift native England. Mason Floyd 
* was teft )%ars older than his wife, tl is close- 


girls are in Durban." 

“Oh, Loo's all right,” said Floyd, < he«-r- 
fully, his eyes sparkling. “She is a p--i1rct 
nailer with a rifle. Aren’t you, *Lo< . " he 
shouted, as rolled the 1ml danced a ^irl. 

“Aren't I* what?" i\*is the rejoinder, *as 
careless of grammar as of correction, as she 
came forward and linked on to her mother, 
looking up at her lovingly a$ she whispered* 

You great fat old darling ! ” ^ 

* “ W hat was your last score at 400, Loo ? ’’ 
asked Floyd. * * . 

“Two magpies, three Tiulls, one outsidfcr, 
and™ a sighter,” said Loo, demurely. Slie 
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always called a miss a sigh ter. “ Hut tvliy?” 
she asked, quirkly, noticing for the first time 
the air of gravity that overhung the group. 

“ Because we are ‘discussing, little woman, 
whether to go before the Basil tos get here or 
to wait and stand a siege." 

“ Oh, do let’s have the siege,” rejoined 
Loo, breathlessly, her face radiant with excite- 
ment.* And a very piquantc, irresistible ffiee 
it was. Very fair in complexion, with riotous f 
curly golden hdir that utterly contemned all 
bonds, her features pxscmbleiT her father's, 
blending with an indescribable charm and 
suggestion c J f womanliness and tenderness 
a look of firmness, endurance, and pride. 

And, indeed, Loo Lloyd was also a house- 
hold name for many a mile beyond. She 
was one of the Veld's diamonds, a (lawless 
stone, steeped through and through with 
sunshine, and radiating it again on all sides 
in unconscious sheer delight of living. 

She disappeared now into the; store to 
reappear again in a few moments with a 
bandolier oyer her white cott<ai frock, and*a 
rille brandished in her hand with which 
she inarched up and down the stoep, to the 
huge delight of the natives. 

“Now then, Loo,” said her father, “if you 
want to light, get to work and stow all fooling* 
(lo round and get the girls to send all the 
water into 'the store. And you,” he said, 
turning to his assistants, tlu: two Macraes, 
“go and get tin! waggons into the laager 
round tin: houses, and run the sheathing over 
■ihe thatches. You might get everything 
ready, mother, for a move into the store, if 
that is to be necessary. I wish I could send 
in to Scnnlan. But ljuit , of course, is im 
possible now. I'd give anything to warn him.” 

As the party breaks up to fulfil his direc- 
tions, Lloyd surveys ’the scene in front of 
him. “So beautiful, so intensely restful is it, 
it rectus almost ludicrous to be preparing for 
the hubbub of war. Mile after mile the 
plain stretches out in front, given with the 
lambent Hash of the young grass shooting 
through the rustling, rolling gold of last 
year’s dying growthi To right and left, 
to back and front, rise tier’ on tier the 
mighty hi L. f or Mandilenids one of the real 
treasure haunts of South. Africa a peaceful 
valley, lying hushed’ and dream -woven 
between the arms of the grim and barren 
Drakensberg. There in front, mass on mass 
of. .granite, the Drakensberg Range, seeks 
the sky, its slopes as well as its peaks white 
and glittering with snow. All round as far 
as the eye can see is that .white Mine, like a 
fringe of foaming lace dropped from the 


sky on ridge and rounded kopje, softening 
tlv‘ sharp edges of ravine and donga, and 
mantling with mighty icicles the gaunt faces 
of giant kraazes. And beyond the snow lay 
the crystal bright sky, brilliant, bracing, full 
of breath and crisp, keen grasp of life. Up 
above the intense, gleaming, deepening, 
fathomless blue, and below that waving roll- 
ing gold of the Veld flecked with the lambent 
green of young grasses running right up to 
the very fringe of the snow, and the sun 
shining full in mid-heaven warm, gentle, 
coaxing as a June day in Lnglano. 

“ How like a d^am it all seems,’’ thought 
Llo\d, as his thoughts went off to his 
quondam friend. 

.Morris Scnnlan was the magistrate at 
Mount Lrere, and an Irishman. He was a 
young man, and added all the haste of youth 
to the natural heritage of a Ueltic temper. 
But iie was certainly attractive. 'Tall, with 
that lissom, agile build so distinctive of the 
Irish., he had lived a wild, roving life on the 
Veld, and was full ot anecdote, and a 
hum tur, perhaps, occasionally over -grim. 

1 1 is blight blue eyes and yellow hair and 
beard contrasted keenly with the dark tan of 
his < omplexion. But his fare was absorbing, 
powerful with that power that only comes 
of experience in restraint. 

J'rom the lir.4 moment Morris Scanlati 
had seen Loo he had fallen in love with her. 
'That had been two years before, on his 
arrival at Mount Lrere, and when Loo Llpyd 
was but sixteen years old. Both Lloyd and 
his wife took to him at once, and when a 
month later he boldly proposed to carry off 
their daughter, subject to the stipulation of 
waiting till she was older, they had no objec- 
tion to offer. 

W hen Seanlan came to approach Loo on 
the subject, there was about her so cl is 
concerting ah innocence ot the slightest 
embarrassment that he found his task more 
difficult even than he had anticipated. Of 
sighs, /if tenderness, of amatory innuendoes 
: he was serenely oblivious, continuing with 
avidity her occupation of eating strawberries. 
Now, it is not easy even for an Irishman to 
make love to a girl of sixteen intent on straw- 
berries, so* that when at last Morris screwed 
up his courage to the point of gasping out 
his declaration, he felt savagely that it was a 
very lame proceeding. To make matters 
more sore, Loo had accepted it in a 
spirit of hilarious surprise, of girlisk glee, 
whose very freedom from any shyness declared 
her heart as yet unreached. BLt she liked 
Morris, liked him very much,* and she 
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accepted ^he idea of becoming his wife with 
ai^ outburst of gratitude and devotion at oyce 
as careless and as rapturous as though she 
bad received a present of a new horse. 

“ Won’t it be ripping ? ” sh<* had said to him, 
as she danced away up to the house, dragging 
him along with both hands. “Shall I live at 
the Residency ? And mav T come to the 
court and sit up by you when vou try 
the prisoners? wTiat glorious fun we 
shall *have, shan’t we?” And so she had 
rattled on, baflling poor Morris between the 

• desire t£> ifiss her into Silence and compre 

hension, and the knowledge that he must 
wait awhile till the years untoMed further l lu.* 
bud of her womanhood. So it was a kind of 
unspoken engagement, that had arisen ami 
continued to exist between the two for 
over eighteen months. • 

but a few months pivviouslv, when 
Floyd and his family were spending a 
few days at Mount Frere, an incident had 
occurred which had created a \ iolent quarrel 
between Scanlan ;fod his guest. Nason 
bad brought with him a dog a valued 
and faitTitul hound, that insisted on aceom 
patiying its master everywhere. T«> all dogs 
Scanlan had a morbid aversion. Tor, like 
many Irishmen who have lived lonely and 
wandering lives, lie had in him a kind of 
superstition soured by an a»lien cvni< *ism # 
Indeed, e\('i*pt in his gentunelv gav 
moments, Morris was a moody kind of a 

• man, intensely suspicious of intended 
affronts, unforgiving, bitter, and inclined 
to jibe amj yet, in spite of all that, very 
lovable, for somehow, however nastv be 
might be, you always fell that deep down 
there was a great sensitive soul hiding 
wounds the world had made. 

Sranlan’s particular superstition wa . that 
his banshee took the form of a dog, which, 
when it wanted to express itsilf, did so b\ 
the aggravating process of howling at 
night under his window. As bad luck 
would have it, for two nights belong the 
arrival of the Floyds at the Residency, 
Scanlan bad been disturbed by this howl- 
wig, and had been convinced it was a 
banshee foretelling •death or disaster by 
the fact tlujt lie had been unable father t«> 
see the dog at the time, or trace* its spoor 
in the morning. but about midnight, 
after the Floyds’ arrival, the bowling had 
commenced again, and Scanlan with his 

•gun kid again set out to seek proof, and 
tli4S time to find sitting in«the moonlight a 
greabyello# cur with its* jowl turning sky- 

• wards hi * dreary wail. “ You brute ! ” he 


had iiTuttered, and next . loment a shot had 
rung out and the dog had howled its last. 

but in the morning, when Floyd* dis- 
covered that his faithful* friend Ibid been so 
wantonly slaughtered by his liosj, lie would 
accept neither apology nor excuse -but 
immediately ('ailed bis \vile and daughter, 
and without further parley left the*astomidcd 
anti penitent magistrate gaping over hi* gate 
at tin* retreating figures of his guests. 

but if the quarrel seemed for the moment 
to sever once and for ^11 all chance of more* 
intimate alliance between the two families, as 
a matter of fact it brought that dha »’»»'»■ nearer 
tht* realm of realization than It had ever 
bi rn before, for with the sudden task pf 
self questioning il sel to boo, it brought an 
answer that had Unshed her rosy ('hecks with 
a carnation* ('ailed foith by no exercise, an 
answer that had brought, a new light to the 
lovelv eyes, a new meaning to the lips that 
the same evening filtered them anxious 
questions to her mother. but in spit*: of 
maternal e<>mt«>rting, the quartel did 'remain. 
*\nd though Floyd had long ago now forgiven 
tlie#aet, lie would not. lu* the first to bold out 
the band. • 

“ No, ' lie would sav, ‘‘ the bounder would 
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think I am throwing Loo at him. ' And 
Scanlan, like most Celts, being as obstinate 
as i\ pig when his [)ride was concerned, 
declined to stretch* out twice a hand once 
refused. 

'Thus it was that Floyd found himself 
thinking now how the Hasuto impi would 
find his fiiend ])rej)ared. ‘ For Mount Frere 
was practically deserted by all save the 
trader and the magistrate 1 . 'The l>asuto t 
scare had driven the few inhabitants to lice 
into the fort hied township of* X" Tabankulu, 
across the l’ondo border. Scanlan, indeed, 
was the obj.-et of t ht* rising, his decision as 
to a question of boundary having been the 
immediate brand to light long - smoulder- 
ing elements of revolt. Floyd knew that 
it was just Monis’s stubbornness that caused 
him to remain at his post, instead of retiring, 
to return with the military. 

. lie looked wistfully now towards the 
1 Veils Cut, a great angular “ Y ” in the 
mountain, where ran the little pass to Mount 
Frere. lie would give anything, he felt, to 
be able to dash in and bring the magistrate 
back with him. I'lis face lightened up as 
he thought of it. He was on the point of 
calling to his wife when Cmsikilaki touched 
hii clbovVand pointed with his assegai to the 
plain in front. 

II. 

Till, homestead at Mandileni was stub as 
might be seen in many parts of Africa, as 
far as concerns' the disposition of its mere 
'externals. * A low wall of mud sods inclosing 
in almosCa square about an acre of land, and 
backed on the south and east by a triple row 
of black wattle and,, eucalyptus. In the 
centre of this area four or five large huts 
grouped together constituted the dwelling- 
rooms. built of dahge, round, thatched 
with Veed, with deep, overhanging ea\cs 
and small windows, they presented a pie 
turesque contrast to the ungainly architectural 
pioneer of civilization which in the shape of 
a “tin shop” reared its ugly, corrugated 
iron head above them. For this “tin 
shop," as Floyd callu 1 it, was of brick and 
iron, roofed with the eor.ugaled stuff so 
much used in the Colonic*;. It was a rec- 
tangular building with a stone 'stoop in front, 
a wool-packing shed in the rear, with its 
gable ends abutting, one on the dwelling 
houses, the other on a small hut used as a 
sp ’-e guest room, beyond this last again was 
the stone cattle kraal, wherein some* twenty 
draught oxen, fiqe black brutes with huge 
horns, were now moving to and fro in that 
turn less, aggravating way which seems to 


possess cattle when kraaled. between the 
store and the low sod wall was a tennis court 
of gravel, across which the net was still 
slung ; for 1 .00 is the champion tennis play *r 
of that part of the Transkii. between the 
larger of the dwelling huts and the store was 
a passage built of solid logs, and loop holed. 
Thiough this the girls were now engaged in 
rolling small casks oil water as fast a*; they 
eouid be filled from the huge tank outside. 
Otln rs under Mrs. Floyd’s directions were: 
transferring into the larger hut the contents 
of the pantry and tlu* kitchen, which lay 
som<- way down towards the southern wall. 

At the moment when Umsikilaki called the 
attention of Floyd to the distant Veld, e:\ery- 
oin -eemed busy as possible, and the two 
Ma- racs came up with flushed lace's and 
poi 1 eeb to their work. Of this Flovd was 
j >a 1 • * ularlv proud, it being his own idea. It 
ooii-.isted simply of four long pieces of 
e'on igalcd iron which, when fitted on and 
clamped together, formed a perfect sheath 
ov« : the 1 thatch of each hut. thus forming a 
flu -1 uni against a flight of assegais with 
bul ling straw or grass attached. 

“ IhaFs right, lads,” lie said, “we're just 
in time. Here thev come thick as lues.' 
An<; he* pointed in the direction indicated by 
l.’mdkilaki. * 1 hat worthy had vanished, he 
and his men having taken to tlu-ir horses on 
the first alarm. The Uasutos as yet, how- 
ever, were* a long way off. In the* clear, keen 
atiiK 'sphere: against the white background 
ol the snow, the:v looked like a troop of 
giant ants crawling down the* . ge*ntle slope 
that curved round the great elbow, who^e 
bend encircled the* northern valley of the 
Mandileni. 

“They will be two or three hours yet,” 
said Floyd. “ bustle up, boys, and get the 
wires set. There's plenty to do yet.” 

At the* end of another hour the yard pre- 
sented a strange and curious appearance, 
belweeai the two large huts was a bullock 
waggon timbered up with scantling and 
1 planks. ( )thcr bullock waggons were* arranged 
to form, with the stole* and the huts, a hollow 
square*, into which the cattle* and horses wen: 
alivadv driven. Outside of these*, and lu*- 
twe en them and the wall, stretched taut 
about -dn. to ,pn. from the ground, wcie 
e rosse el and re*e rosse el line*s of barbed wire, 
pegged indiscriminately he*re and the re*, with 
pe*gs leaving heads like: reaping hooks. 

Thus it was that when, towards evening, 
the Hasutos, to the number of about 1,300, 
swept round the little homcsteltd, the two 
horns of their long- extended line '-enveloping 
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“ Rubbish ! rubbish !” said Nason, Sharply, 
angry at /hiding his own thoughts so articu- 
lated, and with a sudden cold grip of fear 
for her at Iris heart/ 

“ It is not rubbish,” Loo cried, and next 
minute her arms were round her father's 
neck, .and .she was compelling him to meet 
her gaze. • “ Ah ! you know it’s not, father ! 
Dear*! don’t you see it's the only way f for 
mother for you- -for me for all ? When, 
it’s dark I shall get through. 1 know every 
stone of the. way. Sp does ifess. I shall, J 
shall ! And it will save you, and " (she was 
sobbing nofv) “ 1 am so sorry about the 
ammunition, lint, indeed, dear, it wasn't 
ijiy fault. He said there wasn't enough . . . 
but In* would order it and send it as soon as 
it came. And l was afraid you would think 
he did it on purpose if I told yoti." 

“What do you think, mother?" asked 
Floyd, hofirsely, not daring to look at his 
wile. • 

• I dare not saws," she replied, “though 
it seems the onh* chance/’ * * 

As Flovil turned moodily into the store to 
count out what aihmuni * 


her as well as for us, mother v but where 
is # she ? ” , 

“ Here, father,” and Loo stepped out from 
the shadow of the doorway. • 

“Well, I’m ^blessed!” ejaculated Floyd, 
gazing at the figure in front of him. For Loo, 
knowing of old what a skirt meant in a snow- 
storm on horseback, had discarded feminine 
attire, and now in a jiair of corduroy aiding 
breeches, a thick pair of stockings, top boots, 
a buff jacket of her father’s, and an old 
Seymour Troopers hat, with a bandolier 
around her, a revolver at her *>id^, and a* 
carbine in hand,, stood to attention before 
her father, in her lace laughter and tears 
mingling in a touching strife for mastery. 
Next moment sla was in the grip of a 
hug that made ln-r pant with pain and 
pride. • 

“You're your father’s own darling! You 
shall go. and may ( n>d help you, as 1 believe 
He will. Isn’t shea dainty trouper, mother?'’ 
but Mrs. Floyd's * -yes were blinded wit li 
tears, and Loo's bps* as she kissed her 
mother again and again, were not so firm 


tion there was, Lon slipped 
quietly into the house. 

I 'm tTi raid it’s the only 
wav, mother," said Nason, 
as lie reappeared in a few 
minutes. “ There’s barely 
300 rounds of rille and 
about 8c ^ revolver cart 
/ridge?;. Lnuuglr to stave off 
one rush* and then 
'Floyds face expressed the 
rest. 

By tin’s time it was dark, 
and the circle of the 
enemy’s fires eoukf be 
seen 'glowing all round, 
'fhc .*y had drawn still 
further off, and were now 
about 800yds. from the 
homestead. The snow 
was driving a white chill 
r trrtst before the ivind, 
which was rising now to * 
a gaje. «, ♦ 

“If she goes, di#:rr, she 
ought to go at once,” said 
Mrs. Llovd, “for no horse 
will get later jthrough the 
CJrfp in this snow. But 0I1, 
Nason, do you think we 
ought to.let her ?"* 

“It’s certain death other- 
wise,” said Floyd, “ for 
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and resolute and unfaltering as the brave 
heart within. # 

Tn a few minutes Loo's horse Bess, a fleet 
l^ay, was ready, saddled up and waiting 
under the shelter of the cattle kraal. 'The 
snow, driving full in the eyes of the enemy, 
effectually prevented all observation. The 
real moment of danger was when she should 
approach their lines. 

As she swung herself into the saddle, and 
Lloyd*lcd her out of the gate, he said to her, 
“Take, her quietly first, Loo. We will give 
'you five nrfnutcs, and tlien well make a 
diversion on the far side, with the rockets 
and Schneiders. The first shot you hear, 
go all you know right through. (live 
me a kiss, dear, ( lod bless you! There’s a 
rocket in your saddle bag. Send it off at 
the (lap.” 

Lor one moment her arms hung about her 
father’s neck, the next she was swallowed up 
in the wind drift of sleet. 

Dashing bark, Lloyd hurried with his little 
party to the rear of ftir house, where on tin 1 
eastern wall his rocket stand was already 
fixed. The time up, he fired half-a-dozen 
of these into the nearest group of the 
enemy, accompanying it at the same 
time with a rattling volley. The effect 
was magical filling the night with a wild 
chorus of yells and shouts* of terror, sur- 
prise and rally. They could see dim masses 
of natives moving up towards the spot 
•ittJieked ; another flight of rockets revealed 
m the moments glare a scene of wild 
confusion, though tln*v were fighting 
with each other. At the same time from 
the stocp came the voice of Mrs. Lloyd 
calling : “ She’s through, dear ! She’s 

through 1 I saw ln*r turn and wave her 
hat, going full gallop. And some of them 
are after her ! ” 

“ ( live them another lot, Hifllie, and then 
get inside all of you to quarters,” said Lloyd, 
as he ran out to the front, lhit the snow 
was driving like a cloud across the phyn and 
sight of anything^ was impossible. Thy 
rockets seemed but to illuminate the dark- 
ness. 

“There will lx* no attack # to night, 
mother. You had better come ft) and* lie 1 
down. Lor we sh.lll want all our strength 
in the morning, if Loo is not back in 
time.” 

So the night settled down. And 
through the storm and darkness, in the 
t»4h (T the enemy rode •Loo, with nearly 
forty .miles •in front of her, before help was 
vouched. * 


ID. 

It was. with a heart that beat wildly and 
loudly that Lou found herself getting (Aery 
moment nearer the Maputo lines. Would 
the promised diversion never come ? she 
thought Lach moment seemed weighted 
with dread of the next. « *She turned to 
look back. The *snow drove in -her face, 
chdking her eves and breath. 'There- was 
no sign of the homestead. Suddenly a 
whizz that made her jump in the saddle 
hissed througlf the air,, followed by a great* 
curling snake of fire. She heard the startled 
yells of the Uasutos, the clashii^ of shields 
and assegais. Hut she waited to hear no 
more. With head bent till she lav almosJL 
Hat on the marc's neck, with spurs ting home 
in the Hanks in a way Hess had never known 
before, she shot like an arrow through a ring 
of Hasutos, knocking one down, trampling 
another under foot, and vanishing into the 
blackness beyond. Swill as she had been, 
several assegais whiz/cd, past her, and *he 
In-ard the showts of a blind pursuit*. Vill 
tlie second Higlit of rockets went up 
she •never moved her* position, keeping 
on at that break neck gallop. Hut than, she 
eould not resist one turn and exultant shout 
yf triumph, trusting they would herein 
the second's glare from the house. And so 
they did, but so too did the Hhsutos ; and 
her shout was answered by a yell no less 
exultant as seven or eight of the enemy 
dashed alter her. 'There was no mistaking 
her path. The road to the* (lap was*, 

the only road for the umlungi tm such a 
niglft. Hut in such a chase numbers 
mattered little till the top was reached. 
Lor uphill there was but room lor one at a 
lime on the bridle path. Hut on the lidgv ! 
Loo shivered as she thought how they would 
then spread out and envelop her.* Hut 
' gritting her teeth together she urged Hess yh 
And Hess knew this was no capricious bid- 
ding. She knew the. meaning of those thick- 
throated yells behind, and at each stride 
carried her beloved mistress farther from her 
pursuers. • _ 

Through stream and ravine, rattling across 
the stones, swinging soundless ocer^ the 
velvety turf, spurning tlu* living shale, swell- 
ing here from a great overhanging rock, here 
gathering together each muscle for a leap in 
the dark, on,- on, they go ; the.snow and wind 
find sharp, keen hail lashing them from behind. 
l'l>> and ever up, till the sounds of pursuit 
9 grow' faint yet persistent stjjl, aiid in the \cry 
glow of. yoftth within a dozen yards from life 
top Loo lifts her head and shakes her k>osenc3, 
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snow-drenched curls and laughs aloud, and 
in f her glee gives forth a ringing cheer. 
With on* final behind old Hess reaches the 
brdad pkfteau of the (Jap and stands panting. 
Loo swings herself off the saddle, plants the 
rocket in the* ground and sets it alight ; 
shakes tho snotf from her hat, and takes a 
drink from the flask her father had giver; her 
the r last thing then hanging over the ledge 
listens to the still approaching sound of 
pursuit As she does so a slight moan meets 
her ear. She looks* round anxiously, to see 
almost at |ier feet, half-hidden in the bush 
that grows along the ridge, the pale face of 
her lover, Morris Scanlan. 


and in a moment 


by him, her flask to his lij 


I was coming to warn you 


he said. “ Hut was caught hei 


imbush. 


for dead. I’ll pull through all 


Flight, '.though, as fat as that 


Hut vou 


They have no ammunition. 


I am going to N’l abnnkulu for 


Ouick ! Go ! M said Scanlan, 


himself 


forward on his knees 


and hands to the 


ledge or looking the 


the Gap. ’‘Go! don’t 


me your carbine and 


bandolier I will hold 


Go — go 



For one moment Loo hesitated, then, with 
A hot blush, bent forward, kissed him, fluid 
dashed off to her horse, vaulted into the 
saddle, and went off at a headlong gallbp 
down the precipitous incline to the plains 
that led to NTabankuIu. 

She was under shelter now for nearly the 
whole way. Leaving Mount Frere away to 
the left, she swung nsund with the blind of 
the hills, dropping Hess into a long, swinging 
trot. Mile after mile slipped away. 'The 
moon came stealing out. The \ynd fell. All 
the voices of the night babbled around her. 
Hut she saw ncAhing, felt nothing, thought 
nothing. In front, 
of her was only 
one scene. A far- 
off picture like a 
dream, with t\*o 
parts in it. Her 1 
father and mother 
gazing into the 
# darkness from the 

stoep of the old 
j homestead, ringed 

! round by that 
cruel circle. of 
savages ; and on 
the other hand, 
the gleaming 
lights of the camp 
’ at NTabankuIu, 

tin: clink and 
clank of salm* an?! 
spurs ; the ring of 
the bugles, and the 
round, cheery face 
of her old friend, 
Lieutenant Ilawes. 
Not ome did she 
draw rein. And Hess 
did n i ask for it. 
Mile after mile, veld 
and road and ravine 
slipped by. 1’he 
boundary lines were 
jmssed. The great 
1 ling upland glided 
away into the darkness, 
an*d suddenly before her 
lapecd theslights of the 
township. Ah! how 
Hess stretched out her 
ck and drew her 
reeking flanks uo at the 
sight, up the last ul<^e 
they mouut. To •her 
:cins tna 
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is terrific? 


that tfil* 
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privates wnifdering from the canteen wonder 
wlial jaded beast is this staggering irt 
in such fashion. ( )ne moment she stops at the 
caftip to shout a passing word to the watch ; 
the next with a sharp turn to the left, a few 
more strides, and she tumbles olf at the door 
of the officers’ mess hut, which she throws 
open and staggering in says, in a voice 
that sounds to hersett' rather funny and 


that. They had wanted her not to return 
with tln-ni ; but, when she insisted, they 
voted her commanding yliieer, and when 
she lode out an hour latet at the head 
of fifty troopers and a Maxim,' she felt 
that life eonld hardh ho'.d a prouder 
moment. And though it ‘wa , *io iveotd 
march, that return journey, they *wvre, as 
Hawes had [in-dieted, in plenty of time to 



a long way off, though she tries to keep 
it firm : 

“Lieutenant Hawes, the lkistitos have 
surrounded the hou.se at Mandileni, and 
father has no ammunition and wm are to go 
at once, please. And Mr. Seanlan’s at tlfe 
( lap and he is 

And then it seems to her that the oljhcers 
there all begin to wait/ round her, and she 
lemembers no more till she wakes to find 
her throat burning, and old 1 .ieuteiiant I la wes, 
who had danced ln y on his km-e from a 
baby, laughing and sobbing over •Her aijd 
kissing and hugging *her, and saying, again 
and again : 

“Well, l*m bio wed if it isn’t little Loo!" 

It was an unforgettable tiiumph for Loo, 


pick, up Seanlan, who, *is hb own pn s< in e 
testified and tluModiisoi ; i \ «. ■ d« ad bjsiitos, 
had safely held the (kip, and to nliexe 
the Mandileni houschoM before drawn. 
■Indeed, the Ikisuios did not wait for 
tbT' impact. The rattle ot sabres, two 
volleys, and the swish of the Maxim's leaden 
hail awoke the uneasy slumbeis of t In* "little 
garrison to the \ iew of an enemy in lull 
llight, and to the joys ot % a meeting too Lnd<*i 
for inv rough pm ,‘n depict. 

Hut ft was l.oo^ who, in her uniform, pi 
sided at the bivaklusi latter on, and who* n> 
replying under compulsion to the toast in her 
honour, eoneluded it by looking shyly at the 
Moifnt I-'rere .magistrate, an*d railing upon limp 
tu answer her t o:i to a “ IhothVr in Arms,’ 1 - 
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II ok* a Ship « Founders 

liv \V. K. lii.i.is. 

K all know what a wreck is, lmt one on which the disaster occurred. It was 

c 5 

very few of us have had an a Sunday, and a frightfully foggy Sunday at 
opportunity of string one with that. 'This was July 11th, 1X97. Here we 
our own eyes. \Yr are glad, had better let. Mr. (y;ril Lightfoot take up 
therefore 1 , to have an oppor*. the story. 

"tunity of presenting a unique “We positiwlv could not see from one 
"little set of. photographs, illustrating the side of ^he u-ssel to the other. Our 

various stages in tlie foundering of a large horns and sire! is were hooting*m<j screech- 
ocean-going steamer. The photos, were ing like mad. Jl was about nine o'clock 

taken by Mr. (’ceil Lightloot, of the l.indc at night, and we wen? twehe miles to 

British Refrigeration ( ’ompany. Lower Shad- the* northwest >f ('ape Kspiehcl, on the 

well, I'. This company provided the doomed Lortuguese e<».. e 1 was sitting in one of 
vessel with her relrig: rating rnaehineiv, and the main salo< mid the ship was logging 

Mr. Lightloot was making the first trip in steadily* but slo ■» !•. ahead, when, without # a 

her, for the purpose ol explaining to her moment s warm \ there was a trul \ frightful 

rivw' tie- action ot that machinery. crash, and 1 w throw n half wav across the 

1 lore" is the whole story. The Osaka room. 1 picket myself up, and dashed out 

Stearn \;n igation (company of Japan placed w it hout a mom< fs delay into the alleyway, 

an order in . Lngl.md lor tlu* eonstruetioifol 1 wain d there >r a* moment, and then 

a passenger steamer, ol t legant lines and gained the deek n record time. 1 distinctly 

high spi ed. This ship, afterwards name?! die saw the oiitlim of a great steamer slowlv 
'.l\u was built at Sir Railton Hickson’s dropping astern. She continued to scrape 

yard at Middlesbrough, and engined bv the 7 . 7 / //h/vc ,k1 as she clean'd, she 

RL LfUtsons of 1 lartlej ioul. in <Juv tinv struck mir dii| a kind of parting blow 

the vessel was ivadv to be handed o\ i. r to her on the poop. 'Yihaps you tan imagine 

owners : and aer ordingly she w.is pnnided ii*lo what .i >t*aV ot eoniusion our mixed 

crew were thrown. 

( hir ( aptain, how 
c\cr, was a splendid 
fellow, and when he 
saw tlje other ship 
about to strike him, 
he ] ait his helm han l 
down, so that the 
blow was much less 
seven* than it might 
otherwise have been, 
bmthrrmoie, he re- 
stored absolute order 
in the ship within 
half an hour of the 
collision. 

‘■'The next, step 

m taken was the letting 

wit 1^ a ill it ish (aptain and •aioueh hands to do.\n ol tin* officer.* in slings for the 

take- her ou r to .Wr twerp, whf re she was to * piBpose * of examining the sjdes of the 
pi ( k up a mixed eaigo, consisting largely of ship. After careful Inspection, however, 

(Xist iron pipes.. % I he 77 / Jfuhtt was also they reported that there w\is very little 

Kinder orders tp take up the remainder of her apparent damage, beyond a few started plates. 
<*i*v at Antwerp. Altogether, there well: Not content with this, ('aptain (’onradi 

forty nine bamL, in< hiding Japanese, niggers, ordered the carpenter to report cv«*y half 
Relgians* and Hermans a very* hour. At a litfle after ten o’clock, 5$. 'of 

mixed lot jndeed. • water wxis reported m the fore liftld. .Now, it 

1 he filth day out from Antwerp was the was the* captain’s intention UTniahr for Malta, 
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Millpld , of Whitl >y, 
boro clow i * upon us, 
iti response to* our 
fklg-signal . ‘ X. ( V 
which, according to 
tin* I nU: mat iona l 
i ■()(!:•,* nuyns ‘in dis 
truss require assist- 
ance.’ The retain 
of this ship conferred 
with i/Ttr own cnm- 
jnaudcj as to tin* 
desirability of Lowing 
the 'l 'ii Pit ok w, and 
( ’aptain (’onradi and 
some o! thi ei s 


*• i „ 1 X \ i . v im M i-,.\ i ». ’ oner more wnt on 

board tluir ship to 

ljul wIhmi 7ft. was reported at eleven flVloek, make the necessary arrangements, linmcdi- 

he decided to make for Lisbon instead. An atelv afterwards, however, tin sinking steamer 

anxious night, \ou m;n be sure. At: half-past began to roll heavily, and the .-fttempts at 

four in tile morning the inexorable carpenter towing had to In* abandoned, 

reported ihft. of water! “At our request, \W 9 M ill field left Usiip- 

“ The shij) was slo^lv sinking ; there could mediately alter* ihb, she being in a lmrry to 
be no doubt of that ; already she was notice get home. It was our intention to row up 

ably down by the head, and her forward the •bugiis to 1 Lbuii, but the crew being ot 

compartments were slowly but surely tilling. very poor quality, this proved a pretty diilieult 
“ Lverythiug was managed splendidly. matter. At any rate, we determimd to s«e 

When - 1 Sit. was reported, the boats were pile last ot our ship. I he end was^ . m^^ry 

lowered, and each given its proper com near. One extraordinary occurrence that 
plemeiit of provisions, instruments, and 11 a j$s. hastened it was the displacemVnt ot the 

All through the fatal Sunday, and all night engines, which, as the Tai Hokn\ s' head 

also, the fog was of extraordinary density. began to go down, and her stern to come 

fureps and horns, other than our own, were up, fell right through the shijfwith a rumbling 

heard very frequently, but one could see sound like distant thunder, and* doubtless** 

nothing. * made another great breach in the brnv. 

“At last the carpenter reported aaft. of “ After another period of anxiou-* waiting,’ 
water, and then the captain ordered every- the bridge fell forward, at the samt* time 

body into the boats at a minute's notice. 1 jerking the cords that eoimnunieated with 

dashed downstairs to see if l could save any the sirens, and Causing them to send a \u in l 

of my belonging-*, but the only thing I could scream over the lace ot the waters. The 

f'Aid at the moment was my little* hand next moment having, so to speak, wished ( 

camera. I passed the straff) about mv us farewell the huge ship dived deliberate A 1 

shoulders in such a way that the instrument head-foremost int<»qooft. ot water, and was 

in no way impeded my movements. never sc-en again As the sea rushed into the 

“ After taking to the 
boats, we reinaiiu’d 
very near the ship 
within a hundred yards 
or so. by this tiniii 
day had dawned, and 
I was able to take'tlfe 
first two photographs. 
r riu*re was, however, a 
considerable interval 
between them. After 
t\V<fc or three hours, a • 

large. •vessel, which *•. - AfA,. AV;, . 

proved t w) be the 
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furnaces, steam ami water gas were generated : 
and these, rushing up through the smoke 
stack, caused a kind ( 't explosion, which is 
very |)lainly so n in the last photograph I 
took, just as tin.- ship was disappearing. I'hc 
upward rus’n ( »f sie.iin carried a un at ']uamity 
of soot frohi the tl iii.s, and this caused a daik 
cloud to Inner over the place where the Z\v! 
IL>ku sank. I her* •'was no whirlpool of any 
kind. When this meat \ esse!' of ; v 1 co tubs 
took her last di\e, the little llotilla ol boats 
could not have been niore than i 5 A ds. 
distant-. Standing by after lu-r disappearance, 
we saw pathetic bits of wreckage comma, 
slo#.*ij <, io‘ the top h' n coops, a belt, lire, 
buckets, seats, life b its, and so on. 

“When we had seen the last < *f our ship 
we' set to work to row to Lisbon. As I have 
hinted, b fore, there was not much work to 
be got it of the crew. f or one thing, they 
•frere •ratner scared by t h« ■ •'harks, which 
abound ifi those waters, and of which, wr 
saw three. At about two miles from land, a 
vessel bore down up<;n us, and met us at 
Cascaes lkiy. a little to tin- noilli ol the 
River Tagus. Sin.- pro\ed toljea I’oitugmse 
]>ilot cutrer, and from her appearamr we 
* date tHe commeneeiin-nt oi a birtln-r eb,apt<-i 
or#troubles. % 

Voii \\<iiil/i li Oi- ill: ill -hi til it rniKhlrr 


“At til.- ( hist 
l )\ < 1< u tors, a in ! 
hotel, but wen 
anv of our Ik 
boats : 

** 1 forgot to • 
the Tagil, we j ).i 
tin - cause of ah 

“ 1 Ins w as tin 
and she it was v 
//- ' {’/( on the m 
disappearing in 

“ 1 ej 1 ,-n • In in, 
packet A 7 /h. wh 
w ay 1 1 « on 1 \-rna 1 
that tin- be.iuti: 

< >. insured 1< : 

( M 1 oui'M-. tin 
\.-ssel b .1 to a 
This was derid 
at the 1 ligli ( 1 
Jiisiiie 1 Janie, 

I In J'.os thorn /(• 
2. a. jo tons eid-- 
a Cl ew of t Went \ 
all against lnr. 
’heel I going too 
the weather, am 
precautions in 

w hist I< • soundin'' 


mg our condition, we 
might, at least li .ve 
been allowed to land. 
Not so, ho w e v e ? , 
You sei 1 , we had no 
doctor on board to 
give us a clean bill 
of health. We ware 
-kept waiting* for 
hours in a bl.a/.ing 
Min with nothing to 
drink except a little 
water, which was 
positively hot. 

I I louse we were examined 
:<• then allowed to go lo an 

u tualls forbidden to take 
agings with us from the 

e.tiou that on our wav up 
d tin- ship which had be.-n 

■ :r mist* <1 turn s. 

' I'ti'ounh . Smvi na toll nil. 

1 had run down the i\ii 
of | iil\- nth, aUci wards 
Iol;. 

tin Kosal Mail .-team 

■ called at l.i-.boii on its 
an • ). I afterwards It ai ned 
# To./ I /•>•::/ was, with li< r 

* / ioo.-jc-o." 

- 1 1 11 e t i . m < »| the lapam-s.- 
<■ mipoit.mi action at law. 

■ ■ i on ( )< tobei goth fist, 
"id of J 1 1 s 1 1 ( e, before Ml. 

I I id the Triiatv Masters, 
j noved to be a Vessel of 

s. with a general cargo, and 
I hive hands. 'The 1 ;|SC was 
She was proved to have 
last , eon si 1 lei mg 1 la - state < >f 
1 m a ti > 1 la v - taken adi ipiati 
ill*' w;i\ ol Io< »k 1 ml and 


H" lAfl .“HIM-,. 


nfrf^HL 


I I-..M. 11 ' *■: < , I-. 
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. Glimpses of Nature. 

VII.— THE FIRST RARER MAKER. 


By Grant Ai,it;n. 


HE civilized world could hardly „of nature, that, in wasp life, the grey mare is 
get on nowadays without paper; the better horse, and bears acknowledged 
yet paper-making is, humanly rule in her own city household. Not only 
speaking, a 'very recent inven- so, but painful as it may sound to my men 
tion. It d#es, at furthest, readers, and insulting to our boasted mascu- 
back to the ancient Egyptians, line superiority, the neuter in this case ranks 
“ Humanly speaking,” I say, not without a set second to the feminine; for the worker 
purpose : because man was anticipated as a wasps, which are practically sexless, being 
paper-maker by many millions of years ; long abortive females, are far more valuable mem- 
before a human foot trod the earth, there is hers of the community than their almost 
.reason to suppose that ancestral wasps were useless fathers and brothers. I call them 
, manufacturing paper, almost as they manufac- neuter, because they are so to all iii tents and 
ture it for their nests to-day, purposes : though for s'ome un- 



among the sub-tropical vegeta- 
tion of an older and f warmer 
Europe. And the wasp is so 
clever and so many-sided a 
creature, that to consider him 
(or more accurately her) in 
every aspect of life within th 
space of a few pages would 
be practically impossible. 
So it is mainly as a paper- 
manufacturer and a consumer 
paper that I propose to 
regard our slim waisted friend 
in this presen^article. 

It is usual in human lan- 
guage to admit, as the Latin 
Grammar ungallantly puts it, 
that “ the masculine is 
worthier than the feminine, 
the feminine than the neuter.” 
Among wasps, however, the 
opposite principle is so dearly 
true the queen or female is 
so much more important a 



Male 



known reason that seemingly 
harmless word acts upon most 
entomologists like a red rag on 
the proverbial bull. They will 
allow you to describe the abor- 
tive female as a worker only. 

In No. i, therefore^- '^e 
an illustration of a queen 
wasp ; together w v ith figures 
of her husband and of her 
un marriageable daughter. 
The queen or'motl^er wasp is 
much the largest of the three ; 
and you will understand that 
she needs to be so, when 
you eoipe to learn how much 
she has to do, how many eggs 
she has to lay ; and how, un- 
aided, this brave foundress of 
a family not only builds a 
city and peoples it with thotv 
sands of citizens, but also 
feeds and tends it with her 
own overworked moutfr— I 


person in the complex com- Queen cannot honestly say her hands 

munity, and so much more • — till her maiden daughters > 


in evidence than the drone 
or male — that I shall pffer no 
apology here for setting her 
history before you ‘fifst, and 
giving it precedence over that 
of her vast If inferior husband. 
Place aux dames is in this 
iq$tance # no question of mere 
exfbijial chivalrous courtesy*} 
it expresses tfie simple truth 
Vvl. xv.— 



l.r-FAMltY PORTRAITS OF THE WASPS.* 


‘are of age to help her. 
Women's rights women may 
proud of the example tnu£ 
set them. Nature nowhere 
presents us, indeed, with a 
finer specimen, of feminine* 
industry and maternal devo- 
tion to duty than in the case 
of these coti^igeous and pug- 
nacious insects. 
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But i will not now enlarge upofi th$ features 
of these three faithful portraits, “ expressed 
aft^r the life,” as Elizabethan writers put it, 
because as we proceed I shall have to call 
attention* in greater detail to the meaning of 
the various parts of the body. It must suffice 
for the moment to direct your notice here to 
that 'very < familiar portion of the wasp’s 
anatomy!* the sting, or ovipositor, possessed 
by (he females, both perfect and imperfect- - 
queens or workers — but not by those defence' 
less creatures, the males. The' nature of the 
f sting (so far«as it is not already well known 
to most of # us by pungent experience) I will 
enter into later ; it must suffice for the 
present to say that it is in essence an 

• instrument for depositing the eggs, and 
that it is only incidentally turned into a 
weapon of offence or defence, and a means 
of stunning or paralyzing the prey or food- 
insects. 

The first thing to understand about a 
community of wasps is the way it originates. 
The story is a .strange one. When the first 
frosts set in, almost all the wa^ps in tempefctfe 
countries like England (they delude us into 
calling our own climate “temperate!”} die 
off to a worker from the effects of cold. 
The chill .winds nip them. For a few 
du/3"Tn autumn you may often notice the 
last straggling survivors crawling feebly 
about, very uncomfortable and numb from 
the cold, and with their tempers some- 
what soured by the consciousness of their 
own exu ding weakness. In this irrit- 
®*able"condition, feeling their latter end draw 
# nigh, th§y are given to using their stings 
with waspish virulence on the smallest pro- 
vocation ; they move #about half-dazed on the 
damp ground, or lie torpid in their nests till 
death overtakes them. Of the whole populous 
city which hummed with life and business 
but a few weeks earlier, no more than two or 
three survivors at the outside struggle some- 
how through the winter, to carry on the race of 
waspg to succeeding generations. The colder 
the season, the fewer the stragglers who live 
it out; in open winters, on the contrary, a 
• fair number doze it through, to become the 
foundresses of correspondingly numerous 
col®ni«s. • 

* And who are tfcese survivors? Not the 
lordly and idle drones ; not even the 
industrious neuters or workers ; but , the 

•perfect females or queens, the teeming 
mothers to be of the coming communities. 
Ix>ok at the royal lady figured in No. i. *As t; 
autumn • approaefies, this vigorous young 
*flueen wpds one of the malls from her 


native nest. But slfortly afterward, he and 
all the workers of his city falfr victims at 
<9nce to the frosts of October. They 
perish like Nineveh. The queen, however, 
bearing all the hopes of the race, canfiot 
afford to fling away her precious life so 
carelessly. That is not the way of queens. 
She seeks out some sheltered spot among 
dry moss, or in the crannies of the earth— a 
sandy soil preferred-«-where she may* hiber- 
nate safely. There, if she has lu^k, she 
passes the winter, dormant, without serious 
mishap. £)f coui^e, snow and # frost destroy 
not a few such solitary hermits ; a4ieavy rain 
may drown her^ a bird may discover her 
chosen retreat ; a passing animal may crush 
her. But in favourable circumstances, a 
certain number of queens do manage to 
struggle safely through the colder months ; 
and flie wasp-supply of the next seasen 
mainly depends upon the proportion of* 
such lucky ladies that escape in the end 
all winter dangers. Each queen that lives 
through the hard times # becomes in spring the 
foundress of a separate colony ; and it is on 
this account that farmers and fruit-growers 
often pay a small reward for every queen 
wasp ktllcd early in the spring. A single 
mother wasp destroyed in May is equivalent 
to. a whole nest destroyed in July or August. 

As soon as warmer weather sets in, the 
(formant quecrf awakes, shakes off dull sloth, 
and forgets her long torpor. With a toss 
and a shake, she crawls out into the sunshine, 
which soon revives her. Then she creeps up 
a blade of grass, spreads her wings, and flies 
off. Her first care is naturally breakfast ; and 
as she has eaten nothing for five months, her 
hunger is no doubt justifiable. As soon, how- 
ever, as she has satisfied the most pressing 
wants of her own nature, maternal instinct 
goads her on to provide at once for her unborn 
family. She seeks a site for her nest, lier 
future city. 9 How she builds it, and of 
what materials, I will tell you in greater 
detail hereafter ; for the moment, I want you 
to understand the magnitude of the task this 
©female Columbus sets* herself Columbus, 
Cornelia, and Caesar in one— the task not 
only of building a Carthage, but also of 
peopling it. She has* no hands to speak 
oft but her mouth, which act?, at once- as 
mouth, and hands, and tools, and factory, 
stands her in good stead in her carpentering- 
and masonry. She docs everything with her 
mouth ; and therefore, of course, she has a 
mouth which has grown gradually (ftdqpt^d 
for doing ever^hing. The monkey used 
his thy mb till he made a hand of* it; the 
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elephant his trunk till the could pick up a 
needle. Use brings structure ; by dint of 
usirfjg her mouth so much, the wasp ha* 
acquired both organs fit for her, and dex- 
terity in employing them. 

The first point she has now # to consider is 
the placing of her nest. In this, she is guided 
partly by that inherited experience which we 
describe (somewhat foolishly) as instinct, and 
partly # by her own individual intelligence. 
Differeyt races of wasps prefer different 
situations: some of them burrow underground; 
pthers hang their houses iq the byinches of 
trees; othtrs again seek some dry and hollow 
trunk. But personal taste Inis also much to 
do with it ; thus the common English wasp 
sometimes builds underground, but sometimes 
takes advantage of the dry space under the 
eaves of houses. All that is needed is shelter, 
especially from rain ; wherever the wasp finds 
<i site that pleases her, there she founds her 
•■family. 

Let us imagine, then, that she has lighted 
on a suitable hole in the earth a hole pro- 
duced by accident, or by s.ome dead mole or 
mouse or # rabbit; she occupies it at once, 
and begins by her own labour to enlarge and 
adapt it to her private requirements. *As soon 
as she has made it as big as she thinks 
necessary, she sets to work to collect materials 
for building the city. She # flies abroad, and 
with her saw-like jaws rasps away a paling m 
other exposed piece of wood till she has col- 
lected a fair amount of finely-powdered fibrous 
iftatW. I will show you later on the admir- 
able machine with whicl^ she scrapes and 
pulps the fragments of wood fibre. Having 
gathered a sufficient quantity of this raw 
material to begin 


or thre^ layers of cells. She neve* builds 
on the ground, but begins her nest at 
the top of the supporting column. The 
cells are exclusively intended for the recep- 
tion of eggs and th'e breeding of grubs, not 
(as is the case with bees) for the storing of 
honey. We must remember,, however, that 
the original use pf all cells was that of 
rearing the young ; the more advanced bees, 
who are the civilized type of their kind, nfake 
#nore cells than they need for strictly nursery 
purposes, and t^ien employ some of them as 
convenient honey-jars. •Fhe consequence is- J 
that bee-hives survive intact from season to 
season (unless killed off artificially), while the 
less prudent wasps die wholesale by cityfuls 
at the end of each summer. • 

Having thus supplied a foundation for her 
topsy-turvy city, our wasp-queen proceeds in 
due course to build it. At the top of the 
original column, or foot stalk, she constructs 
her earliest cells, the nurseries for "her three 
first-born grubs. They are not built upward, 
however, above the foot-stalk, but downward, 
w;tti the open rftouth below, hanging like a 
bell. Kach is short and shallow, about 
a teifth of an inch in dtipth to begin with, 
and more like a cup, or even a saucer, •than 
a cell at this early stage. 'Fhe Natural 
History * Museum at South KeiTCtog^n 
possesses some admirable examples of such • 
nests, in various degrees of growth ; and my 
fellow-worker, Mr. Knock, has obtained th*e 
kind permission of the authorities at the 
Museum to photograph th% ca^es which 
contain them, for the purposes of these 
artic^s. They represent the progress of the 
queen-wasp’s work at two, five, and fifteen* 

„ days respectively 


manufacturing, she 
proceeds to work it 
up with her various 
jaws and a secretion 
from her mouth into 
a sort of coarse 
brown paper ; the 
stickiness of the 
secretion gums the* 
tiny fragments of 
wood together into 
a thin layer. Then 
she lays dqjvn thp 
floor of her nest, * 
and proceeds to 
raise upon it a stout 
column or foot stalk 
of papery matter, 
sufficiently strong to 
support -the ffrst two 
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(Nos. 2, 3, and 4), 
and thus admirably 
illustrate the in- 
credible rapidity * 
with which, alone" 
and unaided, she 
builds and populates 
this one-mother city. 

As soon as the 
*>first cells arc formed, 
in their early shallow 
shape, the*bjjsy 
nsothcr, sallying 
forth once more in 
search of wood or . 
fibre, ^proceeds to* 
make, more paperf- 
pulp, and construct 
an ^umbrella- shaped 
covering above the s 
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three saucers. In 
each of the three 
shejays an egg ; and 
then, leaving t^je 
eggs to . hatch out 
quietly .by them- 
selves into larvge, she 
goes • on cutting — 
not bread and butter, 
likfi Charlotte in 
Thackeray's song — 
but more wood-fibre 
to make rmjre cells' 
and more foverings. 

These new cells she 
hangs up beside the 
•original three, and 
lays an egg in each 
as soon as it is 
completed. But a 
mother’s work is 
never finished ; and surely there was never a 
mother so hardly tasked as the royal wasp 
foundress. By the time she has built and 
stocked a few more cells, the* three eggs fu^t 
laid have duly hatched out, and now she 
must begin to look after the little grubs or 
larvse. 1 have not illustrated this earliest 
stage of wasp-life, the grubby or nursery 
pfenxj, because everybody knows i/ well in 
real life. Now, as the grubs hatch out, they 
require to lie fed, and the poor, overworked 
mother has henceforth not only to find food 
for herself and paper to build more cells, 
but also J.o f£ed her helpless, worm - like 
'offspring. There they lie in their cradles, 
head downward, crying always for provender, 
'like the daughters of the horse-leech. For- 
give her, therefore, if , 
her temper is some- 
times short, and if 
she resents intrusion 
upon the strawberry 
she is carting away 
to feed her young 
family by a hasty 
sting, administered, 
perhaps, with rather 
, more asperity than a< 
lady shctald display 
un^er trying circum- 
stances. Some of my 
readers are mothers 
themselves, and c§n 
•feel for her. 

* 'Nor is even this 
all. The grubs of 
wasps grow fast-t-in 
^tself a Jestimoniai 


to the constant care 
with whieh a devoted 
mother feeds ( and 
tends them : and 
even as they grdw, 
the poor queen (a 
queen but in name, 
and more like a 
maid -of- all -work in 
reality) has continu- 
ally to raise the cell- 
wall around them. 
What looked at first 
like shallow cups, 
thus grow at last into 
deep, hollow cells, 
the walls being 
raised from time to 
time by the addition 
of papery matter, 
with the growth of 
the inmates, in this first or foundation-comb — 
the nucleus and original avenue of the nascent 
city— the waits are never carried higher than 
the height of the larva that inhabits them. 
As the grub grows, the mother adds daily a 
course or layer of paper, till the larva reaches 
its final' size, a fat, full grub, ready to undergo 
its marvellous metamorphosis. Then at last 
it r begins to do some work on its own 
account : it spins a silky, or cottony, web, 
with which it covers over the mouth or open- 
ing of the cell ; though even here you must 
remember it derives the material from its own 
body, and therefore ultimately from food sup- 
plied it by the mother. How one wasp can 
ever do so much in so short a time is a marvel 
to all who have once watched the process. 

While the baby 
wasps remain swad- 
dled in their cradle 
cells their food con- 
sists in part of honey, 
which the careful 
mother distributes to 
them impartially, 
turn about, and in 
■part of succulent 
fruits, such as the 
pulp of pears or 
peaches. The honey 
qur housekeeper 
either gathers fpr 
herself o^. else steals 
from bees, for truth 
compels me to admit 
that she is ®as tf dis- 
honest as she is 
industrious y but on 
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the whole, she collect! more than she robs, 
for manytflowers lay themselves out espe- 
cially for wasps, and are adapted only for 
fertilization by these special visitants. Such 
specialized wasp-flowers have usually small 
helmet-shaped blossoms, exactly fitted to the 
head of the wasp, as you see it in Mr. Knock’s 
illustrations ; and they are for the most part 
somewhat livid and dead-meaty in hue. Our 
common English scrophularia, or fig-wort, is 
a good example of a plant that. thus lays 
itself out to encourage the visits of wasps ; it 
,has small lurid-reel flowers^ just tli£ shape and 
size of the wasp’s head, and its stamens and 
style are so arranged that* when the wasp 
rifles the honey at the base of the helmet, 
she cannot fail to brush off the pollen from 
one blossom on to the sensitive surface 
of the next. Moreover, the scrophularia 
(jpmes into bloom at the exact time bf year 
. when the baby wasps require its honey ; and 
► you can never watch a scrophularia plant for 
three minutes together without seeing at 
least two or three wasps busily engaged in 
gathering its nectar. # Herb and insect have 
learnt to # accommodate one another ; by 
mutual adaptation they have fitted each 
part of each to each in the most marvellous 
detail. 

It is a peculiarity of the wasps, however, 
that they are fairly omnivorous. Most of their 
cousins, like the bees, have mouths adapted to 
honey-sucking alone- -mere tube's or suction- 
pumps, incapable of biting through any hard 
fubgtance. But the wasp, with her hungry 
large family to keep, has to be less particu- 
lar about thei nature of her food ; she can- 
not afford to depend upon honey only. Not 
only does she suck 
nectar ; she bites 
holes in fruits, as we 
know to our cost in 
our gardens, to dig 
out the pulp ; and 
she has a perfect 
genius for selecting 
the softest and sun- 
niest side of an apri. 
cot or a nectarine. 

She is not a strict 
vegetarian, either ; 
all is fish thgt com^s 
to her net : she will 
help herself to meat 
or any otlfer animal 
matter she can find, 

Pjnd w will feed her 
uncomplaining 
grubs upon ^aw and 


6i 

bleeding tiSsue. Nay, more, she calches flies 
and other insects as they flit in the sunshine, 
saws off their wings with her sharp jaws^and 
carries them off alive , m but incapable of 
struggling, to feed* her own ever-increasing 
household. 

By-and-by the first grubs,. which covered 
themselves in with silk in order, to uhdergo 
thejr pupa or chrysalis stage, develop their 
wings under cover, and emerge from 'their 
cases as full-grown workers. These workers, 
whose portrait you will find *on a previous 
page, are partially developed females, being 
unable to lay eggs. But ii\ all other 
respects they inherit the habits or in- 
stincts of their estimable mother ; and no 
sooner are they fairly hatched out of ths 
pupa-case, where they underwent their rapid 
metamorphosis, than they set to work, like 
dutiful daughters, to assist mamma in the 
management of the city. Like the imagined 
world of Tennyson’s Princess, no’ male can 
enter. If ever there was a woman-ruled 
republic in the world,* such as ^Amto- 
plfanes feigned, it is a wasp’s nest. The 
workers fall to at “tidying up” at once; 
they* put the house in brder; they go out 
and gather paper ; they help their mother to 
build new cells ; and they assist in feeding 
and tending the still-increasing nurseT*?^* 10 
first comb formed, you will remember, was 
at the top of the foundation column or foot- 
stalk ; the newer combs are built below this 
in rows, each opening downward, so that the 
compound house or series of*flats^s planned 
on the exactly opposite system from oui* owrfs 
— tl^p top stories being erected first, and the # 
lower ones afterward, each story having its’ 
, floor above and its 
entrance at the 
bottom. At tHe same 
time, the umbrella- 
shaped covering is 
continued downwarcl 
as an outer wall to 
protect the combs, 
until finally the nest 
grows to be a roughly 

• round or egg-shaped, 

* body, entirely .in- 
closed in a jshijJl or 
cjuter wall of pa pet, 
and with only a single 
gateway at the bot- 
tom,., by which th» 
busy workers go’m 
and out of their city. 

* J'he nest of the 
tree-wasp, t which w s ? 
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have also been 
r kindly permitted 
to photograph 
from the speci- c 
mens at the 
Natural History 
Museum (Nos.. 5 
and 6), axhibits 
this final* state of 
the 1 ’ compound 
home even better 
,, and more graph i- 
' cally than does 
that of ou^ com- 
monest English 
, species. 

r By the time the 
workers have be- 
come tolerably 
numerous in the 
growing nest, the 
busy mother and 
queen begins to 

relax her external efforts, and confines herself 
c more and more to the performance of hV 
internal and domestic duties. She no longer 
goes out to make paf)er and collect food * she 
gives “herself up, like the queen bee, cxclu- 
• sively to the maternal business of egg-laying. 
Yct^hitfst remember that she is still die only 
' perfect female in the wasp hive, and that 
every worker wasp the home contains is her 
oWn daughter. She is foundress, queen, and 
mother to that whole busy community of 
4,000 "r £,000 “souls. The longer the nest 
©{joes tin, the greater is the number of workers 
produced* and the faster does the qjieen 
lay eggs in the new cells now built for 
her use by her attentive daughters. These 
in turn fly abroad everywhere in search of 
nectar, fruits, and meat, or gather honey-dew 
from the green-flies, or catch and sting to death 
• other insects, or swoop down upon and carry 
off fat, juicy spiders ; all of which food-stuffe, 

' save what they require for their own sub- 
► sistenye, they take home to the nest to feed 
the grubs, from which, in due time, will issue 
forth more workers. It is a wonderful world 
jnf women burghers. • 

As long as summer lasts' our que<*n lays 
e^gs t which produce nothing else thin such 
neuter workers. As autumn conies on, 
however, and the future of the race must be 
provided for, she tyys eggs which hatch .out 
* brood of perfect females or queen’s like 
herself. It is probable that the same egg 
may develop either into a queen or a worker, # 
and that 4 he difference of type is due to the 
^Jfiture of Jhe food and training? A young 


grub fed on ordi 
nary food in at 
ordinary cell %e 
comes a neuter 
but a similar grub, 
fed on royal food 
and cradled in a 
larger cell, de- 
velops into a 
queen. As # with 
ourselves, ia fact, 
royalty is merely 
a matter of the 
surroundings. 

Last of all, as 
the really cold 
weather begins to 
set in, the queen 
wasp lays some 
other eggs from 
which a small 
brood of males is 
finally developed. 
Nobody in the nest sets much store by these 
males : they are necessary evils, no more, so 
the wasps put up with them. It is humiliating 
to my sex, but 1 cannot avoid mentioning 
the fact,*that the production of males seems 
even to be a direct result of chill and un- 
favourable conditions. The best food and 
the biggest cells , produce fertile queens ; 
tlfe second, best food and smaller cells 
produce workers ; finally, the enfeeblement 
due to approaching winter produces only 
drones or males. We cannot resist • the 
inference that the male is here the inferior 
creature. These facts, I regret to say, are 
also not without parallels elsewhere. Among 
bees, for instance, the eggs laid by very old, 
decrepit queens, or by maimed and crippled 
queens, produce males only ; while among 
tadpoles, if well fed, the majority becoiqe 
female frogs ; but if starved, they become 
preponderantly male. .So, too, starved cater- 
pillars produce only male butterflies, while 
the well-fed produce females. Little as we 
men may like to admit it, the evidence 
goes to show that, in most instances, super- 
abundant reproductive energy results in 
female offspring, while feeble or checked 
reproductive energy res flits in male offspring. 
I know tins is the opposite of what most 
people imagine; but, then, science not 
infrequently finds itself compelled to differ 
in opinion from most people. 

The drones, or males, are thus of as little 
account in the nest of wasps as in tfte bi$S 
of bees. In bofh, they only appear for a 
short, tjjne, and for the definite ^purpose of 
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becoming fathers to tfie future generations. 
When the^ have fulfilled this their solitary 
function, the hive, or the nest, cares no rndre 
about them. The bees, as you know, have a 
jJhident and economical hgbit of stingihg 
them to death, so as not to waste good 
honey on useless mouths through the winter. 
The wasps act otherwise. They are not 
going to live through the winter themselves, 
so ttfey don’t take the trouble to execute 
their pothers : they merely turn the young 
queens and males loose and then leave the 
, successful suitors to be filled Uy the first 
frost without further consideration. 

And now comes the moft curious part of 
all this strange, eventful history. We do not 
love wasps ; yet so sad a catastrophe as the 
end of the nest cannot fail to affect the 
imagination. As soon as the young queens 
and males have quitted the combs, the whole 
bustling city, till now so busy, seems to lose 
heart at once and to realize that it is doomed 
to speedy extinction. Winter is coming on, 
when no worker wgsp can live. So the 
community proceeds with one accord to 
commit communal suicide. The workers, 
who till now have tended the young grubs 
with sisterly care, 
drag the remaining 
larvae ruthlessly from 
their cells, as if con- 
scious that they can 
never rear this last 
brood, and carry 
flien* in their mouths 
and legs outside the 
nest. There thfey take 
them to some dis- 
tance from the door, 
and then drop them 
on the ground to die, 
as^ if to put them out 
of their misery. As 
for the workers 
themselves, they re- 
turn to the nest and 
starve to death or 
die of cold ; or else 4 
they crawl about 
aimlessly outside in 
a distracted way till the end overtakes them. 

There is something really pathetm in this 
sudden and meaningless downfall of a whole 
vast cityfu^; something strange and weird in 
this constantly repeated effort to build up 
and people a great community, only to see it 
f#]l to pieces hopelessly and helplessly at the 
first-touch of winter. Yet flow does it differ, 

after all, from our human empires, ^ave in 

• - ^ 


the matter of duration ? We raise them with 
infinite pains only to see them fall apart, like 
Rome or Babylon. 9 

So, by the time the de ( 7d of winter comes, 
both males and workers are cleared off the 
stage ; and universal waspdom is only repre- 
sented by a few stray fertilized females, who 
carry the embodied hopes of so many dead 
and ruined cities. 

And now that I have traced the hfstory 
of the commune from its rise to its fall, I 
must say a fe\% words in brief detail about the 
individual wasps which Tnake up’its members. 

And first of all as to the wasp’s head. 
You will have gathered from what 1 have said 
that the head of the insect is practically by 
far its most important portion. .All the work 
we do with our hands, the wasp does with 
its complicated mouth-organs. And the 
wasp’s head is such a wonderful mechanism 
that sonic little study of the accompanying 
illustrations, though they may not at first 
sight look very attractive, will amply repay 
you. I will try to explaiti the uses (if etidi 
part with as ftttle as possible of scientific 
technicalities. 

In* No. 7 you get the head of a queen 
wasp, seen full face 
in front, jjjjjth the 
mouth-organs 'opdi. 
The th/ee little 
knobs in the centre 
up above are the 
simple eyes or eye- 
lets * {ocelli, if you 
prefer a Latin ftord, #£J 
which sounds much* 
more learned). The 
large kidney -shaped 
bodies on either side 
of the head (here 
seen as interrupted 
by the antennae qj 
feelers) are the com- 
pound eyes, each of 
which consists 4>f in- 
numerable tiny 
lenses, giving t|je 
wasp that possesses- 
them a v£ry acute 
sense of vision. Me do not know exactly jyh^t 
is the difference in use between the simple 
eyes and the compound ones ; but either sort 
has.doubtless i«ts own spt^ial part to play in 
this complex personality. The antennae, Qt* 
feelers, again, with their many joints and 
,their ball-and-socket base^ are beautiful and 
wonderful objects. The various parts of the _ 
mouth are here seen open ; conspicuous ~ 



7. — HEAD OF QUEEN WASP, MOUTH WIDE OPEN ! FRONT VIEW. 
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among tfeem are the great saw-lik<? out^r jaws, 
used for scraping wood and manufacturing 
paper ; the long, narrow shield ; the broad 
tongue ; and the delicately jointed palps, or 
finger-like -feeders. Notice how some of these 
organs are* suitable for cutting and rasping, 
while others lend themselves to the most 
dainty' and delicate manipulation. 

No. 8 shows us the same head, decapitated, 



8 .— VHE SAME HEAD, MOUTH Wll»1? OPEN J HACK VIEW 
(DECAII r.\ I I I)). 


aiffTseen from behind. The shield-lfke space 
in the very middle represents the point of 
decapitation — the cut neck, if I may use 
frankly human language. below is the 
hollow o? reptacle into which all the organs 
can be withdrawn when not in use, and 
* packed :iyvay like surgical knives and lancets 
.in an instrument case. Observe iii the 
sequel how neatly and completely this can 
be done : how each 'has its groove in the 
marvellous economy of nature. 



9 .— THE MOUTH CLOSING I TONGUE WITHDRAWN J 
• HACK VIEW. 



IO. — MOUTH ALMOST Cl SI D I ATTITUDE H>K SCKAl’lNU 


HACK VIEW. 

In No. 9 you see die organs ('losing (also a 
back view), the longue having been now 
drawn in, while tin* saw like jaws and the 
delicate feeling paips are still exposed and 
ready for working. W S on the contrary is 
the feeding attitude 

In No. 10 (another back view), Mie palps 
have bqen turned back into their special 
groove, and the saw like jaws are seen free 



II. yilOUTH Ol’ITK CLOSED: ATTIIUDK EMI SCRAPING 
\VM(||> : END ME ONE MOVEMENT. 


for working. This is the attitude in which 
the wasp attacks a park paling, in order to 
scrape off wood-fibre Ufc the manufacture of 
paper. 1*1 ere, as you s^e, the jn*vs are open. 
In No. 11 they are closed, at the end of a 
scrape. These two last attitudes are, of 
course?, alternate. One shows the jaws 
opened, the other closed, as they look at the 
beginning and end of each forward aiftl ba<J*- 
ward movement* You will notice also that, 
as usuaj, the insect’s jaws work sideways, not 
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U. — I.JUKK.'^ Willi l-DI DU) 
• WINDS, AND HXIi WIND 
TO SHOW' FOLDIN'!;. 


up and down like thole 
of fnan ana other higher 
animals. If you examine 
closely this series of 
wasp’s heads in different 
postures, you will sec 
how well the various 
parts are adapted, not 
only .for rasping and 
m a n u fa c 1 11 r i n g pap 5 r, 
hut a 4 so for the more 
delicate work of wall 
and cell-building. 

AlmosP as interesting 
as the head are the 
wings of wasps, of which there are four, as 
in most other insects. But they have this 
curious peculiarity : the two front wings have 
a crease down the middle, so that tlyy can 
We folded up lengthwise, like two segments 
or rays of a fan, and thus occupy only half 
the space on the body that they would other 
wise do. It is this odd device that makes 
the transparent and gpiu/v wings so relatively 
inconspicuous when the insect is at rest, and 
the same*cause contributes also to the display 
of the handsome black and-yellow . striped 
body. No. 12 shows us a. queen with her 
wings folded : below is one upper or front 
wing, folded over on itself, and then laid 
across the under wing. •No. 13 introduces 



14. — roisox 1 IAD, MIKA I : 
DAK I S, AND J’AI.i'f. 



13. — PART OF TWO WINGS, WITH HOOKS AND GROOVES. 


us to a more eharaeferistic featur^* common, 
to wasps with the whole bee family. % 

All these cousins possess by common 
descent tlje usual four wings of well-regulated 
insects. But it so happens that the habits of 
the race make strong and certain llight more 
fyacticilly important for th^m than the mere « 
power of aerial coquetting and pirouetting 
possessed by the far less business-like butter 

Vol. xv. -0. 


flies. • Your wasp and 
your bee are women of 
business. They have 
therefore found ijt pap 
them to develop a 
mechanism by which the 
two wings on either side 
can be firmly locked to 
gefcher, so as to act like 
a single pinion. No. 

13 very well illustrates 
this admirable plan h r 
fastening the fore and 
hind wings together. On 
top you see the back 
portion of the front wing, 
with a curved groove on 
its inner edge. Below, 
you get the front portion 
of the hinder wing, with 

a series of little hooks, microscopic, yet ex- 
quisitely moulded, which catch into tl # ie groove 
on the opposite portion. When thus hooked 
tcjgether, the .two wing? on the right* act 
exactly like one. So do the 
two on the left. But they 
canTje unhooked and folded 
back on the body at the 
will of the insect. To either 
side ol* No. 13 you will 
notice sections of the two 
wings, which will help 
you to understand the 
nature of the median-, 
ism. On the right, the 
wings are seen hooked 
together ; on the left, 
they are caught just in 
the act of unhooking. 

I .a st of all, and most 
important of all to 
ordinary humanity, we 
come to the sting, with 
its appendage the 
poison-bag. ' It is well 
represented in No. t.j. 

The main object of the 
sting, and its original 
function, by descent, is 
ttoat of lay mg eggs ; it 
is merely the ovipositor. But 
besides the grooved shfath 
or egg-layer (marked .S’ in 
tliu illustration) and the 4 wo 
.very sharp lances or • 

d^rts (marked /)) which 
picrcc the- flesh of thi; 
enemy, it is provided with • * 

a gland which secretes “ 3 ou«iameters.# 
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% that most unpleasant body, 6 

formic acid ; and when the 
waspTias cause to be annoyed, 
she thrown the stifig rapidly \W 
into the apinial that annoys \ A 

her, and injects the fluid with " jR 

the formic acid in it. In No. &■ '. J 

15 the darts are shown still Jf., / 

more* highly magnified. In t y 

the queen wasp, the sting is / ) 

used both for faying eggs and ' p . 
as a weapon .of offeree ; but* /§' f 

in the workers, which cannot ' J I % 
lay eggs, it ft entirely devoted Mj j J 

to the work of lighting. Af Jj 

.Two other little peculiarities ■ 
of the wasp, however, deserve / 
a final word of recognition. / < flB. 
One of these is the elaborate nfi 

brusli-ancl-comb apparatus or Nj 

antenme eluancr, drawn in a ! 

very enlarged view in No. 16. ' 

Whatever the sens^ may be 
which flie antenna.' serve, wc* 
may at least be certain that it 
is one of great importance to . 

the insect ; and both wasps and »ru 

bees have therefore elaborate 
brq>i^ v . "for keeping these valuable organs 
clean and neat and in working order/ They 
always remind me of the brushes I use 
myself for cleaning the type in mv type- 
writing machine. The antenme - brush of 
the wasp ; s fixed on one of her legs : its 


■WA'-I'*. [5KUSH AND COMM, 
Cl. I 1 AM N(j ANTENNA*. < 


used foF removing ^very small 
impurities. With tins the w^sp 
Mj JT cleans her precious feelers 

fZ M much as you may have seen 

/ 3 ft flies clean their wings when 

they have fallen in a jam-pot ; 

/ JS\ only the wasp’s mechanism is 

"111! nuir h more beautiful and per- 

\ Almost equally interesting 

with the brush and comb are 

’ the series of tucks in the 

jr|Y% • was[>*K body or abdomen," 

IV* delineated in No. ^7. By 

Ml means of these extraordinarily 

\ il flexible rings, each held in 

L w place or let loose by appro- 

IgNte priate muscles, the wasp can 

. twist her body round so con- 

venicntlv that, no matter how 
carefully and gingerly you hold 
her. she will manage to sting 
vS®^ y mi - They are models of 

\ t&a plate armour. They work up- 

ward, downward, and more 
vv or less sideways, so ‘that they 

\n^fnxV‘! 1Mj J' l,R enable her to cock her body 
up O! down, right or left, at 
will, with almost incredible flexibility. 

Adequately to tell you all about the 
w^sp, however, •would require, not an 

article, but*a very stout volume. I have 
said enough, I hope, to suggest to you 

that the wasp's history is quite as interest;- 


<tveci.se situation on the leg as 
is shown in the little upper dia- 
gram : its detail and various 
parts are further enlarged below. 
To the left is the coarse or large- 
tooth comb ; to the right is* the 
brush ; and above the brush, 
connected with the handle by an 
e* t ecdinglv thin and filmy mem- 
brane, is the fine-tooth comb, 



that of her over -lauded relation, 
the little busy bee. Indeed, 
I suspect it is only the utili- 
tarian instinct of humanity that 
has caused so much attention 
to be paid to the domestic pro- 
ducer of honey, and so relatively 
little to that free and inde- 
pendent insect, the first paper- 
maker. 


17. -TICKS IN THE 
SEGMENTS. 






* I»v Gii.uekt Parki.k. 

II1C Rock was a wall, and the this eyrie, nor sealed the Tiulwwks of this 
wall was an island that had feathered Kden. Three hundred feet IndovP 
*onee been a long promontory, shipbuilders might toil and fishermen hovc% 

like a battlement, jutting out blit the lofty home of the marauders of the 

hundreds of yards into the air had not yet suffered the invasion of man. 

gulf. At one point it was It was a legend that this mighty palisade 

pierced by an archway. Its sides were almost had once been a bridge of rock stretched 
sheer ; its top was flat and level. Upon the across the gulf, builded by the gods of the ( 

sides there was no verdure ; ujjpn the top die . land who smote with granite arms and dro^e 

centuries had made a green field. The wild back defeated the appalling gods of the seft. 
geese as they flew north, myriad flocks of Generations of fisherfulk had looked upon 
gulls, gannets and cormorants, and all manner the yellowish, reddish limestone ol thu Perce 
of fowl of the sea, had builded upon itie top Rock with an adventuring eye, but it would 
until it grew rich wifh grass and shrub. Th£ seem that not even the tiny, clinging hoot.of 
nations of the air sent their legions here a chamois 'or. of a wfld goat might find a 
to bivouac. The discord of a thousand foothold upon th*e straight sides of*it. 'Three 
languages might be heard far out fro sea or # hundred feet was a long way to cliifib Jiaqd 
far in upon the* Jand. Millions of \he over hand, so for centuries the Perce Rock 
feathered races swarmed there ; sometimes in the wide St. Lawrence Gulf remained 
the air aljove was darkened by clouds of solitary and imconqueml, 
them. No fog-bell on a rock-bound const Put there came a day when man, t-hfc 
might warn mariners more ominously than spoiler, single-handed and alone, should 
tfyesc battalions of adventurers on the Perce • assail it. t 

Rock. t # This is % the tale that «is told ftf it : A 

No human being had ever mounted to hundred years and more ago, whenjhe Lngli 
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f . were fighting the French, the French squadron, 
fresh from destroying the fishing stations on 
the Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, was 
lying off the coast of (lasjK?, near to this vast 
rock called Perce. Just beyond it, in Mai 
Baic, was good shelter, hut because of the 
fishing-posts at Perce, where they could get 
fresh fish “and food, Richery, the French 
Admiral, chose to lie in the tideway before 
Perce Rock. 'The master gunner of the 
Admiral’s ship was a Jersey man, who, being 
in St. Malo, t had been pressed into the 
service. In vain he had protested. There 
was his Norman accent, his captors said ; 
that was evidence enough, and if he was not 
a, citizen of France lie should be. So he 
was carried off in the Invincible, and with 
her sailed the seas looking for a British ship 
to fight. 

His name was Antoine Robichon, and he 
had owned a fishing brig called the Charming 
Nancy , which sailed year after year to this 
very. port of Perce, bringing Jersey fishermen, 
and carrying .away again the •dried cod to 
Europe. When he was pressed at St. Malo* 
his brother, who was first mate of # the 
Charming Nancy, took her on to (laspe on 
his brother’s business, just the same as if the 
broifessdai m self were sailing her. 

• Now Antoine was waiting in the tideway 
where he ltfid come and gone ten years, 
„§j*cing on the shore the fishing-posts of the 
great company, where he had so often eaten 
hard tack, drunk juniper tea, and danced 
<yvith tbc master's daughters. 

The first day the squadron arrived off 
Perce, Antoine, as he leaned on his great gun, 
looking out to the shore, wondered if the 
daughters were there now ; whether Minois, 
the youngest Minois the madcap. Minois 
the hunter, who shot deer like a Mohican - 
w was still there. It was now two years since 
hb c had seen this bay of Perce: she was 
seventeen then, she was nineteen now 
Minois Carnaval, the master's youngest 
daughter. He had asked her for a kiss when 
he bade her good hw.; last, and she had 
lailghed in his face : but he also remembered 
that she had waved her red ’kerchief from the 
roof of t the fishing post ,r the Charming 
Ninfy sailed awav, a,nd that she had remained 
on the roof so long as the Charming Nancy 
could be seen. 

% Was she still there? And if she was, >vhat 
w<5nld she think of him — a gunner nflw on a 
French ship? He might be ordered to bom- 
bard the very house where she lived ; might, ‘ 
-indeed, fire the shot which should kill her ! 
She was Frbnch, but she was Canadian, and 


her country was now England. Two gene- 
rations had nearly passed since Canada bad 
been yielded up to the English, and in that 
time Jersey Normans, more English than the 
English, had chiefly occupied the land. 

Antoine studied the matter hard, and the 
more he thought of it the harder to (Tack 
the nut seemed. His patriotism was not of 
that sort which smiles at martyrdom. He 
j was of the easy going kind who do things 
because they are expected to do them, from 
whom habit takes a load of responsibility. 
He was quite as well treated in this French 
ship as he would he in an English ship, and 
he could be on easier terms with his present 
comrades, because he spoke English badly; 
but these sailors could understand his 
language and he theirs. He had stubbornly 
resisted being pressed, but he had been 
knocked on the head, and there was an end 
to it ! What was the good of being knocked 
on the head again or being hung at the yard- 
arm, if one could help it? He was an expert 
gunner, for he had served four years with the 
artillery at Elizabeth Castle in Jersey. When 
he was pressed for the Invincible he had asked 
to become a gunner, and did such excellent 
work against some Spanish privateers that 
the Admiral, delighted for expert men were 
seafee gave him a gun, and presently, because 
of Jus great skill, n’lade him master gunner. 

He grew fond of one great gun. He called 
her ma amzaine, for everything that a Jersey 
man comes to love he calls his cousin. His 
comrades, like himself, did not have much 
concern with questions of loyalty or patriotism. 
They were ready to fight, but that was because 
it was expected of them, and it would make 
little difference to them whether it was against 
the English or against the Turks, or even 
against another French ship. Fighting was 
their trade, and they were expected to fight 
the old Invincllde in action for all that she 
wak capable. 

Yet Antoine had what was almost like a 
thrill when he saw the British flag run up on 
(he posts of the Fishing Company as they 
sailed into the bay. His heart, too, thumped 
a little, lnvoluntaiily he looked up to the 
French tricolour Hying over his head. It was 
curious tint there; should bo surh a difference 
in two pieces of linen or Was it silk ?-■■’■ No, 
it was linen. Just a little different arrange- 
ment of colour, and yet this flag c:i the roof 
of the big fishing-shed seemed to rouse his 
pulses to a heat. 

“ Man donx dlla vie! There is the flag 
of old Carnaval ! ” he said. “R-r’aps Minois 
put it ufj— that English flag ! ” t 
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Whoever put it up, tffere was the English 
flag •defiantly flying on the huts of the gre;^: 
fishing-shed, and — yes' there were two 
olc^ twenty-pounders trained on the french 
squadron. • 

“Oh, my good! Oh, mai grand doux ! " 
said Antoine, with a low, rolling laugh. “Oh, 
that is very dam funnee ! ” 

'The .sight of the British flag loosened his 
tongue in English. Tt was undoubtedly 
ridirulofis, those two twenty pounders train- 
ing on a whole fleet. Presently there was 
rfiore defiance— the Jersey flag, a nfce oblong 
piece of wliite linen with tyro diagonal red 
stripes : it was hoisted on the house of the 
master. 

“Oh, my good ! ” said Antoine, again : “it 
will be the old man and the three boys next. 
What, what ? Million thunders, lo«k at 
that ! ” 


mission f (after the manner of a Jerseyman), 
he told the Admiral the s-torv of his old life, 
and of his being pressed. 

“ Very good,” said lliT* Admiral, cowllv, 
“you Jersey folk used to be Frenchmen; 
now that you are a f renchman again, you 
shall do something for the flag. Yon see 
that twenty-pounder yonder behind *he wall ? 
Yerf well, dismount it. 'Then we ll send in 
^1 Hag of truce and parley with 4 old man 
Carnaval,’ for his jests are worthratlention and 
politeness. Tliere’s a fejlow at the gun no ! 
he has gone, 'lake good aim and dismount 
it in one shot. Ready, now you have a 
good range.’’ 

The whole matter went through Antoine's, 
mind as the Admiral spoke. If he refused to 
lire the gun, hi* would b * strung up to the yard- 
arm ; if he fired and missed, perhaps other 


Ue laughed uproariously, 
forgetful of discipline, of every 
thing sa\e the sight of old 
man Carnaval, his tlm«e sons, 
and his three daughters - 
marching ftith muskets from 
the house to the great shed. 

Antoine heard a laugh be- 
hind him. He looked round, 
then straightened himself and 
stood at attention. It w.ls 
Admiral Richer v, laughing 
almost as loudly as Antoine 
himself had done. 

“'That’s a big splutter in 
a little pot, gunner,” said la*. 
“ Petticoats, too ! ’’ He put 
his telescope to his eye. “ And, 
son of Peter, scarce out of 
their teens. 'The Lord protect 
us, they are going to light 
mvsqundron ! ” fie laughed 
agiin till the tears came. 
“ The glory of Heaven, blit 
it is droll, that ! It is a 
farce an (liable ! 'They have 
humour, these fishcrfolk eh, 
gunner ? 

Old man Carnaval will 
■ light just the same," answered 
Antoine, bridling up. 

“Oh, I10, fou kitow these 
people, mv gunner ? ’’ said the 
Admiral. # 

“ These ten years, Excel- 
lency,” jmswered Antoine ; 
“and by your leave. Excel# 
lency, I will tdil you how.” 

And, not^waiting for per- 
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gunners would fire, and, once started, they 
might raze the fishing-post. If he fired and 
dismounted the gun, the matter would be 
only a jest, for as uich, ,so far, the Admiral 
regarded it. In dismounting the gun and 
furthering the jest, he would be saving the 
Carnayals, and helping England too. 

Well, ..to think that he must fire 
against the place where he had got < his 
living these ten years ! Why, he and 
Minois had jnany a time sat gossiping' 
on this very gun that he was asked to dis- 
mount ! 

There was no time to weigh the matter 
further ; the Admiral was frowning. So 
Antoine smiled as though the business was 
pleasing him, and prepared to fire. 

He ordered the men to cast away the tackle 
and breechings, took off the apron, pricked a 
cartridge, primed 
bruised die priming, 
and covered the vent. 

Then he took his 
range steadily, 

(juicily. 'There was a 
brisk wind blowing 
from the south— he 
must allow for that; 
bti tjluyt'i ml wa s s r o j >- 
peel somewhat in its 
course by the Perce 
Kpck - he m u s t 
allow for that. He 
knew the wall* be- 
hind \\.nd\ it was, 
its weakest part - he 
jnust take that into 
account. He had 
got what he thought 
was the right eleva- 
tion ; the distance 
was con si dura hi 
but he believed that 
h'e could djo the 
business. He had 
a cool, somewhat 
stolid head, but his 
eye was quick and 
well trained. 

He was ready. Sud- 
d/-*nK’ a girl appeared 
running round the corner of the building, 
making straight for the gun. It was Minois ! 
He himself had taught her how to .fire that 
Veyy gun. She was going to be gunner now. 
One of her brothers was running towards flu: 
other gun, a second was following her. 
.Antoine '’started.' He had not* taken this 
kato account. 


“ lore, you fool ! cried the ^dmiral, or 
you’ll kill the girl.” c . 

Antoine laid a hand on himself, as it were. 
Every nerve in his body seemed tingling, Jiis 
legs trembled, Mint his eye was steady. He 
took the sight once more, coolly, then blew 
on the match. The girl was within thirty 
fee t of the gun the madcap Minois ! He 
blew on the match again and fired ! 

When the smoke cleared away, he saw that 
tin* gun was dismounted, and not fifteen feet 
from it stood the girl as if she had been 
turned info stone,* looking -looking dazedly 
at the gun. 

He heard a laugh behind him. 'There was 
the Admiral walking away, his telescope under 
his arm. Presently he saw a boat lowered, 
even as one of the twenty-pounders on the 
shore replied impudentlv to the shot Antoine 
had fired. '.The offi- 
cers were laughing 
with the Admiral, 
and pointing to- 
wards Antoine. 

“A good shotl” 
he heard the Captain 
say. 

W as it ? ' said 
Antoine to himself. 
"‘Was it? Then it 
would be the last 
that lit? would ever 
lire against the Ting- 
sight of 
that girl upoi’i the 
shore had decided 
him, had quickened 
some feeling in him. 
He looked over the 
side, and saw the 
boat drawing away 
with the white flag 
of truce in the 
hands of a midship- 
man. He wished he 
was in that boat ; 
lie then could see 
Minois face to face. 
'There she was, talk- 
ing to her father, 
and stamping her 
foot, too. She had a temper, had Miuois! 
Never mind, she was the finest girl' in all 
the world. ,, 

He would desert to-night. No- not desert, 
that was not the word ; he would escape, and 
go ashore to Mig.ois ! He would go 1 back Ao 
the English flag, no matter \vha| happened. 

As he sponged the gun, his ma $ couzaine , he 

\ 
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made his plans. Swi si" swash, the sponge 
staff •ran in and out; he would try to steal 
away at dog-watch. He struck the sponge 
smartly on ma couzaine' s muzzle, cleansing it. 
He would have to slide into the water like a 
rat and swim so softly -so softly ! He reached 
for a fresh cartridge, and thrust it into the 
throat of ma couzaine as Hr as he could 
reach, and as he laid the seam downwards, 
he said to himself, “ i*f they see me, one 
minute 1 can hold my breath under water; 
in one minute I can swim a hundred yards ; 
good ! ” fje lovingly placed the wad to the 
cartridge, and, in three strokes of the 
rammer, drove wad and cartridge home 
with the precision of a drill. It was a 
long swim to shore, but if he got a fair 
start he thought he could do it. As he 
unjtopped the touch-hole and tried with the 
priming-wire whetln i the cartridge was home, 
he pictured to himself being challenged, 
perhaps by Mimas, and his reply. 'Then he 
imagined how she would say, “ Oh, my 
good!” in true Jerst^’ fashion, as he had 
taught her, and then — well, then, lie hadn’t 
got any farther than that. 'Thinking was 
hard work for Antoine. • 

By the time lie had rammed home wad 
and shot., however, lit* had come upon a 
fresh thought ; and it stunned him. Tlie 
Admiral would send a squTid.to search fqj 
him, and if he wasn’t found they would 
probably bombard the post “ swab the 
c;t 4 _>oose,” he said to himself. As he put the 
apron carefully on ma couzaine , he almost 
burst his head# with hard thinking. No, it 
wouldn’t do to go to Perce village and take 
refuge with the Carnavals. And it wouldn’t 
do to make lor the woods of the interior, 
for the old Admiral might take his revenge 
out of the post. And no wonder, for, he 
said to himself with a simple vanity, he, 
Antoine Kobichon, was a line *gunner, and 
ma couzaine would never behave so well with 
anyone else. Ma couzaine had been used to 
laying ugly pranks at times, especially* if it 
was blowing fresh. $he had once torn her 
tackle out of tin; ring-bolt in the deck, and 
had killed more than one sailor in her mad 
debauch of freedom. # She had always be- 
haved well under his hand, and it saemed 40 
him that when he ble\t on the match to lire 
her, the muzzle gaped in a grin of delight. 
Of course tl#e licet would be furious at losing 
him, and ma couzaine there, the biggest gun 
in* the fjpet, without her master! So they 
wo ft Id pepper the place if# they did not 
find him. Decidedly, he must not go to old 
man CarnavtfTs. No harm should edme to 
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Minois’s people that he could prevent. What 
was he to do ? 

He leaned his arns on the gun and shook 
his head helplessly at th<? village then, he 
turned bis head away from the land. All at 
once his look seemed to lose itself in a long 
aisle of ever-widening, ever-brightening arches 
till avast wilderness of splendour swaHowed it. 
It wfls a hole in the wall, the archway piercing 
ihe great Rock. He raised his eyes to the 
Rock. Its myriad inhabitants •shrieked and 
clattered and fircled qverhead, The shot 
from ma couzaine had roused them, and they 
had risen up like a cloud, and were scolding 
like a million fishwives over this insult to 
their peace. 

As he looked, Antoine got a new idea. If 
he could get on the top of that massive wall, 
not a hundred fleets could dislodge him, nor 
an army follow him. A dozen stones would 
prevent that ; one musket could defeat any 
forlorn hope. He would be the first man 
that ever gave battle to a w^ole fleet. Besides, 
if Ue took refuge on the Rock, there ‘Would 
be no grudge against Perce village or the 
Carnivals, and the Admiral would not attack 
them ! 

There, he had worked it out, and it was 
now a question between him and the A 
and his ifeet ; the ('arnavals were out of it. 
'There was the young sous-lieuteiwit now on 
the shore with his flag of truce, talking t<\ 
“ oT man Carnaval.” 'There was Minois not 
ten feet away, and there was the young 
sous-licutenant bowing and scrapitig to .her. « 
“ Man Joux ti'ia vie, what did he mean by 
that i* 1 ’ reflected Antoine. It was all right 1 
between old man (’arnaval and the sous- 
lieutenant that was clear. 'There, they all 
were shaking hands now. It was surer than 
ever that he, Antoine, must carry on a 
campaign independent of the (’arnavals. If 
he didift succeed, why then he would In? 
hung to the yard-arm or shot. But if he 
stayed where lie was on the Invincible , he was 
in just as much danger from a British gbn in 
battle. 

ik Fit sit!'' Antoine # said to himself; the 
only thing was to try and climb IVive Rock. 
What a"thing to twll if he did it and came 
safe out of the scrape! # It would increase 
the worth of the Charming Nancv at least 
50 per cent. Certainly he must do it. He 
had pointed. out to Minois*two years ago the* 
spot where he thought it cduld be done. 
Just at this point the wall was not quite so 
titeep, and 1 there were narrow leijges and 
lumps of st<Jnc, and naturaF steps and foot- 
holds, and little pinnacles which die fingei^ 
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could grip, and where a man might rest. Very well, that settled it. Up patted ma 
The weather had been scorching hot too, the couzaine tenderly. He was sorry to T eave 
rocks were dry as a bone, and there would her, blit it had to be. 

be no danger of slipping. He was, however, a man of habit. '|’he 

Yes, he would try it in any ease. He rest of the day he did his duty as faithfully 
would be deserter, patriot, adventurer, as though he expected to be at his post the 
gunner, master of the Charming Nancy, and next morning. He gave the usual instruc- 
Jerseymap, all in one. He would need — tions to the gunsmith and armourer; he 
what r ? If lie got to the top, he would need inspected the small-arms ; he chose a man, 

twine for hauling up rope the Carnavals as was his custom, for the gunroom watch ; 

would give hyn rope when the time came, and he ate his supper phlegmatically when 
He would need stone and Hint, and he also the hour came. 

had some matches. A knife, a hammer, and It was tin? last • quarter of the moon, and 
one quilt die must have the quilt for the the neap tide was running low, when Antoine 
nights, though lie well knew what it would let himself softly down into the water. He 
mean in climbing. 'Then there was food. had the blanket tied on his head, the food, 

* vVcll, perhaps he should starve to death up matches, etc., were inside the blanket, and 
there, but he would take what was left of to the twine was in his pocket. He had not 
day’s rations, of which he had eaten very been ..seen, and lie dropped away quietly 
little ; there was about a half-pound of astern. Another ship lay in his path, and lie 
biscuit, near half a pint of pease, a half pint must be careful in passing her. He bad got 
of oatmeal, and two ounces of cheese. He clear of the Invincible while the moon was 
could live on that for at least three days. He partially obscured. Now, however, it was 
also bad a born of good arrack. When diat shining, but not \erv brightly. He came so 
was gone -well, lie was taking ('bailees : if be near the other ship that he could sec the 
died of thirst, it \va,s no worse than tlieyyard watch, and he could smell the hot tar and 
arm. The most important thing was a few pitch which had been used on the seams after 
hundred feet of line strong twine, 
atulJi/,\ knew there was plenty 
in* the store-room amongst the 
cordage. J-fe would get that at 

once and conceal it, for. it was 

/ * 

the one thing he could not do 
without. a 

There y. as the sous -lieutenant 
coming back to the Invincible : 

.he was waving his hand towards 
Minois. It was all very fine, he 
reflected, fretfully, t (1 be a sous- 
lieutenant and wear a gold-handled 
sword ; but he, Antoine, would 
climb Perce Rock, and the fleet 
and Minois and the sous • lieu - 
tenant should see him do a 
thing that bad never before been 
done «! 

J>ut bow should Minois know 
who it was, perched on Perce 
Rock ? He had not thought of 
that. YCliat signal was t there ? 

There ‘was none that he knew. 

Well, if he got away safely from 
the Invincible he would go to ol’ 
man Carna\aPs, Jet her know, ■. 
c and then go straight on to Perce 
Rock. Though it would be 
moonlight, the path of ascent was 
on the south sid£, out of the view 



of the fleet. 
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caulking. There was no sea and very little 
wind* and the watch was not alert. He waj 
so close at one moment that he could hear 
the*laughter of the young foremast-men as 
they turned in. He moved his arms very 
gently, propelling himself ehielly by his legs. 
At last he was clear of the licet. Now it was 
a question of when his desertion would be 
discovered. All he asked was two clear 
hours. By that time the deed would be done, 
if he could climb Perce Rock at all. 

He touched bottom ; he was so far safe. 
He was on the Perce sa Jills. His blanket 
was scarcely wetted, lie \yung the water 
out of his clothes, and ran softly up the shore. 
Suddenly he was met by a cry of “ Halt ! ” 
and a “Who goes there? "and he stopped 
short at the point of a bayonet. He recog- 
nised the voice: it was o V man CarnavaTs. 

Tie said “ ’Sh ! " and gave his name - 
.Antoine Robichon, of the Charming Nancy. 
'The old man 
knew his voice. 

He nearly drop- 
ped his musket 
in s u r p s e. 

Antoine’s tale 
of his misfor- 
tunes was soon 
given, but he 
had not yet 
told of his plans 
when he heard 
atfuiek footstep, 
and i\Iinois was 
at her father’* 
side. Unlike 
the old man, 
she did drop 
h e r musket, 
and with an ex- 
clamation, im- 
pulsively threw 
her arms round 
his neck and 
kissed him on 
the cheek. 

“T here!” 
she said, “ that’s 
for the captain 
of the Charm- 
ing Nancy , 
who’s come in 
through a fleet of Frenchmen !” She thought 
he had stojen into the harbour with his little 
slyp unfertile very nose of the Admiral and 
hi f squadron. • 

Ruefully Afitoine had to tell her the truth. 
She trembled with excitement at the Story of 

Vol/xv. -10. 


how he Had been pressed at St. Mainland all 
that came after, until this very day, when he 
' ad dismounted the gun not fifteen feet from 
where she stood. . • 

“Man alive-! ” she said; “it was you, 
Antoine — it was you that dismounted that 
gun and nearly killed me ! " # 

“ It was hard wdrk not killing you," he 
answVred. , 

“(lo along with Minois," said of man 
f'arnaval. “Abuse is at the .house ; he'll 
help you get awfiy into the woods.” 

That was not Antoine’s plan; but he did 
not intend it for Uaniaval's ears. •Time was 
short, his position was perilous. He offered 
no explanation to the old man, but hurried 
away with Minois, telling her his pm pose as* 
he went. Suddenly she stopped short. 

“Antoine Robichon,’’ she said, “ you’re a 
fool ! You cannot climb the Perce Rock. 
No one has ever done it, and yop mustn’t 

try ; you’ll be 
s a f c w h c r e 
Aloise will hide 
you. You shan’t 
climb the rock 
— ah, no ! no ! ’’ 
She did not 
understand his 
reasons. ** 

I pointed 
towards the 
post. 

, “ 'They would ' 
not •leave a # 
stick standing * 
there if you, 
hide me. No, 

I ’m going to 
the top of Perce, 
or break my 
neck — via ! ” 
Here was 
revelation ! Site 
had n e v e r 
thought* An- 
toine capable 
of so mucji 
thinking. For 
a moment she 
could oTily*say, 

‘ ‘ M on do u x 
terrible ! Mon 
doux terrible .* Just think of that— to save 
Uii all and to climb Perce Rock ! ” # . 9 

Then his intention suddenly inspired her, 

► “ Antoine,” she said, clutching his arm, 

“if you got to the top of® Perce Rock, so 
will I ! ” 
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In spite of his anxiety, he laughed.' 

“-4//, bah, all right ! " he said, “ but I must 
get up first. Then I’ll drop a cord, and you'll 
tie on a small ropb if you’ve got enough. 
You'll tie it: round your waist and come on, 
and then if you slip or get tired, I'll hold 
you safe with the rope. Hut see — but see,” 
his voice dropped, “you can’t stay up there 
with -me all alone, Minois— and besides, it 
wouldn't do the Admiral'd be firing on you 
too ! ” « 

“ J can’t stay alone with you, mon dottx /” 
She was an^ry now. She could have slapped 
his face. “ I’d like to know why 1 can't. If 
you ever want me to kiss you again in all your 
Ijfe, Antoine Robichon, you'll thump that 
stupid brain of yours for more sense to say. 
Come now, am I going up or not? ” 

“ Yes." he said, “ you can go up if you'll 
go down again when I tell you.’’ 

“I'll go 1 down when you ask me, silly!” 
she said. 

“Then I’ll. go straight to the Rock now,” 
said Antoine. “When they miss me there'll 
be a pot boiling, I can tell you!” lie un- 
loosened the blanket from his head. / “If 
I get up,” he said, “I'll let the string down 
for the rope, and you'll lie this blanket on 
to # f h**-* j iOpe. I'll have to run my chance of 
their not missing me before that. ( hire on 
top they can’t hurt me -nothing at all. . . . 
jib, bah! Good-bye, Minois.' 5 

“Oh. my good! Oh! my good!' 5 said 
the girl with a sudden change of mood. 

. “ To think’ you have been gone two years, 
and now you come back like? this ! And 
perhaps- But as he was about to® put 

his arms round her, she pushed him away, 
dashed the tears from her eyes, and bade 
him go. 

He had a new confidence in his enterprise. 
Hadn’t Minois kissed him ? Hadn't she 
tViped the tears out of her eyes? Hadn't 
she wanted to come with him to the top of 
Perce Rock ? She was the sort of girl to be 
the vtife of the master of the Charming 
Nancy ! Without doubt she was. But if 
she came to Perce Rock, if ::he got up well, 
he'd get up himself first, and then he’d try 
and think out the rest of it; but thinking was 
terribly hard work. It was more than fighting 
a ship to leeward of the enemy. 

The tide was now well out ; the moon 
was shining very brightly. He reached the 
point where, if the Rock was to be scaled at 
all, the ascent must be made. For a distance 
there wqs shelving where a fair foothold' 
might be had fiy a fearless ltfan, with a 
Steady he&d and sure balance. After that 


came about rooft. where he would have to 
draw himself up hand over hand, wherewvas 
no natural pathway, where crevices must be 
found for feet and hands. Woe be to him if 
his head grew'di/zy, his foot slipped, or his 
strength gave out : his body would be broken 
to pieces on the hard sand below. If that 
second stage were passed, the ascent thence 
to the top was easier ; for though nearly as 
steep, it had ledges and offered fair advantage 
to a man who had a foot like a mountain 
goat. Antoine had been aloft all weathers, 
and his toes were 7is strong as another man’s 
foot, and surer. 

He started. Those toes of his caught in the 
crevices, held on to ledges, glued themselves 
to smooth surfaces : the knees clung like a 
rough-rider’s to a >addle : the big hands, when 
once they got a purchase, fastened like an 
octopus or an air cup. Slowly, slowly up, font 
by foot, yard by yard, until one-third of the 
distance was climbed ! 

The suspense and strain were immeasur- 
able : it was like bridging the Charming 
Nancv alone through a gale with a windward 
tide, while she \aws and quivers over twice 
the leng*h of her bilge : or it was like watch- 
ing a lower deck gun straining under a heavy 
sea, with the lanyards and port tacks flying, 
ami no knowing when the great machine 
wpuld fly from her carriage and make havoc 
of the ship*\and the crew. But he struggled 
on and on, and now at last he had reached 
a jutting piece of rock with a sort of liv- 
ing pinnacle, like a hook for the gods 
to hang their shields on, if, shields they 
carried. 

Here Antoine ventured to look below. 
He half-expected to see Minois, but there 
was only the white sand, and the only sound 
was the long wash of the gulf. He drew the 
horn of arrack from his pocket and drank. 
He had 200 ft. more to climb, and the next 
hundred -that would test him, that would be 
the ordeal ! 

Th^-re was no time to lose. While he hung 
jthere a musket-shot could pick him off from 
below, and there was no telling how soon 
his desertion would be discovered. He 
hoped it would not jie till morning. He 
started again. T his was travail, indeed. .His 
rough lingers, his toes, which were almost* like 
horn, began to bleed. Once or twice he' 
swung quite clear of the wall, barging by his 
hands to catch a surer foothold to right or 
left, and just getting it by an inch, or less, 
sometimes. The strain and tension were 
terrible. His head appeared to swell and fill 
with blood ; on the top it hurt hirn c o much that 
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it seemed t<j him it mftst hurst His neck 
was* aching horribly with the constant look- 
ing up, the skin of his knees was gone, his 
angles were bruised Hut he must keep on 
till he got to the top, or until he fell. 

He was toiling on in a kind of dream, 
which was quite 
apart from all 
usual .feelings of 
this world. 'The 
earth iPSelf seemed 
far away, and he 
A - as toiling among 
vast nesses, himself 
a giant with im- 
mense frame, and 
huge, sprawling 
limbs. It was like 
tin.* dreams which 
come in sleep, when 
the body is an 
elusive, stupendous 
mass that falls into 
space after a eon- • 
fused struggle with 
immensities. It was 
all mechanical, 
vague, almost numb 

this effort to over- 
come a mountain. 

Yet it was precise 
and hugely expert 
too ; for though 
tUcre was a strange 
mist "on the brain, 
the body fel£ its 
way with a singular 
certainty, as might 
some moll u scan 
dweller of the sea, 
which is sensitive 
like a plant, with 
intuition like an 
animal. Yet some- 
times it seemed 
that this vast body 
overcoming the 
mountain would let 
go its hold and slide 
away into the dark- 
ness of the depths. 

There was ft strartge convulsive shiver ’in 
every nerve. God have mercy, the time was 
come now § 

No, not ’yet. At the very instant when it 
seemed tips panting flesh and blood would 
be* shakeA off by the granifc? force repelling 
it, the fingem like great antenna; touched 
horns di' rqpk, jutting out from ledges, on 


the thifd escarpment of the wall. Here 
was the last point of the second and 
worst stage of the journey. Slowly, hea\ilv, 
the body drew up to the shelf of lime- 
stone, and crouched in an inert bundle. 
There it lay for a long time. 

While tin* long 
minutes vient by, a 
voice kept calling 
up from below 
calling, calling, at 
first c^agerly, then 
anxiously, then with 
terror. * By and -by 
the bundle of life 
stirred, took shape 
raised itself, and 
was Changed into a 
man again, a think- 
ing, conscious being, 
who noiv under- 
stood the meaning 
of this sound com- 
ing up from th*e 
earth- or was it the 
sea ? — - below. It 
was a human voice 
which had at last 
pierced the awful 
exhaustion, tne 
deadly Jahour, the 
peril and strife 
which had numbed 
the .brain of a man, 
while tilt; hotly ill 
its love of life still 
clung to the rocky, 
edges. It had 

• called the man back 
to earth - - he was 
no longer a great 
animal, and the 
rock a monster with 
skin and scales of 
stone. 

“ Antoine > An- 
toine ! Ah, An- 

* toine ! ” called the 
voice. # 

Now he knew. He 
answered dowrf :~® 

“ All right : All right *Minois ! ” 

“ Are you at the top ? ” 

“No, but the rest is easy.” ^ 

• “ Hurry, hurry, Antoine I *If they shoyVdf 
come before you reach the top ! ” 

“ I’ll soon be there. Ah, but, Minois, it 
was awful ! ’4 • 

“ Are you hurt, Antoine ? ” 
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“ No, but my fingers are in rags. I am 
going now, a hi' tot ! ” 

“ Antoine ! ” 

“’Sh ! do not speak. I am starting/’ 

There was silence for what seemed hours 
to the girl below. Foot by foot the man 
climbed on, no less cautious because the 
ascent was easier, for he had become weaker. 
But he was on the monster's neck now, and 
soon he should set his heel on it he was 
not to be shaken off. 

At last the .victorious moment came. Over 
a jutting ledge he drew himself up by sheer 
strength and the rubber -like grip of his 
lacerated fingers, body, legs, knees, and now 
he lay flat and breathless upon the ground. 

How soft and cool it was ! This was long, 
sweet grass that touched his face, which made 
a couch like down for the battered, wearied 
body. Surely this travail had been almost 
more than mortal. And what was this vast 
fluttering over his head, this million-voiced 
diseprd round him, , like the buffeting* and 
cries of spirits who welcome another to thuir 
torment? He raised his head and laughed 
in triumph. These were the coimorynts, 
gulls, and gannets on the I Vice Rock. 

Antoine Kobichon had done what man had 
nevy,n dene before him : he had done it in 
.the night, with only the moon to lighten the 
monstrous labour of his incredible adventure ; 
he -had accomplished it without help of any 
mortal sort. 

Legions of birds circled over him with 
wild c;,ries, so shrill and scolding that at first 
he did not hear Minoiss voice calling up to 
him. At last, however, remembering,' he 
leaned over the cliff and saw her standing in 
the moonlight far below. 

Her voice came up to him indistinctly 
because of the clatter of the birds : 
l“ Antoine! Antoine!" She could not see 
him, for this part of the rock was in shadow. 

Ah, hah , all right ! ’ : he said, and, taking' 
hold of one end of the twine he had brought, 
he let 'the roll fall. It dropped almost at 
Minois's feet. She fastened the rope she had 
got at the post to the end of it, and called 
to Antoine- He drew it up quickly. She 
had found no rope long enough, so sin* had 
tied diree together. c Antoine must splice 
them perfectly. Once more lv let down the 
twine, and she fastened it to his blanket. 
It was a heavy strain on the twine, but 
tile, blanket and the food inclosed were 
got up safely. She railed for him 0> 
lower again, and this time he* hauled up 
tobacco, tea, matches, needles, - cotton, a 
krtife, and u. horn of rum. Now she called 


for him to splice the ropes propeHy. There 
w^s no time to do that, but he tied them 
firmly together and let the great coil down. 
This time were drawn up a musket and am- 
munition, and another blanket. Again it 
was let down, and he drew up a crowbar, a 
handspike, and some tin dishes, which rattled 
against the side of the great Rock derisively. 
Again the rope went down, and two handles 
„ of sticks and fagots were attached, with 
flint and steel, also a small roll of coarse 
cotton, and a bear skin. Last of all came a 
small tent and a bundle of woman’s clothes. 

The rope did not come down again at once. 

“Antoine ! Antoine ! " called the girl. 

He was untving the bundle of woman's 
clothes, and trying to make out w’hat they 
were, by holding them lip in the moonlight. 
Suddenly he dropped them with an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

“Oh, my good ! " he said. “ Oh, datin' dtt 
git in h /<• / ” 

“Antoine! Antoine! Antoine, mechanic 
she called. 

“ 'Sh. 'sh ! Not such a row ! " he answ ered. 

“ Let down the rope ; Fm coming up," she 
said. „ 

“ You can't get up," he answered. 

“ You'll help pull me up quick, the 
rope ! " 

My hands are bleeding ! " 

“ Bhuird black huuud ! ” she cried, 
angrily. “ You lied to me ! " 

“ 1 11 let down your clothes to you," Ik 
said. 

“ If you don’t let down the rope, I'll climb 
up without it, and if I fall and break my 
neck, it'll be your fault. Ouick, for Fm 
going to start ! " 

This frightened him. He tied the ropes 
still more firmly together, made a loop, and 
let the coil drop slowly. The loop fell into 
Minois’s hands*. 

*' 1 )on t start vet,* lie ('ailed down. “I’ll 
pull when it's ail ready. He fell back from 
the edge to a place in the grass where, tying 
tjie rope round his body,Jie could seat him- 
self and brace his feet against a ledge of 
rock. 'Then he pulled on the rope. 

Minois began climbing, and Antoine pulled 
-steadily. A 'Tw ice he felt the rope suddenly 
jerk when she lost her '-footing, but --still the 
rope; came in steadily, and he used a' hose of 
rock as a sort of winch. He knew when she 
was more than one-third of the way up by 
the greater weight upon the ropy, t bv the 
more frequent jerking when she slipped. Yet 
this was no labour and monstrous struggle 
such as” Antoines climbing — thfs was the 
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scaling of a conquered wall by the legions of 
the Notorious. t 

She was nearly two-thirds of the way up 
whan a cannon-shot boomed out over the 
water, frightening again the Mist coveys of 
birds, which shrieked and honked till the air 
was a maelstrom of cries. Then came 
another cannon-shot. 

Antoine’s desertion was discovered. 

Upon the other side of the Rock boats 
were putting out towards the shore. Antoine 
knew perfectly each movement as well as 
if* he were watching them* The light was 
begun between a single fisherman and a 
fleet of French warships. 

His strength, however, could not last 
much longer. Ic very muscle of his body 
had been strained and tortured, and even 
thi^j easier task tried him beyond enduiTince. 
l.lis legs stiffened against the ledge of the 
V>ck, the tension on his arms made them 
numb -he wondered how near she was to 
the toj). Suddenly there was a pause, then 


his eyes, she was bending over him, pulling 
rum to his lips as he sat just where he had 
stiffened with effort. 

“ M hat a cat I was ! " site said, y What a 
wild-cat 1 was to make you haul me up ! 1 

didn’t know it was so bad. It was bad for 
me with the rope round me it must* have 
been awful for you, my poor ('smalms -mv 
poor "scarecrow Antoine ! ” • 

0 Scarecrow indeed he looked. His clothes 
were nearly gone, his hair was tossed and 
matted, his eyes were bloodshot, his huge 
hands were like pieces of raw meat, his feet 
were covered with blood. 

“ My poor scarecrow I '* she said, and she 
tenderly wiped the blood from his face where 
his hands had touched it. Meanwhile, bugle- 
calls and cries of command came up to 
them, and in the first light of morning thev 
could sec the Frenchmen and the (arnavals 
hurrying to and fro. 

When dav came clear and bright, it was 
known that Minois as we'J as Antoine had, 

# * vanished. Of man (arnaval was in 
as great a rage as the French Admiral, 
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erk. Love of 
Hod ! the rope was 
shooting through hi^ 
lingers, his legs were giving way He* 
gathered himself togefher, and then 
with teeth, hands, and body rigid 
with enormous effort, he pulled and pulled. who was as. keen to hunt 'down one Jersey- 

He could /lot see. A mist swam before Englishman as he had ever bt*en to attack 

his # eyes., /Everything grew black, but he an English fleet -more so perhaps, 
pullt'd on in d on ! • • Meanwhile the birds kept up a \yld tur- 

He neuir kifew just when she reached the moil and shrieking. Never before had anv- 

top. Ij/t wl*en the mist cleared away from one heard them so clamorous. More than* 
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once ol 1 man Carnaval had looked at Perce 
Rock curiously, but whenever the thought of 
it as a refuge occurred to him, he put it away. 
No, it was impossible. No human being since 
the world! began had ever stood on that 
mysterious, lonely, and impregnable place, 
sacred to the birds and the invisible dwellers 
of the air " 

Vet what was that ? His heart thumped 
under his coat. There were two people on 
the lofty island wall a man and a woman. ' 
He caught the arm of a French officer near 
him: “Rook, look!*’ lie said. The officer 
raised his gfciss and looked. 

“ It's the gunner ! he cried, and handed 
the glass to the old man. 

“IPs iny Minois ! ” said Carnaval, after a 
moment, in a hoarse voice. “ But it's not 
possible. It s not possible ! ” he added. 
“Nobody was ever there. My Cod! look 
at it ! Look at it ! ” 

It was a picture, indeed. A man and a 
woman were outlined against the dear air, 
putting' up a tent as calmly as if it were on a 
lawn, thousands of birds wheeling over their 
heads, with querulous, fantastic cries. 

A lew moments later, ol* man Carnaval 
was being rowed swiftly to the French flag- 
ship, where the Admiral himself was swearing 
viciously as he looked through his telescope. 
He had recognised the gunner. 

, .He had prepared to bombard the fishing- 
post, and wipe it out of existence if Carnaval 
did not produce Antoine. Well, here was 
Antoine duly produced, and insultingly setting 
tip a tent on this sheer rock, “ with some 
•snippet of the devil,” said the Admiral, and 
defying a whole French fleet ! He would set 
his gunners to work." If he had in his ship 
as good a marksman as Antoine himself, the 
deserter should drop at the first shot. “ I )eath 
and the deuce take his impudent face ! ” 

• • He was just about to give the order, when 
Carnaval was brought to him. The old 
man's story annoyed him beyond measure. 

“He’s no man, then!” said the Admiral, 
when Carnaval had done, and an officer had 
added that all sides of the rock presented an 
almost perpendicular lace. “ He must be a 
cursed fly to do it ! And the girl sane 
woi /• he drew her up after him ! I’ll have t 
him down out of that, though, or throw up 
my flag,” he added, and, turning fiercely, 
gave his orders. 

* • For hours the French ships bombarded the 
lonely rock from the north. The white tent 
was carried away, Tut the cannon-balls flew- 
over or* merely* battered the solid rock : 
and no harm was done. But now and 


again the figure of Antoine appeared, and 
a half-dozen times he took aim coolly with 
his musket at the French soldiers on 
the shore. Twice his shots took effect : 
one man was wounded and one was 
killed. 'Then whole companies of marines 
returned a musketry fire at him, to no purpose. 
At his ease he hid himself in the long grass 
at the edge of the cliff, and picked pff two 
more men. ” 

I fere was a ridiculous thing : one man and 
a slip of a girl lighting, and defying a whole 
squadron ! l 'The smoke of battle covered 
miles of the great gulf. Fven the sea birds 
shrieked in ridicule. 

This went on for three days at intervals. 
With a fine chagrin the Admiral and his fleet 
saw a bright camp-fire lighted on the Rock, 
and knew that Antoine and the girl were 
cooking their meals in peace. A flag-staff, 
too, was set up, and a red petticoat waved 
defiantly in the hrec/c. At last the Admiral, 
who had watched the business from the deck 
of the Invincible , burs* out laughing at the 
absurd humour of the situation. He sent for 
of man Carnaval. 

“ I’ve had enough,” said he. “ How long 
can he last up there ? ” 

“He will have birds’ eggs in plenty: 
there’s wild berries, too, besides ground rats 
and all them. If I know my girl, too, there’s 
rations gone aloft ! ” and he shook his head 
ruefully. 

“Come!” said the Admiral, with mock 
indignation on his red face and a twinkle of 
the eye. “Come, I’ve had enough ! ” 

He gave orders to stop firing. When the 
roar of cannon had ceased, he said : 

“ Sane moi! There never was a wilder 
jest, and I II not spoil the joke. He has 11s 
on his toasting fork. I shall give him the 
honour of a flag of truce, and he must come 
down. The* scoundrel shall marry your 
daughter, fisherman, or we’ll know the reason 
why.” He was a fat, coarse, high -living 
Admiral, and his big lower lip shook with 
laughter. 

0 And so it was that a French fleet sent a 
flag of truce to the foot of Perce Rock, and a 
French officer, calling up, gave the word of 
honour of his Admiraf that Antoine should 
suffer nothing at the hajids of a court-martial, 
and that he should be treated as a -prisoner 
of war. 

“ As a prisoner of war ! ” quoth, Antoine - 
that meant that he was to be treated like an 
Knglish belligerent and not like French 
deserter. He hemmed and v halted, and 
backed*: and filled, and made a c function of 
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the business •and insisted on this as a condi- 
tion "and that as a concession, but at last h« 
^accepted the terms, though Minois stormed 
and said that she would stay in spite of all. 
At last she would go only on Condition that 
she also should be treated as a prisoner in 
Antoine’s company. 

Antoine was easily able to make these 
terms, *and she was lowered by the rope. 
Antoine* then fastened the rope-end to one 


to succeed. You have proved, gunner, that 
you are no Frenchman.’’ 

“Then 1 am no deserter, Excellency,” 
said Antoine. * # , 

“ You are a fool ; but even a fool can get 
a woman to follow him, and so this flyaway 
followed you, gunner. but we’ll have no 
more philanderiugs ’twixt Heaven ;flid earth, 
and*- ” • 

• Minois flew at the Admiral as though to 
scratch his eyes out, but Antoine held her 




Curious Clipped Trees. 

By Herbert ^attiikws. 


■ OST of us have heard of trees 
clipped into curious shapes 
and devices, and the micro- 
_ scopic minority that reads the 
pi ^ gardening papers may possibly 

— - ■ ■* have seen drawings of some 

quaint examples of “ verdant sculpture ” 
or “ toj)iary work,” to give the thing its 
technical name. However, this is the first 
time that actual photographs have been taken 
of these wonderful trees for reproduction in 
a popular magazine. 

These curious clipped trees may even yet 
be found at many old country mansions, but 
their quaint shapes are, generally speaking, 
only maintained because they are a relic of the 
past. l< Topiary,” writes Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, “ is not appreciated by the great 
critics.” It isn't. Somehow, they think it 
isn’t quite natural, though why it shouldn’t 
be,’ any more than; say, cutting a lawn, or 
trimming a hedge, one doesn't know. 

The photograph reproduced on thi* page 
gives a capital idea of the extraordinary 


Also other wonders of the sportive shears, 
hair Nature misadurning, there were found : 

(I lobes, spiral columns, pyramids, and piers 
With spouting urns and budding statues crowned ; 
And horizontal dials on the ground 
In living box, by cunning artists traced ; 

And galleys trim, or on long voyage bound, 

But by their roots there ever anchored fast. 

“Architecture as applied to living trees ” 
is many centuries old. Our old friend Pliny 
had the grounds of 0 his 'Tuscan villa decorated 
in this way rows of bristly sentries and the 
initials of ladies cunningly clipped in box. 
Down to the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century, the leading Italian gardens 
were full of verdant sculpture. 'That in- 
veterate gossip, Kvelyn, tells us he saw at 
Oeuoa an extensive grove of yews cut K) 
resemble a flock of sheep, together with their 
shepherd, and a few wild beasts of no par- 
ticular species, but of menacing appearance. 

The Royal (lardens of Holland, designed 
during the reign of W illiam III., contained a 
number of trees clipped into geometrical 
figures -junipers shaped into pyramids ; marsh- 
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TOPIAKV tiARUKN* AT I.KVEVS MALI.. 


[J. 11. llogg, Kendal. 


spectacle presented , by one of these old 
topiary gardens. It is a general view taken 
in the grounds of Captain Pagot’s magnificent 
resilience, I .evens „Hall, near Kendal, in 
Westmorland. A glance at this photograph 
enables one to understand the following 
„ plaintive lines : -- i 

' There likewise mote be seen on every side 
The shapely yew, of all its branching pride 
Ungently shorn, and, with preposterous skill, 

To various beasts ond birds of sundry <|uill 
Transformed, and human shapes ’ of monstrous 
; size. 


mallows as sun dials ; and big yews cut and 
trained so as to form complete summer- 
houses. Many capital examples of this sort 
of thing' may be seen in the foregoing photo. 
- -pyramids, urns, small arbours, and sundry 
miscellaneous ornaments, all clipped- in the 
living foliage. 

Rut nothing will give you a bctVer idea of 
this curious form of gardenings than the 
photo, next reproduced. We ha ve had a 
general glance at the gardens of Levins Hall; 
we now come to examine the individual 
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figures nu^e closely. 1 Tlu* peacock 
so* sharply outlined here is a par- 
ticularly fine example. Remember, 



u<>\i>m:h I IIV 

/./. II I\i litf'tl. 


in Warwickshire. (3n a huge 
mound is a big yew clipped 
in the iorm of a cross. Paths 
branch flff fmm this central 
spot in various directions, 
and are bordered with hedges 
of box. The mound is 
ciHlcd the Mount of Olives, 
and elo.se by are the “.Lour 
Kvangelists ” - four large 
N ews clipped «in the shape of 
square^ canisters. Smaller 
yews, dotted about on the 
lower ground* represent 
(according to the quaint 
design) a mixed multitude 
listening to one of die flan- 
ge lists i ) reaching. And to 
this strange place hundreds 
of pilgrims resorted in lay- 
gone davs ! • 

The photo, next reproduced 
shows lh,it tree in the grounds 
\etis Hall which is* called 
(’up and Saucer.’’ Notice 
da- little sprig of foliage that is 
.iInnuns retained to do duty as the 
handle o| the cup. Without this 
handle tl figure might pass ,Jbr 
an cld fashioned hat, whilst the • 


the whole is <>nc living otc free pedestal, 
Mick, and bird. The border of the bed 
is box. So fine a figure as this requires 
periodical trimming, otlierw ise the peacock, 
after gradually undergoing fearful tran.smogri 
lieations, would fade right away in the oidinarv 
course of nature. In other words, it would 
grow eompletelv out of shape. 

When glancing at this photo., one should 
not overlook the curiously clipped tree on 
the right hand side, which is intended purely 
for an ornamental figure. Peacocks seem 
to have been the favourite figure of the 
verdant sculptors. Now, in the case.of the 
queer birds at lladjon Hall, one ran under^ 
stand and appreciate the choice, for a peacock 
forms part of the crest of the ducal family 
of Rutland. At Ih^ldon, by the wav, there 
is also a boar’s head, rather gro*\n out^ of* 
shape. 'lTie lawn *at The Durdans, Lord 
Rosebery’s Lpsom seat, is adorned with a 
coujile ofjlcafy geese, two Dutch hens, and a 
peacock f^intl I.ady Warwick has at Laston 
pee uiirf sundial, clipped in yew and box 
ttour-fig/res, dial, and all. • 

Onyof tfte quaintest groups of clipped 
trees^m tht country is at Pack wood* House, 

xv. -11. 



THE “cur AND SAUCER.” • 
From a Photo, by J. II. Hogg, Kendal. 
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lower part of the tree resembles r. mush- 
room. 

The French taste in this direction was at 
the summit of its^fame, during the reign of 
Fou is XfW, who employed an eminent land- 
scape-gardener named Le Notre, to decorate 
the gardens at' Versailles in such a manner 
“that the nation and the Court might be 
dazzled and enchanted by its novelty and 
singularity.” 1U. Le 
Notre succeeded. 

He went so far in 
the topiary way that 
the very branches 
of the trees were 
clipped to represent 
'tin; architecture of 
different periods. 

Greyhounds in full 
cry after a stag 
were represented in 
clipped box - a 
remarkable exhibi- 
tion, which caused 
a shrewd Knglish writer to remark that 
“such hunting shall not waste your .corn, 
nor much of your coyne." At the same time, 
however, it still calls for a little “ coyne” to 
keep up a topiary garden, unless you want 
your “ living statuary ” to become ragged 
and finally fade away altogether. So much 
animosity was at one time felt against this 
curious work, that one wonders why no 
socico was started for its suppression. 
•Kven To|te grumbled about it : 

“A citizen is no sooner proprietor of a 
• couple of yews, 
but he entertains 
thoughts of covert 
ing them into 
giants, like those 
of the Guildhall 1 ” 

4iy the way, why 
hasn’t somebody 
thought of using 
verdefnt sculpture 
for advertising pur- 
poses ? A couple of 
birds and^i rabbi tor 
two in pots, placed 
outside a restaurant 
door, would be cer- 
tain to attract a 
crowd. And one of 
Our informants* Mr. 

Donald Me Dona Id, 
of Carter’s famoy* 
seed warehouse (to 
Whom weaVegrcatly 


indebted for assistance), tells us tljat a Belgian 
nurseryman devotes a large area in , his 
grounds to the training and cutting of yews 
into grotesque shapes solely for the Fnglish 
market. From which it is clear there must 
still be some demand for these < uriosities. 
Bui clipped trees can he useful as well as 
ornamental. 'The “Judge’s Wig” seen in the 
accompanying illustration is both. It is 


formed of a number of good-si/.cd yews, 
and lives admirably up to its name so far as 
appearances go. die ('lose foliage and perfect 
cutting compli ling the illusion. But besides 
this the “Judge's Wig” forms the pleasantest, 
summer house you could imagine. f ive 
o'clock lea in die Wig is a novel and 
delightful experience: the table and scats 
you can sec I'oi \ ourself in the photograph. 
Trees of this kind cannot be grown in a ye: r 
scarcely in a century. Thus it. is that we 
find the best examples of topiiry work only 
in the ancestral 
seatsof the nobility, 
where these curiosi- 
ties have been the 
delight of genera 
tions. There arc 
likewise a number 
of quaintly clipped 
trees at Flvaston 
Castle, the splendid 
country residence 
of the Lari of 
I larrington, near 
Derby. W e are 
greatly indebted to 
Lord ' Harrington 
for his kind per- 
mission to photo- 
graph L esc trees. 

The pfi'VqgrapJi 

here rep/axluefcd 
show£a particularly 
plump ‘.ana perky 
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peacock mou n ted 
011*1 highly elabo- 
rate pedestal. As 
yew is an ever- 
green, these extra- 
ordinary objects 
retain their shape 
all the year round. 

Fashions in 
g a r d e n i n g 
change just as 
do fashions in 
•dress. Ask our 
leading lafTtiscape 
gardeners Mr. 
Milner, of Vie 
toria Street, or 
Mr. Me (Mean, of 
Derby and you 
will learn how 




delightful little 
village n e a r 
Staines. One of 
these immense 
birds (both’ are 
clipped in vener- 
able vows} bears 
the dntg, “ i 704,” 

outlined in the 

* 

foliage; whilst 
th^ other peacock 
has below it the 
initials of a 
former vicar and 
churchwardens, 

<k R. T." 

The next illus- 
tration conveys a 
good notion of 


indifferent people 


are nowadays 
towards verdant 
sculpture as an ornament 
about a mansion. Most 
gardener#, even, are averse 
consider an unnatural 


(II IN I’.Sh ami 

Frmn a I'hoio. hy II'. U r . Winter,’ I 

the grounds of, Klvaston 

the working intended to 

n what they surmounted 


the bizarre arbo- 
real decorations 
in the grounds 
Castle. Here we see vrha£ is 
represent a Chinese pagoda, 
with an Imperial crown. The 
ornamentation at the 


mutilation of trees. 
The thing is entirely a 
matter of taste. Cer- 
tainly to the ordinary 
person a topiary 
garden, such as the 
•ne shown in the view 
reproduced on the 
first page <#f this 
article, is far more 
interesting than a 
mere ordinary [Kirk or 
flower -garden. And 
many noblemen and 
others who possess 
gardens like those at 
Klvaston, usually find 
the clipped trees a 
perennial source of in- 
terest to their guests. 
Churches fortunate 
enough to possess 
verdant sculpture^ 
also find these curious 
trees an attractioif. 
Cyclists and others 
will recalls the great 
double jAaceck that 
forms ^(jr^rcmarkable 
tfti arch ip front of the 
porch iBf tfle parish 
churgjR ofiBedfont, a 



corners is curiously 
elaborate ; and it will 
be noticed that the 
entire strgmge edifice 
is thrown across the 
path, so that from 
somejittle distance it 
looks no? unlike ;j. 
lych-gate. 

The remarkable, 
fowl seen in the 
accompanying repro- 
duction is intended 
to be a hen. Her 
beak has either 
withered away or 
been broken off. 
The position of that 
penetrating eye is 
not, one tears, pre- 
cisely true to Natmv, 
and as the # foliage of 
the tree happens to 
l^e a little tliiifl tbe 

milting season irre- 
sistibly suggests itself. 
Still, this is a gooc^ 
specimen of verdant 
sculpture, the curi- 
o*i sly wrought 
pedestal rearing the 
hen aloft* in such *a 
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other, behind it. The tails of 
the birds are a little thin, daut 
this must be expected in places. 

'These clipped trees are not 
by any means well known. 
Many well-to-do people who 
see them for the first time ask 
whether such trees* are grown 
lor sale anywhere. They are. 
Anyone who likes may send 
over to Rotterdam and buy 
“ vrborcal outrages ” of any 
design human figures, ele- 
phants, ('hairs and tables, and 
sn on. The cottagers round 
about Rotterdam let their fancy 
tun riot among their yews and 
box, and eventually send their 
most successful productions to 
a certain big local nurseryman. 
The next reproduction shows 
peacock mounted upon a 
dome-like base. In all cases 
the wholi consists ot one tret*, 
way that she is clearly silhouetted against cunningly trained and dipped with a pair 

the sky. 'The yew tree on the right, clipped of shears i>\ <onie Elizabethan 1 gardener, 

with extraordinary precision, would be termed whose patieip only equalled his ingenuity, 
a dome by the 41 sculptors/’ In the eas.- o| nearly all the loregoing 

Yet another of the very remarkabh clipped photographs, the operator took up a point 

trees at Elvaston is shown here. In fact, of view which only embraced the extremely 

on looking at this photograph, it is verv close surface and outline of the foliage, and 

difficult indeed to realize that this 
symmetrical arbour is a living tree 



at ail. The .principal trunk and 
all the ramifying branches are com 
pletelv hidden beneath the very close 
green foliage ; and it is only by going 
inside that one is enabled to get 
“behind the scenes, ’do to speak. 

lake the peacocks at Hedfont 
Church. If you walk towards the 
church through the arch formed by 
«the above - mentioned birds, and 
stand well behind the two ancient 
yews out of which they are formed, 
you will see no shape whatever 
merely two ordinary trees whose 
branches interlace overhead. And 
when inspecting various items of 
verdant sculpture, many astonished 
people carefully explore the “statues'* 
and arbours in this wav, solely in 
order to satisfy themselves that these 
amazing structures are in reality 
living trees. 

'The quaint effect of the arbour 
shown ip the last illustration, by 
the way, is heightened by the ftvo 
peacocks Hhat rise, one above the 







The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings. 

< By L. T. Meade and Robert Kustxck. 

En i KDiK'tTioN. - that a secret society, EimM upon the lines of similar institutions so notorious on the Continent during tlu 
last century, could ever have existed in the London of our day may seem impossible. Such a society, however, not only did exist, 
hut through the instrumentality of a woman of unparalleled capacity and genius, obtained a firm footing. A century ago tht 
Brotherhood of the Seven Kings wiy. a name hardly whispered without horror and fe.n in Italy, and now, by the fascinations anc 
influence of , me woman, it began to accomplish fresh deeds of unparalleled dating and subtlety in London. By the wide extent 
of its scientific resources, and the impregnable secrecy of i§s organizations, it threatened t>> become a formidable me.uu e to society, 
as wed as a source of serious anxiety to the autlioi ities of the law. it is to the cotn te sy of Mr. Ntyman Mead that we are' indebted 
for the subject-matter of the following hitherto unpublished re\ editions. 

e 

I. At THH KlXtfi OF 't ill': CKATKK. Toil isv Norman I Irak 

' *» 

was ordered mvself lo take partial a trans- 
action Both dishonourable and treacherous, 
my eyes were opened. I lorror seized me, 
and I lied lo Kurland to place myself under 
tlu: protection of its laws. 

Te?} years went. By, and the past was 
Beginning to lade. It was destined to Be 
recalled to me with startling vividness. 

When a young man at Cambridge I had 
studied physiology, But never qualified myself 
as a doctor, Basing independent means; But 
in my laboratory in the vicinity of Regent’s 
Bark, 1 worked at Biology and physiology for 
the pure love < >1 these 1 absorbing sciences. 

I was busih engaged on the afternoon of 
the 3rd of August, 1 <S(;4, when Mrs. Kenyon, 
an old friend, called to see me. She was 
shown into mv study, and I went to her 
there. Mrs. Kenyon was a widow, But her 
son, a lad of about twehe years of age, had, 
owing to the unexpected death of a relative, 
just come in for a large fortune and a’ title. 
She took the seat 1 offered he^ 

“ It is too Bad of you, Norman,” she said ; 
“it is months since you have Been near me. 
l)o you intend to forget your old friends? ” 

“ I hope you will forgive me,” 1 answered ; 
“you know how Busy 1 always am.” 

“ You woik too hard,” she replied. “Why 
a man with your Brains and opportunities for 
enjoying life wishes to shut himself up in 
the way you do, I ('annul imagine.” 

“ I am quite happy as I am, Mrs. Kenyon,” 

I replied ; “why, therefore, should I change? 
all the principles of true liberty. Katherine *By the way, how is Cecil?” 
was its chief and queen. Almost inline- “ I have come here to speak about him. 
diately after my initiation, ^however, I made You know, of course, the wonderful change 

4,n a»pp;ll ling discovery. Suspicion pointed to .in his fortunes?” 
the Beautiful Italian as the instigator, if not Yes,” l answered. • ’ • 

the author, of a most terrible crime. None “ He has succeeded to the Kairn property, 
of the details could Be Brought home to her, and is- now Lord Kairn. Thera. Js a large 

c But there was little doubt that she was its rent-roll and considerable estate. Aou know, 

moving spring. Loving her passionately as Norman, that Cecil has always iJbii^a mo.^t 
I then did, I tried to close my intellect* delicate 1 Boy.” • u # 

against tlie all to<S conclusive evidence* of her “ I hoped you were about to®telb\me that 
guilt. For a time J succeeded, but when I he was Stronger,” I replied. n v 


'l' was in the year 1S05 that 
the first of the remarkable 
events which 1. am about to 
give to the world occurred. 
Thee found me something of 
a philosopher and a recluse, 
having, as 1 thought, lived my life and done 
with the active part of existence. It is true 
that I was young, not more than thirty five 
years of age, but in the ghastly past I had com- 
mitted a supreme error, and because of that 
paralyzing experience, I. had left the Bustling 
world and found my solace in the scientist's 
laboratory and the philosopher's study. 

Ten years before these stories begin, when 
in Naples studying Biology, I fell a victim to 
tile wiles and fascinations of a beautiful 
Italian. A scientist of no mean attainments 
herself, with beauty beyond that of ordinary 
morals, she had appealed not only to my 
heu’\ but also to my heart. Dazzled By her 
Beaut) anal intellect, she led me when? she 
would. Her aims and ambitions, which in 
the false glamour she threw over thorn I 
thought the loftiest in the world, Became also 
mine. She introduced me to the men of her 
set I was quickly in the toils, and on a night 
never to be forgotten, I took part, in a 
grotesque and orrible ceremony, and Became 
<T member of her brotherhood. 

• It was called the brotherhood of the Seven 
Kings, and dated its origin from one of the 
secret. societies of the Middle Ages. In my 
first enthusiasm it seemed to me to embrace 
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“ He is, ayd I will expfciin how in a moment. Mine. Itoluchy insists that a sea voyage is 
Hi* life is a most important one. As Lord indispensable/’ 

Kairn, much is expected of him. He has “ Hut won’t you accompany him ?” 1 asked, 

nojt only, under the providence of Hod, to “ 1 am sorry to say thafris impossible. My 

live, but by that one little life#he has to keep eldest girl, Lthel, is about to be marVied, and 

a man of exceedingly bad character out of a I cannot leave heron the eve of her wedding ; 
great property. 1 allude to Hugh Doncaster. but Cecil will be in good hands. Dr. .Lietta 

Were Cecil* to die, Hugh would be Lord is a capital fellow* I have every, faith in 

Kairn., You have already doubtless heard of him?” , 

his character ? ” * “ Where arc they going ? " 

“ I ktiow the man well by repute,” I said. # “To Cairo. They sail to-myrrow night in 
“ 1 thought you did. His disappointment the //j 'daspes?'* 
and rage at Cecil succeeding to tlfe title are “Cairo is terribly hot at this time of year, 
almost belaid bounds. Rumours of his Are you quite sure that it is wise* to send a 

malevolent feelings towards the child have delicate lad like Cecil there in August ? ” 

already reached me. 1 am told that he is “Oh, he will not stay. He sails for (he 
now in London, but his life, like yours, is sake of the voyage, and will come hack by 

more or less mysterious. 1 thought it just tlu* return boat. 1 he voyage is, according 

possible, Norman, that you, as an old friend, to Mine. Koluchy, to complete the cure, 

nnght be able to get me some partic ulars That marvellous woman has succeeded where 

with regard to his whereabouts.” the medical profession gave; little hype. You 

“ Why do you want to know ? ” I asked. have.* heard of her, of course ? ” 

“ I teel a strange? uneasiness about him ; “I am sick of her very; name,” I replied; 
something which l nfnnot account tor. () i “ cyie hears it e\ cry where. She has be- 

euurse, in these enlightened days he would witched London with her impostures and 

not attempt the child’s life, but 1 should be quackery.” 

more comfortable if I were assured .that he “There is no quackery about her, Norman, 
was nowhere in Cecil's vicinity.” I believe her to be the cleverest woman in 

“ Hut the man can do nothing to your Lngland. I here are authentic accounts yf 
boy!”! said. “ Of course, 1 will find olit her wonderful cures which cannot be con- 
wliat I can, but ” • # tradicted. 'There are even rumours that she 

Mrs. Kenyon interrupted me • is able to restore youth and beauty by hon 

“'Thank you. It is 
a« relief to know that 
you will help me. Of 
course, there# is no 
real danger ; but I am 
a widow, and Cecil is 
only a child Now, I 
must tell you about his 
health. He is almost 
quite well. 'The most 
marvellous recupera 
lion has taken place, 
for the last two months 
he has been under the 
care of that extra- 
ordinary woman, Mine. 

Koluchy. She has 
worked miracles in his. 
case, and now to com- 
plete the cure she’ i* 
sending him to the 
Mediternyfban. He 
sails to-m night 

uijder tfccfcare of Dr.' 

Fitftta. i/cannot bear 
parting ynth fiim, but 
*it is foj/his «good, and 



S1IE HAS HKWITCHKII LONDON WUH 1IKR IMPOSTURES.’ 
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arts. The whole of society is at ner feet, 
and it is whispered that even Royalty are 
among her patients. Of course, her fees are 
enormous, but look at the results ! Have you 
ever met her ? ” 

“ Never. Where does she come from ? 
Who«is she ? 

“Sheds an Italian, but she speaks English 
perfectly. She has taken a house which' is a 
perfect palace in Welbeck Street." 

“ And who is Dr. Fietta ? ” 

“A medical man who assists madame in 
her treatments. I have just seen him. He 
is charmirig, and devoted to Cecil. Five 
o’clock ! I had no idea it was so late. I must 
be going. You will let me know when you 
hear any news of Mr. Doncaster? Come and 
see me soon.” 

I accompanied my visitor to the door, and 
then, returning to my study, sat down to 
resume the work I had 
been engaged in when I 
was interrupted. 

But Mrs. Kenyon’s visit 
hail made me restless. I 
knew Hugh Doncaster’s 
character well. Reports 
of his evil ways now and 
tjien agitated society, but 
the man had hitherto 
escaped the stern arm of 
•justice. Of course, there 
could be no real founda- 
tion lor Mrs* Kenyon’s 
» frills, bi A 1 felt that I 
could sympathize with her. 

The child was young and 
delicate; if Doncaster 
could injure him without 
discovery, he would not 
scruple to do so. As I 
thought over these things, 

*a \ague sensation of coin- 
ing trouble possessed me. 

1 hastily got into my even- 
ing * dress, and having 
dined at my club, found 
myself at half-past ten in 
a drawing-room in (iros- 
venor Square. As 1 passed?- 
‘on ‘ into the reception- 
rooms, having exchanged 
a few words with my 
hostess, I came' across 
Dufrayer, a lawyer, and 
a special friend of mine. 

We got* into conversation. 

As we talked, 1 noticed 
where a' crowd of men 


were clustering round and paying homage to 
a stately woman at the farther end of the room. 
The marked intelligence and power of her 
face could not fail to arrest attention, even hr 
the most casual observer. At the first glance 
I felt that 1 had seen her before, but could 
not tell when or where. 

“ Who is that woman ? ” I asked of my 
companion. 

“ My dear fellow, he replied, with an 
amused smile, “ don’t you know ? That is 
the great Mine. Koluchy, the rage of the 
season, the great specialist, the great con- 
sultant. London is mad abode her. She 
has only been here ten minutes, and look, 
she is going already. They say she has a 
dozen engagements every night.’’ 

Mine. Koluchy began to move towards 
the door, and, anxious to get a nearer view, 

I also passed rapidly through the throng. I 
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reached the head of the stairs lx. 1 fore she did, 
and % as she went by looked her full in th<* 
face. Her eyes met mine. Their dark 
depths seemed to read me through. She half 
smiled, half paused a ■ if to sf)eak, changed 
her mind, made a stately inclination ot her 
(jueenly head, and went slowly down stairs. 
For a moment I stood still, then* was a 
ringing in my ears, and piy heart was heating 
to sulTejcation. 'Then I hastily followed 
her. When I reached the pavement. Mine, 
lydurhv’s carriage stoppeej the- w;iy. She 
did not nop^e me, hut I was able to observe 
her. She was 1 lending o\ft. and talking 
eagerly to someone. 'The following words 
fell on my ear : 

“It is all right. 'They sail tomorrow 
evening." 

The man to whom she spoke made a reply 
which I could not catch, hut I had seen his 
kice. lie was Hugh 1 ioneaster. 

Mine. Koluehy's carriage rolled awav, and 
I hailed a hansom. In supreme moments 
we think rapidly. 1 thought cjuiekly then. 

“ \\ here to ? asked the driver. 

“No. t.jo, Karl’s 'Terrace, Kensington,"' I 
called out. 1 sat hat k as 1 spoke.* 'The 
horror of past memories was almost paraly/ 
ing me,' hut I quickie pulled myself together. 

I knew that I must act, and # act. quickly. I 
had just seen the Head ol the brotherhood 
of the Seven Kings. Mine. Koluchv, changed 
in much since I last saw her, was the? woman 
wlu) had wrecked m\ heart and life ten years 
before in Naples. 

With my knowledge of the past, 1 was 
well aware that where this woman appeared 
\ietims fell. Her present victim was a child. 

I must save that child, even if my own life 
were the penultv. She had ordered the hoy 
abroad. He was to sail to morrow with an 
emissary of hers. She was in league with 
Doncaster. If she could get rid of the boy,. 

1 )oncaster would doubtless pay her a fabulous 
sum. For the working of her schemes she 
above all things wanted money. Yes, without 
doubt, the lad’s life was in the gravest dangei, 
and I had not a moment to lose. 'The first 
thing was to communicate with the mother, 
and if possible put a stop to the intended 
voyage. , \ 

l arrived at the house, Hung open the 
doors of the hansom, and ran up the steps. 
Here unexr^cted news awaited me. The 
servant wluASiswered ipy summons said that 
Kei fyin had started for Scotland by the 
night ina/ ^)ie had received a telegram 
vmnounej/g the serious illness of her eldest 
girl, yf 1 getting it she had started for the 


north, but would not reach her destination 
until the following evening. 

“ Is Ford Kairn in ? " I Risked. 

“No, sir,' 1 was the reply. “ M\ .mistivss 
did not like to leave him here alone, and he 
has been sent over to Mine. Koluehy's, 
100 , Wclbcek Street Perhaps you are not 
awary, sir, that his lordship sails to*inorrovv 
evening for ( aim ? ’’ 

• “ Yes, I know' all about that." 1 replied : 
“and now, ifyt^i will give me your mistress’s 
address, I shall be muelmbligcd to you." 

'The man supplied it. I entered my 
hansom again. For a moment it occurred 
to me that I would send a telegram to 
intercept Mrs. Kenyon on her rapid : -m'ley 
north, but 1 finally made up my mil 1 not to 
do so. ’The boy was already in the <. iicmy’s 
hands, and I felt sure that I could now only 
rescue him bv guile. I retum- d liome, having 
already 'made up mv mind liow to act.* I would 
accompany ( Veil anil Hr. I delta to ('aim. 

At eleven o'clock on the billowing moiniitg • 
I b;fd taken my berth in the //iv/myVv, and 
at nine that evening was on board. 1 ( aught 
a moifientarv glimp.se ot young Ford kaim 
and bis attendant, but in order to avoid 
explanations kept out of their way. It was 
not until the following morning, when tin* 
steamer was well down Channel, that I made 
mv appeaiancc on deck, where I at once saw 
the boy sitting at the stern in a chair, beside* 
him was a lean, middle-aged man wearing a 
jiair of /'i/itY-fiiZ. lie looked oveiy inch a 
foreigner, with his pointed beard, wa.wd 
moustache, and deep set, beadv eyes. As I 
sauntered across the (leek to wlure they were 
sitting. Ford Kairn looked up and instantly 
recognised me*. 

k ‘ Mr. He ad ! ’’ he exclaimed, jumping from 
his chair, “you lure? I am very glad to see 
you.” 

‘•I am on mv way to (.'aim. on business,'’# 
1 said, shaking the boy warmly by the hand. 

“’To Cairo? Why, that is wlure we 1 , are 
going ; but vou neve r told mother \mi were 
coming, and slu- saw \ou the 1 day beton- 
yesterday. It was sin h # a pity that motln 1 
"had to rush oil to Scotland so sufldeiilv : 
but last night, jusf be fore 1 we sailed, •thyre 
came a te legram telling ift that Ktlicl was 
better. As mother had to go away, I went 
to Mine 1 . Koluehy's lor th # e night. I like? 
going there: Slu 1 has a lovely house, and. 
she* is so de-lighttul herself. And this is DC 
Iiietta, who has come- with mod As the boy 
adeleel these *ve ire Is Or. Fictt* came forward 
and peered at me through his />///<*■ ncz. I < 
bowed, anel he returned my salutation. 
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quickly Arrived vfhen 
suspicion was to be 
plunged into certainty. 

On the day before 
we were due at Malta, 
the wind sprang up 
and we got into a 
choppy sea. When I 
* had finished breakfast 
1 went to Cecil's cabin 
to see how he was. He 
was just getting up,an 4 d 
locked pa l^vind unwell. 

kk '1'here is a nasty 
sea on,” T said, “ but 
the captain says we 
shall be out of it in 
an hour or so.’’ 

kk I hope we shall," he 
answered, “for it makes 
me feel squeamish, but 
1 dare say I shall be 
^ ail right when I gel on 
deck. Dr. T'ietta gave 
me sometlyng to stop 
the sickness, but it lias 
not had much effect." 

“ I do not know 
anything that really 
stops sea-sickness,” 1 
answered ; “ but what 
has he done ? " 

4 * This is an extraordinary coincidence. Dr. “Oh, a anions thing, Mr. Head. He 

Fietta ! ”■* I exclaimed. “( Veil Kenyon pricked my arm with a needle on a syringe, 

happens to be the soji of one of my greatest and squirted something in. J1 le says it is a 

friends. 1 am glad to sec* him looking so certain cure for sea-sickness. J ,ook," said the 

well. I am fortunate in having the child, baring his arm, “that is where he did it.” 

honour of meeting so distinguished a savant 1 examined the mark closely. It had 

as yourself. I have heard much about evidently been made with a hypodermic 

Mine. Koluehys marvellous occult powers, inje< tion needle. 

but J suppose the secrets of her suet ess are “Did Dr. Tictta tell you what he put into 
very jealously guarded. The profession, of your arm?" I asked. 

"course, pooh pooh her, I know, but if title “ Yes, he said it was morphia.” 

may credit all one hears, she possesses “ Where does he keep his needle ? ” 

remedies undreamt of in their philosophy.” “ In his trunk there under his bunk. I shall 

“ It is quite true, Mr. Head. As a be dressed directly, and will come on deck.” 

medical man myself, I can vouch for her* I left the cabin and tfent up the companion, 
capacity, and unfettered by Knglish pro- The doctor was pacing to and fro on the 

fessional scrupulousness I appreciate it. hurricane-deck. I approached him. 

M*me. Koluchy and I are proud of om; “ Ymir charge has* not been well,” I said, 

young friend here, and hope that the voyage 1 have just seen hijn, He. .tells- me you 
will complete bis cure, and fit him for the have given him a hypodermic of morphia.”’ 
high position he ; s destined to occupy.” He turned round and gave me a quick 

• # The voyage Hew by. Fietta was an ,in- glance of uneasy fear. , r 

telligent man, and his scientific attainments “Did Ford Kairn tell you s<) 
were considerable. Ihit for my knowledge “ Yes.” V, 0 l - 

of the terrible 1 ' past my fears might have “Well, Mr. Head, it is the. very best cure 
slumbered, but as it was they were always for sea-sickness. 1 have foilin'* it mos f 
present with me, and the moment all too efficacious.” 
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“ Do yoiT think it wise to give a child 
morphia ? ” I asked. • 

“ I do not discuss my treatment with an 
unqualified man,” he replied, brusquely, turn- 
ing away as he spoke. I looked after him, 
and as lie disappeared down the deck my 
[bars became celt unties. I determined, come 
what would, to find out what he had given 
the b?)y. I km w only too well the infinite 
possibilities of that dangerous little instru- 
ment, a hypodermic syringe. 

. As the day wore on tjie sea moderated, 
and at livi v oVlock it was quite calm again, a 
welcome change to the passt-ngers, who, with 
the permission of the captain, had arranged 
to give a dance that evening on deck. The 
occasion was one when ordinary scruples 
must fade out of sight. Honour in such a 
mission as I had set myself must give place 
to the watc hful /eal of the detects c. 1 was 
’determined to take advantage of the dance 
to explore Dr. Fietta’s cabin. The doctor 
was fond of dancing, # and as soon as 1 saw 
that he and 1 .ord Kairn were well engaged, 
1 descended the companion, and went to 
their cabin. I switched on the electric light, 
and, dragging the trunk from beneath the 
b u n k , h a s t i 1 > 
opened it. It was 


well as the medium for the* cultivation of micro- 
organisms. For a moment I felt half stunned. 
What infernal c ulture migju it not contain? 

Time was Hying,* and at any moment l 
might be discovered. L hastily ‘slipped tin? 
syringe? into my pocket, and closing the 
trunk, replaced it* and, switc hing off the 
electric light, returned to the dc*k. My 
temples were throbbing, and it was Villi 
■ difficulty l could keep my sell control. I 
made up my ru-ind quickly, loetta would of 
course miss the syringe, but .the chance's 
were that he would not do so* that night. 
A“s vet there was nothing apparently the 
matter with the boy, but might there not bi- 
llowing through his veins some y -e.- , nous» 
germs of disease*, whic h only n quired a 
period of incubation for their development ? 

At da vl weak the boat would arrive* a I 
Malta. 1 would goon shore at once, call upon 
some medical man, and lay the? case before 
him in confidenc e*, in the hope of his having 
the things I should need in order to exanrine 
the contents of the syringe. It I lound any 
organisms, [ would take* the law into my own 
haneft, and carry the boy back to hngland by 
the next boat. 


unlocked and only 
secured by straps. 

I ran my hand 
rapidly through the 
consents, which 
were chiefly clothes, 
but tucked in one 
corner I found a 
case, and, pulling 
it out, opened it. 
Inside lay the 
delicate little hypo- 
dermic syringe 
which I had come 
in search of. 

I hurried up to 
the light and ex- 
amined it. Smeared * 
round the? inside of 
the glass, and ad- 
h e ring to the • 
bottom of the little.?. # 
plunger, was a 
whitish, gelatinous- 
looking s libs D nee. 
'This was fXordin- # 
aty hflJ [xlcrmic 
solution Jit w^s halt 
liquefied gelatine 
such Js I l?new so 
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No sleep visited me that night, and I lay with emphasis, “hut there is no doubt 
tossing to and fro in my hunk longing for whatever that these organisms are the 

daylight. At 6 a.m. 1 heard the engine- specific germs of the very disease 1 

hell ring, and the screw suddenly slow down have studied here so assiduously ; tlv:y 

to half-speed. [ leapt up and went on deck. are the micro* occi of Mediterranean fever, 

I could see the outline of the rock-hound the minute round or oval bacteria. They 

fortress and the lighthouse of St. Klmo are absolutely characteristic.” 

looming* 1 ' more vividly every moment. As 1 jumped to my feet, 
soon as we were at anchor and the gangway “Is that so?" 1 cried. The diabolical 

down, I hailed one of the little green boats nature of the plot was only too plain. 'These 

and told the men to row me to the shore. I germs injected into a patient would produce 

drove at once to the (’.rami Hotel in the a fever which only occurs in the Mcditcr- 

Strada Reale, and asked the Italian guide the ranean. 'The la< t that the hoy had been in 

address of a medical man. H* 1 gave me the the Medi terrain an even for a "short time 

address of an Knglish doctor who lived close would be a complete blind as to the way 

by, and l went there at once to see him. It in whit'll they obtained access to the body, 

was now seven o’clock, and l found him up. as everyone would think the disease occurred 

I made my apologies for the early hour of from natural eae-rs. 

my visit, put the whole matter before him, “How long i 'he period of incubation ? " 
and produced the syringe. Tor a moment I asked. 

he was inclined to treat my story with incre- “About ten <;>vs," replied Dr. Henson, 
dulity, but by degrees he became interested, 1 extended m hand. 

and ended by inviting me to breakfast with “ \ on have d- ne me an invaluable service, 5 

him. After the meal we repaired to his I said. 

consulting-room to make our investigations. “I may po>sil !v be able to do you a still 
He brought out his microscope, which 1 saw, further service, was his reply. “ l have 

to my delight, was of the latest design, and I made Meditcrrai ■•an lever the study of my 

set to work at once, while 
l}e watched me with evident 
interest. At last the crucial 
moment tame, and 1 bent 
over the instrument and 
adjusted the focus on my 
preparation. My suspicions 
• were only too well confirmed 
by what I saw. The sub 
'stance which I had extracted 
from the syringe was a mass 
of micro-organisms, but of 
what nature I did not know. 

I had never seen any quite 
like them before. I drew 
back. 

“I wish you would look at 
this,” I said. “ You tell me 
you have devoted consider- 
able attention to baeterio 
logy. Flease tell me what 
von see.” 

Dr. -Henson applied his eye to 
die instrument, regulating the focus 
for a few moments, in silence ; then 
he raised his head, and looked at 
me with a curious expression. 

“Where did this culture c 
from ? ” he asked. 

“From Lond‘)b, I presume." 1 
answered. 

“It is extraordinary,” he said, 
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life, and haw:, I believe* discovered an anti- 
toxfn for it. I have tried my discovery oy 
the patients of the naval hospital with 
excellent results. The local disturbance is 
slight, and I have never found "bad symptoms 
follow the treatment. If you will bring the 
boy to me 1 will administer the antidote 
without delay.” 

1 considered for a moment, then I said: 
“My position is a terrible one. and I am 
inclined to accept your proposition. Under 
the circumstances it is the only (•Injure.” 

“ It is,” repeated Dr. Henson. “ 1 shall be 
at your service whenever you* need me.” 

I bade him good-bye and (juickly left the 
house 4 . 

It was now ten o’clock. My first object 
was to find Dr. Fietta, to speak to him 
by Idly, and take* the boy away by main* force 
if necessary. I rushed back to the (Irand 
.Hotel, where I learned that a boy and a man, 
answering to the description of Dr. Fietta 
and ( Veil, had breakfasted then', but had 
gone out again immediately afterwards. The 
Hviitisf'cs 1 knew was to coal, and would not 
leave Mafia before one o’clock. My only 
chance, therefore, was to catch them as 
thev came on board. Until then 1 could 
do nothing. At twelve o'clock 1 went down 
to the quav and took a boat to the Jfvdasf'es. 
Seeing no sign of Fietta and* the boy on deck, 
J made my way at once to Lord Kairn’s 
cabin. The door was open and the place in 
( (infusion cu*ry vestige of baggage had dis- 
appeared. Absolutely at a loss to di\ine the 
cause of this unexpected discovery, I pressed 
the electric bell. In a moment a steward 
appeared. 

“ Has Lord Kairn left the ship?” I asked, 
my heart beating fast. 

“ I believe so, sir,” replied the man. “ 1 
had orders to pack the luggage and send it 
on shore. It went about an hour ago.” 

1 waited to hear no more. Rushing to my 
cabin, I began Hinging my things pell mell 
into my portmanteau. J was full of appre- 
hension at this suddun move of Dr. Lictta’s. 
(killing a steward who was passing to help 
me* I got my things on deck, and in a few 
moments had them • in a boat a;ul was 
making rapidly for the shore. I drov* 
back at once to the* (hand Hotel in the 
Strada Reale. 

Did thc/genlleman who came here to-day 
from the Ajfiaspt's, accompanied by a little 
b(iy, engfigf: rooms for the night ? ” 1 asked 
of Ihe prypriHor in the bureau at the top of 
.the stairs 

“ sir?” answered the man ; “ they 


breakfasted here, but did not return. I 
think they said they were going to the 
gardens of San Antonio.” 

for a minute or two 1* pac ed the lufll in 
uncontrollable excitement. I was •< ompletcly 
at a loss what step to take next. Then 
suddenly an idea styiek me. I hurriedMown 
the steps and made my way to Uonlf's office. 

“A gentleman of that description tt>ok 
.two tickets for Naples bv the N/roV/vvAVc, a 
Rupertino boaj., two hours jrgo,” said the 
c lerk, in answer to my inquiries. “Shehas 
started by now,” he 1 continued, glancing up 
at the clock. 

“To Naples?’’ I cried. A sickening fear 
seized nu*. 'The very name of th* inod, 
place* struck me like a poisoned we apon. 

“Is it too late to catch her? J asked. 

“ Yes, sir, she has gone.” 

“Then what is the quickest route by which 
I can reach Naples ? ” * 

“ You can go by the (V/V/gve, a 1\ and ( ). 
boat, to-night to Brindisi, and then overland.. 
TJrtit is the quickest way now.” 

I at onc e took my passage and left the 
office* 'There was not the least doubt what 
had occurred. Dr. Lietla had missed his 
sM'inge, and in consequence had immediately 
altered his plans. He was now taking tl%* 
lad to the very fountain head of the Brother- 
hood, where other naans if necessary would 
be employed to put an end to his life. 

It was nine o'clock in the evening, three 
days later, when, from the \findow of the 
railway carriage*, I caught my fust glimpse of * 
the glow on t lie summit of Yesuvius. During 
the journey, 1 had decided on my line of 
action. Leaving my luggage* in the cloak 
room, l entered a carriage and began to visit 
hotel after hotel: For a long time l had no 
success. It was past eleven o’clock that night 
when, weary and heart-sick, I drew up at the 
Hqtel Londres. I went to the concierge with* 
my usual question, expecting the invariable 
reply, but a glow of relief swept over # me 
when the man said : 

“Dr. Fietta is out, sir, but the young lord 
is in. He is in bed wilfcyou call to morrow ? 
What na.me shall I* say?” * 

“ 1 shall stay hPre,” I answered ; “JeUne 
“have a room at once, and have my bag taken* 
to it. What is the number of Lord Kairn’s 
room?'' 

“ Number forty six. But* he will be asleep, 
sir : yam cannot see him now.” 

9 1 made no answer, but going (juickly 
upstairs, l fojind the boy’s rqpm. I kimeked ; 
there -was no reply, I turned the handle and # 
entered. All was dark. Striking a match 1 
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looked round. In a white bed at the further 
end lay the child. 1 went up and bent softly 
over him. He vas lying with one hand 
beneath his cheek. He looked worn and 
tired, and" now and then moaned as if in 
troubje. W hen I touched him lightly on the 
shoulder, he started up and opened his eyes. 
A dazeti expression of surprise swept over his 


face#; then with an eager cry he stretched 
out both his hands and clasped one of mine. 

“ I am so glad to see you, ' he said. “ Dr. 
Fietta told me you ‘were angry that I had 
offended you. I very nearly cried when I 
t missed you that morning* at Malta, and Dr. p 
Fietta said I shouftl never see you any more. 

I don't like him I am afraid of him. Have 
you come to take, me home ? ” As Ik; spoke 
he glanced eagerly round in the direction, of 
the door, clutching my hand still tighter as 
he did so. t K 

“ Ves, I slialv take you home, ('ecil. I 
•have come for the purpose,” I answered ; 

“ but are you quite well ? ” 


“That’s just it ; I am not. ’I have awful 
dreams at night. Oh, I am so glad you have 
come back, and you are not angry. Did you 
say you were really going to take me home*? ” 
k ‘ To-morrow, if you like.” 

<k Please do. I am- stoop down, I want 
to whisper to you 1 am afraid of I >r. Fietta. ” 
u What is your reason ? ” l asked. 

“'There 4 is no 
reason/’ answered 
the child, “ but some- 
how 1 dread him. I 
have dqwe so ever 
since you left us 
at Malta. Once 1 
woke in the middle 
of the night and In.* 
was bending over me 
he had sue In a 
queer look on his 
face, and he used that 
syringe again. He 
was putting some- 
thing into my arm - 
he told me it was 
morphia. 1 did not 
want him to do it, for 
] thought you would 
rather he didn't. 1 
wish mother had sent 
me away with you. 

1 am afraid of him.” 

k< Now that 1 have 
come, everything will 
be right/’ I said. 

“ And you will take 
mehometo -morrow?” 
kk t Vrtainly.” 
kk 1 hit I should like* 
to see Vesuvius first. 
Now that we are here 
it seems a pity that 
1 should not see it. 
('an you take me to 
Vesuvius to-morrow morning, and home in the 
evening, and will you explain to Dr. Fietta ?” 

“ 1 will explain everything. Now go to 
sleep. 1 am in the house, and you have 
nothing whatever to fear.” * 

<k I ;«n very glad you have come,” he said, 
wearily. He flung himself' back on his pillo.w ; 
the exhausted look was very manifest on his 
small, childish face. I left the room, shutting 
the door, softly. \ 

To say that my blqod boileciffein express 
but little the ^motions which i\1n* through 
my frame the child was in t|ie l\ands of a 
monster. He was in the very elutob of the 
Brotherhood, whose intention wHs toN^estroy 
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his^life. I •thought for a moment. There 
was nothing now for it blit to sec Lietta, teil 
him that I had discovered his machinations, 
clflim the boy, and take him away by force. 

1 knew that I was treading 'on dangerous 
ground. At any moment my own life might 
be the forfeit, for my supposed treachery to the 
cause whose vows l had so madly taken. Still, 
if l satfed the boj nothiyg else really mattered. 

I weyt downstairs into the great central hall, 
interviewed the concierge, who told me that 
.Lietta had returned, asked, for the,number of 
his private sitting-room, and, going there, 
opened the door without knocking. At a 
writing table at the farther end sat the doctor. 
He turned as I entered, and, recognising me, 
started up with a sudden exclamation. 1 
noticed that his face changed colour, and 
that his beady eves Hashed an ugly fire. 
Then, recovering himself, he advanced 

. quietly towards me. 

II This is another of your unexpected sur- 
prises, Mr. Head," he said, with politeness. 
“You have not, then, gone on to Cairo ? 
You ehaqge your plans rapidly.” 

“Not more so than you do. Dr. Lietta,” I 
replied, watching him as 1 spoke. * 

“ I was obliged to change my mind,’’ he 
answered. “ 1 heard in Malta that cholera 
had broken out in Cairo. I could not there- 
fore take my patient there. -May 1 inquire 
why I have the honour of this visit ? You 
will excuse my saving so, but this action of 
your* forces me to suspect that you are 
following me. I lave you a reason ? ” 

lie stood with his hands behind him, and 
a look of fuitive vigilance crept into his small 
eyes. 

“This is my reason,” I replied. I boldly 
drew the hypodermic syringe from my pocket 
as l spoke. 

With an inconceivably rapid movement he 
hurried past me, locked tin? door, and placed 
the key in his pocket. As he turned towards 
me again I saw the glint of a long, bright 
stiletto which ho had drawn and was balding 
in his right hand, which he kept behind him.* 
“I see you are aimed,” I said, quietly, 
“ but do not be too hasty. I have a few 
words to say to you.”* As I spoke 1 looked 
him full in the face, then I dropped my vofVe. 

“ lam one of the IhothcrJiood of the Seven 

Kings / ” 

W hen uttered these magical words he 
started baC* and looked at me with dilated 
(\es. • ^ 

“ Your prqpfs, instantly, or you are a dead 
man,” he cried, hoarsely. Beads qf sweat 
gleamed upTin his forehead. 


“ Put that weapon on the table, give me 
your right hand, and you shall have the 
proofs you need,” l answered. 

He hesitated, tiled changed the sjiletto to 
his left hand, and gave me his. right. 1 
grasped it in the peculiar manner which I 
had never forgotten* and bent mv head close 
to lys. 'Plie next moment 1 had uttered the 
pass word of the Brotherhood. * 

• “La Regina,” I whispered. 

“ E in reg/jnr," he replied^ Hinging the 
stiletto on the carpet. • 

“All!” he continued, with aq expression 
of the strongest relief, while he wiped the 
moisture from his forehead. “ This is too 
wonderful. And now tell me, nr JiYnd.# 
what your mission is? I knew ; uu had 
stolen my syringe, but why did you doit? 
Whv did you not reveal v ourself to me 
bi-fore? You are, of course, under the 
(Queen’s orders ? ” 

“1 am," I answered, “and her orders to 
me now are to take Lord Kairn home* to 
krtgland overland to-morrow morning.” 

ki Very well. Lveivthitig is finished -he 
will 4ie in one month.” 

“ From Mediterranean fever? Hut it is not 
necessarily fatal,” I continued. 

“That is true. It is not always fatal 
acquired in the ordinary way, but by our 
methods it is so.” 

“Then )oii have administered more of the 
micro organisms since- Inning Malta?” 

“ Yes ; 1 had another syringe yi my case, 
and now nothing can save him. Thu fever' 
w ill commence in six days Irom now.” 
ife paused for a moment or two. 

“ It is very odd,” he \yeiit on, “that 1 should 
have had no communication. 1 cannot under- 
stand it. " A sudden Hash of suspicion shot 
across his dark face. M v heart sank as 1 saw 
it. It passed, however, the next instant; tlm 
man's words were courteous and quiet. • 

“ 1 of course accede to your proposition,” 
he said: “everything is quite sate. # This 
that I have done can never by any possibility 
be discovered. . Madame is invincible. Have 
you yet seen Lord Kaftn ? ” 

“Yes, and I* have told him to he* prepared 
to accompany ine*home tomorrow.” • # 

“ Very well.”' * 

Dr. Lictta walked across the room, 
unlocked the door and threw it open. 

“Your plans will suit me admirably,” he ■ 
continued. “ I shall stay on here for a few 
# days more, as I have some private business 
to transact. • To-night 1 stall sleep ill peace. 
Your- shadow has been haunting pie for thy 
last three days.” 
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I went from Fietta's room to the boy’s. He 
was wide anvake and started up when he saw 
me. 

“ l have arranged even tiling, ('ceil,” I said, 
“and \ on are- "my charge now. I mean to 
-take, you to mv room to sleep.” 

“Oh.” he answered, “I am glad. Perhaps 
I shall sleep better in your room. I am c not 
afraid of you I love you.” His eyes, bright 
with affection, looked into mine. I lifted 
him into my arms, wrapped his dressing-gown 
over his shoulders, and conveyed him through 
the folding-doors, down the corridor, into 
‘i\ie room I had secured for myself. Theye 
were two beds in the room, and 1 placed him 
in one. 

“Tam so happy,” he said, “I love you so 
much. Will vou take me to Vesuvius in the 
morning, and then Ik :n< the e\cning 

“ I will see about that. Now go to sleep,” 

I answered. 

He closed his eyes with a sigh of pleasure. 
In ten minutes he was sound asleep. I was 
standing by him when there came a knock at 
*the door. I went to open it. A waiter 
stood without. He held a salver in his 
hand. It contained a letter, also a sheet of 
paper and an envelope stamped with the ‘ 
rjfime of the hotel. 

“ From the doctor, to be delivered to the 


signor immediately,” was the 
v laconic remark. ■’ 

Still standing in the door- 
way, I took the letter from 
the tray, opened it, and read 
ijfak the following words : 

X |n “ You have removed the 

Mjft boy, and that action arouses 

ifs5l my mistrust. I doubt your 

having received any coin- 
m niuniention from madaVne. If 

you wish me to believe that 
|^B ’ vou are a bona-fide member 

. c;f the brotherhood, return 

B . the boy to his own sleeping- 

S mom immediately.” 

Kj.--.-. l took a pencil out of my 

fi ■ pocket and hastily wrote a 

■ V i.-w words on the sheet of 

■ 'y ra? i i.i per, which had been sent 

I !-*r the purpose : 

■ f retain the hoy. Vou 
am welcome to draw your 

fljf « wn colVlusions.” 

j folding up the paper I 

V? • lipped it into the envelope, 

and wetting the gum with my 
r. HI ercn 1 .. tongue, fastened it together, 

and handed it to the waiter, 
who withdrew. 1 re-entered my room and 
l<#ked the do«i. To keep the boy was im- 
perative, hilt there was little doubt that Fietta 
would now telegraph to Mine. Koluehy (the 
telegraphic office being open day and nigln) 
and find out the trick I was playing upon him. 

I considered whether I might not remove the 
boy there and then to another hotel, but 
decided that such a step would he useless. 
Once the emissaries of the brotherhood were 
put upon my track, the cast* for the child 
and myself would be all but hopeless. 

'There was likely to be little sleep for me 
that night. I paced up and down my lofty 
room. My thoughts were keen and busy. 
After a time, however, a strange confusion 
seized me. One moment I thought of the 
* hi If 1, the next of Mine# Koluehy, and then 
again I found myself pondering some abstruse 
and comparatively unimportant point in 
science, which I was perfecting at home. I 
shook myself free of these thoughts,, to walk 
about again, to pause liy the bedside of the 
child, to listen to his quiet brya thing. 

Perfect peace reigned over his little face. 
He had resigned himself to liw nis terrors 
were things of the past, and he was absolutely 
happy. Then once again that queer confusion 
of brain returned. I wondered*' what I was 
doing, and why I was anxious about th$ boy. 
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Finally I sank upon the bed at the farther 
en(4 of the room, for my limbs were tired 
and weighted with a heavy oppression. *1 
would rest for a moment, blit nothing would 
induce me to close my eyes. , So I thought, 
and Hung myself back on my pillow. Hut 
the next instant all present things were 
forgotten ii> dreamless and heavy slumber. 

I awoke long hours afterwards, to find the 
sunshine flooding the* room ---the window 
which If d on to the balcony wide open, and 
Cecils bed empty. I sprang up with a cry ; 
memory returned with a •Hash. *Wliat had 
happened? Had Fietta managed to get in 
by means of the window? 1 had noticed 
the balcony outside the window, on the 
previous night. 'The balcony ol the next 
room was but a few feet distant from mine. 
It would be easy for anyone to enter .there, 
spring from one balcony to the other, and so 
obtain access io mv room. Doubtless this 
‘had been done. Why had I slept? Iliad 
firmly resolved to stay awake all night. In 
an instant I had loumi the solution. Fietta’s 
letter had been a trap. 'The envelope which 
he sent contained poison on the gum. I 
had licked it, and so received tjie fatal 
soporific. My heart beat wildly. I knew 1 
had not an instant to lose. With hasty 
stride's I went into Fietta’s sitting-room : 
there was no one there ; into his bedroom, 
the door of which was open : k was also 
empty. I rushed into the hall. 

*“The gentleman and the little boy went 
out dbout half an hour ago,” said the con 
cierge, in answer to my inquiries. “'They 
have gone to Vesuvius a line day for the 
trip.” 'The man smiled as he spoke. 

My heart almost stopped. 

“ How did they go?” I asked. 

% “ A carriage, two horses - best way to go.” 

In a second I was out in the Piazza del 
Municipio. Hastily selecting a pair-horse 
carriage out of the group of importunate 
drivers, I jumped in. 

“Vesuvius,” T shouted, “as hard as you 
caw go.” 

The man began to bargain. I thrust a 
roll of paper - money into his hand. On 
receiving it he waited no longer, and we 
were soon dashing at a furious spedl along 
the crowded, ill pavvd streets, scattering tlTe 
pedestrians as we went. Down the Via 
Roma, and o. u ' on to the Santa I.ucia Quay, 
away and awn '.through endless labyrinths of 
noisome^ narrow streets, till at length we got 
out into the more open country, at the base' 
of the burning mountain. Should I be in 
time to prevent the catastrophe which I 

VuJ xv Uj 


dreaded 1 ? For 1 had been up that mountain 
before, and knew well the horrible danger at 
the crater’s mouth a slip, a push, and one 
would never he seen, again. 

'The ascent began, and the exhaustbd horses 
were beginning to fail. I K apt out, and giving 
the driver a sum which l did not wait to 
count, ran up the # \\ hiding road oil cinders 
and*pumice, that curves round hcncath.lhe 
observatory. My breath had failed me, and 
*my heart was heating so hard, that 1 could 
scarcely speak? when 1 n ached the station 
where one takes ponies to go oVer the new, 
rough lava. In answer to m? inquiries, 

( ’ook’s agent told me that fietta and (Veil 
had gone on not a quarter of an hour v' ,r ' 

I shouted my orders, and llingii-e money 
right and left, I soon obtained a fleet pony, 
and was galloping recklessly over the broken 
lava. 'Throwing the reins over the pony's 
head I presently jumped off, and £in up the 
little, narrow path to the funicular wire laid 
railway, that takes passengers lip the steep 
coyc to the crater. 

• “ Just gone on, sir,” said a (look's official, 
in answer to my question. 

“ iTut 1 must follow at once,” I said, 
excitedly, hurrying towards the little shed. 

The man stopped me. 

“ We don't take single passengers,'’ he 
answered. 

“ I will, and must, go alone,” I said. “ I’ll 
buy the ear, and the railway, and you, and 
the mountain, if necessary, but go I will. 
How much do you want to take mf alone?’’ 

“One hundred francs,” he answered, 
impertinently, little thinking that i would 
agree to the bargain. 

“Done!’’ I replied. • 

In astonishment he counted out the notes 
which I handed to him, and hurried at once 
into the shed. Here he rang an electric bell 
to have the ear at the top started back, aiub 
getting into the empty ear, 1 began to ascenfl 
up, and up, and up. Soon I passed the empty 
ear returning. How slowly we moved ! • My 
mouth was parched and dry, and \ was in a 
fever of excitement, 'flu; smoke from tin- 
crater was dost* above me in great wreaths. 
At last we reaehed # the top. I leapt out, and 
without waiting for a giude, made my «»vay, 
past, and rushed up the active ('one, slipping 
in the shifting, loose, gritty soil. When 1 
reached the lop a gale was. blowing, and the 
scenery below, with the Hay and Naples and 
Sorrento, lay before me, the most magnificent 
panorama in the world. J had no jime to 
glance at it, •but hurried lbfvvard, past crags 
of hot rock, from which steam and sulphui* 
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were escaping. The wind was taking the 
huge volumes of smoke over to the farther 
side of the (’rater, and I could just catch 
sight ot two figure: as the smoke (“lea red for 
a moment. I he figures were those of Fietta 
and the boy. I hey were evidentlv making a 
detour of the crater, and had just entered the 
smoke. r J heard a guide oehind shout some- 
thing to me in Italian, but 1 took no notice, 
and plunged at once into the blinding] 
suffocating snyjke that came belching forth* 
from the ('rater. 

I was now close hehmd Fietta and the 
boy. 1 heT held their handkerchiefs up 


to their faces to keep off the choking, 
sulphurous fumes, and had evidently not 
seen me. Their guide was ahead of them. 
Kietta was walking slowly; he was farthest 
away from the, craters mouth. The boys 
hand was withm his; the boy was nearest 
to the yawning gulf. A hot’ and choking 
blast of smoke blinded me for a moment, 
and hid the pair from view; the next instant 
it passed. I saw hietla suddenly turn, sei/e 
tlie hoy, and push him towards t I k edge. 

I hrough the rumbling thunder that came 
tmm below I heard a sharp cry of terror, 
and bounding forward I just caught the lad 



as lie reeled, and 
hurled him away 
into safety. 

With a hoarse 
yell of baffled 
rage, Fietta dashed 
through the smoke 
and flung himself 
upon me. 1 moved 
nimbly aside, and 
the doctor, carried 
on by th.‘ impetus 
of his rush, missed 
his footing in the 
erum filing ashes 
and fell headlong 
down through the 
reeking smoke and 
steam into the 
fathomless, seeth- 
ing caldron below. 

What followed 
may be told in a 
few words. That 
evening I sailed for 
Malta with the hoy. 
Dr. Henson ad- 
ministered the anti- 
toxin in time, and 
the child’s lift* was 
saved. Within a 
fortnight I brought 
him hack to his 
mother. 

It was reported 
that I )r. I' ietta had 
gone mad at the 
edge of the crater, 
and in an excess 
of ' V/.miaeal fury, 
had fust tried to 
destroy ’ the boy, 
and then flung 
himsevf in. I kept 
my secret. 
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IHKSK pages art* an eloquent 
testimony to the extraordinary 
skill and ingenuity of artisans 
and others in the Midland 
districts. Uvo or three years 
ago a particularly enterprising 
firm of match-manufacturers, Messrs. S. 1. 
Moreland and Sons, of Gloucester and 
Birmingham, hit upon the excellent idea of 
getting up public eompetitions on entirely 
original lines. ( )t course, the firm's primary 
mfttive was the s;d • and general advertise 
ment of their wares ; hut they also considered 
how they should best tap the wonderful fund 
of originality which they knew the axerage 
British workman r/cc.v [jpssrss, no matter what 
his traducers saw 

It was ^t length resolved that the compe 
ti tit >11 should take the form of model making 
“the greatest novelty of any sort that can he 
made with not less than i.ooo of our match 
boxes.” 'The eonditii ms were widely advertised 
in Birmingham and its environs. ( \ mipetent 
judges architeets, chiefly- were appointed 
'The first pri/e was J^o. the second 
tlnrd /to, and then came three other 
pn/esmf ^,5 each. In sub- 
sequent competitions, how 
ex’er, the amounts were 
slightly varied, but in all 
eases the pri/e money 
aggregated r oo. Models 
were to be sent carriage 
paid to Messrs. Moreland 
and Sons’ Birmingham 
depot, 155, Great Charles 
Street, and those winning 
a prize became the absolute 
property of the linn, hater 
on Messrs. Moreland* hired 
a shop in Birmingham for 
the express purpose of 
exhibiting to the publiT: the 
prixe-winning models. # 

In this article, then, 
will be foil’ 1 ' a repre- 
sentative collection of 
photograpns of these 
“lTtfirvels in match-boxes.’’ 

T11 some castas the model 
occupied the spare time of 


its creator for six months or more ; and jhe 
effect of the whole was heightened by clock 
"work arrangements and similar ^ontmamvs. 

It is to Mc.^rs. Morelands' Birmingham 
manager, Mr. George iflakclv, that wc arc 
indebted for most of the photographs. 

The xvtmderful piano seen in the first 
photograph is actually lull si/e, being He 111 
height, and constructed entirely oi match 
boxes, which, according t< > the rules of t hecom- 
pelition, must have containc<l Messrs. More- 
lands' wares. The instrument was awarded 
first pri/e in the third competition, so 
that it may In* said to have fetched the 
price of a real cottage piano. The judges 
wen.* Messrs. Catch and Parsons, well known 
arf'hitccts in Birmingham. The maker of 
the piano was Mr. G. \V. Roberts, of 2 
Wenman Street, Birmingham. Mr. Roberts 
served as tuner for many years with the well- 
known Iioum* of Broadwood, so that a piano 
suggested itself naturally to him He tells 
me that he used upwards of ordinary 

match boxes, and 57^ boxes that had com 
tnined small wax vestas. The only other 
thing he used was 5 1 b. of glue* 
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Foundry Road, 
Win son (ireen, 
Birmingham, con- 
structed a double- 
masted turret ship- 
nf- war, «Sft. 3in. 
long. ^ The com- 
pleteness of this 
model was aston- 
ishing ; the ship 
carried fifteen guns 
(all made out of 
match boxes), and 
there were six life- 
boats, 

'The next two 
models shown are 
the work of Mr. K. 
Marshall, of ’3, 
Manor Avenue, 
Sneinton, Notting- 
ham. 'The f irst of 
Mr. Marshalls 


Originality seems to run in the Roberts 
family, for we next show a maivellous model 
of the great Laxey Wheel, in the Isle ol 
^Ian, made by Miss L. \\ . Roberts, sister to 
the designer of the piano. “The Laxey 
Wheel, ” writes Mr. Roberts, “was Oft. in 
length and 4ft. high. It took a little less 
than six months to make, and used up about 
3,000 match boxes. * 

In some cases more than one competitor 
took the same original for his model, for 
instance, the Laxey \\ heel was also adopted 
by Mr. james Shaw, # of 56, Dickinson Street, 
Nottingham. Mr. Shaw's model, which won 
the first prize, was no less than hit. 7 ' -in. in 
height, 2lt. in depth, and 8ft. in length. It 
contained 4.500 boxes, and took live months 
* j.o complete. 1 he wheel itst It was 5ft. £>in. 
in diameter, and went by clockwork. Another 
competitor, Mr. Lewis Sheldon, of 49, 


models depicted 
gained the third 

competition. It is a very 

faithful reproduction ol the forth bridge, and 
is, of course, made entirely out of match-boxes. 
TJie height of tin- model is 1 ft. 1 oin., the width 
liin., and the length no less than 1 oft. him. 
The model contained about 3,0:0 boxes. I 
may here* repi at the statement, that accord- 
ing to the rules governing the competitions 
models were to contain at A as/ 1,000 Jioxcs. 
“Other than matchboxes," writes Mr. 
Marshall, “no material whatever is used in 
the construction of the bridge not even in 
the stavs. When completed it stood the test 
of 42H). weight in the centre ol either art'll. 
I never saw the original bridge, but got an 
idea of it from a lithograph in a railway guide. 
'The model contains 241 stays and twelve 
principal pillars. Seven rows ol match boxes 
form the roadway over the bridge, and on 
this roadway are laid the sleepers and rails. 
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writer as lolluws : “I am sending you a 
photograph of my model of a tower with 
elevated circular railway, made with 1,120 
empty mateh boxes. This was entered in 
Messrs. Morelands competition held last 
January, and trained the fourth pri/c of 
/io. Lie model was 36m. long, 3pin. 
high, and 2.pn. wid<-. The boxes were 
put together with glue, and the model was 
very firm and substantial. I worked upon it 
at night alter 1 had finished mv day’s \\Mrk. 
You will see that even the foundation of the 
platform is made of match-boxes. The 
bottom of the tower is supposed to contain 
shops ; and it has four entrances and sixteen 
windows. The railway track around the 
trjwcr was laid with rails and sleepers, and a 
clockwork train was run upon it at intervafs. 
The platform for the station is on the right- 
hand side of the model, where T also built a 
booking-office and signal box with levers. On 
the left hand side are* a promenade, a band- 
stand, and a refreshment room. Railway- 
station,* promenade, etc., •were all worked 
romul with brass wise, so as to represent rail- 
ings, and the whole model had small lamps 
for electric lights. *’ 

1 ho next match - box model to be 
shown is one representing the stately old 
red-brick gateway of St. James’s Palace, as 
viewed -from St. ‘James's Street. You will* 
see from the h\A that it gained the fourth 
prize of i o. It is the work of Mr. J. II. 


Round, „ of Holly 
Hall, Dudley. ' 
Mr. Round writes 
to say that h,i,s 
model contains 
2,380 common 
match-boxes and 
6:0 Wax vesta 
boxes. He*, took 
particular note of 
the time occupied 
in its construction 
— 1 ob hours. Prom' 
the ground to the 
top of the Hag on 
the tower measured 
no 1 ess than hft. gin. 
The ('lock was a 
very real one, work- 
ing twenty four 
hours with one 
winding. The dial 
wasNin. indiameter. 
T h e v e r y d i a 1 
figures and hands 
were mad’e of parts 
of the inevitable match-box. 'There was a 
motto surrounded' by Hewers. kt Long live the 
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Ourm.” It only remains to he said th.it hnlli Jennings tells me that no 


mentation of the 
tireat Wheel at 
I - a r I' s Court is 
%*\t reproduced. 
'This model gained 
a lii>t prize ul S°- 
Mr. S. Jenliings, 
ol 3.!, Kffhmond 
Street, Walsall, was 
the designer. 'The 
whorl contains 
1 1 o match-boxes, 
every one of which 
had to he cut, 
carved, and dove- 
tailed into iMj/e. 
'The win t. !. has 
twenty -lour cars, 
and i-ach ear has 
eight windows 
made out* of mica, 
by a clockwork 
arrangement. the 
wheel will work for 
fifteen minutes 
alter being wound 
up. I he model is 
4 it. high ; and Mr. 
fewer than 500 0$ 


the letters and llowers were made from bits his neighbours came to see it at his house. 


of match-box or the paper covering thereon. # 
Yet another of these wonderful little 
models. This design is an ideal one, and is 
supposed to r ‘present a desirable “Homo 
for Old Soldiers and Sailors.” Upwards of 
3,000 match -brtxcs were used in the con- 
struction of this model, and it was made in 
its designers spare time after he had worked 
ten hours a day at his own occupation. T his 
model is the work of Mr. Kvan II. Jordan, 
of Oakamoor Mills, near Cheadle, Staffs. 
Mr. Jordan says, “ It took me about a 
thousand hours ; tlu* only things I list'd were 
an old razor and a pot of glued’ 

Another fancy design was sent in by Mr. 
J. Ucavesley, of Nottingham, and it gajned 
the second prize ot 1 o. This was supposed 
to represent, on a small but perfectly accurate 
scale, Messrs. Morelands’ new premises, 
d he model contained^ 6,000 empty match- 
boxes, the sand papered edges of the box us 
themselves forming* the stone dressings oT 
the building. Other striking instances of 
ingenuity were that the front" of the boxes 
went to make Hie red brick facade; whilst 
the tiling on the roof*was composed of the 
1)1 uf; and amber of the insidts of the boxes. 
T'his model w;fs nearly 6 ft. square. 

A particularly good and accurate *repre- 
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HA T insects generally are pos 
, sessed of tremendous strengtlT 
Veyte- is ^ fact wliielHias often been 
arj/ expressed in odd newspaper 

<r?% cj iw l paragraphs; but 1 do not tv 
l <- — member ever seeing tiie subject 

treated pictorial! v : hence the present illus- 
trated article is offered to the reader. 

I intended to utilize three familiar kinds of 
insects for the purpose of experiment in this 
connection, \i/. : a house lly, an earwig, and 
a house ^)ider ; but although I succeeded in 
harnessing one of the latter species, 1 hesi- 
tated abou-l applying him to any hard work, 
for the truth is that his waist (which wyuld 
have been subject to the strain) is so slender 
that it would probably have broken and 
divided him into two pieces, and this sort 
of cruelty I wished to avoid. So I contented 
myself with the house lly and the earwig, 
Svhose efforts will, 1 think, astonish the 
reader. 

. As a draught animal I did not find the 
house lly at all noteworthy he preferred to 
use his wings instead of his legs. That these 
latter appendages are, however, endowed 


m i d r.v J am i:s Scott, 

he turned it about in all directions. Of 
course, he was endeavouring to wall: over it, 
but onlv succeeded in making the paper 
travel beneath him, which perhaps pleased 
him just as well as though his desire* had 
been fulfilled. 

The square of paper which tested his 
strength the n.<>st fairly, being neither too 
easy to manipi: ate nor too difficult to support 
without straining his legs, was about twentv- 
live times larg< r in area than the length of nis 
own body. i will convey some idea of its 

comparative size. 1 calculate that fora man 
5 ft. in height m equal this feat it would hi* 
necessary for bun to Alt an exceedingly stout 
and stiff carp* ■ capable of completely cover- 
ing a room 25c. (over 8yds.) square. As a 
matter of fact, die lly lifted the paper by the 
aid of his feet done, and did not grasp it by 
encircling it weft his legs. As I before said, 
he also caused the substance to undergo 
various evolutions : and whether the feat he 
regarded as a' test of leg strength or a test of 
the glueing power of the pads which enable 
him to promenade our ceilings, it still reniams 
a wonderful performance. * 


witti enormous power may he 
understood by a reference to the 
drawings. 

I caught a fly who, for a cer- 
tainty, must have stolen my 
sugar and other delicacies at 
some time or other, and, as 
some recompense for my loss in 
That direction, I persuaded him 
to “try his strength/’ He was 
not allowed to do so to his utmost 
capacity, but to perform what 
were comparatively easy tests. 

My table was strewn -with 
various squares of rather stout 
blue paper, such as incloses 
drawing-cards in stationers’ shops. 
Kach square differed in dimen- 
sions from the remainder, and' 
die scavenger, held by his wings, 
was permitted to grasp with his 
claws and park any piece that 
he chose. It was a very amusiifg 
sight, for* when lie raised a square 
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Perhaps Pig. 2 will convey a better notion 
of Wie fly’s strength. It must be remem- 
bered that it was an entirely optional matted 
for the fly to release his hold of the 
material when he became tire^l or obstinate, 
or in the event of the strain on his wing con- 
nections becoming at all painful. 



lie cushy li|n*d an yrdinarv unused safety 
match, se\en times longer than himself. 'The 
11 v in the illustration is rather huge in pm 
portion to the piece ot wood he is supporting ; 
so it will be seen that 1 have not exaggeiated 
my subject. ( 'omparutively speaking, the match 
would represent to the average man a balk 
of limber about 35ft. long, and of a thick- 
ness almost identical with that his ovfli 
body. He would consider it an abnormal 
feat of strength, I believe, were he powerful 
enough to eur v a beam conforming to these 
dimensions mujer one arm. using the lellow 
limb to facilitate the task. Naturally, 
there cannot be anv strictly accurate com 
parboil, on account of the difference in 
structme between flies and men; but mv 
playful remarks have been substantiated, as 
well as possible, by very careful observation. 

I wish to impress upon the reader the fact 
that the insect could lift two or more matches 
when they were tied together ; but as 1 
desired to show ordinary capabilities, and not 
Sandowian periormanees, I depict but one 
match as being manipulated. The man in' 
big. 3 is carrying a length of timber five 
times that of Iv is own length, to conform to 
big. 2. Hut it must lv remembered«that the 


match v»as Actually seven times longer than 
the fly, 

l or the exhibition of the third stage of 
strength I selected a li^sh flv, and after 
much struggling with the energetic legs I 
managed to tie a piece of cotton «to one of 
them (big. 4). It is in. cessaTv to poijit out, 
in order to defend myself against possible 
changes of cruelly, that a fly's limbs are 
covered with tremendously long bristles, to 
•be compared to pitchfork prongs issuing from 
a human arm or leg. These prevent a 
loosely tied loop from slfpping off the leg. A 
man fastens his collar 
round his neck much 
tighter than 1 attached 
the “ rope " to the fly. 

Well, the creature 
and the cotton, the 
latter a foot in length, 
were deposited upon 
the table. It then pul 
its wings into vigorous 
action, but <juite failed 
to raise itself. So I 
cut a portion of the 
coLtof! away. Still 
there was no appiv- 
ciul >le upward moth >n, 
and I therefore con- 
tinued to shorten the 
material. Presently he 
showed signs of satb 
faction, but it was not 
until the “ rope ” lu< l 
been curtailed to a 
length of about t wel\ e 
times that of the fly's 
body that it gracefully 
soared aloft . The 
weight was just sutli 
cient to keep the a:rial 
dwarf in sight an 
impossible matter 
under circumstances 
where the fly has 
entire freedom of movement. 

Now, in comparison, the cotton would be to 
a sailor (supposing him to be 5 ft. in height) a 
length of cable much thicker than his thigh, 
and ho ft. long, f lui/ard the opinion .that . 

he wotild encounter ex- 
treme difficulty in striving 
merely to lift so immense 
a coil, without being called* 
upon to fly through the 
air with it. 

I will* tell th£ reader 
how I arrived at tlifi 
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proper proportion of the coil shown in 
Fig. 5, in order that he may follow niv 
remarks. The sailor is 5 ft. in height. I drew 
circles within circles according to the follow- 
ing dimensions, dividing the sailor into five 


■. two-fifths of the sailor 
three fifths 
four-fifths 
five-fifths (0 

six fifths 


makiM.4 f'f’t. iin mule 
oft. 



The circles were connected to form a con- 
tinuous coil.* If the weight of the cotton 
carried In* com 
pared with such a 
coil's weight, the 
sailor would have 
the hardest task as 
a mere lifter : luit 
we must remember 
that the ,flv was 
careering through 
space with h is 
bur den. 

I have thought it 
more* convenient, 
for the purpose of 
rendering the pn - __ 

vious comparisons ( .. 

effective, to give 

them in area ; but the w« idit of tl In- 
stances concerned is rquallv surprising. I 
made a small pair of scales, using as weights 
little pieces of cardboard, each < ut to balance 

fly or an earwig as required. 

'l iie piece of paper shown in Fig i was 
about ten times hca\ier than the fly which 
supported it : the mat'd weighed four times 
as much as the flv ; and the cotton, half a lie. 

Fur tremendous muscular power, however, 
the beetle tribe are far in ndvann- ol other 
insr( ts. As I wished rny illustrations to be 
•re prod iicimI as nearlv life si/e as possible, so 
that a true conception of the experiments 
would be formed, I selected a few eai wigs 
blaebbeelles were too large. It may form 
amusing reading to be told of some fac ts 
in connection with <jne of my beasts of 
burden. I held him down by means of 
a strip of paper covering his back, the 
./.aid* bring pinned to the table. 'I hen I 
encircled his horny body with a piece 
of cotton ; but before I could manage to 
, satisfy my desire he had wriggled him- 
self fee. Several times I employed this 
method ; and several times 1 failed to 
harness him properly. I could not ver, 
Wei! hold him in my fingers and secure him 
to the reins simultaneously ; nor could I find 


anyone possessing sufficient courage to act as 
a substitute —although it is really abhorrence 
and not want of nerve which de ters people 
from handling insects. After many vain 
endeavours I threw* the cotton on to the table 
in despair, and allowed the earwig to do as he 
liked. It chanced that the cotton fell in the 
form of a loop, and I was considerably 
diverted by the subsequent antic's of the 
curious insect. When within half an inch of 
the cotton it suddcnlv stopped, creeled its 
nippers menacingly, and turned tail, running 
hurriedly in tie ‘opposite direction, only 
to repeat its stoppage, and retreat when 
within half an inch distance ol another 
portion of lli< cotton. After indulging 
for several minutes in this eccentric' oecupa 
tion. it began jyrating around itself some 
where near the middle of the* loop, 
eontinuullv raise g the back half of its body, 
and apparently living to nip its own neck. 
It appeared t<* >c quite liautie, and 1 have 
no doubt that ’ regarded the cotton as a 
gigantic snake oving to devour it. Alter 
feeding it I ag on strove to harness it. and 
this time sucoee !<d in doing so. It slowly 
accustomed it' : to the cotton became 
“ broke 11-in ' a it were: and then I pro 
< ’cede d with th< '■xpcrimciits. 

1 had previon-v made a call 1 in. long and 
s j in. vvid' . loured with a piece of card- 
board, havuig it- sides bent down, between 
which two piet < s of lead penc il (after the 
lead had been removed therefrom) wen* 
pivoted hv naans of a couple of needles. 
To tiiis conveyance I attached the farther 
end of the cotton connec ted to the earwig, 
and then patiently awaited the service* ol 
the insect. After having fully investigated 
the peculiar “snake - ' which encircled it, 
it showed signs of vigour, and made* 
off at what 1 suppose* must be called 
a trot, dragging the cart quite easily 
behind it. 'Mien a match was loaded upon 
the waggon, making apparently but little 
difference* to tin* earwig. Matches were 
successively added until the load comprised 
an accumulation of eig*ht. (Fig. 6). At this 
point the insect showed signs of a taint 
struggle;, suc h as a horse does when slipping 
about tfie roadway with a somewhat, heavy 
btirden. - 

Although he managed to propel a heavier 
load than this, it would Ito equivalent to 
overwork if he dragged more than eight. 

I placard the eight matches upon the 
scales, and funnel that their combined 
weight was twenty four times that of the 
insect. Mach piece of timber was lour 
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l>v a rcptist. As 
tor the earwig’s 
( \hiior Unary t jui- 
) # don, a glance at 
big. 9 will explain 
what that means. 

i inclined a 
m e d i u m s i / ed 
slate by inserting 

times ’longer than th* carrier, making in a pencil between one of its ends ami* the 

all a Uad of wood thirty-two times longer •table, and then let the earwig loose upon it, 
than the earwig. A horse is thicker in fettered to tlw waggon, which he literally 

depth than breadth: whereas an earwig’s ‘‘played " with. Then 1 hiaded it.with an 1 Spa 

breadth exceeds that ot its depth. In length penny. ‘‘Ah. I thought, that wijl stop) 011. 

(proportionately) there exists little noticeable Ihit, *110 : being on the down-hill path it 

difference : so ‘that, for the purpose of do managed, with much difficulty I ir.tht 

scription, it may be assumed that, except tor acknowledge, to drag even that pn >poi * 

the difference in the number of legs, a horse tionatcly tremendous burden. In saying 

corresponds in proportions to an earwig. I 
h.lve pictoriallv rcp.cM'iited in fig. 7 a trout 
View of a horse laden with pieces oi timber, 

•each of the comparative length ol a match. 

1 here would be eight ol these huge beams ; 


and 1 think it mav be tairlv doubted whether 
an ordinarv lmt'se (or even a pair of horses) 
would be endowed with sullieient strength to 
enable it to shill the load, without expecting 
the animal to drag it with tolerable ease. 

It the timber were cut up into quarter 
lengths, to match the width of the cart, an that the waggon remained still and did 
exceedingly long vehicle would be required , not roll downwards when the earwig stopped, 
tor its support, and its (omparative appear- it # is implied that the insect was not vej;y 

mice would resemble that portrayed in big. S. advantageously assisted in his work, for 

Fight matches were an ordinary load to the the “hill” was not steep enough for the 
untrained carw.g, who naturally disfavoured cart to travel along by its own weight, 
the proceedings, and was not aware, as a* The exact inclination is shown in Fig. 10, 
horse is, that its toiling was to be followed wherein a horse is depicted carrying a load of 

• timber of equal comparative 
Veiglit. I am enabled to 
furnish* this drawing b^* 
having ascertained the 
number of matches neces- 
sary to properly balance an* 
1894 penny, which I found 
to be eighty-three. As a 
match is # four timf-s longer 
than an earwig, # we mu$t 
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“I have noticed,” he replied, “your 
niece, Yvonne, agile as a young goat, flitting 
about the rocks : she is so beautiful that I 
have come to ask for her hand.” 

'The old woman clapped her legs three times 
with her hands, which with her was a sign 
of utter stupefaction. 

“You, a rich lord, who have a carriage 
drawn by six white horses, and so many 
purses full of gold pieces that you throw 
them to old women you wish to mum* 
my niece?” 

“ It is my dearest wish, supposing she will 
consent.” , 

“ Slu* refuse such an honour?” squeaked 
the old woman ; “ I would cat her liver if 
' she dare ! ” 

from a distance Yvonne perceived the 
assembled village, and though she could not 
imagine what it meant, tin* com -nurse of 
people about her aunt’s door alarmed her so 
much that her rosv cheek became pale. 

She was obliged to go home, however. 
Slowly, and bending under the weight of the 
load of mussels she had gathered, she made 
her way towards the cottage On seeing 
her approach the < urious crowd operted to 
let her pass, crying : - 

“ Hen? she is here sin? is ! ” 

* 'The poor child felt her heart contract more 
and more. 

When she learned that her hand was sought 
1)V the dwa v f belle Y\unne buist into tears. 
She w’oult. ave preferred to remain un- 
married a l 1 Ik i life than to wed such a fiightful 
‘ ci endure ! 

Seeing this, the old witch of an aunt begged 
his loidship to come again the next day, 
assuring him that lu;r niece would tlv-n be 
ready to accept him ; and when next day the 
dwarf relumed, Yvonne received him with 
smiles. 

What had the old woman said, to bring 
about this ‘hanger? Had she dazzled Jier 
with the prospec t of riches, or terrorized her 
by fierce or threats ? 

No ; the old witch had c aused her un- 
suspectingly to eat the brain of a mole • 
strangled with three fern-stalls* on a moonless 
night untler a tree in which an owl was hoot. 
ing k This charm, the power of which lasted 
two days, made art men who met her sight 
appear beautiful as the heroes of a dream. 

She, therefore, received the dwarf witl\ joy, 

■ and, on the second dav, they were married, 
<1nd he conducted her across wide lands and 
through dark forests to her new home. # 

Oncft arrived* in the great «hall of her 
tfuagnifiCQnt castle, lit by four torches held 


in golden sockets, the (harm came to an 
end, and poor Yvonne trembled with fear on 
hearing her dwarf-husband say to her - 

“ Madam, I know' that I am neither big 
nor beautiful, in spite of my long beafd ; 
and, as 1 am very jealous, 1 warn you thajL 
vou will never be allowed to go beyond the 
limits of my domain. You will .see no other 
man besides myself. With those exceptions, 
prav understand me, c gentle wife, yoilr every 
desire, every dream, shall In* accomplished.” 

Yvonne was at !ir4 greatly di. stressed by 
her complete sol, : lude. Youth needs noise 
and movement lbr the expenditure of its 
excess of strength; it needs, also, in provision 
for the (lavs of its nid age, to store up pie 
tines, thoughts, and iaets, to be revived when 
the time comes when activity is replaced by 
a quiet seat in a: old armchair by the 
fireside. 1 

A sense of (.lead) weariness weighed upon 
her. I Jut as the \ ars made no change m 
her situation, slu? a termined to make the 
best of it, by divei :ug herself by all means 
possible, in rompae with her servant, Marie- 
Jeanne. a good, roll?, i ? girl, fond pf laughing 
and chattering. 

At tlie close ol in autumn day the two 
women were sitting at a window watching 
the setting sun, wit 1 1 some poitiuns ol a 
ballad, sung bv t wo ■ i-'iieate and fluent voices, 
rtxieht d their ‘cars. 

M h is song, thriiiing the dusky calm, 
touched and delighted die two recluses, and, 
when tlie voices <vas(d, both leaned •out* of 
the window to get -ight of the troubadours, 
but saw', under their baleonv, only two dwads, 
so exaetlv like Y\ mine's husband that they 
could not repress an exclamation of be 
wildered astonishment. Like him, they were 
not taller than a distaff ; like him, they bad 
each a head as big as a lion's ; and, like him, 
each bad a long plaited beard coiled round 
bis waist. 


Recovered fin. n their astonishment, the 
two voting wonii n were moved to laughter 
bv Hiis curious n -semblance. Then Marie 
Jeanne, who was always on the look-out for 
distra' lion for her mistress, proposed : - 
“Suppose we asked these two musicians 
to com#? and amuse in a little ? ” 

/“How can you think of such a tiling?. 
What if my lord shoiifd return ? ” 

“Oh, never fear, madam! He will not 
return till late in the evening ; you will have 
plenty of time to anpisc yourself with their 
songs.” • 

•S 0 M 

It did not need much preying to induce 
the ppor recluse to accept this tempting 
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offer, and, dapping her hands with pleasure, 
she pcrmitlcu Marie-Jeanne to make a sign 
to them to come up. 

In the course of a few moments the two 
dwarfs sang, accompanying themselves on 
the viol ; and the lady and the servant, who 
for so long had not had any amusement of 
any kind, danced till they were out of breath. 



1 'Ihkv dam m> : m t. rm;v wkkk 


>l- r.ki-At'H. 


Suddenly, while- limy were in the full ’en- 
joyment of their nrw-leimd pleasure, the 
sound of footsteps gritting on the gravel walk 
in the court of honour fell upon their ears. 

“ Heavens ! My husband ! ” 

“ Your husband ? # 

“ We are lost ! ’’ 

“Don’t give way to despair so quickly,” 
said Marie-Jeamie, who was not readily 
alarmed, ^ “ Chickens don’t allow their neeks 
^to lV* wrung without screeching loud enough 
to make themselves heard. \\V11 find some 
way.” 


“ Do you think it. possible ? v 
Marie- Jeanne did not answer this <}uestion, 
but hurried across the room to a large coffer, 
the lid of which she raised.* 

“Ouick! hide yourselves in this- chest,” 
she said to the musicians. “'The master is 
very spiteful, and if he discovers you in this 
house, he will be sine to cut you into little 
pieces and feed his dogs with them/’ 

Terrified out of their wits, they instantly 
Obeyed, and Marie-Jeanne shut down the lid, 
seated herself upon it, and coolly set to work 
knit ling. 

Not a moment too soon; for she had hardly 
made a dozen loops when the little lord 
entered the room. The discomposure of his 
wife was at once 
observed by him. 

kk What is the 
matter with you, 
llelle \‘vo»ne ? 
You are as pale as 
a corpse.” 

“ 1, my lord 1 
she stammered: 
“ 1 am feeling a little 
weak this evening, 
that is all." 

kk That comes of 
your not be i lie 
alio w e d t o g t: 
abroad, perhaps,’ 
said Marie- leanne, 
boldly. 

“The->park is 
large, my lieloved, 
suffice for your walks." 'Then, 
g the* subject to avoid a dismission 
which had many times been reopened, 
he added: “ \ h a\e mislaid here the 
liitle bo\ of pistoles, of which 1 have need, 
and have returned in search of it." 

kk Search, search, my lord," said belle 
* Yvonne ; adding, in a tone scarcely loudet 
than the breath of the summer air, “The 
company of my lord is always agreeable.’ 
Leisurely he examined all the furniture, 
fell in all the. drawers, hoping by chance to 
discover what it -was his wife was hiding from 
him- -for that she w;is hiding something from 
him he felt certain : but neither seeing nor 
hearing anything unusual, he kissed her 
hand, a ul with his eoflYet under his arm 
quitted the room. , 

When they had seen him cross the dnnv- 
bridge Marie-Jeanne hurried to the great c hest 
avid raised the lid. Alas 1 the little lord had 
stayed too long, and the* two musicians, 
deprived of air, had both been suffocated. 
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belle Yvonne and the well-meaning servant 
wept. It was abominable that two such gay 
and well-bred little singers, who had made 
them dance so delightfully, should lose their 
lives in so miserable a manner. 

When 'they became somewhat calmer, 
Yvonne wondered what would come 
of this pitiful adventure/ Had they 
dope wrong in indulging in a little V’ J 

recreation, in disobedience to the *'> 

will of the lord and master, and had / 1 

this accident occurred to punish \! h 
them ? 

Marie- f(*a nne, with a shrug of her 
broad shoulders, cut short her 
mistress's lamentations. 

* “Don’t be downcast, madam," 
she said : “this misfortune had 
only one cause my weight 
which made the lid of the < !u>t ^ 

air tight : t so that 1 alone am 
responsible for what has hap- \\ 

pened. It is for me, jj\ 

therefore, to find ! ' -yii 

some way of getting* ,.^Xi ■ 

rid of the proofs of 
our disobedience ^ 



mix 


ror a long time 
she cudgelled her 
grains. Night was 
closing upon the 
castle and filling its 
c ha 1 1 s with sinister 
gloom, when she 
suddenly cried, in 
tones of triumph : 

“ I have it ! " 

“ Speak quickly 1 ” 
exclaimed Yvonne, 
glad exceedingly to 
» have a servant so 
Resourceful. 



untrimmed as to cover his entire face. 
Squatting before a fireless hearth, the vvood- 
fnan was seeking the solution of the difficult 
problem how to live on nothing. 

Astonishedy.it receiving a visitor, he hastily 
rose and offered a plump fagot as the only 
substitute for an arm- 
id r , chair lu was able to 


, y ’ “To what do I 
[ 1 owe the honour of 

' your presence, de- 

_ moiscllc ? " he asked. 

“ The lady chate- 
laine, of whom I am 
the servant, ' replied 
Marie- -Jeanne, boldly, 
• , “ this morning ad 

milled to the castle a 
frightful little starve- 
ling, and, moved by 
compassion lor she 
"* has a tender soul 

n she had a meal set 

^ before him, of which 

he ale *;o glutton 
, ously as to choke 

|i-'i himself and die of it.” 

“The clumsy 
fool!" said (iuido, 
wishing that such a 
chance might fall in his 
wav. “ He would have 
done better to lill his 
pockets instead of chok- 
ing him.^ il, so that he 

might have doubh d his 
pleasure next day." 

“That is what lu.* ought to 
have done, wasn’t it?” said 
Marie -Jeanne. “Well, my 
mistress having invited this 

poor wretch in the absence 
of her lord, and fearing his 


“This is my plan," replied Marie Jeanne, 
unhesitatingly : “In the wildest depths of 
the forest there lives by himself an honest 
woodman. He knows nobody, and does 
not even suspect that lie is. the vassal of your 
noble husband. 1 will go and ask him to 
relieve me of these two poor little musicians, * 
and for a trifle be will be sure to do us this 
piece of service.” . ' 

“ Do you thinkjie will not be astonished ?” 

# “ Don't worry yourself on that account, my 
dear mistress, but leave all to me,” replied 
Maric-Jeanne, hurrying off, for time pressed?- 
In his but Matie-Jcanne fount! old Huido, 
Whose hair and heard had so long been left 


anger, has sent me to beg you to come and 
take away the body, for which service she 
will give you three pistoles.” 

(iuido closed his eyes, and under the close- 
pressed lids saw a river of gold. Three 
pistoles ! Never had he possessed such a 
fortune*! He replied": 

* “What the lady chatelaine dcsircK.is an 
order. I will immediately tome for your 
gormandizer and throw him into the sea.” 
“That’s it,” cried Marie Jeanne. 

Running back to the castle, she drew one 
of the dwarfs fre^m the chest and descended 
with it to the grand vestibule, and waited 
against one of the thousand marble columns 
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which supported the antique dwelling till she 
wA joined hy the old woodman, to whom 
she simply said : — 

9 “ I lore is your load.” 

“ 1 mod, good,” he said, taking it upon his 
shoulder ; “ in live minutes I shall he hack, 
and, hv that time, your glutton will he in the 
stomach of* a shark.” 

So '(iiiido went off, and Belle Yvonne’s 
cunning maid ietun?ed upstairs to her 
mistiest, who waited in a comer of the room 
farthest from the fatal chest. 

• “'There’s one got rid of.* 

“ Yes, hut there is the other,” tremulously 
said her mistress. 

“Don’t distress yourself as to that; we’ll 
get rid of it quite as easily.” And drawing the 
hotly from the chest, she descended with it to 
the vestibule as before. 'The sea was only a 
,sfiort distance from tin- castle, and Marie 
Jeanne sion saw the woodman coming 
back for his reward. Then, with her two 
hands planted on her Dips, and putting 
on an air of indignation, she cried : 

“ Upon my word ! - 

you’ve a* pretty wav of 
e\e< tiling the commissions # 

intrusted to you ! ’’ 

“What do you mean?'’ 
stammered the woodman. 

“ Why, that five minute- • . 
ago, our glutton returned • 

here and fell dead at mv / 

fot!” 

“Impossible! 1 saw 
him sink.” • - r 

“ Now could he he here 
at this minute, then?' ~T 

demanded M.uie (eanne. -A 

. . - ~y r '- ‘ 

pointing to the second . r- 

little musician. 

“If I did not see it 
with my own eyes, 1 would 
not believe it, for I swear to _ i . 

you l threw it into the si a ~~YZ-- 

li'om the top of the rock.” ' ~ 

“ The proof ! ” • __ # ‘ 

( 1 really irritated at being 
taken for an incompetent, 

Uuido threatened thc # life 

l.ss l»,Hly <>r tin- poor lilte " ,,,m : r 

musician : * • 

“Son of a sorcerer, this time 1 will weight 
your carcass with stones, and 1 promise you 
shall never conit to the surface again ! ” 

• And •shouldering *his burden, he once 
mtre set off without ha\irtg the least sus 
picion of the trick which was being played 
upon him. • 

Vol. xv.- ' 15. 


Marid'-J eanne, delighted by the success of 
her stratagem, went back to her mistress, 
who could not help smiling at the relation 
of the old woodman’s indignation on finding 
the second dwarf at the place whence* he 
had taken the first. 

But time passed and (iuido did not return. 
At last, in their uneasiness conrernmg him, 
the/ were wondering whether he might lyive 
fallen into the sea with his load, when they 
saw him approaching, wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead. 



pgr 4 Marie -Jean lie 

\ took from a casket 

' 'V \ the sum agreed on, 

^ --A 1 ' and hastened to 

A — - | nice# him. 

I xA While* she was. 

ji filling for him a 

r:E\- goblet of rosy wine, , 

A the old fellow, his 

\ A - * eyes sparkling with 

; ' joy, carefully ex- 
: amined, weighed, 

^ V- and sniffed at the 

. - ,• ' \ three pieces of gold. ■» 

..f 1, y \ Then, after having 

A” f \ wrapped them in 

_ a water lily * leaf, 

f emptied the goblet 

• at a draught, and 
? •*** -w ..m ’ * . 'given veyt to a 

• deep sigh yf satis- 

tm i'. u < >1 k . ' faction, he saicr : 

“ Take my word 
for it, demoiselle, that devil’s cub gave me 
some trouble ! ” • 

• “ Yes, obliged you to make two journeys.” 
“'Three! for in spite of mv having tilled 
The sack hy was in with h$avv stones, the 
little mail escaped again ! ” # 

Marie-Jeunne’s eyes opened wVlei than 
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ever they had opened before in her Kfe. She 
was bewildered. 

“ What do you mean ?” she asked, as soon 
as she regained thu use of her tongue. 

f ‘l was coming back here for the money 
you promised, fully convinced that I had 
finally got rid of your em- 
barrassing visitor, whe’n, 
clojie to the portcullis, 
w hat s h o u 1 <1 T s e e 
but my little man walking 
in front of me, quietly, ' / 

this t i m e, ' w i t h a small ' * 

box under nis arm. fftW- 

Guessing the nature of — ' 

the mistake, Marie-Jeanne, 

exclaimed the ol<l wood 

man. “.A mere nothing i \ 

thj'.n a distaff had no ^ 

’right to snap his fingers / 

at an honest woodman / L A 

like me. So snatching up £ Tx" 

a th i< k stick, and giving i 

him no time to make even / 4 CJ 

so much as a gesture, I f f 

brought him down with a Ary ^ 

single blow, saying, as 1 /¥ 

planted n » cudgel on his 

head, ‘ do lip from the \ 

trap once might do, but to 
• fjij) from *' it twice is once 
too many ■ ’ *’ 

, Without asking leave 1 , - 

Guido helped himself to 
another goblet of ’wine, 
then concluded - 

“Now, if he comes 
back, 1 hope this drink “ 1 

t of wine may choke me ! 

Io your good health, demoiselle ! ’’ 

Without saving a word, Marie-Jeanne let 
him* depart; then, when the heavy iron- 
bound door had dosed behind him, she 
rushed to her mistress, crying 

“ Lady, put on a black, veil ; your lord is 
dead tyid buried ! ” * 

A low cry escaped from the lips ot belle* 


Yvonne, and she fainted- without Marie- 
Jeanne knowing whether her swoon was 
owing to grief or joy. 

I'he charming widow did not take long to 
console herself. 'I'he windows of the ancient 
manor house, closed for so many years, were 
opened wide, allow- 
! ing the 4 Hire breath 

of the breeze and 
- ! the gay beams of 

I ’ the sun to*cnter in 

\ i floods. 

' 1 : 1 'I'he sombre ivy 

; 1/ i disappeared from 

the antique walls, 

* giving place to 

\ ; clustering roses ; 

; h< :, s yi**!> halls : 

built tor joy and 
\\ mouldering in 

9 \ t ' g 1 o o m i n e s s, were 
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once more illuminated brightly, and Yvonne 
-omitting an imitation to her aunt -gave 
there sumptuous entertainments. 

At the end of a yepr of widowhood, the 
beautiful chatelaine allowed herself to be 
loved by the King's son, who married her, 
and made her so hapny so happy that she 
never grew old. 
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J<rotn u Photo, by (.'hit*. Walter. , 

that the gnawing must have been dbne 
during the dry weather of last summer, as 
11*-* luths in which the | >i j >c was are only 
used 'during the font 1. all season. This 
curiosity is now ii^ the school museum. 


i nk si;i;.s \\v in thk i.p. 

I«t was built for the Tennessee Centennial Lxhibitinn at 
Nashville. The See Saw rests upon a town lool't. high, and 
is 2(JL>ft. long, thus gi\ing a maximum elevation ol nearly 2cx:>ft. 
The structure is made entirely ol si eel, and rests upon a stone 
ioundntion. An electric motor at the top of the tower supplies 
the power for oscillating the beam. A magnificent view is 
obtained from the top of tile car. The photo, was so>it in by Mr* 
Calvin S. Blown, ol Vandeibilt University, Nashville, 


nUKl.k pki* mk A 
CHILD. 

Mr. William Cross, 
Junr. , sends in this veiy 
pretty photo. Ii .-.how s 
little Madge Burgess * 
nursing, a lion cub fotn 
months old. The lion 
has been brought up on 
a feeding-bottle, and 
loves its little play m Me, 
rom])iug on the l*ed 
with her, and running 
up and down the. stairs 
after lun. The lion 
even lollows the child 
about in the streets, and 
is very jealous of her.. 
It is one of a litter of 
five, and its brothers 
and sisters all died 
through a partition fall- 
ing upon them. It is 
nbw the *pet of Cross’s 
wonderful Wily Beast 
Emporium at Liver- 
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A TRAP FOR CATC Hi NO MF.N. < 

Me arc indebted for this curiosity to Mr. 
A. \V. Dollond, of 20, High Street, Swnnley, 
Kent. Mr. Dolloiul recently came across this 
relic of the “bad olfl times" at Ighlham, a 
quid little^ Kentish village. "The trap is merely 
a very largt edition of the ordinaiy iron jawed 
rat trap^ When Set the jaws lie llat upon the 
ground in a wood or elsewhere, and would not 
be noticed among the lea\es. The trigger plat 
for U4 is provided with spikes intended to pierce f 
the foot of the trespasser and hold it until the 
jaws make a snap at him. The notice ’* beware 
of man-tiaps add spring guns ” was something 
more than an empty threat when this specimen 
was in use. 

“AN I'M’KKM AN KX I WAN." 


rful photo., f 
e ( ’hutch M i- 



the use of which w e a re 
■ man S- *« -ie-t v . Was taken 


lixets smashed. <o well was the road laid, however, 
that in many ca -< -> biidges were suspended in mid- 

. _ air by the bolted rails. 

As Japan, 

file followed the eaitli- 

to 

fBEgreKSH down 


m 


mm 




l.< »( >k INC II* A 

ciU'kt H lowi'.K. 

A pholoiyaphie curio 
si ty this. Taken, ol 
couise, w ill) the camera 
pointed tip the tower at 
the beautiful gmiued 
clmn h spire, w hicli, in 
this case, happens to be 
that o| Saint l!oto]| >h s 
(.'hutch, l'n istou, I .incs. 
l'lie gentleman who 
sent in this photo, was 
Mr. I'.. Wightmaii Ik 11 , 
I* . ( '. S. , of 1 1 igh lb idg«“. 


•alter the great earth 
quake of Japan, Oct. 
2«Sth, 1801. T h e 
number killed was 
2.347, and the injured 
3,668. In one district 
there were 62,091 
•houses demolished. 
C)ur photo, shows a 
long stretch of railw a> 
line near ( iifu. “It 
was liTcc a tobogganing 
road with its devious 
undulations, t w is! ed 
far on I of the ordinary 
line. Heil* and there 
briflgc wtd rails were 
"•suspended 20ft. in the # 
air. 'I he contorted 
rails were twiued and 
curbed. In places thej- 
formed a Idler S, and 
then went tip and dow n 
like plough ruts, the 
earth beneath having 
occasionally subsided 
joft. or 12ft. Sleepers 
were sp^ptered and 
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A ISOTn.K I'll AT TKAVM.I.KI) I / 

tiikkk * iiors.WD mii.ks. I 

1 ** ; 

Al noon mi I Ik* 121I1 ol |ulv, j ^ 

lS<)2, Mr. |. I*!. Muddnck, the j 
well-known novelist, llu-n on his I ^ - 

way liniln; liom Canada in the I \\ 

.S \vnia, threw inln the icy Stiaits 
of Belle Isle a -oda -water hoUlc 
confaining a niLssi^r, which, In-* r\ 

gelher with tin* hotlh*. is Imie ; * 

shown. Iivactlv days aft< i- j 
Nfard* Mr. Muddock' had' a letter 1 
from Norway sav ing that his hnllh* had been 
hy a. poor fisherman al ilu* entrance to tin* S< c 
2,500 milts in a sliaight him from llu* place uh 
committed to the si*a. Ihnl it not ht*t*ii pic 
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up was changed to tin.* broad gauge, coinages werq 
d, sold, being m* longer <>t use. It then occurred 
as to an ingenious man living in a little Hampshire 
il \illage that he 11 ii«.» h l convert one of the carriages. 


was of real scientific \alue, since it was the means 
settling certain matters relating to ocean currents. 



\perimeiil into a dwelling house. lie improved on his 
means <>f oiiginal scheme, however, hy placing his big rail- 
>. way carriage upon an mdinarv one-storied cottage, 

- thus converting* the lattci into <|uile an imposing 
lesidencc, ol which he is \ei\ justly pioud. 

I III*. sM.\l l.lSf A I. MAX At’ KYKR I'KIN I 1 . 1 ». * 
J This wondei'ul little hook is a relic of trie 
Oueeifs reign, it heing published special!) in 
honour of Her Majesty’s accession. It is called 
the Knglish Bijou Almanac of lSpS, add was 
adorned with “ p< mtical illustrations. ' This is 
the actual si/e of the lit I K* bonk, and on the 1< li- 
haiul si«le wijl he seen \{ tiny paichment case with 
gilt lettering, info which the almanac »w as placed. 
The little case is*Also actual si/e. . 
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• A RAIIAVAY CARRIACIK «AS SKCONI) STORY. 0 
Mrs. Kdilh # Holding, of Belvedere, Eastern Villas 
Road, Southsca, sends us the above jphotograph. 
{Some years a^o, when the narrow gauge of the G, \V. R. 
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the ni-^lil of September 29th last, ^he photo, was 
taken by Mr. K. K. Meyers, with an exposure r«f six 
seconds. The lire had then been lading about half 
an liour. Of course, it is ordinarily impossible to 
obtain a photogiaph <>f a fire at night, but the bitwise 
heat producing Jncandesccnce of a vast quantity of 
metals probably accounts for this successful result.” 

AN X-RAY KREAK. 

It was sent in by .Mr. T. R. Clapham, of Austwick 
Hall, Clapham, Lancaster. “I placed a door-key 
upon a photographic pl^ile protected from •ordinary 
light. Over tin handle end I placed a piece of good 
nlate- class, whilst over the ward end of the kev I 
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At Clytmog, Carnarvonshire, a little village near 
the _ ,isb theie is an old church dating Iront lleiny 
VI i. Close by it is a cottage which was formerly a 
countiy inn. Ob the roof of the poich, as may be 
seen in the** photo. , a fine sycamore tree is growing, 
w^iit?h has been theie at least fifty or sixty \ears. It 
is supposed to owe its existence to a seedling 
blown from the sycamore in the churchyard, 
and which must have taken root in the soil that 
Collected on the poich. 

Hut since the soil b far 
too meagre to support 
so large a tree, it is sup- 
posed that the roots have 
struck down through 
the interior of the wall 
into the earth. No trace 
of a root is, however, 
visible. Sent in by 
Master Maurice David- 
son, 2, Gambier Ter- 
race, Liverpool. 4 


placed a piece of bog oak, Gin. thick. I then sub- 
mitted the whole to the intlucnyc of the X-rays. 
Strangely enough, not a tiacc ol the handle of the 
key is seen through the plate-glass, whilst the end 
covered with the oak is seen quite sharply." 


KIRK PHOTO. TAKE.V 
. Al N US I IT. 

“ 1 11 closed please 
find a curio,” writes Dr. 
L. D. Carman, of I -55 1 , 
O Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, 1 U.S. A. 
“The photo, represents 
the burning of the 
power - Rouse of * the 
^apilal Traction Com 
pany of Washington, on 
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juice may he conducted into the calabash 
suspended below. Curiously, the juice runs 
more freely at night, that which exudes during 
the day being allowed to run waste as being of 
little value. Where there are a great number 
of trees being tapped, watch is kept all night, 
for tear of thieves and poaehcis, who wait their 
opportunity and climb the trees very early in 
the morning to steal the juice. 

KAUUKST MKNTION OF OOI.F. 

This curious ol l picture may be said to 
be the earliest known representation of the 
game of golf. Two melt are seen “ putting” 
at the hole, whilst hart) by a third is addressing 
himself to his ball lOjhe tee. Thus in essentials 
the game has beem unaltered for nearly 400 
years. Jhe illustration given here is taken 
from an early Flemish manuscript, of undoubted 
authenticity, atvl the date js about the year 
1500. The game itself* of course, goes hack 
into antiquity ‘.ar beyond this date. 
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JARS KDICT AGAINST 
CHRISTIANS. 

In the early part of 
the seventeenth century 
there were a milling 
Christians in Japan, but 
fifty years later came 
a fanatical upheaval 
which mined this flour 
ishing church. Mou* 
than ibo pastors 
suffered martyrdom. 
Ihe stamping out of 
Christianity was a root- 
ami branch affair, 
assisted by spies and • 
infamous ordeals. ( )ur 
photo, show;? a notice 
board ordering these 
measures. These 
notices were exhibited 
in the streets of Japan 
as late as 1S70. 


\ 
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iut>ject fo there Seing^RToom on arrival 
ecise hour of which wfu not bo positively 


Paid 

ThiiTlcKUs 
’ of thy^ Train, the, 
guaranteed. 

No Smoking allowed. — No gratuities to be given by Passengers. 
" 

A VKKY KARI.V RAILWAY r 
• ILK KT. 


J 


seen in the photo., 
a large I Judd! ist 
temple has hern 
erected on tin* 
very summit. The 
ri\ci at this point 
is from one and a 
half to two miles 
wide. \Ve are 
indebted for this 
intending photo, 
to the com Icons 
secrctaiy of the 
Bapl ist \| issii diary 
Society, lmnival 
Stieet' l\.C. 


Tliis (jiitv. file railway ticket 
was issue* l f a.i i'ar back a> 1S41, 

• is probably the only one of 
its kind in existence. JTom this 
specimen it is evident that the 
poor 1 looking - clerk had in all 
cases to write the price on each 
ticket, beside* filling in the name 
of the station. He had also to 
sign his own name in each case. 
Just think of this system at 
Wateiloo, <ji any other large 
Ration nowadays ! Note the 
quaint winding. “ TIuN ticket is 
given subject to there being nmin 
on asj'ixal of the train, the precise 
hour of which will nut be posi- 
tively guaranteed.” Those were 
not days of cheap 4 nailing. 
The joupney from Crewe to 
Warrington now costs rather 1^-ss 
th.ay hSlf the amount. We are 
indebted for this nm’cdly to Mr. 
J. Bevan, station-master Norton 
Bridge, Stone, Staff’s. 

~ * 

. A I'K I CRKSOCK I KM 1*1. K. 

This extremely striking photo- 
graph ^represents a stupendous 
wooded ioe] s in the great Ynng- 
ct/e Kivet j, China, nut far from 
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hud conn: to Ik* railed 
“Fearless" because ol his 
strength and bravery : his real 
name was Martin Regcn-au. 
lie was a tall, stout young 
fellow, with plump, rosy rheeks, 
light. him*, tender eyes, and hloiide hair, rut 
very short, desernding*in three regular points 
on a forehead as white as that of a woman, 
f I i s robust shoulders, broad without heavi- 
ness, revealed a force about which Opinion 
had long been settled in the village of 
Aisements. When hr passed along the 
street, strangers from the country, who did 
not know him, said : * • « 

“ I hat s a strong young fellow' ! * 


“'That's Martin Regeicaii. 'There's not a 
lart in the Ardennes who can throw him in a 
wrestling bout. One day Fanner Vial's hull 
rushed liirioiisly*at little- ( 'eline. Martin took 
him by the horns, and compelled him to 
l.)a ' *k . ste}) by ste]), with his mu/./le hetween 
his hoofs, into the stahli*, roaring savagely all 
the time. At the last fair of Saint Nicholas 
he laid a wager with the voting fellows of 
I .annoy, Dommery, and Ik lleute that, with 
twenty strokes of an a\e, he would cut down 
a fifteen year old poplar." 

“ And he won his bet ? ” 


“At the fifteenth stroke the poplar cracked, 
bent, then came clashing down. Ah, Martin 
Regereau is as strong as thunder, monsieur 
and yet timid as a sheep." 

Timid he was to tt degree that* nobody 
could understand. Jle was turned thirtv-tfto 
in 1870, and he hacb^iever talked ot getting 
married, though tlj/ forty or lifty thousand 
francs left him b; *his father assured him an 
independent position, # and permitted him to 
aspire tcT the hand of the richest girl in the 
county. Wby did he not niarrv ? Tin 
(question was debated in Aisement.^; but 
Vol. 


when anybody broached the subject to 
Martin he blushed to the roots of lib iiaii. 
and turned the conversation into a jest. 

He had i\<ei\ed smile education at the 
school at ( ’harville : but function or calling 
he had none. Fully on aipied *ih doing 
nothing, he passed his life in rendering 
sen ices to others, never asking any for him 
self. When his neighbours needed help, he 
was ever ready to aid them. Carelessness 
was i»i his life, not idleness -carelessness 
content with itself, and always free from 
egotism. 

1 1 is h nine was a little cottage, surrounded 
by a big garden, on the outskirts of Aise 
ments, whence he could see the roofs of the 
farm inn of Ma/ures, belonging to Daddy 
Vial. He spent his life in raking the some- 
what too symmetrical paths of his warden and 
lovingly tending the llowers with which 
beds wvre filled without much order. 'To 
sec Him slouching about, his great, gentle 
head bent upon one ol his bioad shoulders, 
he might have been taken for a man living in 
the clouds, or for a misanthrope heedless of 
the things about him ; he was neither the 
one nor the other, neither gay nor sad : he 
w;i^ li\ing peaceably without thinking, tha^* 
was all. lie was a miser in tegartl to the 
riches of his garden : one person only might 
plunder it without reproof: it was Celine 
Vial, the daughter of the farmer of Ma/ures. 
She was twenty years 9 >t age, and his god- 
daughter. ' • 

He loved Celine*: he had long lov*d her. 
She was small and weak,«and her weakness' 
drew' her towards him. She had no suspicion 
ot tin’s, and whenever she happened to look 
him in the face, he cast down his eves, 
embarrassed by her childlike simplicity of 
Rearing, He was twelve years older titan 
she : was thoir union possible? Woultl it not 
be laughed at in the village ? 
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It was a low tender and persistent, a con- 
stant idea that was a part of his aimless life. 
At the school where he had received such 
education as he had lie had learned to play 
the harpionium, and on Sundays lie played 
the organ in the church at Aisements : when 
he studied at home the religious pieces he 
was to execute, he could 6 sce from his window, 
going and coming at Ma/ures, his Jittlc 
(Mine, with her hare arms, her streaming 
hair, and her apron over her tucked up skirt.® 
Then he wdbld remain tor* hours contem- 
plating her.. * 

( )ne day in the month of May, 1.X70, he 
put oil his overcoat. clapped his broad 
hrimmed straw hat on the ed.ee <>f his ear. 


The sun was setting, and the rays from .ts 
hidden disc rose 1 redly from behind the 
■■ombre line formed on the hori/on by the 
forest of Ardt lines. The farm hands were 
returning to Ma/ures as he came m.ar. 

I )addy \Tal was taking the horse out of a 
waggon, and, on catching sight of him, called 
out: 

“Conic on <|iiieklv and hear the news .' " 
News ? W hat had happened at Ma/ures 
to make the farmer 'so joyous? Released 
from the wangon the horse went off to his 
stable without guidance, and Daddy Vial, 
taking Main is arm, hurried him into the big 
mom of th< inn, when* Celine was getting 
slipper n ad' As soon as she saw Martin, 



and Set oil for the firm, resolved not to 
return home before he had de< lared himself 
frankly. 'The situation, weighed upon h 
and then, Celine was of an age to marry, 
thougft she did not appear to think about the, 
matter. Daddy \®ial had thought about it. 
however, and the names of several young 
farmers in easy circumstances ■ had been 
suggested to him. Hitherto he had done 
nothing, but the subject had now become 
pressing. Martin’s heart, as he went along, 
felt as if it were being crushed in a vice ; the 
blood njo untod throbbingly to his head. 


she "hludied and ran out ; which made her 
father laugh gaily. 

“ What is the news you have to tell me 
asked Martin, a feeling of vague uneasiness 
coming^ upon him. * 

1 Do you know Benoit Bret ? \ 

“ Ves. He is the^son of a farmer at 

Dommery.” 

“Well, I’m going to marry Celine to 
Benoit Bret.’’ 

Martin looked at Daddy Vial with a (jui’vr- 
ing eye. For a moment he thought the old 
man was joking him -had guessed that 1-- 


FEARLESS." 


hVed (T'line, and was putting him through a 
soi| of trial* The sudden flight of (eline 
confirmed him in this idea. « 

“Vos,’ Vial continued ; “wo are going to 
mflrry her to iJenoil Ihvt. It is a very good 
match, and Celine is content. ?# 

d’he farmer spoke so seriously, that it was 
quite impossible to misunderst-und him a 
second time. 

“ Ah ! (’eline is content," repeated Martin, 
without # kno\ving wiiaUne was saving. 

I'he blow was a hard one. He trembled 
from hca< 1 to loot, and his, kind face became 
white. Kven while he tried to smile, a sub 
rose in bis throat. 

“This marriage does not displease you, 
lad, does it ? I shall be glad to have vmir 
advice, ('eline is \vr\ fund of you; you 
have rights over her, as her godfather, *md I 
wtaild not dispose.* ol her life against \uiir 
Visiles.'- 

• “ ( )h ! so long as (’cime is eonteni 

icplied Martin, who felt his reason deserting 
him. # 

At that moment ('eline relumed, pearle-,.s 
was strongly inclined to llv, but bis feet were 
naii<‘<i to the ll< »or. 1 1 1 < • \ -oiing girl came to him. 

“ lb* has told von, godfather?" she asked. 

“ es he has told me. 

“ And you don't object . J " 

“ Not since you an- eonjent. ' 

“And at the wedding ma^Ayopuill pkiV 
for us some lieautilul niiisie on the organ in 
the church ? " 

“ (*)h, yes ! as much as you wish for." y 
She threw h^r arms about his neck and 
gave him a sounding kiss on either cheek, 
laughing gail \ . 

lie stood hall da/ed, half ’deafened, as by 
the hum of a distant waterfall. Thev jiressed 
him to remain for siipjier ; but lie quitted 
the farm on the first pretext that came into 
his head, lie ga/ed on his house, his garden, 
his flowers, thinking of nothing. Within 
himself lie felt a great, painful void, lie felt 
stilled. If he could only have wept ! 

At the end of the month of June the 
wedding took place. * The church was full, 
and, fioni the height of his organ, resting on 
the balustrade, Martin Kcgereau sadlv beheld 
bis happiness pass away from him. II is blue # 
and somewhat vague.eves wandered distraught 
from the benches t^he altar, and from the 
altar to the chairs the newly married pair, 
(-eline, hlushing^mnl smiling under her great 
white vejl, was hcautiiiul. As to I.enoit Ihvt, 
hi*; wide, round shoulders * went m ar to 
splitting the fcack of his new coat, and Martin 
remarked tl^it, after kneeling, he never failed 
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to dust Jus *knees carefully with a big hand- 
kerchief which he drew from one of his 
trousers pockets. 

He had played death ^n his heart wish- 
ing to the end to plc.tsc his little ( 'eline, -but 
it was too much. lie could bear jio more. 
He wanted to descend, having them then*, 
lb* could be spa ltd he was no longer 
necessary. 

Heiioit Ihvt and Celine approached ‘the 
•altar. 'I’he old woman who worked the 
organ bellows, gave the lid impulsion. 
Martin sealed himself mechanically and ran 
his lingers over the kev hoard. .Tile organ 
rumbled. In front of bun bis sloping glass 
reflected the bride and bridegroom before 
the prie-g, with the large veil spread over tb« ir 
beads bv the witnesses. 1 be Hood i ■ organ 
note., tilled the ehun h. He played with 
evelids (‘lose pressed, to keep two great tears 
from tailing. What imisje hr was playing he 
knew not. 

Suddenly appeal.- iaiii" horn below: cries, 
murmurs mounted from the church floor.. 
The old organ b|ovv< i stopped, and Martin, 
opening his eyes, sremed In waken from sleep. 
In the narrow stairwav leading to the organ 
he heard voices growing louder and louder, 
and pie-Mwiilv two nr three voung persons 
hurrieiliv and irritate llv burst into the organ* 
loll. 

“ Are v on mad. Martin ? 

“Why?" 

“( ’eline has neai l\ fainted ^ A new idea 
to plav such music on a w dding <Civ ! ” 

“What have I plaved?" asked Marth'C 
gentry. 

“What ! I inti't you know that you have 
been plavitig the /VfV ira, !" 

And they luinied down the stairs, shrug- 
ging their shoulders and declaring that Martin 
was madder than ever. 

■ . c. 

Two months later the Prussians were in the 
heart of Prance, and the army beating a 
retreat towards the fatal triangle of Sedan. 
Anxietv re'gned in the village. The villagers 
went abroad from their homes as little as 
possible, and vv^cn they spoke to one 
another despair was in the words they 
exchanged, as it were in secret, under the 
eves of the Prussians ; distress was stamped 
on the faces, of all. They bewailed their 
helplessness-; but sometimes there were out- 
bursts of rage, and five or six - Pearless 
•always amongst them would ambits^ them- 
selves in the woods anil kill file Hermans on 
their pillaging excursions 





" FEA RU'ISS." 


Ti\cre nnist ho some wav T know not what. 
Im\nt it ; inV-nt it ; I have no head for such 
things. You will try you will try will yoif 
not ? Your little ( 'eline, of whom you are 
so Tond, for whom you saeri lire all your most 
beautiful (lowers it will ho her death ! Tell 
me, Martin, that you will try and do some- 
thing?" m 

And she sohhed, hanging to his neck, 
while Ifls heart swelled t t<> lairsting at sight 
of her tifirs. • 

“ \ os, I promise you, < 'eline, I promise 
ypu," he murmured. “ If.I ran save your 
lather and bcnoil,” he said, hesitating! v, *' I 
will give them hack to you. 1 >on'l despair. 

I don’t, know what I ran do, hut I'll think 
until I can form some plan. Wlere are 
they?" 

“In the cellar hound with cords client 
tli< % ir legs and arms. 'There is a post <>l 
twenty men at Ma/un s, and the captain in 
(•ommand ol ih« - dehu Imirnt lodges at the 
farm.” 

krgrreau thought lofc a while. 

“ Then 1 are two hundred nu-n at Aise 
menls,” he said, alter some minutes’ r< flection. 
“ What is to he done # 

(’eline saw that he was pel | >k wed. 

“You will .save them, godfather ? ” she 
< lied, will) re awaki lied terror. 

“ \ es \ es, ’ he replied, .kgoni/ed h\ t lit * 
despair ol his below <1 one.’ “ Pul i Ion t 
slay here any longer, (’eline. ( iu hack t > 
M;^/. tires. lake coinage and, aho\e all, 
<lon't fry to see your father, and don’t commit 
any imprudence.# 

She left him. 

Kegeivau at omv abandoned his house 
to the iMussians whom he was lodging, and 
went from wineshop to wine shop, stiolling 
negligently with his hands in his pockets, his 
head 1 u ni on one shoulder, and his cap on 
his ear. lie entered four or live houses 
remaining in each a few minutes then 
strolled away, appearing as indifferent as 
ever, his nose in the air. Ih' had arranged 
a meeting with a do/en woodmen and work 
men employed by the wheelw right Rebouv 
Then, without returning home, he want -to 
the wood of La kerj)ine, two kilometres 
lrom the farm of Ma/mvs, which was itsejf 
separated from Aisem^nts by Lord de Thau 
meadow, some two three hundred metres 
wide. J? 

At nightfall, Hae woodmen and wheel 
"lights galled together by Martin (|uitted 
the*village, climbing over theviedges, slipping 
through the uftderwood, following the course 
() ( the lielcj-si*le ditches, and screening them- 


selves from observation in all the hollows of 
the ground. They readied the then 

the wood of La Knpinr, wheie Kegereau 
was watching lor them, Lnder their work- 
men’s blouses of blue linen they h :d eon 
eeoled hatchets, some of them having pistols 
besides. 

They set out, moving sepuatdy^nnd a 
long way apart from each other, and using all 
possible pieeautions. T’oi Innately, tin- sky 
\vas thieklv covered with clouds, and the night 
was wry dark. ' 

behind the farm there was a large orchard 
e\tending to the outbuildings. ( )a reaching 
the orchard they stopped, re assembled, and 
conferred together, (Touching behind a hedge. 

It was agreed that Martin should enter tL 
farm inn alone. Mow lie was to do it. hnw 
he was to overcome the suspicions of the 
Prussians, lie did not know. ( ’ireumstances 
mud guide him. The others were, to wait, 
readv for any event, and to dash forward as 
soon a.s thev heard tin: signal which Martin 
woi^ld givi • 1 >\ breaking one of the windows. 

There wa-i a sentinel before the inn door, 
another lie lore the cellar, a third and a fourth 
guarding the path leading to the farm. Lrom 
the place where they were eroiu hing, Martin 
and his companions could hear the regular 
and heavy tread of the soldiers in the still 
ness of the night. 

Marlin advanced, but he had not gone a. 
hundred paces before he heard the rough 
voice ol the Prussian sentinel, demanding : 

“ Werda ? ” 

In the three months during which tTie 
Pnr'sians had been < unioned at Aisements 
he had learned enough (ierinan to make 
himself understood. Me replied to the 
sentry the word “l rieiid ; adding that 
he belonged to the village. The Prussian 
levelled his rifle at him as he approached, 
and, in this wav. Tearless in front of him, 
concluded him to the farm. 

fifteen soldiers were seated about the table 
in the big room which served for the common 
room both of the farm and the inn ; all were 
drinking or playing at ^ards. Pv the wide 
hearth, an officer, .enveloped in hL heavy 
black cloak, was extended on a sort ol camp 
died ; further on, in the shadow made by tlu ■ 
projecting lire- place, (’eline sat buried in an 
old chair : waiting, listening lor the least 
sound ('oming from without. 

When he entered, she started involuntarily,, 
but instantly repressed the movement. 'The 
sMdiers had. .raised their heagls, and «ne ol 
them, .i sergeant, advanced towards him, ^ 
'There was an exchange of words 'between 
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Tun and die sentry, who stood stiffly, with 
j r .ended arm, 1 »v tin* door. I he otlieer had 
nut takur anv notiie of what was passing. 
Kisini.sM.-d bv t lu* sergeant, tin- sentry 
presently shouldered his ri lit* and pivoji d on 
his hurls, and (juittud tin..- mom as meehani- 
rally as if his h as were nio\ed by springs. 
The sergeant, who spoke french, then 
demanded explanation ol Rcgerenii. 

fearless, quite calmly, leplied that one of 
his him les was ill in the village of Thin la 
Montiur, two leagues loan there. lle«had 
been to visit him. and returned to Aisements 
arrows the fluids, as the shortest way, not 
imagining that anybody ennld suspect him of 
having anv evil pm pose, so well know n as hu 
was in the village 'die scrgi-mt !iin»s* II' mint 
rei olluA his face. 

The sergeant rc< ognised him, and some ol 
the soldiers made signs that they had semi 
him In-fore, that lie was not unknown to them. 
'The sergeant, thus satisfied, authorized him 
to a* > on his way, and proposed to conduct 
him past the sentry on duty outside, hut 
Martin begged to he allowed to remain. He 
was tired. 1 IV- had walked quickly, hoping 
to reach home before nightfall, and he was 


thirsty, and all the other pubhe-hoppos 
in Aisements wa re certainly shut* up 
at that hour. He asked only to stay 
five minutes, no more. 

'The Hermans looked at him Aus- 
piciously- his persistence gave list' to 
(loul)ts in their minds. 'They talked 
together in low tones. 'They examined 
him from head to foot, to make sure 
that h • was not armed ; then, without 
giving him peri, Mission, or refusing to 
allow him to remain, they left him. 
Marlin at once raised his voice: - 
‘ l M.unVelle (Vline, a jug of eider, if 
you pit a sc.” An l as she passed him, 
pale uid trembling, lie whispered to 
her: bring a hatchet, on pretence of 

splitti o’ some fire - wood.” He then 
erossi d to one of the soldiers who were 
plavii-.. at cards, and appeared to watch 
the g; me with great interest. 

\Yi. i tlicv laughed, fearless imitated 
them. ,s if lie thoroughly understood 
tlu ir -ikes. Now and tin n. one of 
them \«»uld show him his cards, calling 
to hii Lk Messie ! Mi side ! " At which 
Marti’ nodded his head knowingly. 

•(cm • had, biought tile eider, then 
lui'iii. hurM-lf in splitting logs for the 
tin*. Alter which she placed the hatchet 
bv 1 1 : ■ kg o| tin table nearest to 
Maine 

Kugui ea i now moled about the room 
without aiiviie paling anv attention to him. 
All suspiu- !) was lulled. 1 he rifles of the 
soldieis were ranged against the wall ready to 
hand at the first alarm. W’liat he had to do 
was to preient the ( iermaiis from seizing their 
aims, so as to give time to the woodmen to 
aniie after hearing the sign il. To e||e< t that 
delay. In had full eonlidenc in his audacity 
and strength. 

lie returned towanl.s the soldieis. lit his 
jiipe, and seated himsidl on the window- 
ledge. 

Suddenly two or three panes of glass h 11 
with a crash into the yard outside. The 
soldiers sprang to their feet tumultuously, 
and several of them were hurrying to their 
arms, when Martin turned away from the 
broken window with a laugh, saying to the 
sergeant : - - 

“I did it accidentally, by leaning too 
heavily against the gkd.s. Kray excuse my 
clumsiness.” 

The soldiers went back to their seats, while 
Martin pretended to repair the broken window 
as well as he could. At thee sound of the 
splintered glass the officer had rjsen am) 
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jVi ('r( I up f MiuI down the 1 > i u; room, and tin* 
sentinel had ]>ut his hroad fare in llu.‘ < 
of the door. 'I'iit: officer at length, mining 
tj> Martin, said, blulllv : 

“ 'lake yourself < >11 ! " • 

At the same moment a '•hot was hoard, the 
sound of the report deadened bv distance. 

“The moment has come ! ( tied Maitin, 

and lift ill” the massive and heavy table which 
ran almost the leugtlf of the room, he over 
tumed'it between liimst If and tlu Prussians, 
thus scpaialing them Iroin their lilies and 
t hr< >wmg some of them on to the "round. 

The soldiers < ried “ To arms ! " and threw 
themselves upon him. At the same time a 
second report, followed inslantlv by a third, 
was heard without. I'he sentinel who guardn 1 
the cellar, and the one who was on dutv at 
the door, had tired on the adenoma 
woodmen. 

Widiin, there was a great tumult, with 
eo lamat ions of rage and imprecations, l ear 
less dominated bv the whole height oi Ins 
body the table he hafl overt urned, ami made 
a terrible sweep around him with the hatchet 
left bv ( 'cliiic. The captain had tired at 
him with his revolver, and wounded him 
twice. Uneball had glanced oil his torch' ad, 
and the. blood which streamed ov- r hi- lace 
and eves blinded him. Martin split ins 
assailants skill! in two vvfth.a blow ol ^is 
liatchel, and the Prussian fell dead without 
uttering a sigh. Ir was the third who had 
I4I lei 1 under his terrible weapon. Martin 
facet 1 on everv side. Solidlv planted in front 
of the pile of file ov ert ill lied net die guns, lie 
surrounded hnnselt with a <‘ir< le ot non. 

Suddenlv, three tall and heavy soldiers 
threw themselves upon him, with the hope ol 
paialv/ing his movements; the Inst tell bv a 
back stroke ol the hatclu t, but the other two 
seized him i>v the arms. lie shook them as 
a wild boar shakes a pack ol hounds hanging 
to his llanks. 

Put then th'* scene changed. Twvntv men 
with hatchets and pistols in their .hands 
sprang into the iooiu and threw lhemselv es 
into the midst of the Prussians, some of whom 
had succeeded in regaining possession of 
their lilies. Those who made anv jvsistance 
were killed without lnerev, and the others' 
shut up in a room, Te/iinst the door of which 
the heavy furniture.'of the farm was piled, to 
prevent their escaping. Seven Prussians lav 
upon the lloor with down skulls. 

I lug'* went out, Abfrtin, vvoumled as lie was. 
rUrrying in his arms the insensible ( rlinr. 

I'o tlu* cellar ! to the cellar ! " In- cried. 

They rubied into tin: yard. Tlu *sentincl 

Vnl. xv. 17 


who had guarded the prisoners lav dead ; the 
wheelwrights, who had come that wav, had 
dispatched him with a hatchet. beside tlu* 
( .eriiian lava dving wmkman, pieiced bv a 
bullet which had been filed at Him point 
blank. Thev can ied him awav. 

l)addv Vial and Penoii weie set I Tee. Ill 
the direction of AVeinents there w*> a great 
none, as of a body of soldiers advancing at 
the double. I he Pim aaim, warned bv a 
sentinel who had fled, weie ( willing. 

“ We must reai h, the woods,' said 
Kiggereau. 

All hid themselves behind the trees, Martin, 
with Vial and Penoit, last. Already the 
Prussians horn Aisenienls were lirmg on them 
at random : but thev were in the -aids. 
\ight finite* t< d them. 

Suddenly a shadow rose, behind a hedge, 
near the spot when- Maitin had been stopped 
bv the first sentinel. It was tin* I Arman, who 
had seated himsell in a dm h. I le shouldered 
his long rille. aimed at one of the men .who 
w*is disappeai ing m tin darkness but he 
hesitated. file woil.meii w el e riumi ng t he 
might miss his maik. Penoit Pret -topped. 

“ 1 a t me < arrv ( Vhne." he said. 

A llash illuminated the night a few paces 
behind them: a repot t followed. Penoit 
Pu t pre-sed lus hand on lus side. 

“ I'm killed." he said, sinking down upon 
the grass. 

Without saving a wool there was no time 

to lose, the balls weie hPsh'lg afoUlld tllelll 

Martin plae.-d ('('line in the hands nl^her 
lather, lilted Penoit Ihei in his robust arms, 
aiu.rdisapp( an d in the darkness. 

1 Lilt on hour later they were saved. Put 
before plunging into the depths ol the 
woods thev had < .ist a last look towards 
APements. and had seen and light illumin- 
ing the hori/on. Tlu Prussians had avenged 
themselves bv M-lting Mn/.urcs in llames. 

111 . 

In th* month ol May. when f ranee hit itself 
ealmei, 1 kiddv \ 1 a 1 and Kegereau returned 
to Alsemellts. with t (“ilile and llum o| ill* 
woodmen and wheelw 1 ivhts who. had n> t 
fallen in the Mt*e of M«-/ier* s 01, in the 
battle of St. (pu- ntm. Urnoit Pret had *1 
in Martin s arms. J law had bmied linn in 
tlu* wood ol I a kerpme. I hen thev had 
succeeded in’ reaching Me/ieres, whit'll, at 
that moment, was still blockaded. Alter the 
bombardment ol the town, Martin and others 
"entered 1 1 v corps of Prunes tin -ins whieh 
rejoined the army of f'aidherbe. (Vlinr ai^d 
her father took refuge in Pelgimn. V 
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Returned to Aisements, Daddy yial and 
his daughter lived in Martin Regereau's 
house while the M azures farmhouse was 
being re-built. Martin had gone back to his 
quiet old ways of living, spending his time 
in strolling about when he was hot occupied 
with his llowers and his garden, which had 
been ravaged by the Carmans. Everything 
had to lie removed, dug, raked, re-plante^. 

'The six months which passed in this way 
were six months of happiness for him. Celine 
was there, ne\fr him, working# at the window 
looking out, upon l4ie garden. He saw her 
whenever Jie wished. His affection for her, 
alwavs so warm and lender, grew stronger 
with the sight of her sadness. Then, at the 
bottom of his heart, there was something like 
an unconfessed hope. The remembrance of 
Benoit Bret would grow weaker. Time 
would, little by little, efface from CYlinc’s 
life the lugubrious chapter of the war and the 
death of her husband. She was too young 
to remain a widow. Then there came to 
him gus’ts of happiness. 'This time, he would 
not be too late ! 

He made all these reflections as, with 
Toundcd shoulders, he drove his spattc into 
the ground. A smile illumined his face ; he 
felt impelled to leap, to dance, to move 
about, repeating: ‘‘She is mine! mine! 
She will not be taken from me again. 1 have 
well deserved her.*’ Then he would straighten 
himself, and, resting on the handle of his 
spade, look at Celine, knitting or sewing at 
the open pvintlow ; and she would turn her 
■'h right little head towards him, and nod to 
him with a smile. 

“ You are hot, godfather/’ 

“Oh, no, Celinette." 

“Stay a moment, and I’ll bring you souk.* 
cider. Don’t move from where you are." 

“ I am not hot, Celine. All I’m doing is 
for you, and when I’m working for you I 
never feel tired/’ 

“ For me ? " 

“ Why don’t you any longer ( are for 
flowers ? ” 

“ How good you are, godfather ! You 
spoil me 

She shook her finger af him, by way of 
threat k and he, happy, and with a glowing 
heart, bent again ^over his spade and dug 
with renewed ardour, his head filled with 
wild droughts. 

When Ma/ures was rebuilt Yial and 
Celine installed themselves there. The 
farmer had for some time seemed though? 
ful, anti had regarded Martin •with an air 
of embarrassment. Questions, which he 


had not the courage to ask, had Yisen eto 
his lips. When Marlin and V ’eline viere 
together, he had considered them alternately, 
trying to read what was passing in their 
hearts. He had odd sorts of conversations 
with Martin, from which he extracted nothing 
but suspicions of the young man’s love, with- 
out daring to question him openly. In the 
end, as Martin said nothing, he concluded 
that he had deceived himself. 

At the moment of declaring himself, 
Martin hesitated. 'Timidities, scruples rose 
in his mind. If he asked for the hand of 
Celine and she did not love him, her father 
might, pci haps, think himself obliged to 
sacrifice hi^ daughter’s happiness for him. I le 
had saved Celine, he had saved her father; 
these were such services as one docs not 
know how to recognise with sufficient 
gratitude. His soul was too good to profit 
by such a mi nation. He would rather remain 
a bachelor dian take Celine against, herself. 

One October evening, however, he resolved 
to go to Ma/ures. 

The fai m-servants, ’( ’eline, and Yial were 
just rising train table when lie arrived. 

“Hood <*vening, lad,” said the farmer. 
“ You hre < omc to spend the evening with 
us? Welcome! I have only one reproach 
to make to \ou.” 

“ What H that?" 

“'That we don't see you here often 
enough.” 

“I want to say two words to you, Daddy 
Yial.” 

“ Speak out, lad.” 

Fearless hesitated, discountenanced, trem 
filing in all his limbs. Then, with a great 
effort, and in a very low tone, he said : 

“ Daddy Yial, will you let me become the 
husband of Celine ? ” 

'The? farmer was seated. He started to 
his feet, looking veiy pale and angry, and 
replied : 

“Lad three days ago the hand of Celine 
was promised to the father of Tauline l.ei ivicr, 
the tanner 

“Tauline, the tanner?” stammered Martin. 

He staggered a few pact's, unconsc ious of 
what he was doing. He clung to the table 
to save «himself from falling, and, turning to 
the farmer, with haggard eyes and white lips, 
he sobbed - M \ . 

“At least- you are no angry with" me, not 
angry with me ? ” 

And suddenly he fell upon the floor, like 
one stricken with apoplexy. Vial called 
wildly, terrified, tearing his hair« (’eline and 
the servants hurried back into the room. 
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: HK growing demand for in- 
1 formation as to all matters 

of national and Imperial im- 
portance connected with the 
personal life of Royalty (such 
1 natters, for instance, as the 
size of the gloves worn ‘hv our beloved 
Queen, and the colour of the largest cat at 
\\ indsor \ ’astir) betokens a patriotic fervour 
greatly to be welcomed. So urgent, indeed, 
has the demand been found, that the supply 
of facts has now and again failed to keep 
pace with it, and many a hard-worked journ- 
alist has been driven to his imagination for 
his anecdotes ; anec- 
dotes w[iieh all the 
other hard worked 
journalists instantly 
fell upon with large 
scissors and repro 
(hired in their own 
journals. As is the 
ease in other depart- 
ments of fiction, the 
kailyard school of 
anecdote takes its 
.full share of public 
attention, and the 
happenings /mostly 
, meaning things that 
might have hap- 
pened) about Hal- 
moral have been 
prepared in large 
quantities and with 
heavy pepperings of 
dialect. Thus the 
storv of the boy 
driving sheep who 
shouted indignantly 
to Her Most (ha 
cions Majesty to 
“(king awa', w i f '» « ■ . 

and diiyna brak ma sh< ep ' ’’ may be true or it 
may not. but in any ea>< it lias as generous a 
lose of dialect as can well be crammed into 
eight words, and, alter all, that's what people 
want. 

The anecdote culinary and the anecdote 
gnstronomical, closely allied in nature, and 
sometimes indistinguishable, have also had 
their .part among the most esteemed stories of 
the* little doings of Royalty. In this paper 
we shiil’ not report simple facts (nor, indeed. 
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any of the other things), but shall present the 
laets themselves by way of facsimiles. So 
that our fellow-countrymen who dghtly esteem 
the importance of a general knowledge of 
what dail\ food is preferred and consumed 
by Royalty may refOr direct to the menus 
thcmselu>, or, at any rate, to as good re- 
productions thereof as the resources of photo- 
graphy will permit. 

Hirst, ti« n, we have a menu itself somewhat 
in the kaiH.inl manner. It is the menu ol the 
Querns luncheon served on Sunday, Decem- 
ber joth, i.x<S<S, on board a yacht on which 
Her Maj< tv was taking a short cruise. The 
design of the card 
is Scotch distinctly, 
and such as to lead 
one at once to look 
for caller herrin’ in 
the list. Herring, 
however, is not there 
-caller or other- 
wise ; a good oppor- 
tunity is lost in line 
three, where “ Rai- 
sa ns rods ” (merely 
roast pheasant) 
might at least have 
been made “ Knisans 
rle billingsgate."’ Rut 
th.: re are Scotch 
broth, haunch of 
venison (of Scotch 
deer, doubtless), 
Scotch kale (kail- 
yard, indeed !), boar's 
head, and brawn. 
Rut in order not to 
show undue prefer 
cnee, and so offend 
national sus< ephbili 
ties, there is Indian 
curry, also “ bouillie 
(which means baked milk pud 
a concession to France ; and 
(ierostctc Lerehen,” which 



gratmee 
ding) as 
something called 
would seem to have bren made in (Jermany. 
While, to finish the list aiid to reconcile 
ancient enemies, there is apple tart done 
in a Herman manner, and described in 
the French language. Altogether a suffi 
• ■irntlv Scotch luncheon, with an elegant 
touch of cosmopolitanism to save it from 
seveilt v. 
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^The ne»t menu has a more important 
and more historical character. It is that, 
of the Royal wedding breakfast eaten on 
tin: occasion of the marriage of the 1 hike 
of York and Princess May, 'Thursday, July 
6th, 1893. I he lloral design at the side 
is printed, in the original, in silver, gold, 
and pink, •and it carries its meaning; the 
white, roses of York being twined with 
hawthorn and otin-i [Anvers blossoming in 
May this in compliment to the Royal 
bride's name. As to the solid in forma- 
tion, we perceive that there are two soups, 
as usual, hot entrees and cold, divided 
bv fillets of beef and larded fowls, an- 
nounced in French. It is all a very 
admirable breakfast, including nothing 
very astonishing (one doesn’t like being 
astonished at meals, especially in presence 
.of Royalty), but a good many very excel- 
lent things. Land) cutlets make capital 
entrees, and so do duckling and peas, 
even when thev come disguised in French. 
Lobster salad and nTayonnaise are good, 
too, for those who have good digestions, 
and so are ham and tongue in aspic jellv, 
and collar of veal, and all the rest* of it. 




ROYAL WEDDIN'i BREAK:- A 

Thursday. 6th July 18!): 
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It is something of a |iu//lc to guess ivhy 
the able littrrtifau- who ('(imposed this 
•1. menu could bring himself at the end of* 
his task calmlv to M..*t down “cold roast 
fowls ” in simple Lnglish. Hut he did it : 
though one would suppose that “ poulets 
rods, froids" would have done as well. 
Three Years and a few months ago - 
# on November -7th, to he precise 

ller Majesty the Queen dined at W indsor, 
and what was offered her appears on her 
menu for the meal, here reproduced. 
Again we may recognise a graceful eosmo 
pohtanism in' the :*.‘lr( lion, red mullets 
done Italian .fashion standing just below 
an indefinite Indian dish of f;«h, the 
j)artridg(‘s being cook ml in a Flemish w*iy, 
and thi * mast heel of Old Kngland giving 
general support, while the whole feast is 
held together and given finish by a general 
layer of t I k* French language. Truly onr 
Queen has none of the exclusive Ohau- 
vinism <*f her grandson <•!’ (ierncftiv, who 
was some time since reported to hnwe 
ordered all his menus to he set out in 
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Ccm\:'i wholly and entirely. The design of 
this y : ' is in. gold, blue, red, and brown. 

Now tfe arrive at a menu which gives a 
piece of information as to a taste of Her 
Majesty’s which is little known. It is :f taste 
for roast beef and plum pudding eaten from 
the same dish. The releve, as one sees, is 
roast beef, with Yorkshire pudding and 
plum pudding served with it. Truly, our 
Oueen could offer no better testimony of 
i her truly Knglish character than her pre- 
ference for a combination of the two 
national dishes on tin* same plate. Whether 
a public knowledge of this preference will 
lead to the eating of beef and plum pudding 
together as a gener;^ fashion, we are unable 
to prophesy ; but if such, a* result actually 
follow ^ we do venture to* prophesy digestive 
trouble among those of Her Majesty’s 
subjects blessed (or otherwise) with a weaker 
constitution than that of their Oueen. 
Another very noticeable thing noticeable in 
most of these menus is that Her Majesty 
always has a certain sound “stnifd-bv,”or more, 
on a side table. These are usually hot and 
cold fowls, beef, and tongue, all verv excellent 
t-esotircc.jp in case of a temporary distaste for 


things more artificial. The ,mcnu iCder 
notice is dated Sunday, February 3rd, f S95, 

‘ at Osborne. 

Here is another Royal wedding breakfast, 
three years later than that we have spoken of 
alreadv. On Wednesday, July 22nd, 189b, 
Prime Charles of Denmark and Princess 
Maud were married. 'The menu card of the 
breakfast is printed in gold, silver, red, 
green, blue, and pink. At tilt 4 bottom the 
initial of Prim e Charles (embellished with 
an anchor t<> signify his naval profession) 
is joined to that of Princess Maud by 
a true lover’s knot, and at the top the crowned 
monogram of our Oueen beams bver all. 
Roses, forget me-nots, shamrocks, and thistles 
typify the somiments proper to the occasion, 
further assisted by knots of silver ribbon. As 
for the tale oi dainties itself, it is singularly 
like that of die other wedding breakfast — 
indeed, every \ cry good wedding breakfast is 
a matter of much the same dishes as evef'y 
other. Pile ~oups are different, it is true, 
but the hot entrees a; d the releves are exactly 
the same, and the cold entrees are very little 
varied, except that 1 his time the composer 
spells “ roula< : * s ’’ correctly. But he has not 
mustered the courage to wind up with that 
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calmly "Tmglish “ cold roast fowls " that < lis 
tingmshed flic other menu. Vegetables and 
sweets are precisely as before. • 

Our next is the menu of the Queen's din- 
ned on Monday, September 2<Sth, iS<)6, at 
Balmoral. The border, with its stags’ heads, 
thistles and heather, is extremely and appro- 
priately Seqjtch, blit the written list is pure 
and uninterrupted French until we arrive at 
that excellent “Side talkie," with ils fowls, its 
tongue, «md its beef. St> much had we written 
when we glanced at the list again and saw 
tjiat we were mistaken : the list is pure 
French except for the one very British item 
“roast beef," which must always stand im- 
portant in any dinner which shall please 
Her Majesty. And, indeed, though the 
names be French, there is much sound 
British food disguised in this list. Thtre is 
o?f- tail soup, fried whiting, haunch of venison, 
a*nd stuffed turkey -though there are worthy 
people who might fail to recognise these 
things in “ potage aux queues de b<euf," 
“mcrlans frits,’’ “haivjie de venaison," and 
“dindcs fareis." Just as a gentleman from 
the countrv, whom we once observed at a 
great restaurant after he had ordered “ Pied 




di pore an Bechamel,’’ by pointing to the 
words with his linger; and who was mightily 
ama/ed, a minute later, at receiving a pig's 
trotter. • 

On August 2nd of last year, tli? King of 
Siam took luncheon with Her Majesty. On 
that (Teeasion, by reason of the preferences of 
the Royal guest, the dishes were of a much 
lighter nature than are generally set before 
the Royal family. The menu card, which was 
printed m the colours of Siam, is here repro- 
duced. . ( 'lear tapioca soup is not heavy, nor is 
sole an gratin, nor spinach with eggs, nor 
peaches and rice. Indeed; the heaviest dish 
in the luncheon proper would seem to be 
braised beef with macaroni ; hut then' stands 
the faithful buffet, laden as usual with hot and 
cold roast fowls, cold ro.^st beef and tongue, 
and in addition, with lobster and ;i salad ; 
ready for the succoflr of such as may Require 
’it. % 

Three days later is the date of our next 
example, but then there was no Oriental 
monarch to consider/ Consequently, observe 
the difference After the soup there are 

fillets of soles, fillets of beef, fowls, goose- 
livers in jelly, green peas, % omelette, and 
brown bread pudding with cherries. Anc^ 
the fowls and tongue on the buffet are 
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reinlore<*d l)v cold lamb and salad and 
!Tneho\ics on toast. Pin kingham Palace was 
tlu* seem 1 of this luncheon, and the* design 
of the menu card, in "old, "Teen, red, and 
blue, is perhaps more remarkable for com- 
plexity than for beauty. 

Past we ha\e a remarkable menu card of 
a luncheon consumed, not by our Oueeti, but 
bv her grandson, the (Icrman Kmperor. 'The 
luncheon was prepared and eaten on Hoard 
the Kmperor’s \acht Mdcor (pre\iouslv 
JZiist/c) in course of a race. The imam is 
written very huniedlv in pencil, and, wonder 
of all wonders, jn Knglish ! Somebody 
seems to have been in such a hurry as to 
forget all his French and the Kmperor's order 
/is to (icrman menus at the same time. The 
word “luncheon*’ is hastily abbivx iated to 
‘‘lunch," and “Imperial” is left out 
altogether, which looks rather like an insidi- 


ous sort of /'rsc-wajes/r. Nswerthele/p no 
treasonable attempt is made to starve the 
Kmperor. (iravysoup, fillet of sole, with 
anchovy sauce, fricasseed chit ken and 
macaroni, 'fillet of beef saute with mush 
rooms, roast let; of lamb and mint sauce, 
with green peas ; beans, asparagus and butter, 
chocolate puddings, maraschinV) jelly, caviar, 
dessert, and coffee this lunch spells any- 
thing but starvation. And, if this is the 
insufficient luncheon of the (icrman Kmperor 
in a hurry, racing his yacht, what must his 
full dinner be like at home, with plenty of 
time to eat it ? 
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your ingenuity, employ your keenest agents, 
the most trusted and experienced officers of 
the law, to watch this woman day and night, 
and bring her ami, her accomplices to justice. 

I >nn a rich man. ainl l am prepared to 
devote J.oth my life and my money to 
this great cause. When we have obtained 
sufficient evidence, let u*. lay our information 
1 K‘l ol'e*l he authorities.” 0 

'lie looked at me thoughtfully: alter a 
moment he spoke. * 

“What oiVuirec^ in Naples has douhtli -ss 
given the I Irothei lu*.od a considerable shock, ' 
lie sank ‘Void it Mine. Koluehv is as clever 
as vou suppose her to he, she will remain 
(jiiiet for (In' pie eii!. \ our In st plan, there 
foie, is to do nothin:.:, and allow me to watch. 
She s 1 | *.peets mui. she (,oes not sllspeet me." 

“Thai is eei tail ilv die »ase," 1 answered. 

'‘Take a s,m vo.age. or do something to 
lest oi <■ \our i -f 1 1 1 i I i l n i 1 1 1 1 1 , Head: you look 
I iver e v In ■ I. 

“So would vou he it vou knew tin* woman, 
and if vi in had just gone through mv teirihle 
experiences. " 

“(banted. hut do in! let this get on your 
■■'Vierves. Rest assured that I won't leave a 
■none untui ned to (onvict the woman, and 
t!ut when the right moment comes l will 
applv to vou.” 

1 had to he satisfied with this replv, and 
soon afterwards I lett Hufraver. I spent a 
'winter of anxiety, during which time I heard 
m 1 ng of Mine. Koluehv. Once again mv 
suspieion^pvere slumbering, and mv attention 
vves turned to that science wlmT was at oinv 
the delight and solace ol mv life. when, in 
the May ol the following v-.-ai, i received a 
note from HuirawT. It ran as follows: 

“Mv In \k III \i>, ] have received an 

invilalioii both tor vou and mvself to dine 
and sl< ep next l iidav at Sir John WinloiTs 
place. at Ixpsi >i i ). \ on are. of course, aware 

• that his horse. Ajax, is the favourite for* tin; 
Herbv. 1 )on i on anv account refuse this 
invitation throw over all other engagements 
lor the sake of it. 1'here u mo-e in tins than 
meets the rye. 

“ \ OUI^ sill! e l'e l # v , 

“ ( ni |\ 1 )l | u \ \ I'.k.” 

1 \f;red hack to Hufiaver to accept the, 
imitation, ami on # the following 1 lidav went 
down to lxpsom in time for dinner. Hulrayer 
had arrived earlier in the day, ayd I had not 
vet had an opportunitv of seeing him alone. 
When 1 entered the dia wing-room before 
dinner I found imself one of a huge parky. 
My host cairn* foiwanl to receive me. I 
-happened to have met Sir John several times 


at his club in town, and he now signified^ his 
pleasure at seeing me in his house! A moment 
iiftcrwards he introduced me to a bright-eyed 
girl of about nineteen years of age. Her 
name was Aii.snii Carr. She had very dark 
eyes and hair! a transparent complexion, and 
a manner lull <>1 vivacity and intelligence. 1 
noticed, however, an anxious expression 
aboul her lip--, and also that now and then, 
when engag'd in the most animated eon 
versafion, sC lost li-Tsell in a reyerie of a 
somewhat p -infill nature. She would wake 
from these ti: - of inattention with an obvious 
start and a lightened colour. I found ^ I ie 
was to be in ompanion at dinner, and -eon 
discovered hat hers was an inten sting, 
indeed, dei mini, personality. She knew 
the would a: < ouid talk well. ( )ur eonversa 
tion .present . drifted to the great subject of 
the hour. Si’ John M intons colt, Ajax. 

“lie is a -unity, " ci it’d the girl. “I love 
him for h.in -elf, as who would not who had 
ever seen h u ? but if he wins the Herbv, 
whv. then, n gratitude " she paused and 
clasped hei hands, then drew herself up, 
colouring. 

“Arc voe very much interested in the 
result of the mo ?" I could not help- asking. 

“All mv future turns on it," she said, 
(hopping he: voice to a low whisper. “ I 
think," she lontmued, “ Mr. Dulraycr intends 
\o confide in vou. 1 know something about 
you, Mr. II- ad, for Mr. Huliaver has told 
me. I am su glad to meet you. I cannot 
say any more now, but mv nosilinn is one of 
great anxiety." ( 

Her vvonK somewhat, surprised me, but 1 
could not (juestion her further at that moment. 
Cater on, however, when we returned to the 
dia wing-room, 1 approached lnr side. She 
looked up eageily when she saw me. 

“ I have been all over I. mope this 
summer," she said, gaiiv : “dont vmi want to 
see some of mv phot- -graphs . J 

She motioned me to a seat near her side, 
and taking up a book opened it. We bent 
ovefthe photographs : she turned the pag< s, 
talking eagerly. Suddenly she pul her hand 
to her brow, and her face turned deadly pale. 

“ W hat is the matti r J " 1 aske< 1. 

She -did not speak for a moment, but I 
noticed that the moisjure stood on her fore- 
head. Presently she gave a sigh ol relief. 

“ It has passed,’ she said. “ \ cs, I suffer 
an indescribable agony in mv head, but it 
does not. last now more than a moment or 
two. At one time the pain used fo slay, for 
nearly an hour, and I was almost era/.y tit the 
end. <1 have had these sharp suit of neuralgic 
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n preat m;inv men 
patients.” 

I in a < 1 11 n 

• r» j il\ ; M lss ( ’.ir t 
( u ii t in in- <r i o 
>| »« : i U w fill pleat 
;iniin.iti< >i i. • 

1 1 is |>;.l ( )lilv 

lu ?' beauty \\ hjeh 
1 111 pi r.s.si'S one,” 
sin • said, “ il is 
9 f ;i1mi Ik r power 
she draws you (Hit 
ol \ ( uifst ‘If com 
plelelv. When I 
;iiii kwkv from he 
I must < unl( > ■ I 
Kill restless it is 
;is t Ik >uph she hvp 
noti/ed n»t*, kikI 
yet .dir Ji;is nrvrr 
(lour -*o. I ] < > 1 1 jj, 
to po l >;ick to her 
( \ ell \\ In n ” 1 
slir hesitated and 
t lein bit < I. Some 
our ruiiir up, and 
<' o 111 111 o 11 p larr 
Ml! je< ts of ( I I'l 
\ I 'I sat loll rrsllim « I 
tin -ir s\\a\ . 

I ha t < veiling 
l.l t r 1 joined I )|| 


or ( ol KM VI. I- II \\ K Ml-AKI) . 

pains from a child, hut. since I have consulted 
Muir. Knluchv 

I started. She looked up at me and 
nodded. 

“()f course \ on have heard of her,” slie 
said ; “ who has not J SIk.‘ is quite tin- most 
wonderful, deliphtmi woman in existence. 
Sin-, indeed, is a dot lor to ha\e confidence in. 

I understand that the men of the profession 
are mad with jraloiisv, and small wonder, hn 

I 

cures are so matvelloqs. Yes, Mr. Head. I 
'Vent to quite halt a do/en ot our preahst 
doctors, and they could do nothing tor me ; 
hut since I have hern to Mine. koluehv the 
pain conies hut seldom, and when *it does 
arise from any < atiso i| quickly subsides. 1 
have much to thank her lor. Have you ever 
set !) her ? ” 

‘‘Yes,” I icplied. 

“And^lon’t you likelier?'" continued the 
pit'k eaperlv. “ Is she not beautiful, the most 
beautiiul wonTtn in tin* world ? Perhaps you 
have consulted her for your health ; she Inis 


I'rawr in the uimk 
, H,. k - i np i tW.m ■ Wh 

folllld olll'.rl'Vs 

alone? and 1 hepan to -peak at miie. 

“ \ Du asked me to tome luie tor a pur*" 
pose,” I said. “Miss ( ’a it, the pirl whom I 
took into (limit r, lurlhei told me that \ ou 
had something to communicate. What is 
the matter ? 

“Sit dow n, 1 I ead, I ha\ e I mu h to t( 11 you. * 
‘ # by the wav,” I continued, as I sank into* 
the nearest chair, “do \ ou know that Miss ( arr 
is under the influence ol Mine. Kolia hy?” 

“I know it. and helore I po am tin tiler, 
tell me what you think u|‘ her.” 

“She is a handsome pill,” I i « pli* d. “and 

I should sav a pood oiu . hut she sums to 
• . * ■ ■ 
have trouble She hinted at such, and yn 

any case I observed il m her face and 

manner.” 

“ You are ripht-, she is stillerinp from a 
very consuierablc anxiety. 1 will explain 
all that to v ( >u presently. Now, please, pivc 
yAur best attention to the follow inp details. 

It is about a month apo that I first received 
a visit from Frank Calthorpe, Sir John* 
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Winton’s nephew, and the junior partner of 
Hr lice, Nicholson, and Calthorpe, the great 
stockjobbers in ( '.arriek ( lardens. I did some 
legal business for this firm some years ago, but 
tlu* matter on which Calthorpe came to see 
me was not one connected with his business, 
but of a purely private character.' 5 
“ Arn I to hear what k is ? 55 
“ \ on are, and the first pica* of information 
I mean to impart to you is the following. 
Frank Calthorpe is engaged to Miss Carr.' 5 f 
"Indeed!' 1 V ’ *> 

I he engagement is of three months' 
date/’ i 

“ When art' they to be married? 5 ' 
u 1 hat altogetlier depends on whether Sir 
John Winton's favourite, Ajax, wins the 
Derby or not." 

“ What do you mean ? 55 
“To explain, I must toll you something of 
Miss Carr’s early history.” 

1 sal back in my chair and prepared to 
listen. Dufrayer spoke slowly. 

'“About 'a year ago," he began, “Alison 
C arr lost her father. She was then eighteen 
years ol age, and still at school. Her 
’“Tuother died when she was five yeaVs old. 
The lather was a West Indian merchant, 
and had made his money slowly and with 
care. \\ lien he died he left a hundred 
thousand pounds behind him and an 
extraordinary will. The girl whom you 
met to-night was his only child. Henry 
Carr, Alison’s father, had a brother, Felix 
Carr, a clergyman. In his will Henry 
Ufc'ide his brother Alison’s sole guardian, 
and also his own residuary legatee., The 
mterest ol the liundn d thousand pounds was 
to be devoted altogether to the girl s benefit, 
but the capital was only to come into her 
possession on certain conditions. She was 
to live with her mu le, and receiver the interest 
ol the mone y as le>ng as she remained single. 
‘Alter the* death ol the; uncle* she* was still, 
provided she* was unmarried, to receive the 
interest during her lifetime. At h«*r death 
the property was to go i<» Felix Carr's e*lelcst 
son, or, in ease he was dead, to his children. 
Provided, however, 'Alison married aeeoreling 
to the conditions of the will, the whole* of the 
lymclreTl thousand pounds was to be* settled, 
on her and her Miilelrcn. The; conditions 
were as follows 

‘‘The man who married Alison ’was to 
settle a similar sum of one hundred thousand 
upon her and her children, and he was also 
to add the* name of Carr to his own. Failing 
the fulfilment di these two conditions, Alison, 
‘ii she married, was to lose the interest and 


capital of her father’s fortune, the whole 
going to Felix Carr for his life, and after him 
Ho his eldest son. On this point, the girl’s 
father seems to have had a crank —he was 
often heard to say that he did not intend 1 to 
amass gold in order to provide luxuries for a 
stranger. 

‘“Let the man who marries Alison put 
pound to pound, 5 he would cry; ‘that’s fair 
enough, otherwise money goes" to rny 
brother. 5 r , 

“Since her lather’s death, Alison has had 
one or two proposals from elderly men of 
great wcakh. but she: naturally would not 
consider them When she became engaged, 
however, to ‘ .ilthorpc, he had every hope 
that hcwoul.; be* able to fulfil the strange 
conditions ol die will and meet her fortune 
wilfoan e<|ua! .aim on his own account. The 
engagement 1% now of three months' date*, 
and here com* s the extraordinary part of tlie 
story. Calth ape, like most of his kind, is u 
speculator, and has large dealings both in 
storks and shares and on the turf. He is a 
keen sportsman. 

“ Now, pniv, listen. Hitherto he has 
always been n markable for his luck, which 
has been, of « -nurse, as much due to his own 
common seme as anything else ; but since 
his engagement to Miss Carr his financial 
ventures have been so persistently disastrous, 
and bis losses so heavy, that he is practically 
now on the verge of ruin. Several most 
remarkable and unaccountable things have 
happened recently, and it is now almost 
certain that someone with* great, resources 
has been using his iniluencc against him. 
You will naturally say that the person whose 
object it would be to do so is Felix 
Carr, but beyond the vaguest suspicion 
there is not the slightest evidence against 
him. He has been interested in the engage- 
ment lrom the first, and preparations have 
even been made for the wedding. It is true 
that Alison does not like him, and resents 
\erv much the clause in the will which com- 
pels 1 her to live with him ; but as far as we 
can tell, he has always been systematically 
kind to her, and lakes the deepest interest in 
CaUhorpc’s affairs. Day by day, however, 
these affairs grow worse. 

“ About a fortnight ago, Cnlthorpe-aijtually 
discovered that shares were being held against 
him on which he was paying enormous 
diflercnrex. and had finally to buy them back 
at tremendous loss. The business t was done 
through a broker, but the identity of « his 
client is a mystery. We no\f come to his 
present position, which is a mojt. crucial one., 
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Kyxt Wednesday is the Derby Day, and 
Calthorpe fiopes to retrieve his losses by a 
big coup, as he has backed Ajax at an average 
price of five to two in order to win one 
hundred thousand on the hor^se alone. He 
has been quietly getting his money on during 
the last two months through a lot of different 
commission agents. If he secures this big 
price he will be in a position to marry Alison, 
and his difficulties will # be at an end. If, on 
the otliw hand, the hofse is beaten, (’althorpe 
is ruined.” 

• “What are the chances for the horse?” 1 
asked. 

“ As far as I can tell, they are splendid. 
He is a magnificent creature*, a bay coll with 
black points, and comes of a splendid stock. 
His grandsire was ( Dlonel ( lillingham’s 
Trumpeter, who was the champion *>1 his 
year, winning the Derby, the Two Thousand 
(iuineas, and St. I,eger. There is not a 
•three-year old with such a fashionable ancestry 
as Ajax, and Sir John Winton is confident 
that he will follow thejf glorious record. 


“ Ha'ie yOu any reason to suspect Mine. 
Koluchy in this matter?” I asked. 

“None. Without doubt ('althorpe pos- 
sesses an enemy, but wjio that enemy is 
n*mains to be discovered. His naturyl ei > *my 
would be helix ('arr, but to all appearance 
the man has not mo\ed a linger against him. 
helix is well off, t*)o. on his own account, 
aniDit is scarcely fair to suspect him* of the 
wish to deliberately ruin his niece’s prosphets 
and her happiness. On the other hand, such 
a series of d&asters ccOld lTot. happen to 
(’althorpe. without a caufcc, and we have got 
to fa-e that fact. Mine. Kolia hy would, of 
course, be capable of doing the business, but 
we cannot find that helix (’a it e\en knows 
her.” 

“ His niece does,” 1 cried. “She consults 
her she is under her care.” 

1 know that, and have followed up the 
clue very carefully,” said Dulrayer. “Of 
course, the fact that Alison \isils IT* r two or 
three times a week, and in all probability 
confides in her fully, makes it all important. 
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to watch her carefully. 'That fact, *vith the 
history which you have unfolded of Mine. 
Kolueliy, makes it essential that we should 
take her into our cfileulations, hut up to the 
pt esVnt . there is not a* breath of suspicion 
against her. AH turns on the Derhv. If 
Ajax vans, whoever the person is who is 
( althorpe’s set ret cucmv, will have lus loul 
purpose defeated.” <: 

Karh - the following morning. Sir John Win 
ton took I hifravcr and myself to the t ra i n i n l; * 
stables. Miss ( 'ai\ aee ( )mp.hiied us. I he 
colt was 1 none lit out* lor inspection, and 1 had 
seldom see*. 1 a more magnificent animal, lie 
was, as hulravei had desc 1 ihed him. a hu-hi 
hay with. Slack points. liis hroad lorehead, 

* brilliant c\es, black mii//L. and expanded 
nostrils proclaimed tlu* Arab in hi**, blond, w bile 
the long, light bod\, with the elongated limbs, 
weie ess, nl ia ll\ adapted foi th< maximum de 
veloplln lit ot Speed. A- die spirited creature 
curxeted and pranei d before us, our admim 
tic »n could scarcely be kept in bounds. 

■ Miss ('air in paitieular was almost fe\erishl\ 
excited. She went up to the hors t - and 
patted him on his fe-ehead. I heard her 
"'■’murmur soni-thing low into his ear.’ The 
c reature tin ir ( 1 hi- large and beautiful e\e 
upon her as it he understood : In- lurther 
responded to the girlA cart ss bv pushing; his 
m »se forward lor her to stroke. 

“ I haw no doubt whatever of the result.’ 
said Sir John \\ inton, as he walked round 
:i 1 - • "ti’cl tlx, animal, examining his points 
and * inplv. si/iny his peilections. “ If Ajax 
d'W-s not win the I )erhv, 1 shall newer believe 
in a horse again." lie then spoke in «i low 
Vmie to tin* trainer, who imddi d : thehoi-e 
was led back to his stables, and we returned 
to the Ik >lise. 

As we crossed the I low ns I found mvsell 
1 >\ Miss ( ’a i r’s side. 

, ‘Acs’ Mu- < ‘xelainiei I. looking up at me, 
^ier eves sparkling. "Ajax is sale to win. Was 
Mi. I )iilra\ er eontidi d in \ 011, Mr. Head?" 

u lb. lias. 1 answered. 

I >o you understan<l mv great anxiety?" 

“ I do, but I think \ou max lest assured. 
If I am any judge <>f‘a hor^*,. the favourite is 
sure to w'in lh« race." , 

( " 1 wish f rank 1 < >1 1 Id hear von." she cried : . 
“lie is torribh' nervous. fie has had such a 
cjiieer sue ees>ion of misfortunes. Of course, 

I would rnarrv him gladiv. and .will, without 
any fortune, it the worst comes to the* wotst ; 
but there will b<* no worst,’ she continued, 
hiightlx. “lor Ajax will save us both.’’ llcle 
she* paused, a licit pulled out her wate'h. 

* “I did not know* it was so late,” she 


/ 

exclaimed. “ I have an appointment with 
Mine. Koliu hv this morning, ‘i must /isk 
Mir | oh 11 to send me to the station at onc e.” 

She hurried forward to speak to the old 
gentleman, and I Mifrnyer and l fell behind. 1 

Soon afterwards we all returned to London, 
and on tlu* following Monday 1 received a 
telegram from I hilrayer. 

“Lome t ■ dinner seven o'clock. Im 
por’ant,” wa- uis brie| message. 

I respond. -i in the Mtlirmatix <*, an,d at the 
right hour -:io\e oil to iHilrawrs flat in 
Shaftesbury Avenue, arriving pum tual to the 
moment. 

‘ L I have keel ( 'althorpe to meet von, ' 
exclaimed 1 ! ■; raver, coming forward when I 
appealed ; * is ill luc k dogs him closely. It 
die horse lo he* is absolutely ruined. 1 1 is 
concealed et mv becomes more ac tive as the 
uncial hour ■ iproaclu-s. Ah. heie he comes 
to speak for mselt." 

’flu* (loot ■ j s thrown open, and ( althorpirt 
was jiiiioui! ■•!. Ihifrayei introduce *d him 
to me. and V next mpment we went into the 
dining room 1 watc hed him with interest, 
lie was a ir man, somewhat slight in 
build, with. long, thin face and a heavy 
moustache. ; le wore a worried and anxious 
look pumtul • ■> witness: his age must have 
been about tv ■ nl\ eight \v,us. I tilling dinner 
lie looked a< s,ss at riu* several times with an 
expression of he most intense curiosity, and 
as soon as the meal had conn* to an end, 
turned tlie i « -uvrisation to the topic that was 
uppermost in ill our minds. * 

" I tulVaver has told me* alii about you, Mr. 
Head: von aie in his confidence, and there 
fore in mine*. 

“ lie assured of mv keen lute-rest, ' I 
answered. "I know how much von have 
staked on tlu favourite. i saw the colt on 
Saturday. lie is a magnificent creature, and 1 
should sav is sale to win. that is ” I paused, 
and looked lull into the- voting man’s lace. 
“ Would it not he possible for you to hedge on 
the most advantageous lenns ” 1 suggested. 
“ I see tlu* pne c- to night is fixe to lour on. ’ 

“ \ <*s, and I shoulcl stand to win about 
H 30,000 either wax, if I could negotiate the 
transac tion, but that would not effect mv pur 
| lose. \V)ii haxe beard, I know, from I hifrayer, 
all about mv engage^menf, and the* strange 
conditions of old ('air's will. 'There is no 
doubt that I possess a concealed enemy, 
whose object is to ruin me : but if Ajax wins 
I could obtain sufficient credit to right myself, 
and also to fulfil the conditions of ('air’s will. 
Ves, I will stand to it now, ‘every penny. 
'Fhe horse can win, and by Heaven he shall !’’ 
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As he spoke Culthorpe brought down his 
fist with a 1 )1< )\v on the table that set the 
glasses dancing. A glance was sufficient t<? 
.show that his nerves were strung up to the 
highest pitch, and that a littlc # more excite 
meet would make him scarcely answerable 
(or his actions. 

“I have already given von mv ad\ice in 
this matte'', * said Hulravci, in a grave tone. 


M3 

wait for •you.* If, on the other hand, von 
lose, all is lost. It is the ancient adage, 1 A 
bird in the hand.' ” 

“It would be a dead crotv," lie interrupted, 
excitedly, “and 1 want a golden eagle,” Two 
hectic spots burned on his pah 1 cheeks, and 
the glitter in Ins eves sliowid how ke<»n was 
the excitement which consumed him. 

“ I" saw m\ uncle this morning. " he w ent on. 



" < m on, i.i i r. i'i ,i (,ii i (H i\\ •. no ii--.i iin on: i\i.ii.‘ 


lie turned and faced the young man as he 
spoke “1 would sav emphat ically, choose 
da- < ei lain game now, and get. out of it. 
^ ou ha\e plunged far too heavily* in thjs 
matter. As to your* p/esent run of' ill luck, 
it will turn, depend upon it, and is only a 
'I'i' stion ol time. If you hedge now you will 
have to pur off your marriage, that is all. In 
the longtiun you wilHbe able to fulfil the 
stramge conditions which ( ’arr has enjoined 
<>n his daughter's future husband, and if I 
know Alison* aright, she will be willing to 


“ < )f course. Sir folm Jaiows mv position 
well, and there is no expense spared to guard 
and watch the hois,-. lie is inner !<U day 
•or night by old and trusted grooms in the 
training stables Whoewr my eneim may 
be, I defy him to tamper with the horse. Hy 
the way, you must come down to see the 
race*, Hulrayer; I insist upon it, and you too. 
Mr. Head. \ Vs, I should like you both to 
1 >*■ there in tjic hour of my g^eat success. I 
saw kushton,- the trainer, today, and he says 
the race is all over, bar shouting." 
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This was Monday night, and* th tv following 
Wednesday was Derby Day. On the next 
evening, i in j Jelled by an uncontrollable desire 
to see Calthorpe^ I called a hansom and 
gafe the driver the name of his club. 1 felt 
certain that l should find him there. When 
l arrived the porter told me that he was in the 
housemaid sending up me card, ! went across 
to the tape* machine, which was ticking* a wav 
under its glass case in the hall. Two or 
three men were standing beside it, chatting. 
The De rby puresVhad jusf* conic through, 
and a page bov was tearing tile tape into 
lengths, and pinning them on to a green 
bai/.e board in the hall. I glanced hurriedly 
through them. Kveiis Ajax, lour to one 
bright Star, eleven to two The Midge, eight 
to one Day Dawn. I felt a hand on my 
shoulder, and Calthorpe stood beside me. 1 
was startled at his appearance. There was a 
haggard, wild look in his e\es. 

u It seems to be all right/’ 1 said, cheer- 
fulh. “1 sic Ajax has gone off a point 
since this morning, but I suppose that means 
nothing ? ” 

“Oh, nothing," he replied ; “there has 
hern a pot of money going oil bright Star- 
all dav, but the favourite can hold the field 
from start to finish. I saw him this morning, 
and he is as lit as possible. Rushlon, the 
trainer, says he absolutely can't lose.'’ 

A small, dark man in evening dress 
approached us and overheard Calthorpc’s 
last remark. , 

“ I II hivVe a level monkey about- that, if you 
li*ke, Mr. Calthorpe," lie said, in a low, nasal 
voice. „ 

v. “Its a wager,’* retorted Calthorpe*, draw- 
ing out his pocket book with silver hound 
edges, and entering the bet. “ 1*11 make it a 
thousand, if you like?" he added, looking up. 

“With pleasure," cried tin* little man, 
“ Does your friend fancy anything?" 
n “ No, thank von," 1 replied. * 

The man turned away, and went back to 
his companions. 

“Who is that fellow ?" 1 asked of 

( althorpe. 

“Oh, a very decent little. chap. lie’s on 
the Stock Exchange, and makes a pretty big 
k'ook'on his own account. ’ 

“So I should think," I replied. “Why do 
you suppose he wants to lay against Aia.x?" 

“Hedging, 1 should imagine, ” answered 
Calthorpe, carelessly. “One thousand orre 
wav or the other cannot make any difference 
now." * 

He had scarcely said the words before 
' Dufrayer entered the hall. 


“ 1 have been looking for you, ifend,” he 
said, just nodding to Calthorpe as he spoke, 
*and coining up to my side. “I went to your 
house and In aid you were here, and hoped l 
should run von to earth. I want to speak to 
you. Can von come with me?" 

“Anything wrong?" asked Calthorpe, 
uneasily. 

“I hope not," replied Dufrayer, “but I 
want to have a wonj with Head. L ‘ will see 
vou presently, Calthorpe.’’ 

He linked his hand through my arm, and 
we left the club. 

“ What is it?" 1 asked, the moment we 
got into the -licet. 

“ 1 want mi to e< me to mv flat. Miss 
Carr is then and she wishes to see you. ’ 

“ Miss C.t i at vour Hat, and she wishes to 
see me ? 

“ She dot You will soon know all about 
it, Head. 1 h re, let us get into this hansom." 

He hailed one which was passing ; we got 
into it am. drove quickly to Shaltcsbury 
Avenue. I > Hraver l/ t himself into his rooms 
with a lalehk v, and the next moment I found 
mvsell in Ab-< >n*s pu sence. She started up 
when she sa" the. lawver and myself. 

“ Nowy M-.v. Carr," said Dulrayer, shutting 
the door has-ilv, “ \\v have not a moment to 
lose. Will \ ou kindlv repeat the story to 
Mr. Head wlue]i you have just told me?" 

* “ but f is there anuhing to be really 

frightened about?" she asked. 

“ l do not know' of anyone who can judge 
of that better than Mr. V 1 lead, dell him 
everything, please, and at <!;iec." 

'I'inis adjured, the girl began to speak. 

“ J went as usual to Mine. Koluehy this 
afternoon," she; began ; “ her treatment does 
me a great deal of good. She was even 
kinder than usual. 1 believe her to be 
possessed of a sort of second sight. When she 
assured me that Ajax would win the Deri))’, 
1 felt so happy that 1 laughed in my glee. 
Slit; knows, no one better, how much this 
means to me. 1 was just, about to leave her 
when the door of the consulting-room was 
opened, and who should appear standing on 
the threshold but my uncle, the Rev. helix 
Can ! There is no love lost between mv 
uncle ‘and myself, and 1 could not . help 
littering a cry, half of fear and- half of 
astonishment. I could see that ’he. was 
equally startled at seeing me. 

“ 4 What in the name of fortune has brought 
you to Mine. Koluehy?’ he cried. 

“ Madame rose in her usual stately way, and 
went forward to meet him. *• 

“‘■Vour niece, Alison, is quite; an edd 
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patient* of mine, 5 she said ; ‘ but did you 
not receive Tny telegram? 5 

“‘No; I left home before it arrived, 5 lit* 
answered. ‘'The pains grew worse, and I 
feft I must see you. 1 have taken a horrible 
cold on the journey. 5 As he spoke he took 
his handkerchief out of his pocket, and 
sneezed several times. He continued to 
stand on the threshold of the room. 

“ ‘ Well, good-bye, Alison, keep up your 
courage., 1 cried M me. •Txoluchy. She kissed 
me on my forehead and 1 left. Uncle Felix 
did not take any further notice of me. The 
moment 1 went 
out, the door of 
the consulting 
room was closed, 
and the first thing 
I saw in the cor- 
ridor was a torn 
piece of letter. It 
Jay on the floor, 
and must have 
dropped out of 
Uncle Felix’s 
pocket. I recog- 
nised the handwi it- 
ing to be that of 
Mine. Koluehy’s. 

I picked it up, 
and these words 
met in) 1 eyes 
'Innocuous to man, 
but fatal to the 
horse} 1 could »*ot 
read any flirt 1 It, 
as the letter was 
torn across and the 
other half not in 
my possession, but 
the words fright- 
ened me, although 
1 did not under- 
stand them. I be- 
en inc possessed 
with a dreadful 
sense of depres- 
sion. I hurried out 
of the house. I 
was so much at 
home with Mme. 

K o 1 u c h y t h a t . | 
l could go in and out much as 1 pleased. 

1 drove straight to see you, Mr. Dufrayer. 

1 hoped you would set mv terrors at rest, 
for surety Ajax cannot be the horse alluded 
to,, The words haunt me, but there is 
nothing in them, is there? Please tell me so, 
Mr. Head please allay my fears. 55 

Vol, xv. — 19 


" Ma\; 1 sl»«: the torn piece of paper ? ” 1 
asked, gravely. 

1 he girl took it out of her pocket and 
handed it to me. , 

“ Vou don’t mind if I keep this ? " I said. 

“ No, certainly ; but is there any cause for 
alarm ? ’’ 

‘‘ I hope none, byt you did well to consult 
Dufsayer. Now, I have something *lo ask 
you.' 5 

“ What is that ? ’’ 

“ I )o not repeal what yrtu wefe good enough 
to tell Dufrayerand me,*to ( ’altl\oi pe.” 

“ W’i'A' so ? ’’ 

“ because it 
would gi\c him 
needless anxietv 
I am going to take 
the matter up, and 
I trust all will be 
\\» 11. Keep your 
own counsel ; do 
not tell what you 
have just told* us 
to another lixing 
soul, and now I 
must ask you L o 
lease us.’ 5 

Her face grew 
whiter than ever ; 
her anxious eves 
travelled loan my 
face to I hill avers. 

“ 1 will sec you 
to a Ransom, 55 I 
said. 1 took her 
downstairs, put her 
into one, an r b 
returned to the 
lawyer's presence. 

“ I am glad you 
sent for me. Du- 
fraver, 5 ' I answered. 
“Don't you set 
how grave all this 
is? If Ajax wins 
tile Derby, the 
Rev. Felix Uarr - 
l know nothing 
about hist haraeter, 
re mem luT- xvill 
lose* the inlerest 
on one hundred thousand pounds, and the 
further chance of t-he capital being secured 
to his son. Vou see that it would be very 
much to the interest of the Rev. Felix if 
Ajax loses the Derby. Then why does he 
consult Miiie.. Koluchy ? 'The question of 
health is surely a mere blind. I confess I dt> 
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not like the aspect of affairs t\t all. That 
woman has science at her fingers’ f ends. I 
shall go down immediately to Epsom and 
insist on Sir John Winton allowing me to 
spei/d the night in the training stables.” 

“ I believe you are doing the right thing,” 
answered Dufrayer. “ You, who know Mine. 
Koluchy well, are armed at a thousand 
points.? 

“ I shall start at once,” I said. 

I bade Dufrayer good-bye, hailed a, 
hansom, desired t{ie man tf> drive me to 
Victoria Station, and took the next train to 
Epsom. 

I arrived at Sir John’s house about ten 
o’clock, lie was astonished to see me, and 
when I begged his permission to share the 
company of the groom in the training stables 
that night, he seemed inclined to resent my 
intrusion. 1 did not wish to betray Alison, blit 
I repeated my request with great firmness. 

44 I have a grave reason for making it,” I 
said, 44 but one which at the present moment 
it is best for me not to disclose. Much 
'depends on this race. From the events 
which have recently transpired, there is little 
doubt that Calthorpe has a secret oneniy. 
Forewarned is forearmed. Will you share 
my watch to-night in the training stables, 
Sir John?” 

44 Certainly," lie answered. “ I do not see 
that you have any cause for alarm, but under 
the circumstances, and in the face of the mad 
way that nephew of mine has plunged, I 
cannot but acCede to your request. We will 
go^together?’ 

We started to walk across the 1 >owns. As 
.^ve did so, Sir John became someVhat 
garrulous. 

44 1 thought Alison would have come by 
your train,” he said, 44 but have just had a 
telegram asking me not to expect her. She 
is probably spending to night with Mine. 
Jvoluchy. By the way, Head, what a charg- 
ing woman that is.” 

44 Do you know her?” 1 asked. 

44 She was down here on Sunday. Alison 
begged me to invite her. We all enjoyed her 
company immensely* She has a wonderful 
knowledge of horses ; in fact, she seems to 
know all about everything 1 .” 

Has she seen Ajax ? ” I asked. My heart 
sank, I could not tell why. 

“ Ves, I took her to the stable: , She was 
interested in all the horses, and above all in 
Ajax. She is certain he will win the Derby.” 

I said nothing further. We arrived at thp 
stables.' Sir John and I spent a wakeful 
i?ight. Early in the morning I asked to be 


allowed to examine the colt. He afjpcared 
in excellent condition, and the groom stood 
^y him, admiring him, praising his points, 
and speaking about the certain result of the 
day’s race. c 

“Here’s the Derby winner,” he said, 
dapping Ajax on his glossy side. 44 He’ll win 
the race by a good three lengths. By the way, 

1 hope he won’t be off his feed thf.s morning.” 

44 Off his feed!” exclaimed Sir <t John. 
44 What do you meanf ” 

44 What I sav, sir. We couldn't get* the colt 
to touch his food last night, although we 
tempted him with all kinds of things. There 
ain't nothing in it, I know, and he seems all 
right now, don't he? ” 

44 Try him with a carrot,” said Sir John. 

The man brought a carrot and offered it 
to the creature. He turned away from it, 
and fixed his large, bright eyes on 'Sir John’s 
face. I fancied there was suffering in them 
Sir John seemed to share my fears. He 
went up to the horse and examined it critically, 
feeling the nose and ears. 

“Tell Saunders to r step across,” he said, 
turning to the groom. He mentioned a 
veterinary surgeon who lived close by. 44 And 
look you here, Dan, keep your own counsel. 
If so much as a word of this gets out, you 
may do untold mischief.” 

‘ 44 No fear of me, sir,” said the man. He 
rushed off to fetch Saunders, who soon 
appeared. ’ 

The veterinary surgeon was a thickly built 
man, with an intelligent face. He examined 
the horse carefully, taking Vis temperature, 
feeling him all over, and finally stepping back 
with a satisfied smile. 

“ There’s nothing to he alarmed about, 
Sir John,” he said. “The colt is in perfect 
health. Let him have a mash presently with 
some crushed corn in it. I’ll look in in a 
couple of hours, lnit there's nothing wrong. 
He is as fit as possible.” 

As the man left the stables, Sir John 
uttered a profound yawn. 

“ k confess I had a moment’s fright,” he 
said ; “ blit i believe it was more from your 
manner than anything else, Mr. Head. Well, 

I am sleepy. Won’t you come hack to the 
house, and let me offer you a shake-down ? ” 

« 44 No,” I replied, 44 I want to return tdtbwn. 

I Can catch an early till in if I start at once.” ■ 
He shook hands with me, and J went to the 
railway station. The oppression and appre- 
hension at my heart ^ot worse moment by 
moment. For what object had Mine. f Koluehy 
visited the stables ? What was /lie meaning 
of that r mysterious writing which I had in my 
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pocket ? “ Innocuous to man, but fatal to the 
horse.” What did the woman, with her 
devilish ingenuity, mean to do ? Something 
bad, I had not the slightest doubt. 

1 called at Dufrayer’s flat and gave him an 
account of the night’s proceedings. 

“ I don’t like the aspect of affairs, but 
(iod grant my fears are groundless,” I t:ried. 
“'I’he horse is off his feed, but Sir John and 
the vet. are both assured there is nothing 
whatever the matter with him. Mme. 
Koluchy was in the stables on Sunday ; but, # 
after all, what could sjie do ? We must keep 
the thing dark from Calthorpe, and trust for 
the best.” 

At a quarter to twelve that day I found 
myself $t Victoria. When I arrived on the 
platform I saw Calthorpe and Miss Carr 
coming to meet me. Dufrayer also a moment 
afterwards Qiade his appearance. Mi$6 Carr’s 


eyes were full of question, and I avoided her as 
much as possible. Calthorpe, on the contrary, 
seemed to have recovered a good bit of nerve, 
and to be in a sanguine mood. We took 
oi#r scats, and the train started for Epsom, 
As we alighted at the Downs station, a man 
in livery hurried up to Calthorpe. 

“Sir John Winton is in the paddock, sir,” 
he said, touching his lrat.. “ Me sent me to 
you, and says, he wishes to see you at once, 
sir, and also Mr. Head.” * 

'The man spoke breathlessly, and deemed 
very much excited. u 

“ Very well ; tell him we ll both come,” 
replied Calthorpe.. He turned to Dufrayer. 
“ Will you take charge of Alison ?” he said. 

Calthorpe and I moved off at once. 

© “ What can be the matter ? ” cried the 
young man? “ Nothing wroitg, I hope. What 
is that ? ” he cried the next instant. 
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The enormous crowd was increasing 
moment by moment, and the din that rose 
from Tattersalfs ring seemed to me unusually 
loud so early in t We day’s proceedings. As 
Caltborpe uttered the last words he started 
and his face turned white. 

“(igod heavens! Did you hear that?” 
he cried, dashing forward. I followed him 
quickly, the ring was buzzing like# an 


S' 

deafening clamour of the crowd, the air 
seemed to swell with the uproar. Were my 
Worst fears confirmed? 1 felt stunned and 
sick. I turned round ; Calthorpe had 
vanished. 

Several smart drags were drawn up beside 
the railings. I glanced up at the occupants 
of the one beside me. Upon tlje box-seat, 
looking down at me with the amused smile 



I I on K I'M HI-'K MI I. I \ I III* HA( l‘. 

infjiriatfcd beehive, and the men in it were 
hurrying to and frb as if possessed by the 
very madness of excitement. It was an 
absolute pandemonium. 'The stentorian 
tones of a brass- voiced bookmaker close 
beside us fell on my ears 

“Here, Til bet five to one Ajax five UJ 
one Ajax ! 1 

c The voice was suddenly drowned in the 


• of a spectator, sat Mine. Koluchy. As I 
caught her eyes 1 thought I detected a .flash 
of triumph, hut the next moment she smiled 
and bowed gracefully. 

“ You are a true Knglishman, Mr. Head,” 
she said. “ Kvcn your infatuated devotion to 
your scientific pursuits cannot restrain you 
from attending your characteristic national 
fete. C*an you tell me what has 0 happened ? 
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Those men seem to have suddenly gone mad 

is that a part of the programme ? 

“ Innocuous to man, hut fatal to the horse,”* 
was my strange reply. I looked her full in 
the face. The long lashes covered her 
brilliant eyes for one Mashing moment, then 
she smiled at me more serenely than ever. 

“ I will guess your enigma when the I )erbv 
i> won,” she said. 

I raided my hat and hurried away. I had 
seen enough : suspicion was changed into 
certainty. The next moment I reached the 
jauldock. I saw (.'althorpe engaged in 
earnest conversation with his uncle. 

“It's all up, Head,” he said, when he saw 
me. 

“Don’t he an idiot, Frank,” cried Sir 
John Winton, angrily. “1 tell you the thing is 
impossible. I don’t believe there is, any- 
thing the matter with the horse. Lot the 
ring play their own game, it is nothing to 
rts. Curse the market 1 I ti ll you what, it 
is. Frank. When you plunged as you did, you 
would deserve it if the Jiorse fell dead on the 
course ; blit he won’t lie’ll win by three 
lengths. There's not another horse in the 
race.” 

Calthorpe muttered some inaudible reply 
and turned away. I aceom- 


one that # followed, hardlv caring to know 
the name of the winner. The Derby was 
timed lor three o’elork it only wanted three 
minutes to the hour. The ring below was 
seething with excitement. ( althorpe was 
silent now, gazing over the course with the 
vacant expression of a man in a dav dream. 

bright Star was n # hot favourite at* even 
money. 

“Against Ajax, live to one,” rang out with 
A monotonous insistence. 

There was a sudden lull, the Hug had fallen. 
The moments that followed seemed like 
years of pain there was much senseless 
cheering and shouting, a Hash of bright, 
colours, and the rare was over, bright Star 
had won. Ajax had been pulled up at 
Tattenham Corner, and was being led by bis 
jockey. 

Twenty minutes later Dufrayer and 1 were 
in the horse’s stable. 

“Will \<>u allow me to examine *the horse 
for a moment?” 1 said, to the veterinary 
surgeon. - 

It will want some experience to make out. 
what is the matter,” replied Saunders ; “ it’s 
beyonPl me.” 

I entered the box and examined the colt 


panied him. 

“ What is the matter ? ” 
I asked, as we U*ft the 
|)addock. 

£ Saunders is not satis- 
fied with the s.'ate of the 
horse. His temperature 
has gone up : hut, there, 
mv uncle will see nothing 
wrong. Well, it will he all 
over soon. For Ileaxen's 
sake, don’t let us say any- 
thing to Alison.” 

“ Not a word,” I replied. 

We reached the grand 
stand. Alison’s earnest 
and apprehensive eyes 
travelled from her lover’s 
lace to mine, (’althorpe 
went up to her and en- 
deavoured to speak cheer- 
fully. 

“ I believe it’s all.ri^ht,” 
he said. “ Sir John says 
so, and he ought to know. 
It will be all decided one 
way 04 : another foon. 
l/)ok, the first race is 
starting.” 0 

W r e watched it, and the 



‘stand stili.,’ 1 ckikp . 1 
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carefully. As I did so the meaning of Mme. 
Koluchy ’s words became plain. ■Too late 
now to do anything the race was lost and the 
horse was doomed. I looked around me. 

“ Has anyone lS'een bitten in this stable ? ” 
1 asked, 

“ Bitten ! ” crii'd one of the grooms. “ Why, 
1 said» to Sam last night " he apostrophi/ed 
the stable-boy “that Miere must be gnats 
about. See my arm, it’s all inflamed.” * 

“Hold!” 1 cried, “what is that on vom; 
sleeve?” , 4 

“A house-llv, I suppose, sir,” he answered. 

“Stand still,” I cried. I put out my hand 
and captirted the lly. “ (live me a glass,” I 
said. “ I must examine' this.” 

One was brought and the fly put under it. 
1 looked at it. carefully. It resembled the 
ordinary house-fly, except that the wings were 
longer. Its colour was like that of an 
o r< 1 i n a r y h u m m i ng bee . 

. “ 1 killed a lly like that this morning,” said 
Sam, the stable-boy, pushing his head forward. 

“ When did you say you were first bitten ?” 
1 asked, turning to the groom. « 

“ A day or two ago,” he replied. “I was 
bitten by a gnat, I don’t rightly know the 
time. Sam, you was bitten too. We couldn't 
catch it, and we wondered that gnats should 
be about so ear) in the year. It has nothing 
to do with the horse, has it, sir?” 

I motioned to the veterinary surgeon to 
come forward, and once more we examined 
Ajax. He now showed serious and un- 
mistakable signs of malaise. 

“Can )<bu make anything out?” asked 
Sahnders. 

“ With this fly before me, there is little 
doubt,” 1 replied; “the horse will be dead 
in ten days nothing can save him. He has 
been bitten by the tsetse fly of South 
Africa I know it only too well.” 

Mv news fell on the bystanders like a 
thunderbolt. 


“ Innocuous to man, but fatal to tile horse,” 
I found myself repeating. The knowledge 
of this fact had been taken advantage of -the 
devilish ingenuity of the plot was revealed. 
In all probability Mine. Koluchy had herself 
let the wingtd assassin loose when she had 
entered the stables on Sunday. The plot 
was worthy of her brain, and hers alone. 

“ You had better look after the other 
horses,” I said, turning to the groom c “ If 
they have not been 'fatten already they had 
better be removed from the stables imme- 
diately. As for Ajax, he is doomed.” 

Late that evening Dufrayer dined with me 
alone. Bitv lbr Cnlthorpe was only exceeded 
by our indignation and almost fear of Mme. 
Koluchy. 

“What is !.o happen ? ” asked Dufrayer. 

“ Calthorpe is a brave man and will 
recover,” I ^aid. “ He will win Miss Carr 
yet. 1 am neb, and I mean to help him, 
if for no other reason in order to defcaf 
that woman.' 

“By the wav,” said Dufrayer, “that scrap 
of paper whi< h you libld in your possession, 
coupled with the fact that Mr. Carr called 
upon Mme. Koluchy, might induce a magis- 
trate to*eommil them both for conspiracy.” 

“ T doubt it,'’ 1 replied the risk is not. 
worth running. If we failed, the woman would 
leave the country, to return again in more 
dangerous guise.* No, Dufrayer, we must 
bide our time until we get such a case against 
her as will secure conviction without the least 
doubt.” . . * 

“ At least,” cried Dufrayer, r what happened 
to-day has shown me the truth of your words 

it has also brought me to a decision, f or 
the future I shall work with you, not as your 
employed legal adviser, but hand in hand 
against the horrible power and machinations 
of that woman. We will meet wit with wit, 
until we bring her to the justice she 
deserves.” 



■1 Cruise ,ou Wheels. 


By (ii:o. A. Bi;st. 


HK dearth of good skaters in “boom" was at its height there were few 

this country is obviously due sceptics bold enough, to prophesy that*a re- 

to circumstances over which action., at once so speedy and so complete, 

the sport loving Briton can would follow the triumphant advent of the 

exercise wo kind of control. wheeled skate. But the inability of the tiny 

Before the average skater has wheels to negotiate any but a specially prepared 

succeeded in attaining even a semblance of surface imposed upon the 'skaters a restriction 
tin* “form” which distinguished his final which was quite foreign to the native of the 

efforts of the preceding winter, the first frost sport, and far from becoming a permanent 

oi a new season has vanished, and the pastime, linking experienced a “slump” 

succeeding visits of the ice-king are generally which was quite unprecedented, and is still 
of so transitory a character that no marked unique, in the annals of nineteenth-century 
improvement in style is possible. m cruz.es and booms. 

And although modern ingenuity has sue- But after many years of somnolence the 
cefjded in combating, to a certain extent, the wheeled skate has been resurrected in a 

defects of a fickle climate, there can be no new form and under another nauu* and a 

comparison between mere linking (even on a substitute for ice-skating introduced which 
veneer of artificially produced and unseason- is at least more practical and ingenious tlurn 
able ice) and skating over an unlimited its unfortunate predecessor, 
surface iu the open air. In appearance the new road skates resemble 

The very nature of the sport is such nothing* so much as a pair of miniatin«S 

that it cannot be enjoyed to the full bicycles. The wheels are 6in. in diameter, 

within the narrow limits of four walls. and are attached to the hoot on the “acme” 



Healthy and unre- 
stricted exercise in 
the open air is the 
first essential of 
every successful 
pistTim* Without 
this, sport becomes 
in time a mere 
amusement ; and 
amusement which 
parodies sport is 
apt to pall after the 
novelty has worn 
off, until it is finally 
relegated to that 
dull land of bore- 
dom from which 
few discarded pas- 
times can ever hope 
to return. 

As a “ new sensa- 
tion ” roller-skating 
established a record 
for instantaneous 
popularity which 
was only equalled 
by the phenomenal 
rapidity of its de- 
cline. While* the 



principle. Jointed 
leg splints, extend- 
ing from the skate 
to the knee, relieve 
the ankles of a 
strain wl^.h would 
otherwise pro\e un- 
bearable ; and an 
automatic brake, 
acting upon the 
front wheel, in- 
stantly corrects any 
backward run, and 
consequently re- 
moves the greatest <• 
difficulty in hill- 
climbing. “Pneu- 
matics ” have been 
discarded in favour 
Of solid rubber 
tyres, as the exasper- 
ating defeds (/f the 
fcA-mcr are naturally 
intensified in a tyre 
so small as to be im- 
mediately affected 
by even the smallest * 
leakage. The skates 
var\* in weight, 
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HlfsT Mi)\ |- Ml- NT— “ I KI'l lliA TIi >N.” 
bi-mu ,i I ‘/into, hi/ A. Unfit . Il/m-tl. 


from six to eight pounds jut | >a i r, and this 
burd'-n, although perhaps as light as is con- 
sistent with durability, is apt to make itself 
felt in a v/tv ‘ decided manner during a pro- 
longed jourm y. 'The general and widespread 
interest evoked by my appearance on tjie by- 
ways of ICssex, mounted on a pair of kilter 
skates, induced me to undertake a more 
ambitious pioneering cruise, in the hope that 
a written account of my experiences might 
prove equally interesting and instructive. 

Kvery novelty in the way of locomotion is 
wont to fascinate its patrons when the initial 
discomforts and trials have been once over- 
come. In road-skating, as in everv other 
pastime, these preliminary hardships are jar 
from imaginary. Stiffness, soreness, and a 
feeling of irritability and humiliation follow 
rapidly in the wake of the beginners lirst 
lesson. But while his limbs are still aching, 
and the discouraging remarks of ploughboy 
critics are yet ringing in his cars, the fascina- 
tion of the new sensation asserts itself 
afresh ; and the novice takes the road again 
and again until his muscles gradually become 
accustomed to the exercise, and the critical 
remarks o( tin* most prejudiced onlooker are 
tempered with a grudging approbation. 


My first endeavours to acquire the" graceful 
art of road-skating were distinctly grotesque, 
rand afforded the keenest possible enjoyment 
to some dozens ot interested spectators. I 
fell hard and often, and, when down, eOuld 
only regain * my feet by a series of com- 
plicated and spasmodic movements which 
left sundry strange diagrams engraven on 
the dust of the roadway, and kept my finger- 
tips busily employed for a period '-varying 
from fifteen to thirty seconds. Bpt by the 
time I had learned to accomplish the whole 
of the feel-finding manual vre well within the 
fifteen seconds' limit, I had forgotten how to 
fall, and nothing short of a three-inch rut, or 
a macadam rock, would bring about a 
disaster lik<. lv to call my newly-acquired 
experience into practice. 

When I had skated over every fathom of 
roadway in inv own neighbourhood, I bectfine 
consumed with the desire to sail forth into 
the great wald bevond. A cveling friend 
very kindly \ nhinteered to act as bodyguard, 
and with tin ■ aid uj a road-map of Kssex, 
we traced out a thirty-live mile course, with 



SECOND MOVEMENT — “ GESTICULATION." 

MY FIRST ENDEAVOURS WERE DISTINCTLY GROTESQUE." 
From a Photo, by A. Vlyett , ll/rrd. 





A CRUISE OX I r// EE IS 


• nw.iiiini; my advent. Several villainous-looking 
curs were a^so on the look-out for some mild 
cm itemciit, and they greatly appreciated the 
novelty in call - hunting which I most un* 
wijlingly j>rovi(le(l. 

The good people of Ryinham were 
nbxiously disappointed hv the discovery 
that mv 1 >ie\ cles were merely dwarfs ; lnit 
when 1 ha<l skated twice round the village 
giecn, m order to escape the obnoxious 
attentions ol an nbsur<Uv enthusiastic terrier, 
tlv vi I lathers were unanimous in the opinion 
that n ad-skating, as an exciting pastime, had 
;r great future before it. 

** You done that well, mister, an' no 
mistake! exclaimed the local sage, approv- 
ingly, whe i 1 had “jumped" the curl) and 


lie mimeiMiis alien i.l 
lid an ,nglv lagstom 
i‘[^s, the least pietur 
in the parish, but 
emanating* from the 



XyM & C, v 


I believe in tliiitv years’ time nobody’ll 
walk at ail ' I h* -in as don’t e\rle v. ill skate, 
an them as don t do either xx i 1 1 r.de to 
market in motor cai*- or 1 1 \ in ma< him s. 
W alkin' IS on Its last # legs* S|| ; gs 1 no slow 
for the rising generation, though it wTisVon 
sideivd to be a ’< alt hv c\e n ise in oui f time." 

We were strongly tempted to hnget !iuhile 
in this quaint, old wcfrld hamlet . to int« i\iew 
its oldest inhabitant, eonuniim with its wise 
nil'll, and visit each ol the numeioiis ancient 
hostclries whit 1^ siiriound an jtiglv tagstom 
church, which is, peihn^s, the least pietur 
esque object ol interest in the parish. but 
an imnielodious jingle, emanating* from the 
neighbourhood of the village clock, remindt <1 
us that sonic thirty miles of unexploicd l .ssex 
roadway lax between Rain 
ham and our destination : so 
we took the direction in ( I i 
ea t ed by an i m uia < u la t e 
linger post, and - 1 u ^ 1 silently 
through a wilderness of 
depressing muish la ‘id, 
spars- ly populated, and till) 
bered with nothing mole 
imposing than dwail polla'ds 
and bra< ken. 

A straggling \ illage 1 icai ing 
tile euphonious name ol 
( h'sett was rea< lied alter an 
hour's loil on a load abound 
ing in ruts and gra\el 
“ breakers.’’ The natives of 
this j ilace pri mil to be dis- 
t i i w t 1 \ disappointTng from a 


joined mv friend in the bar-parlour of the 
hotel. “ bicycles I can't abide, nohow: but 
them things well, I never did see* the likes, 
never ! I wonder what'll be brought out 
next ! W e've got what Mother Shipton pre 
dieted : carriages without 'orses, an’ now ,eres 
a sample of real skatin’wvithout ice ! W’onder- 
tul, that’s what it is : an’ them as lives longest 
II see most, for sure ! ” 

" Right ye are, Tommy," remarked ^mother 
rural philosopher. “ The older one grows 
the more one sees,* all’ that's the solemn 
truth ! T remember the first bicycle what 
come into Rainham well nigh thirty-live years 
ago. I ran out to sec* it just the same as our 
kids donf to look at this gent today, an’ we 
nefer though^ at that time that cycling would 
be took up by ’igh an’ by low as it ’as been. 


journalistic point 
Not a single inhabi 
the slightest notif 
mm emeiits. Kw 
1 skated right into 
only inn in the vi 


of view, 
ant took 
a of m\ 


parlour of the only inn in the village, the 
landlord appeared to consider that skating 
inshle licensed premises. and bumping lvavilv 
against public house lurniture, was in no way 
either a novel or an interesting pc; forma nee, 
for, after attending to mv modest require- 
ments, hr In came engrossed in the columns 
of /./eiv/'.v .Verm, and ignored mv presence 
entirely. • . 

The people of ( )rsett are ob\ iou.-dy. years 
’ahead of the times in w hy h tin y live ; aiVl 
they have wisely decided amongst themselves 
that no modern innovation, howeu-r -tarlling, 
shall be allowed to 'disturb the placidity of 
their everyday existence. A 1 1 \ ing maehinq 
hovering over this place would excite no 
more interi * than an ordinary carrion* crow : 
and if the Siamese twins themselves ha<l 
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elected to dim* at this particular hostelry, it is 
highly probable that the onlv (jin -stfhn likely 
to surest itself to the mind of the phleg- 
matic landlord would have taken the form of 
a s|M.*culati(in as fo wljelher his remarkable 
quests should be charged lor as two prisons 
or as onh. 

An • aged rustic of inanely bcne\o|rnt 
aspect* and an apparently hypnotized donkey, 
lormed the only visible inhabitants °of a 
timber built settlement marked on our chart 

as Mucking. „ 

o • • 

Ik fore granting ^ the sole copyright of 
a snapshot- of himself and his steed, this 
rude forefather of the hamlet demanded 
an interview, of whu h the follow is a 
verbatim report : 

“ Wall’s them ? " 

“ Skates." 

“ Wart ?" 

“ Skates 1 " 

“ Skates ? “ 

“ Yes." 

“ Wart are they for ” 
u Skating." 

“ Skatin’ ? " 

Kxactly." 

“ 'They ain’t bbvclr 
then ? " 

“ No, skates.’' 

“ Mh ? " 

“ Skates ! 1 ” 

“ N on needn’t ’oiler 
loud, I ain't deaf! Wart 
them ■ icks for ? ’’ 

“ To support the ankles." 

•“ Uncles?” 

“ No, ankles 1 ” 

“ Wonderful ! 1 w ish mv 

ole woman was ere to see 
’em.’’ 

“So do I. Where is 
she ? ” 

I lead an’ gone well m l; h 
Yourteen year ago 1 ” 

“ 1 in very sorry for you.” 

“Wart?” 

“I'm sorry. You must 
miss her sadly.” 

“ No, Sally worn't Yr name, 
same the donkey's is. 

W * 

I cut the interview short at this embar 
rassing stage : and left the ancient rustic still 
posing for the portrait which my Triend had 
secured some ten minutes previously. 

Near Stanford le Hope my signals of 
distress were observed by the driver of a pass 
inr; brougham, who wry kindly \olunteered to 


take me in tow. An adverse wind and -a rough 
road had by this time rendered, me almost 
speechless, so, completely demoralized, T 
liodded a guilty assent and accepted an offer of 
assistance which, an hour ago, 1 should have 
rejected with haughty contempt. Fortunately 
the photographer was a long way in advance 
at this humiliating stage of the journey, other- 
wise mv brief degradation might have been 
depicted in » ompromising black and white, 
and puhlidr d throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. As it is J , I have 
touched upon the incident as lightly as 
possible. 

A long r< at I’itsea completely restored 
mv flac ' 'pints, and after a formidable 


incline, locally known as “ bread and Cheese 
Hill,' had been ascended, we passed rapidly 
through I’hundersley and Iladleigh, until the 
ivy- covered tower of Veigh Church appeared 
in sight, while the distant waters of' the 
I liames estuary, glittering and sparkling in 
the brilliant sunshine, formed a charming 
background to one of the most enchanting 
views in Kssex. 3 

1 he three miles of macadam which 
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connects Leigh with Southend was in perfect 
condition ; # and the fact that this distance 
was covered in exactly loin teen minutes will 
L'i\e the reader a fair idea of what even a novice 
the art of road-skating can accomplish 
under favourable circumstances. A steady, 
'-winging stroke will canv the skater along 
with far less exertion, and with more speed, 
than the short, quick stroke which it is 
necessary to practise on a road with a good 
sin face only in the middle and between the 
cart ruts? 

It was while making up for lost time on 
this picturesque stretch of roadway that tin.* 
,icci< li nt occurred which my watchful kodak 
fiend has called “Off the Line.” A sleep 
decline, several macadam waves, and a 
passing vehicle were the chief factors con- 
cerned in my unromantic downfall. 1 really 
began to fall at the top of the hill, but the 
Ijnal botanical dive was not. undertaken until 
1 had hurled myself round an abrupt corner at 
Ihe bottom. 'The lengthened period required 
to successfully “ come a cropper ” while skat 
ing on the road giveffthe performer ample 
time to “ hope for the best” and to “ prepare 
himself for the worst.” 'That he is compelled 
t<>'- hear whatever happens" is an entirely 
superfluous remark. The picture speaks for 
meif in this lespect. 


Metaphorically qu aking, the good people 
of Soiltlfelld oil Sea received tile with Open 
arms. My appearance in High Sin i t, « lusty 
and travel stained though 1 w.i\ excited con 
siderable intercut, and 1 was interv awed at 
great length bv one ot the lew \ Li Pom still 
left in the place before 1 had tune to nmove 
my skates, and seek shelter in the eompara- 
ti\ e seclusion of the # Ko\al llotil. • 

from this somew hat diseunnei ted nanative, 
mv readers will be able to loim then own 
opinions as the probable .stability or 
otherwise, of the latest* «»aililetie innovation, 
and the possibilities of road skating as a 
liealthv and an exhikirating pa-time. 

So far as speed is concerned, the macadam 
skater will new r be able to hold his own with 
even an indiflerentlv mounted <wlisl,; blit 
for moderate journev s, undeitaken on roads 
which are bevoinl n proa< h, the new sport 
has manv advantage- to i < eommend it. T ' h < * 
convenient portability of the spates is a 
strong point in their lav our, and it any rivalry 
could exist between road skating and cycling, 
thi* former would seoie heavilv in this eon-*, 
neetion. An enthusiastic admin a has aptly 
deservJied the pastime as the “ missing link ” 
between cycling and walking, and, as such, it 
c an scarcely fail to < Him a laige number of 
patterns from cvvrv < la-s ol the eoiiimiiiiity. 
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| ICS, extraordinary as you may 
think it, I consider there is 
little doubt.*’ observed one 
of the hading French black 
and white men, though'fully, 
“ that my friend (’aran 
d’Ache pl;iye<J < j u i t e a notable part in bring 
ing about the Franco - Russian Alliance. You 
see, he has won, though still a young man, a 
real plaec'in the hearts of our beauty-lo\ ing 
populace. Well might he exclaim, ‘ Let me 
draw a nation’s caricatures I care not who 
make its laws.’ No artist lias more cleverly 
indicated the weak- 
nesses and foibles of 
that ext raord i nary 
being, William J I., and, 
as is natural in one 
who is alter all half 
Russian, he has spared 
v no [Jains to bring the 
finer side? of Holy 
Russia before the eves 
and imagination of the 
Parisians, who look 
forward to his weekly 
page of political car- 
toons in the /'igaro as 
to an ever -recurring 
source of amusement.” 

The greatest carica- 
turist of France, if not 
of the world, M. 

Emmanuel Poire, or, 
as he is better known 
to the most intimate of 
his friends as well as to 
the least distinguished 
of his admirers, ( 'a ran 
‘d'Ache, has set up his 
household gods in one of the quietest and 
prettiest streets of suburban Passv. There he 
is not only within a quarter of an hour's dri\e 
from the Opera and the centre of Paris, but 
he is also at a stone's throw of the Hois de 
Boulogne, and on the •high road to the 
beautiful belt of country which lies beyond 
Sevres and St. Cloud. 

Some years ago a number of artists and 
literary Parisians “ discovered ” Passv, and 
among the great caricaturist's nearest neigh- 
bours are his intimate friend, Jan van Beers, 
whose marvellous miniature pa lave is still tlie 
talk of fickle Paris ; Munkacsy, the Hungarian 
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genius, wlios^ terrible illness has cast a gloom 
over artistic bohemia : Henri Rochefort, who 
must find sunlit Passy a startling change after 
Regent's Park : and Henri Lavedan, the most 
brilliant of satirists and playwrights to say 
nothing of a score ..of other distinguished 
people, who are all reckoned good a*nd trusty 
fellow-craftsmen by your kindly modest host ; 
for Caran d'Aehe has a simple dignity of 
manner said to be rarely associated with 
militant genius. 

I he large -Indio in which he has gradually 
arranged his many possessions lies well away 
from the pretty, fan- 
tastic Louis Ouin/c 
‘ k hotel ” built from Ids 
own design, being 
separated from Madame 
('a ran d' Ache's dainty 
^eighteenth - cental rv 
sa/on by a corridor lined 
with some fine old First 
Empire engravings, 
dealing for the most 
part with events con- 
nected with the strange 
career of their present 
owner’s hero, Napo- 
leon I. 

“ 1 was borq ;*nd 
bred in the Napoleonic 
tradition,” he acknow- 
ledged, in answer to a 
question. “ Yes, it is 
quite true that my 
grandfather was one of 
the great Corsican’s 
trusted officers, one of 
those chosen to ac- 
company him on the 
disastrous expedition to Russia. More 
fortiyute than many of his comrades-in- 
arms, my forebear .was wounded at the 
Battle of Moskowa, and so escaped the 
horrible fate of dying from cold or star- 
vation ; # instead, he was carried off the field 
by. some humane Russian officers, and was 
treated with all honour as a prisoner of 
war. In fact, it was as an inmate of one of the 
grimmest of Russian fortresses that he fell in 
love with the young Russian lady who after- 
wards became my gVand mother. * At the 
time the marriage took place the whole Rice 
of things in France had completely altered. 
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Ill- (iramle A mice was hut a phantom 
memory ; my grandfather’s beloved chief 
was a heartbroken prisoner at St. Helena, 
and so, yielding to his bride’s wishes, he 
determined to remain among the aliens who 
had been so good to him. ’ 

“Then I suppose, monsieur, that your 
own father was to all intents and purposes a 
Russian ? ” 

“ Yes, anti no. My grandfather never 
allowed his children to forget that they were 
french, although he himself never again saw 
his own country. He founded, at Moscow, 
a fencing school, which soon became famous ; 
indeed, it. was there that Lescrime llancaise 
was introduced, for the/ first time, into the 
Russian army.” * ' 

“ And what brought you home ? ” 

“ 1 am by birth a Muscovite, but, as so 
often happens in such cases, the fact that I 
had never seen and knew so little of the land 
ot my ancestors only increased my desire to 
see France, and even as a child I solemnly 


determined to re- 
c ()IK| u e r m y 
French nation- 
ality. My father 
Hied when I was 
seventeen, ATTfl ill 
spite of all that 
my friends had to 
say again s.t the 
idea, 1 applied at 
the French fan 
bassy in order to 
\ know what would 
Ik* tin* best way 
in wliirfi to fulfil 
tin* obligation, 
which I knew 
devolved on every 
young F re no li- 
man, of serving a 
certain time in 
the French army. 
Once I had ob- 
tained this, to nje, 
very important 
information, I 
started gaily for 
France with very 
little money in my 
pocket, but with 
high hopes and 
boundless ambi- 
tions surging 
through my brain.” 

“ 1 presume that, 
even a?.a school- 
boy. you had acquired some artistic training?” 

“ \V was tile unexpected answer. “ I 
was, it is true, always drawing, but. only for 
my own pleasure, and, 1 need hardly say, out 
of s< liool hours. A good deal of my time 
was spent ns a child among the good-natured 
soldiers of my father's adopted country, and 
1 confess I cherished a secret wish of becoming 
a military painter. One day, to my great joy, 
someone presented me with a fine book of 
French engravings, and among its contents 
was a short account of Detaille, together with 
some specimens of his splendid work. 
Accordingly, 1 made up niy mind- that, ] would 
seek him out youth is ever bold and no 
sooner had 1 reached Paris, in, I may add,*a 
somewhat forlorn condition, than I boldly 
presented myself at M*. Detaille’s frontdoor, 
a portfolio of sketches under my arm.” 

“ And you were kindly rec eived ? ” 

Kindly is not. the word 1 Kdouard 
Detaille received me in a fashion that proved 
him to possess- what is perhaps rarer even, 
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than threat genius -a great 
heart. He looked over 
mv poor little drawings, 
encouraged me perse- 
vere and then, after 1 
beennf^ a private in the 
I'renrh army, he never 
lost sight of me. Indeed, 
it -waft owing to his in- 
lluenre that I was finally 
appointed to work at the 
War Office among those 
whose duty it is to pre- 
pare drawings of uniforms 
and so on. 

“ Kven then,” he addl'd, 
after a moment’s pause, 

“ IU. Delaille’s kindness 
did not stop there ; he 
gave me some valuable 
advice. Instead of pro 
posing that 1 should be- 
come a student in some 
art school a course 
which would have been 
from every point of \iew 
impossible to me at that 
time, even had I wished 
it he told me to study 
from life, and not to be 
discouraged, however 
poor might be the result ; 
and so, no sooner did 1 
lin: 1 nyself in the guard - 
room of 4bc* i i 3th I .ine 
Kegiment, than I began 
following my master’s 
advice in season and out 
of season. Not till 1 
became attached to the 
War Office, however, did 
1 find time to do work 
with a view to publication. 
To my surprise, I found 
a ready, if a humble, 
market for mv wares, and 
it was then flint I first 
signed my drawings 
‘ Caran d’Ache,’ which, 
as Von may know, signifies* 
in Russian ‘lead pencil.’ 

“And did yoif gradu- 
ally make your way? Or, 
if it is not an impertinent 
question, to what do you 
■attribute your first great 
vogue as a caricaturist ? ” 

“ Nay, I consider that a 
‘very legitimate question ; 
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for there must he in every artist’s life a 
moment when he finds himself trembling 
1)* ‘tween obscurity and popular success. As 
lor myself, my first great stroke of luck was 
undoubtedly the production of /'Epopee, at 
the (’hat Noir.” 

And as my host uttered these words there 
suddenly came into my mind the half-for- 
gotten recollection of an evening at Mont- 
martre, spent in gazing at the wonderful 
shadow performance which was at that 
time the talk, not only of Paris, but of 
1 Europe. , 

Many of those to' wlyom /’ Epopee^ stands 
out among their owif cherished recollections 
of a visit to Paris are probably unaware that 
they owed this rare artistic pleasure to the 
now famous draughtsman ; for at the time 
when the* original performance took place 
m The strange Bohemian cafe concert, now 
numbered among the dead glories of vanished 


Paris, Caran d’Ache was quite unknown; save 
to a small group of Montmartre Bohemians. 

“ As to what suggested V Epopee” he 
added, “that was a very simple matter. A 
friend asked me to design an illustrated cover 
for a comic song. I attempted to carry out 
my idea by an application of the old- 
fashioned silhouette. Suddenly it struck me 
that my initial idea was capable of unending 
developments. I threw myself with ardour 
into the work, and as the result of hundreds 
of experiments finally produced the leading 
scenes of the great Napoleonic drama, care- 
fully divided into thirty tableaux. The whole 
was engineered, as it were, with the help of 
four thousand figures and horses, each of 
which was entirely evolved and produced 
by me, being first drawn, fhqy cut out 
and pasted on a zinc leaf, which, whpn 
once more silhouetted, produced a sentient 
mem1>er of my large dramatic company. I 
may add that the whole work from beginning 
to end was entirely carried out by me. 

“ I need hardly say,” continued Caran 
d’Ache, “ that 1 was fortunate in finding a 
man who understood at once the possibilities 
wh^ch lay in this very novel type of moving; 
tableaux. Mad it not been for the proprietor 
of the Chat Noir, all my labours might have 
come to nothing. However, thanks to him 
I had my chance. 

“The whole action took place across a 
comparatively small white screen. I.attended 
every performance* and stage-managed the 
* whole affair myself. I think I may say,” Tie 
added, modestly, “that J succeeded in creat- 
ing a very vivid impression of life and move- 
ment. Each detail of every little figure was as 
carefully studied as were those of Napoleon I. 
hynsclf, and T made many experiments before 
I felt even half-satisfied with *he result. The 
most striking, * and also the most popular* 
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tableau was undoubtedly ‘Th^ Retreat from 
Russia/ for a curiously impressive effect was 
produced by the slow passage in single file of 
countless men, houses, waggons, and carriages, 
acro**4he great, snow-bound plains.” 

Hut \ie artist was too modest to allude to 
the extraordinary impression produced by 
this strange work of genius. From all parts 
of the Continent artists, eager to ■make 
acquaintance with this extraordinary no\clty, 
crowded to the Chat Noir. Among those 
who made their way, up the 'steep streets of 
old Montmartre were celebrities as strangely 
different as the J Vince of Wales, (Jencral 
Boulanger, and the then President of the 
French Republic. Meissonier, the great 
r military j)a inter, declared himself astonished 
at the extraordinary accuracy of the historical 
costumes and uniforms as indicated in 
silhouette. Drawings of P Epopee were sent 
“ by request ” to the late C/.ar, who, to the 
end of his life, was one of Caran d’Arhe’s 
most constant patrons. Indeed, much of his 
beU work even now' goes to Russia. 

“ And have you never cared to pursue this 
kind of work ? ” 

'“For a time silhouettes continued to 
exercise a great fascination on me,” lie con- 
fessed, half-reluetantly. “ l produced several 
series of tableaux at the Chat Noir, including 
the presentment of the great avenue of the 
Boisde Boulogne filled with Parisian notables 
of the hour bn horseback, on foot, and in their 
cam i es. A little later T showed my audience 
the vast sntfw -laden Russian steppes. J have, 
however, ft horror of monotony. You must 
have noticed that nowadays the momept an 
artist makes a 
success, all those 
round him make 
vigorous attempts 
to confine him to 
the particular 
•class of work 
which has pro 
duced a tempo- 
rary sensation. I 
suppose, had I 
cared to do so, 1 
might have gone 
dpwn to history 
as the arch-show-* 
man of this fin-de- 
sii'iie, but I should 
have considered 
that in so doing I 
was degrading not 
only my art, but 
«lso myself. No, 


strange as you may think it, I have always 
been extremely anxious to do serious work. 
•For years I have cherished the scheme of 
some day devoting my life to completing a 
great series of military pictures, taken from 
every period of history. One of rny heroes, 
by the way, is the great Marlborough. But 
all Brilliant deeds of arms attract me, and, 
even as a boy, I began a collect ion of military 
relics.” 

“ And as to your methods of work ? ” 

“ Well, 1 work very slowly, and so far I 
have preferred to draw in line. Apropos of 
black-and-white work, T am an enthusiastic 
admirer of your leading English draughtsmen. 
1 have long been familiar with the work of 
Phil May, I.mley Sambourne, Dudley Hardy 

but it b invidious to mention certain 
names, when there are so many now turning 
out black-and-white work full of genius and 
originality. ( )f course, from rny point of 
view artists should be able to draw anything. 
As to myself. ’ he added, laughing, “I leave 
one branch of art ^severely alone : that is 
port rail-pain! mg. Friends have often asked 
me to draw them ; if ever 1 attempt to carry 
out their wishes they are anything but pleased 
with the result. You see, the worst of it is I 
really see people in line, and often, when 1 
have prodm ed a group which 1 consider 
almost photographic in its accuracy, I am 
fhfnnncd ilia I 1 have rarely made a better 
caricature ! ” 

" And where do you find your subjects ? 

Caran d’Aehe made a vague gesture. 
“How can I tell?. Here, there, and every- 
where ; at a smart wedding ; at any one and 
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finished drawing ” 
lie paused a 
moment and took 
,a long breath — 
“that is a. very 
different fatter, 
no pains can be 
too great ; and I 
can truly s;7y that 
at no time, even 
when I was very 
poor, did I allow 
* the necessities of 
the moment, if T 
may use such an 
expression, to 
control my out- 
put. I am a be- 
liever in very 

Mil-. SINKING IIOKSK. II. --AT NOON, AN IN TliKVII'.W. Cai'Ctul 1111(1 (.‘011- 

scientious work. 
People* imagine 
that my drawings 
are ‘ dashed off.’ 

I bow down be- * 
fore those who 
can produce 
easily; alas! 1 
cannot claim to 
imitate their ex- 
ample. 'lake one 
c o m pa rati vely 
simple matter, 
that of costume. 
Tetl jne what a 
man wvars, and I 
will tell you what 
manner of man 
he is.’’ 

“ Then it is true, 
monsieur, that 
you attach an im- 

;iNG HOKM-:. III. --AT NIGHT, A 0>M KIM". • UlCUSO 1 111 pOl t~ 

, ance to clothes ? ” 

at all of the funerals, which, alas ! ] >lay so “ T will admit that the c:ut of a (rock-coat 
great a part in our social life: when riding is not indifferent to me,*’ he observed ; “and, 

home on the top cf an omnibus ; walking, personally, 1 cannot see why all the small 

riding, cycling, impressions are stamped as elegancies of life should .be left to the fairer 

it were on my brain. I do not entirely rely half of creation. ’ You will observe that 

on memory, for I am fond of jotting down Nature is exemplified in the nlirsejnaid and 

notes in a small memorandum-book \f I hear the little child — bdth love a uniform ; the 

a funny or original phrase, a joke that strikes craving is a thoroughly natural one ; elegrfnt 

me as really new, or anything that will suggest and suitable habiliments react on the wearer, 

a new composition. I make use of a kind of and there can be no doubt that the knight of 

artistic shorthand, which I will defy anyone old felt twice the man he really was when 

hut myself to understand ; the signs are made attired in his full coat of mail and riding 

very quickly, they over-lap one another ; to opt to do battle to an opponent armed 

me each is instinct with meaning, and even cap-a-pie. 'Nowadays the dandy can only 

with form. ^ But when it comes fo the exercise his fancy on his bicycle costume,, 
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l.irii knan 1 : ‘ ‘ .I’ll a 1 Wits' 1 Do Ar All. I -■ <1 • 1 >i-_ ic. Oikiukal. I, ilk Tiiis- 


More’s the pity, say I ; and I live in hopes 
of seeing not only the chimney-pot hat, but 
also the hundred-and-one modern ineleganeies 
of masculine costume utterly banished, for 
they must have made our mid century most 
painful to every mail of Piste.*’ 

suppose I lived hardly ask you if you 
regard photography as an aid to art ? ” 

u Nay, that is indeed a superfluous question, 
not that I fail to admire much of the work 
turned out by the brilliant individuals who 
make photography a special study; but J 
absolutely denytthat a sun picture can be of 
t^ic slightest real assistance to an artist. The 


painter and designer must surely, above all, 
rely on imagination, and their own brains 
must contain far mort sensitive plates than 
any yet placed in mechanical cameras.” 

“And have you any rules to your work, or 
do you /jnly draw when you feel that the 
inspiration is on you^y 

“ I fear that, in eonWon with most -people, 
I leave that which has to be done to the last 
moment. I am a night bird, and my friends 
tell me that my best work is done at night. 
Sometimes, months pass without putting 
pencil to paper, save, of course, for my own 
pleasure. From a business point of view, 




->r 




A S I KN J oKIAN V< »Il‘K. II. 

I.ieutknant: “SUOt T U>KA AR-R-MS ! ” 


winter and spring are my productive seasons, 
in the summer I am lazy. In the autumn 
there seems so much to 1>e done, and during 
tlie long days it seems sad to think of work. 

“ Ves, I am fond of travelling, and I have 
ransacked many sleepy towns in search of old 
unilorms and kindred objects. Unfortunately 
the mere amateur has begun to be interested 
[ n this class of relic, and whereas, not so very 
King ago, he who was inspired with a real 
love tor such things could purchase a splendid 
old uniforfii for fifty francs, now his wealthy 
nvaf will willingly bid over him twenty times 
tlRU sum. However, my friends are , very 


good to me, and make a point of telling me 
whenever they hear of any particularly inter- 
esting or characteristic morceaux for sale. 
Again, like my friend and master, AT. Detaille, 
I have a passion for battle-fields, ami I have 
carefully explored ah* those within immediate 
reach. Alas ! that there should be so many 
near and about Paris.” 

“ Do you ever illustrate the literary works 
of others ? ” 

“ I have done so. Thus, I illustrated a 
nupiber of comic essays of Albert Millaud, 
also RochefoK’s ‘ Fantasia/ but now I nearly 
always supply the legendes running under my 
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1900. I am think- 
ing of calling it 
‘ La Rue de Cent 
A ns, 9 ‘ The Street 
during a Century/ 
and it will be a 
kind of panorama 
embodying the life, 
movement, and 
poetry of /he typi- 
cal Paris thorough- 
fare during the last 
hundred years. 
Among other things 
will be shown the 
many modifications 
undergone by traffic 
from the days of 
the post-chaise to 
those which have 
ushered in the 
motor-car. Perhaps 

drawings. Mina you, 1 am not or opinion you win naraiy neueve me when I tell you that 

that words should ever play a great part in 1 have found working up this subject a matter 

explaining humorous work. I am a great of absorbing interest ; I have literally hundreds 

believer in telling a story silently, and by of authorities, and the more I go on, the more 

means of the pen or pencil alone. Jn fact, absorbed 1 become. Of course, there will be 

that is one reason why I draw and re-draw many glimpses of the great Revolution, and 

my work so often ; the meaning should be the First and Second Fmpire will also play 

quite clear. I do not care for obscurity in their part, and then there will be the grim 

any form, and I need hardly add that I ‘Siege of Paris, i am avoiding any element 

attach an enormous importance to back- t of melodrama*; but picturesque incidents are 
grounds and to accessories.” of counsc welcome, and one of the most 

And is there any special work now important features of the scheme will be a 
occupying your 
attention,?” 

“ Well, in one 
sense, 1 always 
have more to do 
than I seem to 
be able to ac- 
complish, and 
once a week I 
contribute half a 
page of political 
sketches to the 
Figaro : but at 
present I am de- 
voting a great 
deal of thought, 
to say nothing of 
time, to working 
out a scheme 
which will pro- 
bably first see the 
light in a com- 
pleted shape at 
the •forthcoming 
Exhibition of 
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reconstruction of the historical Review held 
by Napoleon *[. on the Place du Carousel.” 

“ And will each tableau be drawn ? ” I 
inquired, curiously. 

Caran d’Ache smiled mysteriously. “ I 
am keeping all the technical side of the 
affair a great secret. Of course, my one idea 
will be to ryake the presentment of my 
subject as vivid and convincing as possible ; 
happily, With the help of contemporary prints 
and portraits, it has not been difficult to 
gather a very vivid idea of our immediate 
forebears, and of how they comported them- 
selves.” 

“ By the way, surely when composing this 
kind of work you find it necessary to make 
use of models ? ” 

“No, indeed. I have very strong views 
concerning the professional model, and. in 


from my point of view, beasts are quite as 
interesting as human beings. Whenever I 
• can spare the time, I enjoy an hour in the 
Jardin d’Acelimatation as much as any 
of the children whom 1 see there. Horses 
have always remained my favourite?/ but 
there are many creatures precious tQ the 
artist : elephants, for instance, are peculiarly 
picturesque, and lend themselves *most 
happily to pen and pencil.” 

“ By the way, do you yourself generally 
work with a pen dr with a # pencil*?” 

“ At the present moment most of my 
drawings are done with pen and. ink, or, 
which in some ways I like better, with a very 
fine brush. I have thousands of studies, for 
I so often modify my original conception, 
that these generally become very useful to me 
afterwards. When whatever drawing I am 



NAPOLEON— A STUDY. 


this matter I disagree with many of my most 
talented comrades. To my mind perhr#ps 
it is an idiosyncrasy oil my part — no pro- 
fessional sitter can give a true impression of 
life and movement. That a man or woman 
should be suddenly able to slip into th* skin, 
as it were, of another character would argue* 
on his or her part a very notable dramatic 
gift. Why should we expect to find a great 
actor or actress in every professional model ? 
Now, animals make very good sitters, and 
every dog-lover will admit that no one can be 
a better poseur than our intelligent four-footed 
friend when he_ has a mind that way. Still, 


engaged on approaches its final stage, I fasten 
it by its edges upon a large sheet of glass ; 
this enables me to change or add such details 
as 1 think fit. Of course, as regards repro- 
duction, I prefer the old-fashioned wood 
block ; my editors, however, do not see eye 
to eye with me in this matter. By the way,* 
he added, quickly, •“ I have never consented 
to work to order, that is to say, I must be 
quite free to choose my own subject.” 

“ I suppose, monsieur, there is hardly time 
in your life for ordinary hobbies and amuse- 
ments ? ” • % • * 

“Indeed, there is. I should be sorry 
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were my work to 
turn into a kind of 
monomania with me. 

At one time I used 
to riile a great deal, ■ 
but I\havc given it 
up ta a certain ex- 
tent in favour of t 
cycling, for I not 
only consider that 
the latter is a more 
healthy form' of exer- 
cise for an artist, hut 
also that «it gives one 
endless opportunities 
for seeing the pic- 
turesque and absurd 
side of life. During 


A STUDY. 



when for some reason 
or other I cannot 
indulge in any active 
form of physical 
exercise, I have 
plenty to amuse me 
at home. T delight 
in literature, especi- 
ally in 61 d literature, 
and there is always 
something new to be 
learnt about those 
periods in history 
with which I dm 
specially concerned. 
1 need hardly tell 
you what a boon to 
me has been the 


the last two years I 

have persuaded my wife to follow my 
example, and scarce a day passes without 
our taking long excursions, both in the 
Buis and beyond it, in those little-known 
corners of Seine-ct-Oise, where the wheel is 
still looked upon with terror by the peasantry. 
Then again, as is surely fitting in my good 
bid grandfather's descendant, 1 have always 
been specially devoted to fencing, and during 
the winter months I 


recent revival of 
interest in Napoleon and his times. ’’ 

It may be added in conclusion that, though 
M. ('.nan d’Ache was very discreet as to 
his share in bringing about the Franco- 
Russian alliance, I came away with the firm 
conviction that, if 1 my host had unfortu- 
nately never existed, the Czar and Czarina 
would not have been acclaimed with so 
much enthusiasm during their brilliant visit 
to Baris. Treaties of 


make it a point to 
attend a sal/e T a run's 
at least three times a 
week. But to tell you 
the truth, I pity the 
man wh^ lias not at 
least one hobby or 
amusement into which 
he can throw himself 
heart and soul. F.ven 



alliance between great 
nations are concluded 
in the chance/h'ries of 
Kmbassies and in the 
council chambers of 
Kings, but it rpsts with 
those who have the 
ear, and still more the 
eye, of the people to 
make them effective. 


A STUDY. 



Masks. 

By K. A. Brayf.ky Hojhutts. 


[ I K word “mask” means a 
different tiling to different 
people. The student of his- 
tory and biography has a 
eoneeption of a mask totally 
different from that of the 
frequenter of the (mis masques of the Paris 
Opera, or little 'Tommy when he is home 
for his holidays and devotes his intellect 
to. frightening the cook. Nevertheless, all 
masks have something in common : they are 
afl counterfeit presentments of faces. But 
while the historian is interested only in the 
masks of historical perscfiages, the schoolboy 
takes a wider and more catholic view. This 
article will interest primarily the schoolboy. 
If he (\ui succeed in frightening his sisters and 
the household generally, he will be happy. 
W ith a view to a promotion of his happiness, 
we intend to furnish 
the schoolboy with a 
lew models which, if 
Ik* can successfully 
, in\tale them, will 
prove most effi 
eaeious. 

Being oldsters, and 
therefore, of course, 
prigs, we cannot, 
however, content our- 
selves with a bare 
description of the 
masks here illus- 
trated, nor resist the 
temptation to offer 
“ information ” and 
convey “ knowledge,” 
for which all properly constituted schoolboys 
will hate us. 'Thus we very much fear that 
we shall please nobody. 

To begin with, there i^ the prosy scientific 
theory of the “ origin $ of masks, which 
nobody knows, consequently it is quite safe 
to write yards on this subject. Some people 
have thought that the object of the mask was, 
not to frighten the cool*, but to illustrate the 
Buddhist theory of “ Metempsychosis,” which 
is a fine word.’ 

Vul xv.- 22. • 


Others, again,, maintain that, the savages 
whom we know to-day, awj consider to have 
been arrested in their evolution, -are really 
the descendants of the naughty boVs of t h ■ 
human family that thev have degen. -i.ilcd 
and lost the arts and knowledges- whit h they 
formerly possessed. 'Thus the curious customs 
of savages would be perversions of former 
very excellent practices, and the heathen 
mythologies of those uncivilized races, which, 
strange* to say, all possess a strong faipily like- 
ness, would be idolatrous and vile corruptions 
of an ancient and beautiful religion common to 
the entire* human race*. 

Still, none* of these views will quite explain 
the origin of masks, ye*t masks are founej 
pre tty nearly all over the world. 

1 1 ere, for instance, is a splendid one (No. t ). 
It is tlie mask used bv the devil dancers of 
(. Vvlon, anel is to be 
pa rt i cilia rly recom- 
mended in the case 
of very pious old 
maiden •aunts. 'This 
mask is s Imposed to 
be the portrait of a 
named (’alloo- 
he is a 
(Yylon devil, and 
ought te) be a very 
exciting person to 
meet on a quiet, dull 
Sunday afternoon. It 
is painful to have to 
record that the (.'in- 
gal esc, instead of 
“abjuring the devil 
and all his works,” as they ought, actually 
worship Calloo ( !oomare. If anybody is ill, 
the priests of the <k*vil, wearing his mask, 
Vhich is made of wood, painted in various 
colours, and has a tusk sticking out of each 
side of the horribly grinning mouth the 
devil always grins two discs at each side, 
and three cobra capelins on the top, come and 
perform the devil’s own dance. An altar, 
decorated wi4h garlands, is erected, aixl the 
sacrifice, usually a cock, is offered on it, 
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together with rice and all the .proper ingre- 
dients. Here is a specimen of the prayers 
of the devil-priests : 

“ The Black Devil, who dwells under the 
rocks and stones of. the 
Blade \Sea— (the Cingalese 
seem rather hazy in their 
geography) looks upon the 
world* sees the infants, and 
causes them to In? sick. 

Thou, Fanah Devil (not 
very polite this) who ac- . 
ceptest offering at the place 
where thrive ways meet, thou 
causest the people to he 
sick,” etc. 

This is a very long prayer, 
and full of vituperation ; 
the devil is called a furious 
rtW'/'/nnd a bloodthirsty devii \ 
and is described as playing 
in a pool of blood, d ims 
it will he seen that playing 
pool is an invention of the devil's. This 
devil is also told that it plays in the laundry, 
a most valuable hint this for the schoolboy. 
It is very bad to be ill in Tngland, with 
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doctors and nasty medicines, but what fun 
it must be in Ceylon ! 

The next mask (No. i)\ which comes from 
North America, is a very helpful one, especi- 
ally if properly coloured. It is cut out of solid 
. wood and painted light blue, black and white. 
The lower lip is of canvas and movable, by 
strings, so also are the eyes. This is a most 
» fascinating mask. The wearer can make the 


eyes roll and the mouth open and shut. It 
is the mask of a medicine man. , We should 
recommend that this mask should be used 
with discretion. The effects might otherwise 
be disastrous. It would Jbe 
very suitable for the Lord 
Mayor’s ball. 

A very creditable work of 
art is the mask marked 
No. 3. It comes from New 
Britrin, and shows that the 
natives of that interesting 
island must have very 
strongly developed aesthetic 
taste. Tt is made of wood, 
carved and painted in 
various brilliant colours, and 
elegantly trimmed with fibres 
and feathers. In some re- 
spects it would give the 
matinee hat points, although 
it is, of course, far less 
hideous. As a table orna- 
ment it would make the reputation of any 
family. An intelligent boy who could succeed 
in producing an exact reproduction of this 
work of art would deserve a sound thrash- 
ing for not devoting his abilities to a better 
purpose. 

We understand that the War Office is looking 
but for a new head-dress for the Army. Some- 
thing light, elegant, and imposing is wanted. 
Here is -the very thing (No. 4); the mere 
sight of it would frighten any ordinary human 
enemy. Although this specimen is madpof. 
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wood, we see no 
reason why it 
should not be 
made of straw. 
There is a very 
line rt?d plume in 
the centre. Of 
course, the mask 
beneath has not 
quite the facial 
fj expression of the 
| average Tommy 
Atkins, but that 
is a detail. This 
also comes from 
New Britain, and 
must have adorn- 
ed the head of 
a New British 
1 Grenadier, if 
J there is such a 
• . .. thing. 

If the War Office should adopt our sugges- 
tion, we would recommend the Home Office 
to attire policemen in the garb of the Duk- 
dfik, ns shown at No. 5. The Duk-duk is not 
a quack doctor, as his name would seem to 
imply, but the stern guardian of law and 
order. He is only known by the initiated to 
he a human being -the unfortunate “general 
public ” look upon him as a sort of demi-god. ' 
We could point to similar curious .phenomena* 
even in this country. Mr. Wilfrid Pfiwell, in 
hi.* 4 “ Wanderings in a Wild Country,” senten- 
•tioircly observes : “It is curious how widely 
distributed is this Duk-duk system.” It is 
found in New Britain, New Guinea, New 


Ireland, and also in a good many older 
countries. The Duk-duk travels through the 
bush, visiting each village and setting every- 
thing right, resembling in this respect a 
newspaper correspondent. If anybody is 
accused of injuring another the 'Duk-duk 
demands restitution, and if this is not 
rendered the Duk-<Juk burns down* the 
offendg-’s house and generally exefules 
judgment. Women and children may not 
ga/e on the Duk-duk, or they will die. ' The 
schoolboy is tokl this in all •fairness, to 
prevent accidents. Nor trtay the secrets of 
the Duk-duk be discussed outside tl^e Taboo 
ground, where he is supposed to live. If an 
uninitiated person trespasses on the Taboo 
grounds of tin* Duk-duk, he is incontinently 





eaten up by the Duk-duk. Are there not 
Duk-duks everywhere; ? 

Savages wear masks very much as we do — 
at dances, only there is a slight difference 
between the dances. We are able to give* illus- 
trations of a batch of masks from New Guinea 
and neighbouring ■ islands, used exclusively 
for what must be called savage bills masques. 
'They are certainly highly commendable from 
the schoolboy point* of view (Nos. 6 .18). 

No. 6, for instance, looks like a gigantic 
tea-cosy, or the enormous grenadier shakocs 
of the eighteenth century, which are still 
worn in Germany and Russia by certain 
guard regiments. This mask is made of 
whitened bark cloth on a basket frame of 
caiv ; the features are coloured red and black 
and outlinecf with white. 'fche moifth is 
open. A boy of twelve with a mask like this 
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would create quite a sensation coming un- 
expectedly downstairs. 

In No. 7 the eyebrows are of red wool, 
.very neat ; the mask is cut out of soli/1 wood 
and decorated with strings —would suit old 
lady. No. 8 is not unlike No. 7 ; it is 
evidently intended to represent some musical 
deity. No. 9 is evidently the mask of a local 
clown ; it is made of wood and painted white 
and red. There is an air of refinement 
about No. 10, although it is hardly good form 
to carry ones walking-stick thrust through 
the nose, * the eyes, also, are too close together 
for high ideality. Nevertheless, the general 
design is artistic. The treatment of the hair 
in particular is excellent. The hair is human 
hair. This mask is also of wood, the eyes 
being of mother-of-pearl. 

No. 11 must be the pantaloon to the clown 



of No. 9 ; it has a weary, tired, weather beaten 
look, and is made of*sheet iron. It is supposed 
to be an imitation of tortoiseshell, but we feel 
sure that any average boy could produce a 
better mask than this out of a discarded bis- 
cuit-box. Tortoiseshell being rare, the 



12. « MASK OK lOKTUlSKMUXL FROM J>AI$NI.KY ISLAND, 

i 

'natives substitute \tshatever material they can 
pick up from wrecks and in other ways. 
No. 12 is a sort of pre - Raphael itc 
attempt in real tortoiseshell. It is distinctly 
depressing, and has a mediaeval air. Not 
so No. 13. This is a very perfect piece of 
work, and has a baboon look about it. It 
is n?ade of bark-cloth, or tapa, stretched on 
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work of art. .It is also made of tortoiseshell, 
but is decorated with mother-of-pearl, casso- 
wary feathers, and seed shells. It looks Jike a 
nightmare, and is distinctly impressionist in 



T3.---MA.sk KROM sol TM-KAST NEW GUINEA. 

a frame of cane. This mask 
is appropriately coloured 
black and red, and has ribs 
of fibre. A very p&tty 
design is No. 14. This is 
expensive, mid made of 
tortoiseshell. 'The eyes are 
too close together for our 
notions of beauty ; but the 
mouth is full of expression, 
and the ears suggest the 
friend of the Old Kent 
ltaad coster. A Shakes- 
p\rean forehead gives a 
false air of intellectuality to 
this mask. 'This must be 
by way of satire. In No. 15 
we have another elaborate 




ifv MASK OK TORTOIshMIM.I. »KHM JKHVI: 
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execution. We now come to a series of 
pantomime heads. No. 16, for instance, is 
supposed to represent a fish. The rude, 
untutored savage has engraved a pattern on 
it, inlaid it with white 
enamel, Aspinal’* for pre- 
ference, and decorated it 
with cassowary feathers. It 
is made of tortoiseshell, 
and is 5 ft. long. This 
mask is guaranteed to 
frighten anybody, from 
fathers downwards, at fifty 
paces. The same may be 
said of No. 17. 'This is 
also of tortoiseshell, and is 
supposed to represent a 
crocodile’s head. It is 
decorated wltl^, cassowary 
feathers and nuts. 1 1 .is 
all nuts to the schoolboy. 
The horn at the top looks 


14. MASK OK roKTolsEslIM.I. M> 
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formidable, but is harmless. No. 18 is very, 
elaborate. 'There is a poetic dreaminess 
about it whfch is most beautiful. The eyes 
are distinctly good, but why there should be* 
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a double row of eyebrows is a 
mystery. Pigeons, cassowary 
feathers, shells, mother-of-pearl, 
etc., are the ingredients used 
in making this latest -style of 
mask, which is supposed to 
represent a crocodile’s head. 
We see that the fashions in 
masks'' are numerous. In olden 
times they used to be invariably 
made of tortoiseshell, but the 
modern rage for cheapness 1ms 
reached even the s.lvages, who 
now use pld boxes and kero- 
sene tins, and find them just 
as effective. 'This is a valuable 
hint, for the schoolboy cannot 
always get tortoiseshell. 

A very elaborate head-dress 
is No. 19. It consists of a 
double-faced mask of black- 
ened wo(«/d wearing a hat, and 
with ornaments in the hair. 


as we shall presently see. 
Throughout a Considerable 
portion of Western Africa the 
feminine part of the com- 
munity stand in dread of a 
semi - human demon called 
Mumbo Jumbo. He usually 
makes his appearance at night, 
when the natives !ire enjoying 
the West African equivalent 
for a bounty ball. 0 His ap- 
proach is heralded l>y a cry, 
and he joins the party unin- 
vited, armed with a rod, and 
followed by attendants carrying 
sticks. While the people dance 
round him, probably mistaking 
him for Jack-in the (Ireen or a 
May pole, he suddenly walks 
up to one of the women and 
touches her with his rod. She 
is instantly seized by the atten- 
dants, dragged to a post, tied 




MASK I KOM N1*'W CATKDUNIA. 


From the bottom hangs a fringe of 
black fibre. To the’ superficial 
observer this mask would suggest 
reminiscences of* Noah’s Ark. and 
Aunt Sally, and would appear to be 
the head-dress of a local book-maker, 
’bus-driver, negro-minstrel, or bishop. 
.It is really a Mumbo Jumbo mask, 
and comes from West Africa. This 
mask 'will be 4 found very useful in 
» punitive expeditions against sisters, 


to it, 4 and there receives a 
sound thrashing under circumstances of great 
indignity. This would make a novel and 
exciting figure in a children’s cotillion. The 
Mumbo Jumbo visitation is always a put-up job. 
The men are all in the secret, and know who 
Mumbo Jumbo is. The woman selected has 
been bad tempered, had a lit of the tantrums, 
and so the husband arranges for a Mumbo 
Jumbo cntvYtainment. Savages have some very 
excellent institutions, but we fear that the inp> 
duction of this custom into an Knglish- fat'nily 
circle among brothers and sisters might lead to 
unpleasant consequences for the brothers. Still, 
the schoolboy could recommend his school- 
fellows to try it on their sisters, and watch the 
result. There is nothing 
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specimens. They 
come from over- 
rated Japan, and # 
are worn by the 
actors of that 
artistic country. 
They are made 
o f w o o d a n d 
painted to taste. 
T h e y m i g h t 
serve to soothe 
the loneliness of 
grand mam ma, 
and for that pur- 
pose are possibly 
hideous enough. 

Hut No. 2i 
represents a 
really ingenious 
piece of ugliness. 
N o t u n 1 i k e a 
Polish Jew in 
appearance and 
style, it is made 
of black painted 
wood attached 
to a cylindrical 
frame made of 


coarse stuff or cloth woven across slender 


stems of wood, and stiffened by a piece of 
brown bast inside. From the lower pari 
depends a cord net-work, vtuth long black 
fowl feathers attached, which covers 1 lie body. 
Whe hair and whiskers are made of coarse 
fnV/led human hair, and the beard of plaited 
round cords of the same. This mask comes 


from New C aledonia, 
and with the addition 
of a hump it would do 
very well for Hunch. 
'There is this advan- 
tage about it, that the 
nearer for the time he 
has it on is “ taboo,’’ 
and can hit anybody 
he likes without being 
hit in return. There 
is considerable doubt, • 
however, in our mind 
whether similar privi- 
leges would be ex- 
tended to the wearer 
of such a mask in this * 
tyrannical country. 

No. 22, though not 
very large, we may, 
nevertheless, be ex- # 
cused if we baptize this 
as an Elephantine 



work. Carved in wood, and painted in black, 
red, yell ft w, and white, it is very fetching, 
vide the “ beady ’ eyes. We must also note 
that, for some reason best known to the 
maker, the car is placed directly under the 
left eye. 'The mouth requires no comment ! 
The place of birth is somewhere in Northern 
New (lumen. * 

No. 2 ^ is what we are tempted tifcall a 
highfalutin’ mask. At all events, it measures 



from “ head to foot ’’ something over five feet. 
We have two views’ of it : the first is a full- 
face, the second a profile. The mask proper 
consists of coloured wood ; the bnak of a 
f bird points dowmvaTds from directly under, 
and in a perpendicular line with, the nose. 
Hut perhaps the most striking part is the 
superstructure, which is nearly twice as high 
as the face itself. A melange of carved 
birds and snakes, of multicoloured feathers, 
ai^l bones,- supports a native lady, caught half 
way round ft somersault, and* tied thJre for 
ever. That is, no doubt, the New Ireland* 
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natives’ method of 
solving the mo- 
mentous “Woman 
Question.” 

The two masks 
depicted at No. 24 ! 

are not made of 
oranges, as their 
general shape and 
a j) pea ranee sug- 
gest, but are carved 
out of solid wood. 

The teeth are gilt, •• ,. 4 . masks 

which makes them 

look like an advertisement for an American 
dentist. Their eyes are painted a quiet red 
and yellow, and the face is white, with a 
few blac k and gold adornments. They are 
worn by Javanese actors -during the panto- 
mime season, no doubt. 



with humm 
longed to t! 
struck off t 
We shoulo 
attempt to t 
he use a • 
tortoiseshr 
sk 1 : 



the “ Washington 
Post ” or the 
“Shadow Dance” 
with a thing like 
that on your head. 

'The last mask 
of our collection 
(No. 26) is some- 
what •difficult to 
make in thi 4 s coun- 
try, for it is con- 
structed of tor 
t o i s e shell a nd 
trimmed neatly 
' 1 skulls, all of which have be- 
lie enemies of the wearer, and been 
their owners’ shoulders by him. 

1 therefore not advise anyone to 
■•produce this mask unless, indeed, 
iscuit tin as a substitute for the.’ 
and hang it round with the 
: : Is of the cats he has slain. This 
1 icular mask was found in the 
sits by Mr. ( K. Proekett, who 
uied part Nil an expedition sent 
to find the survivors of the 
p Charles Eaton* lost in the 
aits in 1N11. The mask was 
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At No. 25 we have given a specimen, not 
for imitation, of a really beautiful mask, 
which also comes from New Ireland. Pile 
savage who executed this work of art must 
indeed have felt proud of himself, and 
probably his friends put out his eyes to 
prevent him from making another. It is 
constructed of wood, cane, fibre,, and shells, 
and is painted black and reel. The* wings 
are red, white, and black. The whiskers are 
of red fibre. Hut the grand feature of this 
.masterpiece is a magnificent nautilus shell 
which crowns the whole. It must hjjve 
been 'found rr.ther heavy. Frfncy dancing 
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appropriately picked up in Skull Island, 
and it was discovered that the skulls on 
it were mostly those of Kuropeans, probably 
of the very people 1 whom the Expedition 
was in search of. 




By (1. M. Roiuns. 


[ 7 his story rs a sequel to “ J h r Only Chaneef whith appeared in the September number of Tue STRAND 
Mac; A '.INK, and has been written at the request of the great number of readers who were deeply interested in the 
love affairs of John Rnthven and Claire . It will, however , be found quite intelligible and interesting to those 
who have not read the previous story. J ’ 

T was last summer that John above them, in the tender, lingering twilight, 

Rnthven re-visited Europe, was rt>se colour and amber and purple, like 

after an absence of nearly the rainbow round about the Throne, 

twenty years. He had gone Ruthven strolled down the road, lost in the 
out to California a boy in his beauty of this vision. lie was so absorbed, 

teens : and fortune had beert that he missed the flutter of excitement that 



long enough in coming. Now, at last, h^ 
was rich enough to take a real holiday : he 
dkl not expect pleasure, but he knew he 
wi\ted rest. 

At fnterlaken he had made friends with 
Stafford Keene, an Englishman travelling 
alone, an old habitue of Switzerland, knowing 
the out ol the-way places, and the nooks 
where still the tourist is rare. 

by his advice, Ruthven went to Nerithal. 
whteh was then an ideal spot, quite unpre- 
faced by the vulgar; for in that year, the 
threatened railway had not begun to under- 
mine the magnificent Gondon Pass. 

It was an evening at the end of July. The 
long day was drawing to an exquisite c\pse. 
Table d bate was just over, and the visitors at 
the hotel were, as usual, out in the road 
awaiting their daily excitement of the arrival of 
the diligence from the Italian side. Nerithal 
stands superbly, grouped upon a rising'ground 
at the head of the • valley, 5,000ft. above 
sea level, nested in pine woods, and frowned 
down upon by three majestic snow peaks. 
Cooking down the road, the heights of the 
Bernese #Oberland, in mystic distance, 
glimmer like a dream of the Delectable 
Mountains; and to-night the arch of sky 

Vol. XV.-2&* 


the (lashing down of the diligence brought 
with it : and started when, at a considerable 
distance down the road, the lights flashed 
past him, in the ever- deepening ^loom, and 
disappeared again presently, far under his 
feet, to reappear on the road below. 

Bdiind the diligence came an empty 
carriage, which had doubtless deposited its 
passengers at Nerithal, and was going on to 
Stockaiper. 

As he sauntered back, Keene met him. 

“ New arrivals,” he said, in a voice which 
sounded particularly festive. 

Ah ! ” responded Ruthven, laconically. 

“ Yes, awfully nice people,” went on Keene, 
waving his cigar in the air in a manner which 
showed him to be a. trifle uplifted. “The 
Yanstons — he’s American— and Mrs. Van- 
ston’s sister.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

• “ Mrs. Vanston’s sister* went on Keerte, 

“ is the prettiest woman I ever saw in my life.” 

“ Then avoid her, my good sir, as if she 
were the plague,” said Ruthven, grimly. 

“Oh, come, you’re not that sort, arc 
you?” asked Keene, lightly. “I have* 
never looked upon you as a flighted •being, 
Ruthven.” 
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U A blighted being?” said tt;e young man, 
slowly. “ Hut I think that is prftty much 
the si/e of it. Ves, on the whole, 1 think 1 
am a blighted being. If l am, most certainly 
a woman did it.’’ 

“ Curious. 1 thought you lived in a world 
with nO women in it. I have been rather 
looking forward to the fact that Mrs. Vanston's 
sister ‘Would make you change your place of 
residence. It isn't only that she’s prettv, you 
know 

“Then you expected to meet In r here? ” 

“ Mv good sir, •that s what I came here 
for. 1 knew the Mansions were coming into 
Switzerland over the Condon.” 

“ I lumph ! ” 

“ \ < >u won t say ‘ 1 1 uni] )h !’ when you've 
seen her.” 

kuthven had not hi cn smoking, but now 
he sat down on the low stones by the road 
side and lit up. Keene leaned at. his side, 
and ga/e/1 at the sunset and whistled softly ; 
his heart just tlu-n was full of the poetry of 
life, though ordinarily he was a most prosaic 
mortal. 

“Jove ! She is pretty ! ” In 1 presently said, 
under his breath. “ Hut, then, so is Mrs. 
Vanston ; but how any man could have 
married her when he* had seen her sister 
You know it’s the indescribable something ; 
1 suppose Helen of Troy had it. ’ 

“ Way probably.” 

“Well! I see it's no good to expect any 
sympathy from you to-night : to morrow, 
when you ^iafe seen her 1 ” 

Ruthwn leaned forward, staling at the 
ground ; presently he began to speak : “ I 
met a ’Amman once,” he said. “ WAman ! 
she was hardly more than a girl. She was 
lovely, refilled, brave, tender. She had eyes 
one could lose one's sou I in : a mouth 
Well 1 never mind that. She was a hypo 
erite and a traitor. When she had got what 
she wanted, she apnlogi/ed so nieely ’ 
for making a fool of me. Oh, I know what 
you are going to say : that all women are not 
like that. 1 answer, if that woman was a 
traitor, then every woman that cut lived has 
in her the capacity for treachery. Mind von, 
this waijj the right kind of woman ; 1 have 
met both kinds, and I b.iow.” 

* “ It's a hopelcsg task,” said Keene, gravely! 
“ to expect a man not to profit by his own 
experience. 'Talk is of no use. To-morrow 
you shall see Mrs. Vanston’s sister.” 

Next morning, however, when the little 
hotel volony lyet at breakfast, ‘Ruthven liad 
, eaten, and was off. He had decided, on 


beholding the crystal clearness of the morn- 
ing, to make the ascent of the Hortelhorn, an 
# easy climb which Keene did not care to 
attempt again. It was afternoon when he 
returned. People were having tea on ,ithe 
terrace in fnont of the dependance, where 
the shadows were beginning to temper the 
heat of the day. 

*' Where is Mr. Keen. ” he asked, of two 
amiable spinsters who invited him to tea. 

“Strolling in tlu^ woods with the new 
arrivals are they friends of yAurs, Mr. 
Kuthven ? American, are they not ? ’ 

“ Mr. Mansion is Amniran, l understand : 
hut they are Keene s fi muds. 1 do not. know’ 
them at all.” 

“ Pretty girls, both Mis. Vanston and her 
sister: all the young hh.m in the hotel seem 
to be talking a In nit tlu m. ” 

I will stroll along in that direction, 1 
think, and meet them. Miss what ever-her- 
lunir is must be sonu oung out of the com 
moii to make Kerne enthusiastic: he’is 
not prone to enthusiast • 

A winding palhNIu ugh the woods led 
round the shoulder o! hill : there was, in 
f:i<t , more than one >ath, thridding the 
fragrant dusk of the pii In the heat:, the 
stillness and the pca< . John kuthven felt 
the delicious lassitudi which comes after 
‘bodily effoit. Nobod\ >.is in sight or sound. 
Jle sat down on one o ’he rustic scats with 
his pip<»; and. drowsn. . dreamed a dream. 
In his dream, the wom. u whom he had met 
at the other side n| tit. world stood bt/ide 
him. She did not spras. but she ga/ed wist 
fully at him, with eves that besought pardon. 

“Will you never hggive me? J have 
suffered so,” she said. 

k ‘ I will never forgive \ou,” lie replied, 
doggedly ; and then she laughed in scorn. 

“ 1 lave I deceived you again ? ” she (.Vied, 
in light moekerv. 

The laugh was horribly clear and real— it. 
woke him from sleep. lie stumbled to his 
feet with a tremor running ihrough all his 
liii^hs, and confronted four people on the 
narrow path before lwm. 

She was there in bodily presence, Claire 
Hurst, the woman who had befooled him; 
and at the same .moment that he became 
conscious that it w{s she, a clear little llute- 
like voice cried : • • 

“Oh, Claire! Claire! Surely it is the 
Captain ? ’ 

“ The C aptain, unless I dream,” said the 
sweetest voice in the* world, with intire com 
posurc, and its owner stretched out a hand! 
as in friendly recognition. 
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The man held his breath. A thousand 
thoughts ran through his brain. Should he 
rut its e that hand? No! I 1 ultimately pride 
stepped in. To do that would be to make 
himsell ridieulous before this audience : if 
he wanted to humble her, surelv other means 
lay ready to his hand ? lie could expose her 
to Keene. After a just- perceptible hesitation, 
he took her hand and, dropped it instantly ; 
but not too soon to perceive that she was 
shaking like a leaf. 

Mrs. Vanston came up smiling, and lifting 
her pretty baby fad*. A You lememMcr m*.*. 
Captain, don't you ? % 

"Certainly 1 do, Mrs. Vanston." 

Aha ! ” jovially cried Mr. Vanston, a 
plump, little, merry - looking man, with a 
Yankee accent. “ IVe heard about you, 
Captain, and often heard Maidie and Claire 
say they would like to meet you again ! 


Well ! The good old worlds not 
s'ueh a big place after all, is it ?” 

Ruthven looked as if he hardly 
felt it big enough to contain Miss 
Hurst and himself: 
but he committed 
himsell to no expres- 
sion ot opiifion on 
the subject*. He 
/ lound himself ah 

stractedly walking 
along # at Mrs. Yan- 
ston's side, in 
the narrow path, 
listeifing to her 
clear little |»i j) 
ing treble, as 
she commented 
u p o n t h e 
strangeness of 
the meeting. 

“ 1 was mar- 

• 

r i e <1 t h r e e 
months after 
our adv enture m\ 
California,” she 
said. " Freddie 
was travelling 
West to see the 
country, and he 
came to IVbhle- 
brook, and 
11 And stayed 
there till 1 got 
vwhal I wanted 
lu x;, Maidie?" 
gleefully cued 
the beaming 
bred die*, who 
evidently was still much in love. 

Ruthven noted the rare diamonds on 
Maidie's little lingers, and the rct/icrt/ir gown 
she wort*, and concluded that Freddie was rich. 

** MCs Hurst has not vet thrown herself 
awav ? " he said, drily. 

" t 'laire ? Oh, no ! We say, Fivddie and 
I, that she has grown so used to saying ‘No,’ 
that she will ne ver get rid of the habit.” 

( ’hire and Keene were* some* paces behind, 
lingering to look .at the setting sun through 
the interlacing boughs. 

" Poor devil ! ” thought .Ruthven. “ I mast 
lead him out of his fool's paradise.” 

No other word passed between Ruthve*n 
and the woman who had so strangely crossed 
his path. They separated silently at the 
hotel door, and the man went up to his room.* 
Here Keen# found him a little; later, occupied 
in packing up his things. 
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“ Halloa ! What’s up now?,” he asked. 

“ I’m going away,” replied Ruthven, shortly. 

“On account of Miss Hurst?” 

“ Kxactly.” 

“ .Explanation needed hero. Accounts 
don’t tally. Miss Hurst tells me you rendered 
her aj'reat service: that she did you an 
injustice, and is delighted to have tin* chance 
to teft you so : you, on the contiary. shun 
her like the pestilence.” 

Ruthven stood up, very white. 

“ Keene,' he said, “you-em love*. You 
won’t believe a woid I say: hut I a in in duty 
bound to ,/tell you, before I go, what I know 
about ( 'laire Hurst.” 

“ By all means, let's hear the worst,” said 
Keene, in a confident voice, in which, never- 
theless, a strain of anxiety was audible, lie 
sat down on the bed. 

“Once,” began Ruthven, entirely without 
preface, “when I was very down on my luck, 
I went to the mines at ( 'opperville. They 
were an ornery set down there, as you may 
guess ; and a parcel of them were little better 
than assassins. But there was one who was 
the worst far the worst of the lot. Ik* 
sinned even against what code ol Iioikmh* and 
morals that scum still retained among then 
Selves. So they set 


him to death. That was too much for me ; 
I should have dearly liked U;j punch the 
brute’s head : but for a dozen men to 
murder one, was another matter. I went 
into the thick of it, and fought for that 
beast as if hv had been rny brother ; and I 
was the one who was on hand when the 
sheriffs officers came. 1 was covered with 
dirt and blood, and they look it all for 
granted. The only friend I had within call, 
whose word was wort! a i ushlighl, was Colonel 
Hurst, of Bebblebrook. They let me send 
an express for him ; but he- didn't come. 
In justice to* him, I ought to sav that I heard 
a long while afterwards that he was away : 
a week later he did come too late. They 
do things pretty sharp in those parts ; and, 
after they had waited a day or two, Mike, 
>f hands, cam > me in the night. 

“ ‘ kook here.' said a-; ‘they'll string you 
up, sure enough : tin \ ve been longing for 
years to make an e\an pie of this camp. I 
don't feel like owning ip my own share in it, 
to save you ; but 1 do feel like helping you 
to make off. There's Mends of mine up in 
the hills over in wha. they called Dungeon 
( lap who’ll be glad cm -ugh of your company, 
and you can lay low ti ; things blow over.’ 

11 1 t. m 1< his offer: there 
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• “And those two girls were Mrs. Vanston 
and her sister?” cried Keene, excitedly. 

“ Just so.” There fell a long silence. 
Ruthven was chewing the end of his bleached* 
locking moustache, and staring at the floor. 
“ She got round me,” he said. I had never 
loved a woman before. I gave her all my 
soul, and she knew I gave it. She let me 
kiss her mogith ; put that in your pipe and 
>moke it, Keene ! . . . . I helped them to 
escape" throwing up, j^y so doing, as she 
must hafe known, my only way to earn a 
living. I wandered away to a town where 1 
\ws not known, hoping to evolve some 
scheme whereby I might see her face again. 
And there I heard, <piite bv chance, that the 
man who helped me to escape had been 
crushed by a falling rock, and, finding himself 
dying, had cleared mv name. So I was live. 

I went straight to her and heard, front her 
o\yn lips, the confession of her own fraud. 
That’s all." 

* Another silence fell upon the room ; 
through it, the sound of the dinner-hell 
clanged through tin* hotel. After a moment. 
Keene asked, almost timidly : “ Is that 
really all, Ruthven ? ” 

“All? Yes, there is nothing more. That 
was the end.” 

“ '1’hen you must excuse me if I say that 
1 think you take too serious a view of it." 

“ Too serious ? " » , 

14 Yes, 1 think Miss Hurst wn> justified up 
loathe hilt in what she did. She was in an 
aw’^il position : her liltle sister was entirely 
dependent uj)on her: their lives- may, even 
more than their lives- were in tin* power of a 
set of ruffians. She used t In* onlv means she 
had.” 

“ She is a traitor," said Ruthven, doggedly. 
“ I had not deceived her. What 1 did was 
in the way of business : but she betrayed the 
soul she had awakened. Dante keeps his 
lowest hell for traitors. However, 1 have 
done my duty. 1 have warned yon : if yon 
do not think it matters 

“No, I do not think it matters 1 ” eped 
Keene, as one throwing off gladly an insidious 
apprehension. “ You have relieved my mind 
of an immense load ! She is a spirited girl, 
and I admire her pluck ! What you have 
told me raises her a hundredfold in my 
estimation. So, now you have discharged 
your duty, we may consider the matter 
closed.” 

“ Yes,” said Ruthven, with a deep breath, 
“ the matter is closed nmv.” 

The Vanston party were already dining 
when the two young men walked into the 


room, and look their seats at another of the 
long tabfes. * Claire Hurst did not look at 
either of them ; hut she said, under her 
breath, to Maidie : “ He has been telling Mr. 
Keene all about it." . 

“ He would not be so mean," said Maidie. 

“ He would stop short at nothing, in his 
hatred of me," said Claire. “ 1 felt if. scorch 
me this evening in the wood. I low he c an 
hate !*” 

“ If he is going to he disagreeable, I hope 
lie will go awav, « remarked Maidie, peaceably. 
“ He docs look rather explosive*." 

“ I was going to be so misguided as to ask 
him to forgi\e lne,” replied Claire ; “hut if 
he has told, I will tear out my tongue sooner.” 

“ Are von going to bring your guitar into 
the woods and sing to us this evening, as you 
did at Arolla, Miss Hurst?” asked Stafford 
Keene, after dinner. 

“ And as you did at Dungeon Cap,” said 
a mucking soiec at his elbow. “.It would 
he ijuite a reminder of old times, would it 
not. M rs. \ anston ? " 

“ ( )h. Captain I must call you that,” 
cried Maidie, Mr. Keene says you are 
going it wav 1 " 

“ I did think of going, hut my guide says 
l must not go vet. He has been so unfor- 
tunate as to get me up two mountains with- 
out breaking my neck, and he wants me to 
give him one more chance he guarantees 
to do it all right the third lime. It seems a 
pity to balk such a laudable ambition,” said 
Ruthven, politely. • 

Maidie laughed gaily. Claimed turned 
awav, and moved towards the house, and 
Keel V bounded after her to carry the guitar- 
ease. 

The first stars were beginning to show 
in the stainless heavens. 'The mountains, 
and the warm, still night, made the scene 
strangelv reminiscent ol California. 

As Keene took the guitar-ease from Claire’s 
hand, he said, in a low voice : — 

“ Rutin en has been telling me the manner 
of vour lirst meeting and of your parting.” 

She stopped short upon the steps ol the 
hotel, and looked the young man in the 
eyes. 41 1 was to blame, was 1 not?” 

“ Not in the least.* 

* Sin? looked regretfully him a momeitt, 
in silence. tc l wish you had not said that,” 
she said, in a vexed way. 

“ You wish 1 had not said it?” 

“ Yes ; it gives me a low opinion of your 
judgment,” said she, with a half-petulant* 
laugh. “ hDen Mr. Ruthven gees more truly 
than that.” ' . , 
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Keene followed her, mystified. I, ike a Slowly and proudly she rose, and turned- 
white-robed spirit of the twilight, she flitted back, as though to go to the house. He 

before him down the woodland path, follow- came towards her,, square and determined, 

ing the load-star of Maidie’s pale-blue gown, 'nis grey eyes looking hard in the starlight. 
They all stopped at a. point where a rustic Abruptly lie said : — t 

seat had been placed, and the two girls sat “ I have to f 1d Keene how you treated me.” 
down. .The three men leaned against the “Then we are quits,” she replied, calmly,, 
adjacent firs, and the cigars of two of them stopping suddenly and facing him. “Do 

made the. night air fragrant. you think 1 fear you ? We t nre not in 

Claire played. She would only’ play California now.” 
sprightly airs, and sing little, heartless, “ What makes you say wc are quits? ” 

graceful French songs, which did not appeal “ If you think, as 1 suppose you 1 do think, 

to her hearers. Her mien had never been that I care for Mr. Keene’s good opinion, you 

more blythe, her notes more clear. When have done me as great an injury by telling 

she had dhne, tired at last, and the last notes him, as I did you by employing stratagem to 

had died away down the ravine, and melted save Maidie and me.” 

into the rustling of the falls, Kuthven broke “ Nothing of the kind : he does not care a 
silence. pin. 5 * 

“Von have not improved since I last “ That does not altei your conduct: you 

heard you, Miss Hurst.” 

“ 1 am surprised that 
you should say that,” she 
answered, lightly. 

“You sang better at 
/ l)ungeon Gap,” lie slowly 
repeated ; “ but, then, you 
see, more depended upon it.” 

“ Just so,” she answered, 
gravely. 

“ Won’t you give ns some- 
thing more —pathetic?” asked 
Keene. “ I am in a senti- 
mental mood to night.” 

She let fall her arms with 
a weary gesture. “No more 
to-night, ”,slfe cried, “especially 
sin ce I h a ve fa i 1 ed t o pi ea sc. ' ' * 

* “You cannot fail to 
please ; but 1 like to be 
moved as well, said Keene. 

“Miss Hurst is equally 
good at both,” said Kuthven, 
immediately. 

As he spoke, some of the 

* other guests came down the 
path, attracted by the sounds 
o( music. 'They were clamor- 
ous for another song, but 
Claire was obstinate, and 
would not oblige.' One lively 
young lady, to whom Kgeene 
had been rathej attentive 
two days ago, took posses- 
sion of him ; and, the Win- 
stons, moving on with some 
others down the path, the 

girl found herself, before she y 

knew.it, left face to face with • ' 

. Kuthven. turn we akk quits.” 
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fold him with the desire to injure me in his 
eyes. You have relieved me of a weight. I 
thought you were greater than I. In fact, 
over since you went away, that day on the 
pina/a, I have been so weak as to wish 
earnestly to ask your pardon. Now you have 
come down to my level, and restored my self- 
respect.” 

“ Keene wtis my friend, and I wished to save 
him unhappiness. It was my duty to think 
of him before you.” $ 

“ Maidje was mv sister, and I wished to 
save her life : it was my duty to think of her 
before you.” she retorted. 

‘‘'There is a difference. You acted a lie, 
to save your sister ; I told the truth, to save 
my friend. Hut all happens as it always 
docs: the lie succeeded : the truth is a 
iailure.” 

'The tears rushed to her eyes. “Oh, you 
an* cruel,” she cried, in a voice which had a 
wail in it. 

# “The tortured are often cruel,” he said, 
“when it comes to he their turn." 

She dashed the tears # away. “You shall 
not make me suffer,” she breathed, defiantly ; 
“and, when you say that you told Mr. Keene 
the truth about me, because he is your friend, 
you are saying what is false. You told him, 
because you wished to be revenged on me lor 
the trick 1 played you. However, you have* 
failed, as you say.” • t • 

They faced each other breathlessly in the 
moonlight. 1 1 is eye hungrily perused each 
.lindgimyit of the face which had haunted his 
dreams for three years. It was slightly 
altered : the contours were less round, the 
mouth softer, the expression less iusoiteiante, 
more intense. W hat a face ! And she, too : 
had not those grey eyes, with their look of 
dumb suffering, under those curious, heavy, 
fair "brows, been in her memory ever since 
they parted on the piazza at Hebblcbrook ? 
The poignancy of what she felt seemed to 
enfold her like a flame : she stared at him 
like one fascinated. 

“ You have no longer the wish to ask *my 
pardon?” he said at last, with a sneer that 
brought the blood to her cheek like a whip. 

“None ; you are not magnanimous. One 
only humbles oneself before someoge who 
would understand — a gentleman, for example.*' 

“ 1 do not believe you* have any shame in 
you,” he slowly said. 

“ None. I had — but you have dissipated 
it. 1 would have saved you pain in every 
way I coaid, because *1 treated you most 
unfairly. Hut now, I only wish it were in 
my power to make you suffer ; and I glory in 


knowing that ,1 am safe from you. Nothing 
that you "could possibly do could give me 
pain.” 

lake care!” he cried. “If you taunt 
me, there is no knowing what 1 might do.” 

“ Whatever you do, or do not do, will be 
just the same,” she steadily replied ; “you 
cannot possibly injure me in the eyes of the 
man Hove ; and 1 care for nothing elsa.” 

Her eyes were full upon him, as with 
deliberate emphasis she hurled this ultimate 
stroke at him. And it seemed .as if the lire 
in them literally struck sparks from his. 

“ You do not know my influence over 
Keene,” he flashed. # 

‘Over Mr. Keene What bearing has 
that on tin. subject? said, ‘the man — I 

love.’ " 

He stood for some moments, tense, quiver- 
ing with passion, almost beside himself with 
Stress of feeling. 

“ 1 will make it the business of n\y life to 
find him." he threatened, “and he shall know 
what I know about von.” 

‘ Ah, save yourself the trouble,” she 
returned, sweetly, “for he knows it already.” 

• 

A spell of glorious weather had no doubt 
set in. with a steady barometer, and every 
prospect of lasting ; and, when the Vanstons 
had been three days at Nerithal, Freddie 
and Stafford Keene determined to make the 
ascent of the ( iabelberg. Ruthven was 
away : he had started to walk alone over the 
(iondnn, had slept one night *iii # Italy, and 
would he returning next evening but the 
weather was so exceptionally favourable that 
the glides advised the others not to wait 
for him. 

'They started, therefore, in the afternoon, 
hoping to reach the lower Hut, sleep there, 
and make the whole ascent the following day. 

They had been gone about two hours when 
Rutjiven returned. He got back in time for^ 
table d'hote , and Maidie Vanston plaintively 
demanded his protection after dinner, as 
their gentlemen had left them all alone. 

Thev went -out and sal down on one of 
the seats outside the salon. The hotel was 
very full, and some of the visitors were 
dancing inside. Rilthvcn asked Maidie to 
Vlanee with him, and shv 'accepted. “It 
seems so funny and nice to he dancing with 
you, Captain,” she said, happily. “ I think 
it was so delightful our chancing to meet 
you : do you know, just at first, I was rather, 
frightened that you wouldn’t speak to us?” 

“ What cduld have made* you suppose 
that?” 
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“Oh— you know I was there, on the degrees, poured her light in floods into the 

piazza— the day you came to* see* Claire.” mysterious recesses of the valley ; by-and-by 
“Oh — ah, yes. And you thought 1 should she sent a shaft of radiance in through a 
bear malice ? ” 1 window to the bed whereon Claire lay tossing 

“Well, 1 thought perhaps you might.” to and fro in sleepless unrest. 

“ And you see no signs of it ? ” She sat up in bed, and locked her not 

She laughed out merrily. “ Why, no!” hands round her knees, 
she had caught some of I* ruddies American- “Oh,” she whispered, “it is too much 
isms "“Claire says you and she are quite pain; 1 cannot bear it any more. I must 
good friends.” tell Maidie we must, go away tomorrow. 

“Ah ! Just what I should have expected After three years full of the pain of longing, 
her to say.” , , just as I was beginning to settle, down in 

“ What do you mean?'’ some soil of content, to think it might be 

“ Your sister is very clever, Mrs. Winston.” possible to forget him to see him again, to 

“Yes, isn't she? And so brave, too. Do find that lie has nut forgotten, that he is red- 
you know, I had diphtheria last winter, in hot against me, a merciless enemy! Oh! 
Dresden, and she nursed me through it.” It is unmanly, shameful, to hi; so implacable.” 

“1 hope this man she is going to marry is She slipped out of bed, and crept to the 
worthy of her." window. 1 1 is eyes so m to be in the dark, 

“What man? She isn’t going to marry, all hunt me," she murmured. “I feel as if 

that I know of," said Maidie, in a mystified his thoughts never left me : as it, e\en if we 
way. , went to another pla ■ , the knowledge of 

“Indeed? 1 was misinformed, then. I his hate would pursin me. Oh! Captain! 
.heard she was very much in love with some Captain!” 
fellow, and that was why she was 
refusing all offers." 

“Oh, Well, if she is, that is lu r ( 
own affair,'' replied Maidie, calmly. 

“ 1 never interfere with her." 

“1 hope you will ask me to the 
wedding, Mrs. Yanston." 

“Oh, I think \<m are sure l<» be 
there, if it ever comes nil." 

“ If? It is uncertain then ? " 

“Yery, I should think. ( 'laiiv might 
change ,her mind, you know : but I 
have never known her keep to the 
same one so long before : in fart, it «* 
would be tru* r," went on Maidie, 
thoughtfully, to say I never knew 
her to care for anvbodv at all before. 

It lias always been somebody else 
who cared for her." 

“Oh, well, as I said before, it is 
to be hoped the gentleman is deserv- 
ing of all this." 

“ If you ask my candid opinion 
of him,” said Maidie, with a little 
trill of laughter, “ 1 think he is rather 
a fool.” 

Claire had disappeared when they 
Returned to the pencil where they had 
left her, nor did she again appear 
that night. 

Til* ('limiting muon went upllie sky, 

And nmvhcie did abide. 

First she silvered the outer edges 
of the mountains, and then, by 
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She pulled aside the curtain, and looked 
out into the* radiance of the night. The 
hotel at Nerithal is built upon both sides of 
the road, and a covered gallery across the 
roafl connects the two halves with each other. 
As Claire stood at her window, site could see 
the window of the room where Ruthven slept, 
in the opposite house. It was a corner room, 
with a very small iron-railed balcony, made of 
one heavy slab of stone, outside the window. 
The girl leaned her forehead listlessly against 
the glass, ^gazing out at the intense clearness 
with which everything was outlined by the 
moonlight : and, as she gazed, there drifted 
between her eyes and the wall of the 
hotel facing her a dimness, as of vapour. 
With an instantly arrested attention, she 
watched it : and in a moment another puff, 
thicker this time, floated into the *iir: 
it came from the window underneath 
Ruthven V one of the windows of the salle- 
d-yianger, and almost instantaneously she 
became convinced that it was smoke. One 
more glance was enough ; a forked, long 
tongue of gleaming red darted across the 
window, and licked up the lace curtains. The 
hotel was on lire ! 

For one instant she remained, fixed and 
rigid ; in the next her nerve had returned to 
her. Thrusting her feet into slippers, she, 
took from the wall a long cloth coat, or 
ulster, which she wore on misty -days in the* 
mountains, and buttoned herself securely into 
it* the next moment, * she was down the 
■passage* and beating at Maidie’s door. 

“ Maidie ! Maidie ! Wake up and let me 
in ! ” 

Maidie’s sleepy, . flower-like face speedily 
appeared. 

“ Maidie, for Heaven’s sake, don’t scream, 
but J believe the hotel is on lire —the other 
side, across the road, you know.” 

“Oh, Claire, what shall we do ? Freddie 
is away,” cried Maidie, desperately, rushing 
to the window, and tearing back the curtain. 
There was now no doubt about it : the flames 
were leaping from the window, and playing 
round the wooden gallery of communication. 

“ Maidie, there is not a moment to be lost 
-he’s in that room, just above the window 
where the flames are,” gasped Claire. V What 
you have to do is to malce a noise sereanl 
as much as you like — cry ‘ Fire 1 ’—rouse the 
hotel. Give me that thick shawl to wrap 
round my head there ! I am going across 
to save him, before it is # too late.” 

She was gone before Maidie could make 
an effort to detain her, even before the full 
significance of what her sister was about to 

Vol. xv.-24. • 


do had flashed upon Mrs. Yanston’s con- 
sciousness. 

Save him she must she would. All her 
pluck, her resolution, was gathered together. 
She ran down the long passage, and gained 
the wooden gallery. The further end of it 
was dark with smoke already. She' heard 
the floor creak under her as she ran. The 
smoke# was dense when she gained the ‘other 
side, but she found the door she sought the 
first door on the left. With both hands she 
pounded and shefbk it. • 

“Mr. Ruthven! Mr! * Ruthven! Wake 
up! The hotel is on lire! FireJ Fire!” 
she screamed as loud as she could. 

She heard many sounds, breaking the 
stillness of the night the opening of doors, 
the sharp echo of startled voices, the cries of 
frightened women ; but there was no sound 
from within the Captain's room. 

“Captain, Captain!” she shrieked, “it is 
I, Claire; answer, if you are alive !’• 

Only silence. 

The flames now had possession of thu 
wooden gallery along which she had come, 
and were roaring at her left. She did not 
hesitate. Feeling absolutely certain that he 
was stupefied by the smoke, she deliberately 
opened the door, and went in. There was a 
good deal of smoke in the room, and a 
terrible smell of burning wood ; the intense 
heat warned her that the floor was burn- 
ing, and might burst into flame at any 
minute. Rut her eyes sought only the 
bed in the corner by the winclt^w. It was 
vacant. She rushed to the window* gaspiqg 
in thy ever thickening smoke, and saw, with 
wild relief, that the bed had not been used — 
it was quite smooth and neat, and Ruthven 
was not in the room at all ; lie must be some- 
where out of doors. The revulsion of feeling, 
after her moments of tension, was almost too 
sudden. For a minute everything was blurred 
before her eyes, and the smoke-wreaths swam , 
up and down ; the next she was realizing, 
with a new terror, that, having got into the 
room, it was not possible for her to get out 
again. She had left the door open, and so 
supplied the draught needed to kindle the 
smouldering wood.* Dense volumes #ol black 
, smoke were rolling *up from the floor, and 
across the open doorway she could see re3- 
leaping flames. There was only*one chance 
-the little iron balcony. She stepped out- 
side, and shut the window behind her. 

It was a different scene from the moonlit, 
qukit of ten minutes ago. The road seemed 
to be full of 'people, in all kirfcls of uifdress, 
and wild with terror. Everyone was crying out • 
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to know if everyone else was out ofj;he burn- 
ing building: and, when Claire appeared on 
the baleony, there was a chorus of screams. 

“The stable where the ladders are is on 
fire,” she heard someohe say : and with, for 
the first, time, a serious thought of her own 
peril, she glanced downwards, measuring the 
distance between her window and the ground, 
and then backward, into the burning* room 
she had quitted. The fierce heat, even out- 
side, where she stood, showed how great a 
hold the lire' had p obtained. Beginning in 
the empty salle-af/ianger, and as it happened, 
underneath an untenanted room, it had re- 
mained undiscovered until the smouldering 
stage was passed, and it was ready to burst 
into flame at all points. Most 


“ Outside your room, on the balcony 
there. Oh, Captain, they say they cannot get 
•the ladders ! ” 

“In my room!” echoed Ruthven, as if 
stupefied, as his eyes fell on the erect ligi?re, 
outlined black against the glare of flames in 
the room behind her. “ Great heavens, 
how did she get there ? ” 

“ To save you, of course,” screamed Maidie. 
“ It was she who first saw the fire, and she 

ran straight there v’ 

He was no longer listening to her f — he was 
under the window where, on the frail balcony, 
stood the patient figure. Now hope crept 
into Claire’s heart, as she looked down upon 
his upraised face. 

“ Open the window behind you,” he 


of the men present were j .» 

fathers of families, frantic Uttl^SyH 

until their own nearest and 

dearest were safely out of 

danger. ‘ Keene, the 

man who would have ^ / .... 

rushed instantly to . _ 

Miss Hurst’s assist- "Ipfll 

ance, was a wav. The 

kindly old hotel- jL: M 

keeper was infirm > ^ 

his brave daughter 

was round at the - ' ( Z - -'/f . 

stables, helping to ( .Z-', 

get out the terrified y 

horses, whose cries 

were makipg the w J g 

night hidedus. 'There . '/jSSjj 

was no “hope of a 

rescue immediately. 

Clairo swiftly 
made up hermmd 

to wait until the £ ' • 

flames reached her, T ’■> ' 

and then jump. 

It was upon this 
scene that a man / f 
who had run* wildly f 

down the road for /’ > 

a couple of miles . : 

n o w d a s h e d , ' 

breathless and frantic. ydrA? 

Maidie Vanston, f ' 

wishing up and down ' 'V '■ $*?\ 

in the most becoming .. 

of deshabille , swooped 
down upon him, and “™ KY 

. . , .' , , ’ . hkc’.an to m:si i:\o 

seized him by the wrist. 

“Captain! Captain! Thank God, you 
have£ome ! Save Claire, look at 4 .Claire!” 

“Where? Where?” he cried, hoarsely, 
looking wildly in every direction. 












THEY *■' 

HKC’.AN TO UKSl'KN O, ’ 






said, distinctly ; “ just inside the 

room, under a small 
table, is my coil of 

(/ tf/// rope. Quick!” 

eye had m<^a- 
sured the progress of 
\ die flames ; he saw 
■■ //' [ there was no time to 

XZ f'/^ lose; he knew that the 

i'Z/ y- y 1 ‘pening of the window 

' y'//;' , would createadraught, 

- '/ /X /' ' but it was, neverthe- 

^ ^ / less, the only ho[)c. 

P ' 11 a minute the girl 

p had ^secured the 

emerged with'. t in 
her hand; as she 

flames seemed to 

'' “you c^^ a reel 

knot, can’t you ? ” 

' . She obeyed, 

without a word, and let the 
> ' end down to him. In a single 

V moment, as it seemed to those 

’* watching, he had seized it, 

and * was up on the narrow 
, ' ledge # beside her ; no mean 

feat, even for one who had 
roughed it for years. And, 
as he gained it^ the glass of the window, 
was shivered, *and the flatiies rushed-, 
whistling, out. 

Standing himself outside the iron 




\\ ithout 
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rails, his feet between them, he lifted her 
in bo-th aritis. “ Put your arms round my 
neck,” he jerked out, under his breath,, 
‘*and hang on— cling to me with all your 
might, I must have both hands free. Now, 
are you ready ?” • 

“ Yes, yes,” she sobbed. “ Oh, be quick, 
my feet are so scorched. Oh ! the flames ; 
my head ! 

He snatched the shawl she still held, and 
wrapped it right round* her head, then, with 
infinite caution, began to descend. He had 
nut time so much as to wrap a handkerchief 
run nd his bare hands : and, when he had let 
himself down from the railing, and their 
combined weight hung upon the rope, the 
pain was excruciating: but the convulsive 
grip of those clinging arms brought a fierce 
joy that held agony at bay. , 

It was not a great distance to the ground, 
birt it was far enough : for, just as his feet 
touched earth, and he heard the ringing cheer 
of the bystanders, her grasp relaxed, and she 
sank together in his arms, a dead weight. 

With a strange gentleness he pulled off the 
stilling shawl, and gazed at the small white 
lace, soiled with smoke, and drawn with pain. 

Is she hurt, oh, is she hurt i tried 
Maidie, rushing towards him. 

“'The shoes are burnt off her feet, 
and her hair is singed,” he said, in 
an odd, quavering voice that .was 
hardly recognisable. “ Where shall* 

1 t*arry her ? You must ascertain 
■ the%injurios to her feet at once.” 

“ And the injury to your hands,” 
said a bystander, impulsively. 

“ Heavens, man, you have cut them 
to the bone.” 

‘“Nothing of the sort,” he returned, 
in ungrateful anger, muffling his 
hands in his handkerchief. 

As he spoke, there was a dull 
('rash. It was the fall of the stone 
shelf on which Claire had stood 
three minutes ago. 

'Hie side of the hotel in which 
the Yanstons had theif rooms was 
quite untouched by the fire, and, 
piloted by Maidie, he carried Claire 
up to her room, and laid her on the 
bed. The ladies’-maid, *a capable 
woman, was immediately in attend- 
ance, and there was no excuse for 
Ruthven to linger. He laid her 
down out of his arms, with a slow, 
yearning tenderness that seemed as 
h it could not release her. Then 
he turned, and looked at Maidie, 


and his visually hard grey eyes were luminous 
with tears. 

“ She went over there— to rouse me ? ” he 
slowly said. 

Maidie nodded, politely showing him the 
door. 

“ How do you know? " he wistfully, asked, 
interposing his powerful frame in the door- 
way. • 

“She told me so, and I should have 
stopped her if I could : but it was too. late. 
She saw the gallery was eatehiifg (ire, and she 
ran .... but I suppose you were not 
there?” 

“ No, 1 was out, up the pass. I could not 
sleep.” 

She held out her hand. “ You came back 
just in time,” she said, gratefully, as she 
politely but firmly shut the door in his face. 

“Yes, she says she will see you this 
morning: she wants to thank you. • But you 
must go up to the little salon, for she cannot 
stand yet.” 

John Ruthven followed Maidie up the 
stairs, with his heart thumping wildly, and 
his gteat limbs actually shaking. It was a 
week since the fire, and Claire had suffered 
severely from shock. After galloping madly 
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to Stockalper for the doctor, there l^ad been 
nothing more for Ruthven to do. Freddie 
Vanston and Keene had returned, in the 
course of the next day, and there was no 
longer the least need- for his, Ruthvcifs, 
services. Keene had been unable to bear 
the enforced inaction, and had gone to 
Belalp for a few days, until Miss Hurst 
should have recovered. He represented 
forcibly to Ruthven that it would be 
decidedly more graceful in him to retire too ; 
more especially as his bedroom had been 
completely t burnt ‘out. But no human 
persuasion i- would have availed to draw 
Ruthven from the spot : and only the clever 
little mistress of the hotel knew the secret of 
his domicile for the next few nights. 'The 
fire had been prevented from spreading, and 
by dint of turning the large salon in the 
dependance into a dining-room, the guests 
suffered the minimum of discomfort. 

And now she had said she wished to see 
him ; and, in the quiet and the remorse of 
the last few days, he had made up his mind 
what to say to her. 

The little salon was Hooded with sunlight, 
and Claire lay on a sola not far frofii the 
window, dressed in white, her bandaged feet 
hidden under a pale blue shawl. Ruthven 
had never seen her on a sofa, or in any sense 
an invalid before. She had seemed an imper- 
sonation of radiant health and independence. 
Now he felt himself a great clumsy brute 
before her. 

They shtot hands calmly enough, with 
Maidie's eye upon them ; but Claires look 
fixed itself upon the strappings of plaster 
visible upon his hands. His eyes followed 
her wistful gaze ; and he coloured, and 
faltered in his unready commonplaces. In 
a minute or two, Freddie came calling for 
Nlaidie at the door, and she went out to him, 
leaving these two alone. 

«. Then Ruthven begin to speak, at oicre, 
and blindly, in ease his resolution should 
evaporate. 

He sat with his hands clasped, and hang- 
ing between his knees, his eyes fixed on the 
iloor. 

“May* I say something?'’ he asked 
nervously. 

“ Certainly, ” said she, as if a little 
surprised. 

“Well, this is about what it comes to : you 
tried to save my life that night at the risk of 
your own : you . . . hurt yourself in so doing. 
I want to tell you that I am not such a lioiiod 
as not* to know* how generous that was, after 
S.he way Tvc treated you. In these days that 


you have been ill, I have been thinking : and 

I don’t feel very proud of the way I have 
behaved to you, all through. I don’t expect 
you can ever forgive me, but I am going to 
atone, as far as I can. I will go away, aftd 
never trouble 'you again : and if you like, I 
will tell Keene I am a liar ; and .... and 
. . . . of course, 1 shall not carry out that 
low threat of mine, to find this man you. . . . 
care about, and tell him. 1 shall jimt take 
myself off, out of youhway : but J felt as if J 

could not go without telling you that* 

that ” There was a long pause. 

Claire lay motionless and attentive, but 
no more was forthcoming ; and, after some 
long seconds of silence, Ruthven jumped up, 
and went to the window, standing with his 
back to her, and his hands in his pockets. 

“ Do you mean that you have . . . forgiven 
me?" she said, at last. 

He laughed. “Have you forgiven me is 
perhaps more the question.’’ , 

“ Why, if you forgiv< me because 1 tried 
to save you from bi;ing burnt alive, I must 
needs forgive you, who did actually save me 
from the same fate. I wis glad, at the last 
minute, to be saved. 1 thought l wanted 
to die ; but being burned is too dreadful, 
and I turned coward.” 

. He moved round from the window. 

“ You wanted to die ? ’ he repeated ; “ you, 
\?ho love a man that beiit ves in you ? ’’ 

“ I never said I loved a man that believed 
in me," she cried, quickb . /’ 

“ You said nothing could injure you* in 'die 
eyes of the man you love." 

“ You forgot to ask whv : it is because 
nothing could make him think worse of me* 
than he does already.” 

“ You mean to tell me the man you love 
thinks badly of you ? ” t 

She spread out her hands. “ Naturally ; 
he knows of me what you do.” 

“ Ah ! ’* he cried, with a sudden self- 
abandonment, as if the cry must find 
utterance : “but, then, you do not love me ! ” 

She was silent some while; at last, “Do 
you mean that if you knew I loved you, you 
would believe in me ? ” she asked at last, 
very low. 

He came nearer, fixing his eyes on her. 

“ If I knew you Ibved me if I knew you 
loved me,” he said* almost in a whisper. 

II There was the time when I thought you 
did, and when it seemed as if the heat of that 
love shrivelled up difficulties, and swept away 
obstacles. I had the strength and courage of 
ten men ; for your blessed sake I would be 
pure, and honourable, and strong and great. 
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Everything in me that was good broke into 
life at your t.luch. And then 1 found that I 
was not your lover, but your tool merely.' 5 
His tones had risen ; he cheeked himself: in 
die •full tide of passion he stopped short. 
“Forgive me,'’ he said, in a trembling voice, “1 
forgot you are ill. I am a brute shall 1 go?" 

He was standing close to her, and she 
reached out,* and softly grasped one of his 
injured Jiands. “ Not till 1 have told you 
something,” she gasped* “There is some- 
thing that he -that man I love does not 
know. I want to tell you what it is. He 
dunks that I am — that kind of girl, that I 
had had practice in that sort of thing. lie 
does not know that that was the only time: 
that von are the only man who has ever 
she hid her face in her hands. “I wanted to 
tell vou that," she faltered. • 


you were-yiioUi good man. I was ashamed 
to think that you had attracted me. I still 
thought that, when you came to IVbblebrook. 
1 could not trust myself. It was not until 
after you were gone that I realized : that l 
understood the thing I had done. 1 have 
always known that l owed it to you u> tell 
you this. Now, you haw: heard. Will it 
will it make you think more kindlv of me?' 1 

“ You tell me this," said the bewildered 
man, “and you say the man you love does 
not know it ? " * 

“Oh, yes, he does he does!" Hu: cried, 
snatching her hand from his to hide* her face 
again. “ Hi* did not know it, before : but he 
must know it now, he must know it now ! " 

He reached out, and drew nwav her hands 
from before her face. Their eyes met : and, 
in utter silence, some moments went l>v. 

'Then the man drew a long 
breath. 










“Yes," he said, linfily and 
clear. “ He knows it now. I 

shall not insult you bv asking 

you if you are trilling 
with me this time, 
( Haire." 

“1 love you l 
have always loved 
you since* that day on 
the piazza, Captain.” 
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In the pause that followed, he knelt down 
beside her couch : he would have spoken, 
but she silenced him with a gesture. 

“ I want you to know why 1 did it," she went 
«>n, not daring to meet his eyes. “ 1 mean, 
what put it into my head to conquer you. 
It was because, the very tjrst moment we met, 
I felt you were stronger than I. I had never 
lelt that about any man before. I would 
not own it to myself, because then I thought 


He leaned towards her, stretching # out h;s 
arms ; there rested on his face a st rangy 
radiance, as if a vision of "great peace had 
broken on his sight. 

“ And no man but me has ever kissed you? 5 
he asked, with quivering breath. 

“ Xo one. 1 always felt that you were 
somewhere ip the world : and therc # was 
always just the chance -the l£ast chance— 
that you might want to kiss me again.” 
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IN the leisure of 
country - house 


He, and the con 
. fulence of the 
smoking noom, I have enjoyed 
opportunity of learning the 
views of a high authority on 
the delicate question of proxi- 
mate Premiers on either side. 

If I were permitted to name 
the oracle, his expressed views 
would gain alike in personal 
interest find in weight. That 
privilege is withheld : hut I 
am at liberty to record the 
dicta, which, though not 
professing to be a verbatim 
report of intermittent eon 
versation carried over some 
period, may be accepted as 
nil accurate record, since it 
has been seen in proof by the 
statesman to whom l am 
indebted for permission to 
publish the^ re\iew of the 
situation *s it stands at the 
«pening‘of a new Session. 

' Harcourt will 
never be Pre- 
mier,” said my 
’friend, “and, 
though not personally enamoured of his 
company, I profoundly regret it. It is an 
unexpected, undeserved termination of a 
hard-working, brilliant, and, I believe, i*irclv 
patriotic career. Harcourt has made great 
sacrifices of case, time, and money for the 
public service. As you know, when he 
decided upon a political career he deli- 
berately sacrificed a large and increasing 
income* at the Parliamentary Par. What he 
lias since received in the wav of Ministerial 
salary is probably not equal to sixpence in 
the pound on what he would have netted 
had he stuck to his work in the Committee- 
rooms upstairs. As lar as Ministerial life is 
concerned, ill-luck pursued him from the 
beginning. Scarcely had lie, running- in 
double harness with Henry James, worried 
Gladstone into making him, conjointly with 



sir 

WILLIAM 
HARCOURT. ; 


A TOWKKINf, nil’AIIIM K. 


his comrade, a Law* Officer 
of Vhe Crown, t than the 
Liberals were swept out of 
Downing Street, and re- 
mained in the wilderness for 
six years. 

“When in 1893 Mr. G.’s 
hint at desire to resign the 
Premiership was somewhat 
hurriedly snapped at by 
his stricken colleagues in 
the (.’abinct, Harcourt Had 
good n-ason to expect that 
the reversal of the office 
wo^ld fall to him. Perhaps 
it would, had net his temper 
been rather Planlagenct than 
Archiepiscopal. He has a 
towering impatience of any- 
thing approaching- -I don’t 
say stupidity, but — - mental 
slowness. At heart he is 
one of the kindest men in 
the world. Hut he has a 
way of sitting upon people, 
and, his weight being el 0* 
_ -2* phantine, the experience of 
the sufferer is neither for- 
U ** /~c j gettable nor forgivable. 'The 

story goes that in January, 
1S93, his colleagues in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet with oho accord Ipcgan 
to make excuse from serving under him as 
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Premier. I don’t know whether that’s 
true. But I can testify that, very early 
in the run of the Rosebery Cabinet, there* 
were persistent rumours of Harcourt’s 
approaching resignation. I took the liberty 
of asking one of the * 

least excitable of his 
colleagues whether 
there was any foun- 
dation for the report. 

‘ I don’t know what 
Hareourt* is going to 
do,’ he said, ‘ but 
I ’ll tell you what. 

As things are going 
now, if he doesn’t 
resign soon, we 
shall.’ 

“ There was evi- 
dently a tiff on at the 
time, which blew over, 
njid they all lived 
happily after up to 
the unexpected and, 
in ordinary circum- 
stances, inadequate 
cordite explosion. 

“Mr. C.’s resig- 
nation naturally 
opened up a pros- 
pect of Harcourt's 
advancement to the 
vacant post. By common consent* he had 
earned the preferment.* There was no one 
on* the* Treasury Bench of the House of 
Commons who might reasonably compete 
with him. That he should have been passed 
over in favour of a colleague of less than half 
His term of service, one who more than a 
dozen years earlier had actually served as his 
junjpr at the Home Office, was sufficient to 
disturb a temperament more equable than 
that of the Lord of Mai wood. The late- 
comers to the toil of the vineyard, paid on 
equal terms with those who had laboured 
from break of day, were in quite ordinary 
case compared with Lord Rosebery exalted to 
the Premiership over the head of Sir William 
Hareourt. But things were so ordained, and 
if, whilst acquiescing in the arrangement, 
Hareourt did not enthusiastically contribute 
to its success, it must be remembered that, 
after all, he too is human. 

“ The bitterness of the case is intensified by 
consciousness of irrevocable disappointment. 
It was thcji or never, was not then. If he 
were ten years younger the prospects would 
be different. The success of leaving him to 
play second fiddle was not so conducive to 


t 9 i 

harmony, as to recommend renewal of the 
experiment. The present Government will 
unquestionably live into the next century. 
In the year 1900 Hareourt will be seven -.y- 
three. That, of course, is not an impossible 
age for a Premier. 
When in August, 
Mr. Gladstone 
for the fourtl* time 
became Prime Mini- 
ster, he was nearly 
t e n ) f ears older, 
l^almerstqn did not 
reach the* Premier- 
ship till he was in 
his seventy first year, 
and returned to the 
office when he was 
seventy - five. Karl 
Russell was for a 
few months First 
Lord of the* Treasury 
at seventy- three. 
These were excep- 
tional cases, and at 
best do not supply 
precedent for a 
statesman in his 
seventy - third year 
for the first time 
succeeding to the 
Premiership. What 
has not been found convenable in past 
history will not grow more likely # of acceptance 
in the more strenuous political times of the 
twentieth century. What Mr. G.* is accus- 
tomed to call the incurable disease of old 
age will bar Sir William Harcourt's enjoyment 
of a justly-earned prize. 

“Lord Rosebery is still in the 
1 oki) running, but is handicapped by 
roskbkr v. a disqualification that, when the 
time of trial comes, will prob- 
ably prove as fatal as that which, with quite# 
different bearing, hampers his esteemed friend 
and former colleague. During his brief 
tenure of No. go, Downing Street, Rosebery 
left nothing to be desired from a Prime 
Minister nothing save peace and harmony 
in the Cabinet. In p the concurrent* office of 
• Leader of the House of Lords he was wi di- 
out a rival, a foeman wdrthy ,q( the sword 
of the veteran Leader of the Opposition. 
Regarded as a public speaker, he was as 
effective on the platform as in his place in 
Parliament. In brief, he has but one dis- 
qualification for the high position to # which 
he was called. He is a pofcr. Even with 
the Conservatives, of whose party the House* 
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“ Rosebery’s personal testimony on this 
point is interesting and conclusive. It 
«\vill be found in his monograph on Pitt, 
where, dwelling on the difficulty that sur- 
rounds the accident of the Prime Minister 
being seated in the House of Lords, he 
writes: ‘It would be too much to maintain 
that all the members of a Cabinet should 
feel an implicit confidence in 'each other ; 
humanity- - least of all, political humanity- 
could not stand s<M severe a Jest. Hut 
between a Prime Minister in the House of 
Lords and the Leader of the House of 
Commons such a confidence is indispens- 
able. Responsibility rests so largely with 
the one, and articulation so greatly with the 
other, that unity of sentiment is the one 
necessary link that makes a relation, in any 
case difficult, in any way possible. The 
voice of Jacob and the hands of Lsau may 
effect a successful imposture, but can hardly 
constitute a durable administration.’ 

sic h “‘Apart limn Sir William Har- 
c \M Pi’i'i 1 c<)Urt a ! 1<: Rosebery, the 

l’ vn N i'i* l' mnt Opposition bench is not 

v lacking in men who would make 
passable Premiers. Campbell- 
Bannerman lor example, would be a model 


of Lords is a rampart, the inconvenience of 
having the Premier outside the House of 
Commons is acutely fell. W ith Liberals such 
an arrangement is a contradiction of first 
principles. 

“ That it.he disqualification should have 
lv*en overlooked in the case of Lord Rose- 
bery is the suprcinest recognition of his 
high capacity and his peculiar fitness for the 
post. Put it b not an experiment that can 
be tried again. The Liberals can come back 
to power only :ia the result of deep stirring 
of the popular mind such as Mr. C. 
accomplished on the eve of the Oeneral 
Election of 1KS0. The militant section of 
the Liberal electorate, the men who move 
the army, have distinctly made up their minds 
that they will not ha\e a peer for Premier, 
even though his lordship be so sound and 
thorough going a Liberal as is the Lari of 
Rosebery. The Liberal Party, closing up its 
ranks for a pitched ba'ttle, cannot afford Ujl 
man'll on to the battle ground with avoidable 
cause of dissension riving its ranks. Jf Lord 
Rosebery were plain Archibald Primrose lie 
would as surely be Prime Minister in the 
next Liberal ( iovernnient as it is certain that 
the whirligig of time will bring its revenges 
at the poll t(V the Liberal Party. Hut the 
Earl of Rosebery is impossible. * 


Leader the House of ( ’ominous, and a 
safe Prime Minister, l int he should not have 
come more rapidly and more prominently to 


♦the front is one of li 
politicaHife. 'Pin* m. 
that, uninfluenced by 
in other quarters, he 
lets things slide. 
Stafford N orl heoLe, 
harried by Randolph 
( h u r c h i 1 1 , o 11 c e 
pathetically confessed 
that lit 1 was 4 lacking 
in go.’ Campbell- 
Bannerman is wanting 
in push. Someone 
has truly said that if 
he had been born to 
a patrimony not ex- 
ceeding ^,300 a year, 
he would long ago 
lia\e been Leader of 
the House of Com 
hums. A naturally 
i ndolen t disposition 
completes the swamp- 
ing influence of exces- 
sive wealth. 

“Oddly enougli, 
the only occasion 
since middle age when 


unexpected turns of 
reason is, I believe, 
well known example 



SIR If. CAMPHEI.L- 


IIANNKK MAN. 
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he felt tbe blessed influence of personal 
ambition, and really strived to get himself 
a place, was when Peel retired from the 
Speaker's Chair. Strange as it may seem, 
Campbell-Bannerman really, ajmost fervidly, 
desired to be Speaker. One of the reasons 
confided to me was quaint. He has a horror 
of recessional speech-making. When he gets 
a holiday he likes to have it all the way 
through. The Speakers not expected to con- 
ciliate hfs constituents by making speeches in 
tin? recess, and Campbell-Bannerman looked 
with large desire on an unruffled holiday from 
the date of the Prorogation to the opening 
of the new Session. lie would have made 
a Speaker as good as the best of them. He 
has the judicial mind, the equable manner, 
the intellectual alertness, and the wide politi- 
cal and Parliamentary knowledge indispens- 
able to success in the Chair. He 
is, moreover, master of that 
fxiwky humour grateful to the 
House of Commons, especially 
when it edges the saftle mantle 
of the majesty of the ( 'hair. Ilis 
willingness to accept the office 
relieved the (iovernment and the 
House from an awkward position. 

Whilst ready to fight anyone else, 
the Unionists would have accepted 
Campbell - Bannerman. IC was 
llarcourt who upset the coach. 

Me raised constitutional objections 
to»a Minister stepping out of the 
Cabinet into the Speaker's Chair. 

I believe he even threatened 
resignation if Campbell-Bannerman 
insisted upon pressing claims to 
the Speakership. His colleagues 
in the Cabinet, appalled by such 
a prospect, desisted from urging 
the candidature, and Campbell- 
Bannerman, possibly not without 
grateful consciousness of having 
narrowly escaped a burdensome 
responsibility, acquiesced. 

“ Sir Henry Fowler is another 

sir li. thoroughly safe man, perhaps a 
fowler, little too safe to aspire to satisfy 
the popular idea of a. Prime 
Minister. lie is more fikin to the type f>f 
the present Lord Kimberley, and the late 
Lord Iddesleigh, than to that either of Mr. 
Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone. Yet few men of 
less than .twenty years’ standing in the House 
of Commons have made such steady advance 
in their political career as has the ex-May or 
of Wolverhampton. Whatever he has been 
appointed to # do, he has done well. Some- 

Voi, *y.— 


times, rtotably in his speech on Henry 
James’s motion raising the question of the 
Indian Cotton Duties, he has revealed to the 
House unsuspected depths of statesmanship 
and debating power. His conduct of the 
Parish Councils Bill was a masterpiece of 
adroit Parliamentary management. * As an 
all-round Minister, a dependable man,*he has 
no superior on either Front Bench. 1 am not 
sure that that is the type in which successful 
Prime Minister* are cast. It might possibly 
be better for the country if such were the 
case. But l am dealing with matters as we 
find them. 

“ Assuming, of course, that they 
one of live and work, I think you will 
two. find a future — 1 do not say 

absolutely the next Liberal 
Prime Minister in one of two of Sir William 
Hareourt’s colleagues on the Front 
Opposition Bench. If- you ask 
Asquith which of the two will 
come out first in the running, he 
will have no difficulty in deciding. 

1 le is not a man who wears his 
heart upon his sleeve, nor is he 
given to vain boasting. Yet eight 
years ago, whilst he could not he 
said as yet to have made his mark 
upon the House of Commons, I 
heard him, at a friend’s dinner 
table, quietly announce that he 
intended some day to be Prime 
Minister. The third party to the 
conversation was Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who afterwards agreed 
with me that the aspiration, bold 
as it seemed at that time, was by 
no means improbable of fulfil- 
ment. 

“ What Asquith lacks 
mr. for the rapid achieve- 
Asyirrm. ment of his settled* 
plan is more blood. 
Iron he has in plenty, and of 
excellent quality. He is failing 
in that sympathetic touch with the multitude 
which was one of the chief and abiding 
causes of Mr. G.’s supreme power. • Asquith 
addressing a mass c5f humanity, whether jn 
the House of Commons *br from a public 
platform, can bring conviction to the mind. 
He cannot touch the passions; His -hard, 
somewhat ganc/ie manner is, I believe, due 
rather to shyness than to self - assertion.-- 
That is a hopeful diagnosis, for it implies 
the possibility of his sometime letting him- 
self go, with results that will astonish his* 
audience and himself. At present he is too 
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cold-blooded, too canny, td capture the 
populace. 

“ It was characteristic of him that, on losing 
his position as Cabinet Minister and Secretary 
of State for the Home* Department, he should 
have gone back to the drudgery of the Bar, 
to plead before judges whose decisions in 
mattes of life and death he but the day before 
was empowered to override. 'The decision 
was, in some aspects, creditable to him. To an 
able-bodied, high-spirited tnpn nothing can be 
more distasteful than the lot of living upon 
a wife’s dowry. Asquith would have done 
well if lie had found any other means of 
satisfying his honourable instincts. In 
political life, when running for the highest 
prizes, the axiom that no man ran serve two 
masters is pitilessly true. Even to attain 
ordinary success in the House of Commons 
a man must spend his 
days and nights in the 


“ Asquith’s only rival in sight 
i ' i >\v \ K I) amon & younger men in the 
. Liberal camp is the grand-nephew 
(, rl\. Q |' t j lc g rcat [r ar j (trey. I have 

heard Mr. G. say Edward Grey is the 
only man lie knew in the long course 
of his experience who might be anything he 
pleased in political life and scejned content 
to be hardly anything. The public know 
little of the young iriember for BmVick-on- 
' Tweed. 'The present House of Commons 

knows little more, and was, perhaps, not 
deeply impressed by the rare opportunity of 
forming a judgment supplied towards the 
close of last Session. 

“ It is Gladstone and other Nestors 
of the Tarty whose profound belief in the 
young man fixes attention upon him. Here, 
evefi more hopelesslv than in the case of 
( 'ampbcll-Bannerman, t,he 
potentialities ol a possibly 


Chamber. Apart from the 
conflict of interests and 
the imperativeness of 
diverse calls, there is one 
inexorable matter of fact 
that makes it impossible 
for a Leader at fhe Bar 
to concurrently till the 
place of a Leader in the 
House of Commons. 'The 
House now meets at three 
o’clock. Public business 
commences dialf an hour 
later, ajul it frequently 
happens that the portion 
of the sitting allotted to 
questioning Ministers is 
the most important of the 
whole. A member absent 
through the question hour 
cannot possibly be in close* 
touch with the business of 
the da). This is more 



great career are influenced 
by total absence of push- 
falnoss. Edward Grey does 
not want anything but to 
be left alone, supplied 
with good tackle, and 
favoured by line weather 
for fishing. He would 
rather catch a twenty- 
pound salmon in the 
Tweed than hook a fat 
seal of office in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dowiyng 
Street. But he is only 
thirty live, just ten years 
younger than Asquith, and 
no one can say what 
chances and changes the 
new century may bring.” 

It will be* per- 
thk other ccived that, 
side* enjoying the 
irresponsibility 


imperatively true in times 


of the pen that merely 


of storm and stress. It 


transcribes these obiter 


is obvious that, as the 


dicta for the Press, I* have 


Courts of Law do not usually rise efore 
five o’clock, a member of the House of 
Commons in close attendance on his private 
business at the Bar cannot be in his place at 
Westminster during the lively, often critical, 
episode of questions. 

“ Knowledge of this detail will help to 
explain the conviction borne in upon old 
Parliamentary hands that, in returning: to 
his Work at« the Bar, Asqifith seriously 
'handicapped himself in the race for the 
Premiership. 


not attempted to blunt any of their frankness. 
My Mentor was equally unconventional in 
subsequent conversations in which he re- 
viewed the chances of succession to the 
Premiership on the* other side. That is a 
record that will keep till next month. 

'The House of Commons was 
sir Isaac distinctly poorer when on the. 
hoi. den. eve of t'ne General Election of 
1895 Sir Isaac Holden resolved* 
not to offer himself for re-election. During 
the recess the world became l p oorer by his 
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death. He was in various ways a type of 
the best class of Englishman. His father 
was a Cumberland man ; he was born in 
Scotland ; he lived and worked in Yorkshire 
More than thirty years ago, Waving accumu- 
lated a vast fortune, he bent his thoughts on 
Westminster. He was elected for Knares- 
borough towards the close of the Session of 
1865^ and represented that borough till the 
General Election of 4868. At the dissolution 
he flew^at higher game, light- 
ing the Eastern Division of 
•the West Riding. Rut even 
the high tide that carried 
Mr. Gladstone into [lower 
in 1868 could not establish 
a Liberal in that Tory strong- 
hold. 

Four years later Isaac 
« Holden tried the Northern 
Division of the West Riding 
•with similar ill fortune. At 
the General Election of 
1874 he attacked the* East 
crn Division again, and was 
again beaten. But he was 
not the kind of man to 
accept defeat, whether in 
dealing with wool-combing 
machinery or politics. In 
1882 he made a dash a : t 
the North-West Riding and 
tarried it. At the time of 
his retirement from Parlia- 
mentary life he was seated 
for the Keighley Division of 
the same Riding. 

1 do not remember hearing Sir 
NO TAT.KKR T , , - C 

Isaac speak during the thirteen 

‘ years I knew him in the House 
wai.ki.k. Commons. But he was an 
assiduous attendant upon his Parliamentary 
duties. Through the turbulent times which 
saw Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill carried 
through the House of Commons, there was 
none among the meagre majority of ’forty 
upon whom the Ministerialist whip counted 
with more certainty than the octogenarian 
member for Keighley Division. One night 
when the Bill was being forced through Com- 
mittee by the automatic*action of the closute, 
Sir Isaac took part m every one of ten 
divisions which the Unionists insisted upon 
walking through. So high did party feeling 
run at the moment, that Mr. Villiers came 
down to the blouse anti voted in the first two 
rounds taken immediately after ten o’clock, 
when the closure came into operation. After 
that, he rejsonably thought he had done 


enough* to save his country, and went off 
home. But though Ninety judiciously retired, 
two members of more than Eighty stopped to 
the last, going round and round the lobbies 
for two hours on a sultry night. One was 
Mr. Gladstone, then approaching his eighty- 
fifth year. The other was Isaac llofden, two 
year$ the senior of the Premier. • 

Meeting Sir Isaac after one of the divisions, 

I asked him if he did not think he would be 
• better in bed* 

kk Not at all,’’ he said, 
with his bright sipile. kk You 
know, I always walk a couple 
of miles every night before 
I go to bed. I have stepped , 
the division lobbies, and find 
that the length traversed is 
nearly as possible 200 • 
You see, if they give 
1 shall 
over a 

mile, and will have so mfieh 
less to walk on my way 
home.’’ 

As it turned out, ten divi- 
sions were taken at this 
particular sitting, those two 
young fellows, Mr. Gladstone 
and Isaac Holden, walking 
briskly through each one. 
When it was over, Sir Isaac 
went out to complete his 
two miles, ta*kuig Birdcage 
Walk on his way to Jus 
rooms in the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. 

Much has been said and written 
1 Hh about his peculiar dieting. He 
certainly was most methodical. 
i.ono 1.11 1.. \n orange, a baked apple, a 

biscuit made from bananas, and twenty 
grapes -neither more nor less made up Ilia 
breakfast. He dined lightly in the middle 
of the day, and supped in the bounteous 
fashion of his breakfast. No whim of 
this kind was ever more fully justified. 
Almost up to the last Sir Isaac walked with 
rapid step, his back as straight as a dart, his 
eyes retaining their freshness, his cheek JtS 
bloom. It was his pride* that lie had grapes 
growing all through the year in’ his vinery at 
Oak worth House, near Bradford. During his 
stay in London he had the fruit sent up every 
day. When, some years ago, I visited hi if) 
afr Oakworth,he was at the time of my^ arrival 
out walking on the moor. Ctfming in, having 
done his then accustomed* seven miles’ spin? 
he insisted upon straightway escorting his 
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guest all over the spacious winter garden. 
One of his panaceas for lengthening your 
days was to live in an equable temperature. 
Sixty degrees was, he concluded, the right 
thing, and as he walked about bareheaded he 
begged me to observe how equable the 
temperature was. It may have been, but it 
was decidedly chilly. As he wore no hat I 
could not keep mine on, and caught a* cold 
that lingered till I left Yorkshire. 

Another ti/ne, he and J, being neigh 
hours in London? driving home from 
the house ’of a mutual friend where we 
had foregathered at dinner, he stopped the 
carriage at the top of St. James's Street and 
got out to walk the rest of the way home. It 
was raining in torrents, but that did not 
matter. He had not, up to this time, com 
pleted his regulation walk, and it must be 
done before he went to bed. 

Thus day by day he wound himself up 
with patient regularity, living a pure and 
beautiful life, dying with all that should ae 
■company old age, as honour, 
love, obedience, troops of 
friends. If he suffered any 
disappointment in his clos- 
ing hours, it would be 
because Death came to him 
at the comparatively early 
age of ninety-one. One day 


he told me in the most matter- of fset manner 
that, given an ordinary good constitution at 
birth, there was no reason in the world why 
a man should not live to celebrate l\is 
hundredth birthday. 

I4 At Folkestone the other day, 

NOpj F I came across a tradition of 
, ' /„ the time when Baron, de Worms, 
>.\ i\ON. t ] u , n a nu>n q HT G f q lc House of 

Commons, was an occasional resident bn the 
Leas. Combining business with 'pleasure, 
he, on one occasion, took part in a political 
meeting in anticipation of the General 
Flection of 1892, which meant so much to 
him and toothers. ‘‘The noble baron,” as 
the late Sir Robert Reel, in a flash of that 
boisterous humour that delighted the 
House of Commons, once called the member 
for the Last Toxteth Division of Liverpool, 
desirous of casting a glamour of ancient 
nobility over the cause of the friend it was 
his object to serve, dwelt with pardonable 
pride on his own lineage. 

“Wl \ brothers arc barons,” 
he saiii; “my greatgrand- 
father was a baron ; my 
grand hither was baron; my 
father was baron.” 

“ Pit v your mother wasn’t 
tin* same ,' 5 cried a voice from 
the crowd. 
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Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of their Dives. 



• Ballarat ; “Samson” and “ Niobe ” follow- 
ing, and an allegorical work, “Sacred and 
Profane Love,” with a portrait of Sir John 


From a Photo. by] 


[Karnes A; Son. 


MR. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A. 
Born i860. 

P R. SOLOMON was edurated pri- 
vately, and at Whilford’s School. 



I For his arl training he studied at 
£ Ilealherley’s, the R.A. Schools, 
the Munic h, Academy, and at 
th^ Beaux Arts, Paris. To complete his 
training he travelled on the (Continent, 
and painted pictures in Italy, Spain, 



Pro m a Photo, bit 1 


Ai;i£ 18 . [Di nt ulitin it: Klakc.. 


and Morocco. In 1893 and the following 
year he painted the portraits of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell a net Mr. I. Xangwill, 
which received universal approval. The 
picture which, however, first brought him 
any reputatidh was “ Cassandra,” now ip 



[K. Passinvham. 

Simoi^: whilst at the Salon of 1SS9 he re- 
ceived a modal for “ Niobe.” Mr. Solomon 
was elected a member of the Institute in 
1887, and in 1896 was elected to the 
Associateship of the Royal Academy. 



PRESENT DAY. 

from a Photo, by ff. S. Mendelssohn, Pembridge Crescent, 
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KING OSCAR OF 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
Born 1829. 

ino, Poet, Mathe- 
matician, Philo- 
VI.-! sophrr. ( 

and S( i« -ill 


-W , y 




of the world. As a. public 
shaker he is considered 
second to none in Europe, 
whilst he speaks fluently 
English, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish. His 
private liberality to struggling 
artists is proverbial, and his 
interest and support, in all 
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-\ i « i :« • exploration schem'-s are not less known. 
Hj-' Majesty is the first to acknowledge that 
inn* hot his success in In* is due to the devoted 
•in; unionship' of Ou<vn Sophia, whose 
p« a t i aits* we reproduce on the opposite page. 
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ist ! Oscar II. of Sweden and Norway is all 
that, and more. His Majesty has attained .an 
absolutely unique position as an arbitrator in 
questions of International importance, and is 
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thus often called upon to adjudicate upon 
matters that affect the most distant peoples 
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A Safety Match, 

By W. \V. Jacobs. 

• 

R. BOOM, late of the mercantile You should ha’ seen her look. Do you 
marine, had the last word, but know what I think, Dick?” 
only by the cowardly expedient “ Not exactly,” said Tarrcll, cautiously, 
of getting out of earshot of 1 is “ I b'leeve she’s that savage that she’d take 
daughter first, and then hurling the first man that asked her,” said tha other, 
it at her with a voice trained triumphantly ; “she’s sitting up there, at the 
to compete with hurricanes. Miss Boom door «>f the cottage, all by herself.” 
avoidetl a complete defeat by leaning forward Tarrcll sighed. 

with her bead on one side in the attitude of “ W ith not a soul to speak to,” said Mr. 

;m eagci* but unsuceesslul listener, a pose Boom, pointedly. 

yhich she abandoned for one of innocent The other kicked at a small .crab which 
joy when her sire, having been leluded into was passing, and returned it to* its native 

twice repeating his remaiks, was fain to r.licvo clement in sec tions. 

his overstrained muscles In a tit of \iolent “I'll walk up 
coughing. 

“ 1 b'leeve she heard it all along 
Boom, sourly, as he continued his 
the winding lane to the little 
harbour below. “ The only wav 
to live at peace with wimmen b 
to always be at sea ; then they 
make a tiiss of you wh«*n you 
rome home if you don't stay 
too long, that is.” 

He reached the quay, with 
its few tiny cottages and brown 
nets spread about to dry in the 
sun, and walking up and down, 
grumbling, regarded with a 
jaundiced e\c a few small 
syiaeks which lay in the 
harbour and two or* three 
er its ted amphibi.o lounging 
aimlessly about. 

“ Mornin’, Mr. Boom," said 
a stalwart youth, in sea boots, 
appearing suddenly over the 
edge of the quay from his boat. 

‘iMornin’, Dick,’ said Mr. 

Boom, affably; "just gnin’ul'f?” 

“ ’Bout an hour s time, " said 
the other ; “ Miss Boom well, 
sir ? ” 

“ She’s a’ right," said Mr. Boom : “me an’ there with you if you’re going that way,” he 

her ’ye just had a few words. She pic ked up said, at length. 

something off the floor what site said was a “ No, I’m just having a look round/’ said 
cake o’ mud olT my heel. Said she wouldn’t Mr. Boom, “but there’s nothing- to hinder 
have it,” continued Mr. Boom, his voice you going, Dick, if you’ve a mind to.” 

rising. “My own tluor^ too. Swep’ it up . “There’s no littfe thing you want, as fm 
off the floor with a dustpan and brush, and going there, T s’pose ?” ‘suggested Tarrell. 

held it in front of me to* look at.” “ It’s awkward when you go there and say, 

Dick 'Farrell gave a grunt which might ‘Good morning,’ and the girl' says, ‘-Good 

mean anything -- Mr. Boom took it for morning,’ and then you don’t say any more 

sympathy. # and she don’t say any more. If there was 

“I called her old maid,*’ he said, with anything ygu wanted that I could help her 

gusto ; “ ‘ you’re a fidgety old maid.’ I said. look for, it ’ud make talk easier.” 

Vol. xv. -20. 
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“ Well — go for my baccy pouch,” said Mr. 
Boom, after a minute’s thought, “*it’ll take 
you a long time to find that” 

“ Why?” inquired the other. 

“ ’Cos I’ve got it .here,” said the un- 
scrupulous Mr. Boom, producing it, and 
placidly filling his pipe. “ You might spend 
• -ah — -*the best part of an hour looking for 
that.”* 

He turned away with a nod, and 'larrell, 
after looking about him in a hesitating fashion 
to make sum that his movements were not 
attracting the attention his eonscienee told 
him they deserved, set off in the hang-dog 
fashion peculiar to nervous lovers up the 
road to the cottage*. Kate Boom was sitting 
at the door as her father had described, and, 
in apparent unconsciousness of his approach, 
did not raise her eyes from her book. 

“(iood morning,” said Tarrell, in a husky 
voice. 

Miss Boom returned the salutation, and, 
marking the place in her book with her fore 
finger, looked over the hedge on the other 
side of the road to the sea beyond. 

“ Your father has left his pom h behind, 
and being as I was coming this way, asked 
me to call for it,” faltered the young man. 

Miss Boom turned* her head, and, regarding 
him steadily, noted the rising colour and the 
shuttling feet. 

“Did he say where he had left it?” she 
inquirer l. 

“ No,” said the other. 

“ Well, m? time's too \aluable to waste 
looking Jbr pouches,” said Kale, bending 
down to her book again, “but if you like to 
go in and look for it, you may ! ” ‘ 

she moved aside to let him pass, and sat 
listening with a slight smile as she heard him 
moving about the room. 

“ I can’t find it,” he said, after a pretended 
search. 

“ Better try the kitchen now, then,” said 
Miss Boom, without looking up, “and then 
the scullery. It might be in the woodshed 
or even down the garden. You haven't half 
looked.” 

She heard the kitchen door » lose behind 
him, ai}d then, taking her book with her, 
went upstairs to her n»om. The conscien- 
tious 'larrell, having duly searched all thh 
above-mentioned places, returned to the 
parlour and waited. He waited a quarter of 
an hour, and then going out by the front door 
stood irresolute. 

“ I can’t find it,” he said, at length, 
addressing himself to the bedroom window. 

“ No. I was coming down to tell yog,”* 


said Miss Boom, glancing sedately at him- 
from over the geraniums. “ remember 
seeing father take it out with him this 
c morning.” 

'larrell affected a clumsy surprise. “It 
doesn’t matty,” he said. “How nice your 
geraniums are.” 

“ Yes, they’re all right,” said Miss Boom, 
briefly. 

“ I can't think how you keep cm so nice,” 
said larrell. 

“Well, don't try,” said Miss Boom, kindly. 

“ You’d better go back and tell father about 
tile pouch. Perhaps he's waiting fora smoke 
all tliis time.” 

“'There’s no hurrv,” said the young man ; 

“ perhaps he’s found it. ‘ 

“Well, I can’t stop t<> talk,” said the girl; 

“ I’m busy reading." 

With these heartless words she withdrew 
into the room, and tin- discomfited swajn, 
only too conscious of ti,«- sorry figure he cut, 
went slowly hack to th< harbour, to be met 
by Mr. Boom, with a wmk of aggravating and 
portentous dimension. 

"You've took a long ime,” he said, slyly. 
“There's nothing like • little scheming in 
these things.” 

“It didn't lead to mieh,” said the dis- 
comfited larrell. 

• “Don't be in a luiiiv. my lad,’’ said the 
f elder man, aftur listening to his experiences. 

“ I’ve been ’thinking ova this little affair for 
some time now. an’ I think l'\e got: a plaq.” 

“ If it's anything aboi.t baccy pouches ” 
began the voung man, ungratefully. 

“It ain’t," interrupted Mr. Boom, “it’s 
quite diffreiiL Now. \ 011‘d best get aboard 
your craft and do void duty. 'There’s more 
young men won girls’ arts while doing of their 
dutv than than if they wasn’t doing their 
dutv. Do you understand me?” *,* 

It is inadvisable to quarrel with a pro- 
speetive father in law, so that Tarrell said he 
did, and with a moody nod tumbled into his 
boat and put off to the smack. Mr. Boom 
haying walked up and down a bit, and 
exchanged a lew greetings, bent bis steps in 
the direction of the “Jolly Sailor,” and, 
ordering two mugs of ale, set them down on 
a small bench opposite his old friend Raggett. 

, “ I see young 'larrell go off grumpy like,” 

said Raggett, drawyng a mug towards him, 
and gazing at the fast-receding boats. 

“ Aye, we’ll have to do what we talked 
about,” said Boom, slowly. “ It’s opposition 
what that gal wants. She simgly sits and’ 
mopes for the want of somebody to contra-.’ 
diet her.” 
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“ Well, why don t you do it ?’ said Raggett, put his mug down again and regarded his 
“That ain’t, much fora father to do, surely." friend lteedly. “Might I ask who you’re 

“ I hev,” said the other, slowly, “ more than alloodin’ too?” he inquired, somewhat shortly 
once. O' course, when I insist upon a thing,* Mr. Koom brought up in mid-career, 

shuffled a little 
and laughed un- 
easily. ‘‘Them 
ain’t mv • words, 
old chap,” Ike said ; 
“it was the way 
she was speaking 
of you the other 
day.” 

“ Well, I won't 
’ave nifthin’ to do 
with it,” said Rag- 
gett, rising. 

“ Well, nobody 
needn’t know any- 
thing about it,” 
' • ;l said Hoorn, pull- 
ing him down to 
Ins seat again. 
“ She won't tell, 
I’m sure slie 
wouldn’t like the 
disgrace of it.” 

“Look here,” 
said Raggett, get- 
ting up again. 

it's done, but a woman’s a delikit Procter,* “ I mean from her point of view,” said 
Raggett, and the last row we bad she got that Mr. boom, querulously ; “you’re very ’asty, 
ill that she couldn't get up to get my J>reakfast Raggett.” 

rqfidy, no, nor my dinner either. It ma<le us “ Well, 1 don't rare about it,” said Raggett, 
both ill, that did.” slowly; “it seemed nil right when we was 

" Art you going to te Tam ed talking about it ; but s’pose I have all my 

Raggett. trouble for nothin and she don’t take I)if:k 

“ No,” said his friend. “ Like as not he’d alter«dl ? What then ? 
tell her just to curry favour with her. I’m “Well, then there’s no harm done,” said 
going to tell him he’s not to come to the his friend, “and it’ll he a bit o’ sport for 

house no more. That’ll make her want him both of us. You go up and start, an’ I’ll 

to (*>me, if anything will. Now, there's no have another pint of beer and a ( lean pipe 

use wasting time. You begin to-day.” waiting for you against you come back.” 

“I don’t know what to say,” murmured Sorely against his better sense, Mr. Rag- 
Raggett, nodding to him as he raised the get? rose and went off, grumbling. It was* 

beer to his lips. fatiguing work on a hot day climbing the 

“ Just go now and all in— you might take road up the cliff, but he took it quietly, and 

her a nosegay." , having gained the top, moved slowly towards 

“ I won’t do nothing so darned silly,” the cottage, 
said Raggett, shortly. “ Morning, Mr. Raggett,” said Kate, 

“Well, go without ’em,” said boom, im cheerily, as he entered the cottage* “Dear, 
patiently ; “just go, and get yourselveS talkqd •(bar, the idea of an old man like you clirab- 
about, that’s all — have, everybody making ing about, it’s wonderful.” 

game of both of you. Talking about a “ I'm sixty-seven,” said Mr. Raggett, 
good-looking young girl being sweethearted viciously, “and I feel as young as ever I’ did.” 

by an old chap with one foot in the grave “ To be sure,” said Kate, soothingly ; “and 

and a face, like a dried herring. That’s what look as young as ever you did. Come irr 

I want.” anti sit dow» a bit.” # » 

Mr. Raggett, who was just about to drink, Mr. Raggett with some trepidation com- # 
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plied, and, sitting in a very uprjght position, 
wondered how he should begin. ^I’m just 
sixty-seven,” he said, slowly. “ I’m not old 
and I’m not young, but I’m just old enough 
to begin to want somebody to look after me 
a bit.” 

“ I shouldn’t while I could get about if I 
were you,” said the innocent Kate. “ Why 
not waft until you’re bed ridden ? ” # 

“ I don’t mean that at all,” said Mr. 
Raggett, snappishly. “I mean I’m thinking 
of getting mamel” 

“ (iood * gracious* !* ” said Kate, open 
mouthed. 

“1 may have one foot in the grave and 
resemble a dried herring in the face,” pursued 
• Mr. Raggett, with bitter sarcasm, “ but ” 

“ Vou can’t help that,” said Kate, gently. 

“ Hut I'm going to get married,” said 
Raggett, savagely. 

“ Well, don’t get in a way about it,” said 
the girl. r“ Of course, if you want to. and - 
and you can find somebody else who wants 
to, there’s no reason why you shouldn’t ! 
Have you told father about it ? " 

“I have,” said Mr. Raggett, “and lv* has 
given his consent.” « 

He put such meaning into this remark, 
and so much more in the contortion of visage 
which accompanied it, that the girl stood 
regarding him in blank astonishment. 

“His consent?” she said, in a strange 
voice. 

Mr. Raggett nodded. 

“ I went tb him first,” he said, irving to 
speak confidently. “ Now I've come to you 
— I want you to marry me ! ” 

“ Don't you be a silly old man* Mr. 
Raggett,” said Kate, recovering her com- 
posure. “ And as for my father, you go back 
and tell him I want to see him.” 

She drew aside and pointed to the door, 
and Mr. Raggett, thinking that he had done 
, quite enough for one day, passed out 4 and 
■ retraced his steps to the “Jollv Sailor.” 
Mr. Boom met him half-way, and, having 
received his message, spent the rest of the 
morning in fortifying himself for the reception 
which awaited him. 

It wquld be difficult to say which of the 
two young people was the more astonished at 
tfus sudden change of affairs. Miss Boom 1 , 
affecting to think that her parent's reason was 
affected, treated him accordingly, a state of 
affairs not without its drawbacks, as Mr. 

, Boom found out. Tarrell, on the other hand, 
attributed it to greed, and being forbitjden 
the house, spent all his time ashore on a stile 
« nearly opposite, and sullenly watched events. * 


For three weeks Mr. Raggett called daily, 
and after staying to tea, usually* wound up 
the evening by formally proposing for Kate’s 
nand. Both conspirators were surprised and 
disappointed at the quietness with whiph 
Miss Boom Received these attacks ; Mr. 
Raggett meeting with a politeness which was 
a source of much wonder to both of them. 

His courting came to an enjl suddenly. 
He paused one evening with his hand on the 
door, and having proposed in the usual 
manner, was going out, when Mi'ss Boom 
called him back. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Raggett,” she said, calmly. 

Mr. Raggett, wondering inwardly, re- 
sumed his seat. 

“ You have asked me a good many times 
to marry you,” said Kate. 

“ I have,” said Mr. Raggett, nodding. 

“Ami I’m sure it’s very kind of you,” con- 
tinued the girl, “audit I’ve hurt your feelings 
by refusing you, it is only because I have 
thought perhaps I was not good enough for 
you.” 

In the silence which followed this unex- 
pected and undeserved tribute to Mr. 
Raggett’s worth, the two old men eyed each 
oilier in silent ('onslernat ion. 

“Still, if you've made up your mind,” 
continued the girl, “ I don’t know that it’s 
for me to object. You’re not much to look 
ft, but you’vo got the loveliest chest of 
drawers and the best turniturc all round in 
Mastleigh. And 1 suppose you’ve go tv a 
little money ? ” 

Mr. Raggett shook his head, and in a 
broken voire was understood to say : “ A 
very little.” 

“ I don’t want any fuss or anything of that 
kind,” said Miss Boom, calmly. “ No brides- 
maids or anything of that sort ; it wouldn't 
be suitable at your age.” « 

Mr. Raggett withdrew his pipe, and, hold- 
ing it an inch or two from his mouth, listened 
like one in a dream. 

“ Just a few old friends, and a bit of cake,” 
continued Miss Boom, musingly. “ And 
instead of spending ►a lot of money in foolish 
waste, we'll have three weeks in London.” 

Mr. Raggett made a gurgling noise in his 
throat, and suddenly remembering himself, 
.pretended to think that it was something 
wrong with his pipe, and removing it blew 
noisily through the mouthpiece. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, in a trembling voice — 
“perhaps you’d better take a little longer to 
consider, my dear.” r - « 

Kate shook her head. “ I’ve quite made up- 
my mind,” she said, “quite. And now I 
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what I am, and what’s 
more, I don’t want it.” 

“Said I wasn’t much 
to look at, but she liked 
my chest o’ drawers,” 
repeated Raggett, 
mechanically. s 
“Don't ask me 
where she gets her 
natur’ from, cos I 
couldn’t tell you,” 
said the unhappy 
pyent ; “ she don’t 
get it from. me.” 

Mr. Raggett allowed 
this reflection upon 
the late Mrs. Room 
to pass unnoticed, 
and taking his hat 
from the table fixed 
it firmly upon his 
head, and gazing with 
scornful indignation 
upon his host, stepped 
slowly out of the doo'r 
without going through 
the formality of bid- 
ding him good night. 

want to marry you just as much as you want “ (leorge,” said a voice from above him. 

to marry me. (lood-nigbt, father ; good-night Mr. Raggett started, and glanced up at 

(leorge.” • somebody leaning from the window. 

Mr. Raggett started violently, and collapsed “fame in to tea to-morrow, early,” said 
in his chair. „ the voice, pressingly : “ good-night, dear.” 

Raggett,” said Mr. Room, huskily. Mr. Raggett turned and lied into the 

“ t Don’t talk tome,” said the other, “I night, dimly conscious that a d^rk figure had 

can’t bear it.” detached itself from the stile opposite, and 

Mr. Room, respecting his friend’s trouble, was walking beside him. * • 

relapsed into silence again, and for a long “ 'Mint you, Dick ?” he inquired, nervously, 
time not a word was spoken. after an oppressive silence. 

“ My ’ed’s in a whirl,” said Mr. Raggett, at “Thais me,” said Dick. “ I heard her 
length. call you ‘ dear.’ ” 

“ft ’ud be a wonder if it wasn’t,” said Mr. Mr. Raggett, his lace suttused with blushes, 
Room, sympathetically. hung his head. 

“To think,” continued the other, miser- “Called you ‘dear,’” repeated Dick ; “I 
ably, “ how I’ve been let in for this. The plots heaftl her say it. I’m going to pitch you in* 

an’ the plans and the artfulness what’s been the harbour. I’ll learn you to go courting a 

goin' on round me, an’ I’ve never seen it.” young girl. What are you stopping for ? ” 

“What d’ye mean?” demanded ^r. Mr. Raggett- delicately intimated that he 

Room, with sudden violence. was stopping because he preferred, all things 

“I know what I mean,” said Mr. Raggett, considered, to be alone. Finding ’the young 

darkly. man, however, bent ijpon accompanying him, 

“P’r’aps you’ll tell me, then,” said the othej. ’he divulged the plot ol which he had been tile 
“Who thought of it first ? ” demanded Mr. victim, and bitterly lamented hisshare in it. 
Raggett, ferociously. “Who came to me “You don’t want to nitirry her, then?” 
and asked me to court his slip of a girl?” said the astonished Dick. 

“ Don’t you be a’ old fool,” said Mr. Boom, “Course I don’t,” snarled Mr. Raggett ; “I 
heatedly. • “ It’s done now, and what’s done can’t afford it. I’m too old ; besides which/ 
can’t be undone. I never thought to have a she’ll turn ray little place topsv-turvy. 0 Look 

son-in-law seven or eight years older than here, Dick, I done this all for^ou. Now, 
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evident she only wants my furniture : if 1 give 
all the best of it to you, she’ll# take you 
instead.” 

“No, she won’t,” said Dick, grimly; “I 
wouldn’t have her now not if she asked me 
on her bended knee.’” 

“ Why not ? ” said Raggett. 

“1 don't want to marry that sort o’ girl,” 
said tlie other, scornfully : “it’s cured me.” 

“What about me, then?'’ said the mi 
fortunate Raggett. 

“ Well, so la r as 1 can see, it serves you 
right for mixing ii^jiiln-r peoples business,’’ 
said 1 )irk, shorlly. “Well, goodnight, and 
good luck to you.” 

To Mr. Raggett’s sore disappointment, lie 
kept to his resolution, and being approached 
by Mr. Hoorn on his elderly friend's behalf, 
was rudely frank to him. 

“I’m a free man, again,” lie ^aid, blithely, 
“and 1 feel better than I'\o felt for e\er so 
long. More manly." 

14 You ought to think of other people," said 
Mr. Hoorn, severely ; “think of poor old 
’Raggett.” 

“Well, he’s got a young wife out of it,” 
said Dick. “ l daresay lie'll be happy enough, 
lie wants somebody to lu Ip him spend hi, 
money.” 

In tli is happy frame of mind lie ivsiiini d 
his ordinary liie, and when lu* *a I( ( .-union, d 
his former idol, nu t 


with their pipes while she washed up in the 
kitchen. 

“ Me an’ Raggett thought o’ stepping down 
•to the ‘Sailor’s,’” said Mr. Hoorn, after a 
third application of his friend’s elbow. 

“ I'll come with you,” said Dick. 

“Well, wove got a little business to talk 
about,” said Hoorn, confidentially, “but we 
sha’n't be long: If you wait here, Dick, we’ll 
see you when we come back.” * 

“ All right,” said Tam*!]. < 

He watched the two old men •down the 
road, and then, moving his chair ‘back into 
the room, silently regarded the busy Kate. , 

“ Make yoiirselt iisciul, ' said she, brightly ; 
“ shake the tablecloth. 

Tarn’ll took it to the door, and having 
shaken it, folded it, with much gravity, and 
handed it hack. 

Not so had for a beginner,” said Kate, 
taking it and putting a. in a drawer. She 
took some nc-dlewoi !. from another drawer, 
and. sitting down, heg.m busily stitching. ,, 

*' W edding dress ? " npuired Tarrell, with 
a 1 1 assumption of g^va - ase. 

“ No, tablecloth ! -lid the girl, with a 
laugh. “You'll want . know a little more 
before you get manic 

“ Rli illy o' linn* f : me,” said 'Farrell; 
“ I'm in no hum. ” 

The girl put In i down and looked 


her with a heart i 
ness and unconcern 
which the lgdy re- 
garded with secret 
disapproval, lie 
was now so sure of 
himself that, despite 
a suspicion of 
ulterior designs on 
the part of Miss 
Hoorn, he even ac- 
cepted an invitation 
to ten. 

The presence of 
Mr. Raggett made 
it a slow and solemn 
function. Nobody 
with any feelings 
could Put w-ith any 
appetite with that 
afflicted man at the 
table, and the meal 
passed almost in 
silence. Kate 
cleared the meal 
nwa);. and tin? men 
sat at the open door 
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:]) at him. “That’s right,” she said, staidly. 

■ • I suppose you were rather surprised to hear 
1 was going to get married?” 

“A little,” said 'Iarreli; “there’s been so 
in; ujy after old Raggett, I didn't think he’d 
ever be caught.” # 

“ Oh ! ” said Kate. 

I daresay he'll make a very good hus- 
Kind,” said I^irrell, patronizingly. “ I think 
\ nil'll make a nice couple, l ie’s got a nice 
home." , 

'‘ That’s* why I’m going to marry him,” 
mid Kate* “ I )o you think it’s wrong to marry 
Mian for that ? ” 

“ d'hat’s your business,” said 'Farrell, coldly ; 
•■^peaking for mvsell, and not wishing to hurt 
vi Mir feelings, /shouldn’t like to many a girl 
like that.” 

“ You mean you wouldn’t like to marrv 
me ? ” said Kate, softly. * 

She leaned forward as she spoke, until her 
breath fanned his 


She leaned back in her chair, and, regard- 
ing the (kimlJunded Farrell with a smile of 
wicked triumph, waited for him to speak. 
“ Raggett, indeed ! ” she said, disdainfully. 

“ I suppose,” said 'Farrell, at length, 
speaking very slowly, “’my being stupid was 
no surprise to you ? ” 

“ Not a bit,’ said the girl, cheerfully^ 

“ I’ll ask you to tell Raggett vourself,” said 
'Farrell* rising and moving towards tin* dour. 
“ I sha’n’t see him. (loud night.” 

“ ( iood-night,” said she. “Where are you 
going, then ? ” . , 

There was no repl\ . 

“Where an* you going?” she -repeated. 

1 lien a suspicion of his purpose Hashed 
across her. “ \ Ou’re not foolish enough to 
he going awuv ? ” she cried, in dismay. 

“ W hv not ? ” said 'Farrell, slowly. 

“ lleeause.” said Kate, looking down- - 
“oh, liecause well, it’s ridiculous. I’d 


lace. 

“'Fhat’s what 
I do mean,” said 
'Farrell, witha sus- 
picion of dogged 
i)i ss in his voice. 

“ Not even if 
I asked you 
on my bended 
knees?" said 
Kate. “Aren't 
\o® glad you're 
• un^l ? ” 

Y es,” said 
'Farrell, manfully. 

“ So am I,” 
said tin* girl ; 
“and now that 
\ou are happy, 
just *0 down to 
the ‘Jolly Sailor’s,’ 
and make poor 
old Raggett 
happy, too.” 

“ I low?” asked 
Farrell. 

“ Fell him that 
1 have onlv been 



"‘‘id Kate, surveying him with a steady smile. 

“ Fell him that I overheard him ami* father Aoonor have you stay here and feel what *a 
talking one night, and tliut I resolved to give stupid you’ve been making of yourself. I 
them both a lesson. And tell them that I want to remind you of it sometimes.” 


didn’t think anybody could have been so “ 1 don’t want reminding,” said 'Farrell, 
'tupid as they have been to believe in it.” taking Raggett’s chair; “ I know it now.” 
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I HE average Hritish trader is an 
lini imaginative person. When 
he is enticed into showing at 
an exhibition at home or 
abroad, his stall is rarely con- 
spicuous for startling originality 
of arrangement. On the other hand, American 
and Continental firms give this kind of thing 
much time and trouble. 

Either they build up their 
tins, boxes, or bottles 
into some imposing or 
fantastic structure, or else 
they set to work and 
make specially some strik 
ing novelty which shall 
interest in spite of him- 
self even the most, in- 
veterate ad vert ise m en t 
hater. 

To emphasize my con- 
tention, I reproduce here 
a photograph of the 
Monster Candle, which 
was shown by Messrs. 

Lindahls at the recent 
Stockholm Exhibition. 

The “ L i 1 j e 1 1> 1 m e n s 
Candle,” as it was called, 
stood no less than 127ft. 
high. The lower part, 
which was intended to 
represent an old Swedish 
candlestick, was in reality 
an enormous structure of 
bricks and mortar, in 
which was established a 
perfectly - equ i pped earn! 1 e 
factory, whose employes 
worked^ six hours a day. 

The base of the candle- 
stick covered a space 40ft. 
square. To come to 
details, the candlestick 
itself was 47ft. high, whilst 
the candle — a real stearine 
spetymen— was fully 80ft. ; 

. its diameter was 8 l / z ft. The 



A CANDLE I20FT. HIGH. 
from a Photo by Alex. Lindahls, Stockholm.' 


appearance of this extraordinary trade trophy 
was at once remarkable and "imposing. 
The colossal candlestick was painted with 
aluminium powder until it shone like well- 
polished silver. At ninht, too, an electric 
search light of 7,000 (ordinary) candle-power 
cast its beams from tile lofty summit of the 
wick over the whole ol the exhibition grounds. 
* Altogether, the cost of 

the monster was about 
2,000. 

We next conic to carv- 
ings in salt ; for the 
,nhoto>. of these we are 
indebted to the courtesy 
of that powerful corpor- 
ation known as The Salt 
Union. Limited, t 6, East- 
cheap, E.( !. 1 he first 

statue is an enormous 
figure of I >1 itannia, with 
lion, 1 1 i< lent, and shield. 
T he managing director 
of The Salt Union tells 
me that this imposing 
statue was prepared from 
four large blocks of salt 
sent from the corpora- 
tions works at .Stoke 
Prior, llmmsgrove, to the 
Worcester studio qf Mr. 
Korsyth, the well-known 
sculptor. The figure 
stands 8ft. bin. in height, 
and weighs two tons. 
Although the salt used 
was of a fine grained 
variety, and the blocks 
wert* apparently hard and 
sound when they arrived, 
yet great difficulty was 
^experienced in working 
them owing to the friable 
nature of the salt, and 
the effect upon it of 
.various changes of the 
atmosphere. The appear- 
ance of the figure is 
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COLOSSAL STATUE OK BRITAN N I A IN SALT. 

From a l'hoto. by Terry it Fryer, MV 

both commanding and majestic. Britannia 
is represented standing with the right loot 
slightly advanced, and holding the tradi- 
tional trident in the right hand, and in 
the left a shield covered with the Union 
Jack. Armour is displayed upon the ample 
bust, and flowing draperies hang in graceful 
folds* from the shoulders'to the teet. The 
face is very finely chiselled, and the whole 
work, considering the difficulties encountered 
(the right arm broke three times), is well 
calculated to enhance the reputation of Mr. 
Forsyth, who has already produced a great 
deal of statuary in salt. 

Next comes a reproduction in salt of 
Bartholdi's famous statue of I liberty enlighten- 
ing the wofld. This colossal salt figure was 
lighted at night by electricity, exactly like the 
original in the beautiful Harbour of New 
York. It wa£ to the famous World’s Fair at 


Chlfcago*that The Salt Union sent this 
great statue. The base was composed 
of fifteen blocks of salt, and the statue 
itself of six b.loeks, each weighing 
one ton. At the close of the Exhibi- 
tion this statue was sent by -request 
to the Art (lallery at Chicago'. The 
height, including the base, was 12ft. bin. 
The ornamental base, which was en- 
riched with mouldings, panels, and 
inscriptions, stood upon „a sub-base of 
rough amber - col efu red rock salt — an 


% ,V 




statue of liberty in salt. 
From a Photo, by Ernest Leigh, Cheshire. 
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imitation of the wave-worn rot'k u/ron which 
the original statue stands. 

Th e hist artistic piece of salt sculpture to 
be shown is a pheasant, carved in high relief, 
and hanging head downwards from a branch. 

I he inscription, “Worcestershire Salt,” is 
also carved in this indispensable commodity. 
This.piece of work was exhibited at Hobart, 
in i #94, together with a life si/e representa- 
tion of a horse’s head. The Salt. Union 
have had many other beaiuihil designs pre- 
pared- such as tin; Taldystone Lighthouse - 
and these- exhibits have a 1 wavs created a very 
great anuftmt of interest. The pheasant., by the 
way, was also the work of Mr. Forsvth, of 
Worcester. “I believe,” writes Mr. Fell, the 
general manager ol The* Sa It Union, “ that the 
practice in Australia has been to hand over 
these trophies to local museums at the ('on- 
clusion of the exhibitions.” 

. It "’id be seen in this article that the writer 
has got together a great number of verv 
curious trade trophies. Will it be believed 
that every specimen in the accompanying 
floral basket is built up piecemeal by 
hand out of so unpromising a material as 
ordinary »<sh butter? The artist in this 



A HKAUTIFUI, CARVING IN SALT. 
Frum a Flioto. by Terry <£ Fryer , Worcester. 
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< ase is Mr. fredenek \ 'cholson, general 
.manager ot t lit* Sussex Main' ( Miiipany, 
I 'United, of St. James's duet, Ihighton. 
At one exhibition at whr ii this basket U'as 
shown, seu-ral ladies and others ^stooped 
down to smell the llowii-. (juite thinking 
they were looking at a basket of real, yellow 
loses. Mr. Nidi Ison has been making 
flowers out of butter ever since iNS.X. He 
is entiiely sell taught, and has never had an 
art lesson in his life. At various Dairy 
Shows, both in the Mettopolis and* the 
pio\ inees, he has won a great number of 
pri/.es. Needless to say, the foliage in this 
basket is artificial. Mr. Nicholson tells me 
he is constantly receiving orders to make 
thiAse butter flowers for table decorations. 

I lie next reprodtu lion shows some flowers 
of ‘fuite extraordinary beautv made by Mr. 
Nicholson out of lard ! The dahlia, 1 learn, 
ha< si$ty two petals, each out? of which has 
to be fashioned separately and then frozen, 
before the flower ea l n be built up. It seems 
it is far mote difficult to make flowers out of 
laid than out of butter, on account of the 
former substance being much softer and more 
oily. Mr. Nicholson says it take.*, him three 
minutes to make a rose-bud ; four minutes to 
make a tuberose ; live minutes to make an 
arum lily ; six minutes to malte a full-blown 
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writes: “A fy harp gained first 
prize at the London Dairy Show 
on October 19th last. It took me 
one week to complete it, working 
from tS a. m. till S p.m. each day. 

1 here is no salt or ci >louring matter 
- of any kind in the butter. It re- 
quired a very cool atmosphere for 
the work. Kvcry bit of work in 
the harp was done entirely by 
hand, the only tools used being a 
small wooden knife, a wooden 
pointer, and a roller and board. *' 
Miss Heath, also, is entirely self- 
taught. She alwavsjiad a taste 
for modelling, and when as a 
child she could not get the right 
kind of clay, she resorted natur- 
ally to the butter on the breakfast- 
table. The frame of the. harp is 
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buds, narcissus, daffodils, 
fuchsias, carnations, and 
marguerites. The right-hand 
side of the harp consists of 
a column wreathed * with 
lilies of the valley (tin* most 
difficult: of all to model in 
blitter), with ivy and butter- 
flies on and over the strings. 

Hut lard and butter are 
by no means the only sub 
statues in which flowers me 
worked. 'The preceding 
reproduction is a beautiful 
piece of work by Mr. ( \ 

Norwak, of gtti, (loldhawk 
Road, \V. T his is a rustic 
pot-shaped basket, gilt all 
over and carrying a most 
artistic bouquet of roses 
and rose buds. 'These are 
about 2oo in number, and 
of almost every conceivable 
colour and variety. Inter 
spersed with the flowers are 
roseleaves and dried natural 
grasses, which quiver and 
wave; with every breath of 
air, and greatly enhance the 
effect of the whole. 'These flowers, Mr. 
Norwak tells me, are partly made of sugar 
caramel and partly of almond paste or nnr/i- 
pan. Kaeh rose consists of from twi ntv- 


li.\e to thirtv petals, moulded separately by 
l 4 )and, and t luu\ put together. 'The work 
took two t weeks to complete. The basket 
was shown in a recent Confectioners’ exhibi- 
tion, and, though not sent in .for 
competition, it was nevertheless 
awarded a gold medal. 

In the next picture is seen a 
very remarkable piece of sugar 
work. 'This is a representation 
in sugar of Portsmouth Town 
Hall, made by Mr. W. J. B. 
Hopkins, of 2 8, Bailey Road, 
Southsea. Mr. Hopkins has so 
produced his model that it re- 
sembles the original building as 
closely as possible, considering 
the small* scale. This wonderful 
sugar structure is 2. jin. wide and 
2Sin. deej), the height to the 
top of the spire being 28m. It 
contains- the exact number of 
windows - (duly provided with 
glass) ; and there are also many 
doors and columns, as well as 
a fine flight of steps. Mr. 
Hopkins now has thb model 
at 1 ome : and he tells me it 
is fitted with electric light. 
“This piece of work was 



lOKTSMOUTH TOWN HALF. IN SUGAK. 

Front a Photo, by Hoivard Jt Jonas, Cull am Street, K.O. 
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done in my spare time at home after the 
day’s work was done.” 

A particularly beautiful specimen of sculp- 
ture in sweetstuff is next seen. The artist 

-lie fully deserves that naipe — is Mr. 
Edward Schur, of 337, Commercial Road, E. 
Here is the technical description : The work 
is a free-modelling in marzipan, which is a 
composition of powdered almonds and sugar. 
The subject is a well-kijown painting called 
“The An^el of the Little Ones.” The angel 
is standing with wings not yet at rest, bend- 
ing tenderly over a sleeping infant who lies 
in an eighteenth-century carved-oak cradle, 
beside the cradle stands a four-legged stool 
qf the same period, the Lop being wrought to 
resemble upholstered leather. On the stool 
lies an open book, placed upside down, and 
evidently left there by mamma. 'The drapery 
of. the cradle, with its wrinkled and ruffled 
coverings, is wonderfully reproduced ; in fact, 
this is said to be the most effective specimen 
ol marzipan work ever produced. 

Our next reproduction depicts an enormous 
castellated structure built entirely of soap ! 


being comparatively common, Messrs. Cook 
and Co. struck out on highly original lines. 
The offices of the firm’s representatives were 
established inside this soap castle. Mr. 
Thomas A. Cook furnishes the following : 
“The designs and drawings for the castle 
were first of all prepared by Messrs. Jerrard 
and Sons, of Lewisham. These were very 
elaborate, showing the position of each block 
of soap, and the strengthening of the arch- 
ways, as well as the arrangements of the 
pediments on the sloping floor, and even 
the marking of the special soap blocks to 
make them represent ‘ Kentish rag.’ 

“ by some mysterious accident, however, 
these first plans were lost on the top of an 
omnibus, but by dint of getting duplicates 
prepared at the la>t moment, and working 
night and dav, the work was accomplished in 
time for the opening of the exhibition. The 
mottled soap was marked to represent the 
stone named above, whilst the ‘Primrose’ 
variety was cut to represent free-stone capitals, 
pediments, arches, and battlements. The 
blocks of soap were fastened together and 
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From a l*h»to. by ll<nvar<l ti'Juiuii. Cull urn F. C 


No less than twenty tons of the material was 
used. This most interesting trade trolly was 
shown at the last Crocery* Inhibition at th^ 
Agricultural Hall by the 1 * well known firm of 
Messrs. Ldward Cook and Co., of bow. I 
ain indebted for the use of this photo., as 
well as many others, to Messrs. Howard and 
Jones, of® Cull 11 in Street, E.C., who have 
practically a monopoly in the photograph- 
iug of trade trophies and exhibits of 
all kinds, pyramids and obelisks of soap 


kept in position by special dips Iliads in our 
own engineering department. Naturally, 
the castle attracted a grent#dcal of attention. 
Few could realize that it was. made entirely 
of soap. Our representatives had some 
difficulty in preventing the castle from 
being defaced or damaged by the inquisitive 
lingers of passers-by. Many people smelt 
the castle; others dug their %aails info it, 
and one melancholy-looking man carved off 
a piece of the battlement with his pocket- 
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for example, the 
hero shown in our 
photograph will 
eventually he re- 
duced to night- 
lights, or even 
imitation butter ! 
Hebe, Diana, and 
a lew other myth 
o logical •person- 
ages have already 
met with a similar 
late. 

The next trade 
trophy to be shown 
is a bust of our 
beloved Sovereign 
made out of seal 
ing wax by Messrs. 


[yd e and Co., 


knife, and can-lull) carried it away -with him, 
wrapped in paper.' 1 

• Next is shown a very beautiful scent bottl<- 
made out of a large ball ol Ariston soap by 
the well known firm ol Messrs. John ^Knight 
and Sons, ol Silvertown, and presented to 
H.R.II. Princess Maud of Wales, as a 
memento of the opening of the hast London 
Inhibition at the People's Pala«e in |ime, 
I Np6. 

Ariston soap, it appears, is a high class 
transparent variety, of a \erv hard kind. It 
seems the Princess admired the huge ball of 
soap, and Messrs. Knight thereupon resolved 
mTrrm^l into a scent-bottle and prev-nt it to 
Her Royal Highness. A hole was nmde in 
the ball, and • < ut glass bottle sunk into it. 
The big ball ol soap is elegantly mounted in 
silver filigree work. 

An even more remarkable trade trophy 
(also belonging to Messrs. John Knight and 
Sons) is next reproduced. Phis is a really 
beautiful and artistic figure ol a Roman 
warrior made entirely of stearine, which, one 
learns, is the foundation of the best ( indies. 
The method of producing statuary of this 
kind is as follows : In the first place a really 
costly original is bought from some artist, 
and fro in this arc prepared a number ol plaster 
ifioulds. Into tlk^se is run the liquid stearine* 
which is afterwards left to cool. In due lime 
the mould is broken away, leaving an impos- 
ing statue, which, however, is not exactly of 
an enduring nature. Roughnesses are subse- 
quently toned down, and the figure “tooled 
up’’ •general^, by one of Messrs. Knight's 
able staff. I inquired as to the ultimate fate 
of these works of art, whereupon I learnt that, 
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From a Photo, hy George Ncivnfa, Ltd. 
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>trcet, L.C. This in- ! 
i, -resting pie<*e of “sculp- 
ture" was exhibited at 
the ('.real Inhibition of 
i S ^ i , and was inspected 
with great interest by 
the Rrinee ( 'onsort him- 
self. I be statue has not 
u t been brofcen up, and 
although its ('ondition is 
not what, it was, b)* 
reason ofr cracks, etc., 
the likeness of the 
Mi teen as a t^irl still 
remains a remarkably 
good one. 

l he last trade Irophv 
to be reproduced is the 
(.’a nad ia n M a ninmt h 
( hecse, which was exhi- 
bited in the ( 'hieago 
Inhibition, and was 4 
bought by that well- 
known provision iner # 
chant, Mr. |ubal Webb, 



also mapped out a special 
route with the view of 
obviating any possibility 
of the trolly and its 
burden going through 
into the sewers ! In one 
way this inan(mi)th 
cheese may be said to 
owe its inception to the 
( anadian ( lovernmcnt, 
working in conjunction 
with t the* I )om i nion 
tanners. The milk was 
brought to the 1 dominion 
experimental farm in 
Ontario, and there 
worked up into cheese 
bv specially made ma 
ehiiicry, wliii'h alter 
wards exercised upon it 
a pressure of zoo tons. 
So good was tht* cheese, 
that when, at the close of 
the Kxhibition, a “shaft ” 


of Kensington. was sunk into the giant bv means of a “trier,” 


The cheese weighs 22.000II)., or close upon the quality was lound to be most excellent. 
h'H tons. In our photograph it is seen in a I lie mammoth cheese contained 207,2001b. of 
specially constructed steel case, slung upon milk, equal to one (lav s production of 10,000 


iron girders, so that the enormous weight cows, and it took t,606 dairy maids to milk 


mav rest directly over the iron wheels of the. 
specially constructed leak trolly. 'This trolly, 
by the way, is drawn by eight powerful* 
houses belonging to the Midland Railway. 

A special permit had to be procured from 
Scotland Yard to bring this extraordinary load 
through the London streets. 'The authorities 


these cows, 'l he cutting of the cheese was 
quite a great lun< tion. Among the notable 
people present at Mr. Jubal Webb’s establish- 
ment on that occasion was. Sir Charles Tupper, 
the (anadian Agent (ieneral. “.The biggest 
cheese the world has ever seen ” was 6ft. 
high, and j S ft . in circumference. '** > .■ 




The Convict's Revenge. 


By Victor L. Whitechurch. 


B JgMIH ! ” sn id mv companion to 
* vJ inc, with a shiver and a little 
J & dutch at mv arm. 'That’s 

W'e were standing hy a 
level crossing as he spoke, 
had almost started to ( loss the rails, 
n a rumhle and a whistle and the bright 
e of the head lights heralded the 
c approach of a train. So we stood back 
i moment or two to let the iron steed 


mine. And, perhaps, if youYl had an ex- 
perience that happened to ipe some ten 
years ago, you’d flinch a hit when an express 
train rattled past yo\j.” 

“Oh, there’s a foundation for it,*is there?’’ 

“There is, sir, and if you care to step 
inside my little place and rest for half an 
hour, I’ll tell you the yarn, such as it is.” 

I expressed myself onlv too delighted to 
pick up the proffered information. 1 must 
explain before I go further that until the 
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and his load pass. The lights from the 
carriages flashed out upon us, then there was 
a swirl of wind ‘•as darkness came on once 
more, and the red tail-light vanished round 
the curve beyond. 

“ Why,” I remarked, with a laugh, as we 
went on again, “surely an old soldier and ex- 
prison warder like yourself isqY afraid '«>f a 
passing train*' ” 

“Ah, sir, every man has his weakness, and 
I’m not ashamed to confess that I’ve got 


evening in question iny companion had been 
unknown to me. I had been staying for a 
lew days at the little cathedral city of I lull- 
minster, and had "been on a day’s fishing 
excursion in the neighbourhood with no 
companion save my pipe. It was while 
pensively watching ^my float in c the quiet 
little stream that a fine-looking old fellow 
. appeared, bent on the same sport as myself, 
and took up his position close by. As 
bites were few atid far between, we entered 
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hi to conversation, and when dusk set in, by 
mutual consent, we packed our traps and set 
off together over the pleasant fields that layt- 
between us and Dullminster. He told me 
something of his past history as we trudged 
along, from which I gathered*that he had 
begun life in the Army, and afterwards he 
had been a warder in the well-known convict 
prison of Dflrtport, from which post he had 
retired«into private life some few years since, 
and had tfome to eke cfht a restful existence 
on savings and pension in 1 hillminster, the 
pjace of his birth. 

A few bundled yards beyond the level 
crossing we stopped at the door of a little; 
house in one of the streets in the outskirts 
of the town. 

“Home in, sir," said the old fellow. 

“ I’m all by my- 
self yes, an old 
bachelor, sir. 

% \nd if you'll 
condescend to 
have a cup of 
tea, while 1 spin 
\ (»u the yarn, 
you’re welcome 
to it.” 

It was a chilly 
autumn evening, 
and the bright 
lire and singing 
kettle in the 
little sitting- 
rortm looked 
very inviting, so 
I gladly accepted 
mine host’s invi- 
tation. 

“And now, 
sir,”, said he, 
when we were 
comfortably set- 
tled, “ I’ll tell 
you why [ don’t 
like to be near 
an express train 
at night. 

“Of course, 
a s you c a n 
imagine, we 
used to have 
some queer customers at Dartport. Her 
Majesty’s private hotels take all kinds of 
folk, and we are not particular as to character. 
One of tjie worst gaol-birds that I ever 
remember was a certain convict whom I will 
call by his old number — 36. He was in for 
a long sentence — in fact, as far as I know, 

Vol. xv.- 28.* 


he’s doing time yet ; though if there’d been 
a little more evidence forthcoming at his 
trial, his term of imprisonment would have 
been a short one, ending in the prison-yard 
on the scaffold ; but -as it was, though his 
list of crimes was a pretty black one, murder 
couldn’t quite be proved, though thefe were 
few that doubted he hadn’t stuck at that. 

- “ I'fom the moment I set eyes on fiim at 
Dartport 1 knew there’d be trouble with 
No. 36. It wasn’t only the size and strength 
of the man, but a certain nasly look about 
his eyes that told me this. Nor was I mis- 
taken, for he proved to be one of the most 
unmanageable brutes we ever had. He soon 
took a particularly strong dislike to me, for, as 
ill luck would have it, J was the first to have 
to report him for misconduct, and it was 

through me that 
he had his first 
taste of the cat. 
When* I went 
into his cell that 
night, he broke 
the strict rule of 
silence, and 
hissed out : — 

“ ‘ You devil 
of a turnkey, I’ll 
kill you before 
I’ve finished 
with you.’ 

“It was a 
threat I had 
heard more than 
once bMoifrOyd 
it didn’t affect 
me very much 
at the time, 
though I had 
good reason to 
remember it 
afterwards. 

“ Two years* 
passed, and No. 
36 showed no 
signs of improv- 
ing. He had a 
marvellous phy- 
sique, band the 
prison diet 
seemed in no 
way to diminish his strength. He had to be 
most carefully watched in the quarries, and 
in fact always, for he had a nasty knack of 
being dangerous in more ways than one. At 
length, towyds the end of the summer of the 
year of which I am speaking, he suddenly 
turned over a new leaf, and became quiet and* 
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tractable. I felt less sure of him than ever, 
nevertheless, for I had seen something of this 
phase of character before, and I knew it 
generally meant mischief. Nor was I mis- 
taken, for one aftern6on, when a fog had 
come on rather unexpectedly, the sharp crack 
of a rifle betokened the escape of No. 36. 
Taking advantage of the mist, he had 
suddenly struck the nearest warder ft> the 
ground, hurled a big bit of stone with deadly 
aim at one .sentry, completely bowling him 
over, taking *the vha nee of a bullet from 
another — and was off ! 

“ A search party was, of course, organized 
at once, but somehow or other he managed 
to show a clean pair of heels and escape 
over the moors. As darkness set in, a poor 
old man was found dazed and half naked, 
about a couple miles from the prison, and, 
after being revived, he told how No. 36 had 
met him and insisted upon having all his 
upper gahnents, so that the runaway had an 
extra good chance of getting clear. 

“ It was between nine and ten o’clock at 
night that 1, in company with several other 
members of a search party, halted for a little 
consultation just by the embankment *of the 
railway, the main ‘ West Southern,’ line to 
London, that runs through the desolate bit of 
country some live or six miles noith of Dart- 
port Prison. 

“ ‘1 wonder whether it's any use having a 
look at Westmoor Station,’ said our chief. 

“Westmoo/ Station was about two miles 
up the line from where we were standing. 

1 replied, ‘it's just possible that 
he might be lying around there, look ; i\g out 
for a train ; t! tough it's my belief that he’s 
making northward at any rate, it’s more 
likely.’ 

“‘Well, Davis,’ said the chief, after a 
moment or two's thought, ‘suppose you go 
to Westwood, it may be worth trying. 1 
think we ought to go on to Hartwell, or that 
direction. What do you say?’ 

“ ‘ I’m willing to do as you suggest,’ I 
answered. ‘ It’s just as well to see the 
station-master, 1 think.’ 

“‘All right. Vou slip away, then. Davis. 
You’d better keep along the line it's the 
nearest way.’ 

“So I started £>ff along the line. It was 
a very dark night, though the fog had lifted, 
and it was some moments before I got used 
to the track. After a bit, however, I made 
pretty fair progress, walking between the 
dowi\ pair rails on the right-hand side,* so 
that I could s£e the head-lights of any train 
coming towards me. I hadn’t gone far 


before I did a very foolish thing. I slung 
my rifle over my shoulders, so as "to leave my 
•hands free. 

“ I had gone about half a mile or more up 
the line when a great longing fora pipe came 
over me. I 'hadn’t had a pipe all day, and 
as you’re a smoker, sir, you know pretty well 
how I was feeling. As I walked along 1 took 
out my pouch, filled my pipe, And then felt 
in my pocket for a match. After nearly 
turning it inside out f found one solitary wax 
vesta. Now, there was a bit of a wind 
blowing over the moor, and fearful lest „I 
should waste my precious match, I refrained 
from striking it until 1 could get behind 
some shelter. The desired object presently 
appeared, looming through the darkness, in 
the shape of a little platelayer’s hut on the 
same side of the line as I was walking, the 
door facing towards the rails, (letting into 
the shelter of the doorway, I struck the 
match, and was just about to light my pipg, 
when, as I leaned against the door, to my 
astonishment it opened inwards with my 
weight, almost precipitating me to the ground, 
and before I could rec«»\er myself the light 
of the vesta revealed me the hideous face 
of No. 36, who was hiding within. 

“ With a snarl he was upon me, and had 
Hutched mt! by the throat with his strong, 
bony hands. It was all done so suddenly 
Yhat 1 had scarcely time to think of what 
was happening, and hao hardly realized Jhc 
situation, when 1 found myself sprawling on 
my back with the ugly brute on the tof) of 
me. Of course, 1 made a mighty effort to 
defend myself, but I was <juitc powerless in 
his strong grip. 

“ ‘ All,' he growled, with a curse, as he 
held me pinned to the ground, ‘ it’s you, is 
it? Well, I’ve got a few old accounts to 
settle with you, and I don’t think there could 
be a better opportunity.’ 

“ ‘ You brute ! ’ I ejaculated, trying to twist 
myself out of his grasp. 

“ ‘ Ah - would you ? Not so fast, Warder 
1 )a\is. 'The tables are turned now, and you’re 
the prisoner.’ 

“At this moment something flashing bright 
in the dim star light fell out of iny pocket 
and clanged on the gravel ballast of the 
railway track. 

“ ‘Hood,’ said No. 36, making a snatch at 
it ; ‘ these bracelets were meant for me, I 
suppose. Perhaps they’d prove as good a 
fit on your wrists. a At any rat<^ we’ll try. . 
And as we haven’t a cell handy to fix you in, • 
we’ll fasten you down to something secure — 
do you hear ? ’ 




“ And putting forth all his strength, in 
spite of my desperate struggles, he half 
dragged, half rolled me on to the' down track 
Hose beside us. Then, kneeling on my 
chest, he forced my right hand beneath thfc 
o^tcr rail between the sleepers, and my left 
arm over the rail, then there was a sharp 
cli<*k, as with a savage chuckle he snapped 
the handcuffs over both my wrists, and l 
realized my terrible position. 1 was hand- 
cuffed down to the rail ! 

“lie jumped up in triumph, felt in my 
pocket, drew out the key of the handcuffs, 
andjiurled it away. 

“‘How now, you white-livered skunk?’ 
he snarled. ‘ I could kill you outright with a 
knock on the head if I chose. Hut 1 on not 
going to commit murder, oh, no ! I’ll leave 
that to tlie down express. Do you under- 
stand? If it runs at the same time its it 
used to, it ought to come by here about 
eleven o’clock, and I guess there’ll be a little 
obstruction in its way to-night. Ah ! I’ve 
got to fix you a bit tighter, my friend/* just to 
make sure, you know.’ * * 

“And he went into 'the hut, reappearing 
in a few moments with a piece of rope, 
which he had, I suppose, previously noticed 
there. 

“ ‘ You^l feel a little* bit more comfortable 
tf I tie your feet down too, eh ? ’ he sneered ; 
and, to my horror, he put a loop of rope 


round my right leg, drew it underneath the 
inner rail, and then made the end fast to my 
left ankle, above the rail. I was thus fixed 
right across the track, and escape from a 
hideous death seemed impossible. Hut the 
villain had not finished yet. 

‘“There’s just a chance that you might 
call out,’ he said, 4 so I’ll lie your mouth 
up. You can say your prayers ju^as.js^ll 
wit.h # it shut as open, and the sooner you 
say them the better, for you never needed to 
more.’ 

“ lie stuffed part of my handkerchief into 
my mouth and tied it round with another bit 
of rope. 'Then he proceeded to riHe my 
pockets. 

‘*‘(iot any loose cash about you ? That’s, 
right. I’ll take care of it, for it won’t do you 
any good now, I reckon, and you’ll have the 
dying satisfaction of having helped me to get 
off to London; And now, you skunk of a 
warder, good-night! I told you I’d be the. 
death of you one day, but, by Heaven, I never 
hoped for such a paying-off of old scores as 
this. Remember, you’ll *>ee the head-lights 
of the engine coming towards you- -you’ll hear 
the roar of the train that’s' going to squash 
you. It’s a good revenge, isn’t it? Fd stay 
here and see the end of it if I could, only I’ve 
no time to ^pare, so now good-night, Warder 
Davis, curse you ! ’ • 

“And with a brutal kick. at my defencelessi 
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body he started' off in the direetion«of West- 
moor. I could see his bulky form for a 
moment or two in the dim light, and could 
hear for several minutes the tread of his feet 
crunching the gravel ort the permanent way. 
I had no doubt in my mind that he had been 
making! for Westmoor previously, and had 
used tjie old platelayer’s hut as a hiding-place 
until it was about time to take a chaftce of 
getting on one of the up trains. 

“My situation was a truly awful one. He 
was quite right abqut the down express : it 
was timed , to run through Westmoor just 
about eleven o’clock. It was past ten now, so 
that there was not an hour between me and 
a hideous death. I lay still for some minutes 
and tried to compose my mind to think a 
little. Was there anything I could do? 
Yes ! With an effort I might manage to 
remove the gag. I pushed my head as far 
as it would go over the metals, and to my 
joy was Able to undo the knots with my 
chained hands and to get the handkerchief 
out of my mouth. 'This was a relief, cer- 
tainly, but only a very small one, for it 
soon dawned upon me that if I veiled 
my loudest there would be no one within 
hearing on the lonely moor through which 
the track ran. To get my hands free was 
impossible, but there might be a chance for 
my feet. I began to kick them about, and 


discovered that the wretch had simply passed 
the rope between my ankles once round the 
tail, so that by alternately kicking and pulling 
with each foot I could draw it backward 
and forward against the rail. With the 
energy of despair 1 began to work with all my 
might to fray the rope against the rail, and so 
set my feet free. 

“ I must have kicked away for over half 
an hour -kicked and pulled till I Was stiff 
and in agony, and still the rope held, but 
I could feel it rubbing away and getting 
thinner, and 1 tried to work it so that th/3 
friction took place where the rail rested in 
the ‘chair’ on the sleeper, so as to have a 
sharp corner to cut. Fiercely I struggled 
to get free, but the rope was a strong 
one, and it seemed as if it would hold for 
ever* 

“A whistle! Hardly discernible in the 
distance, but still I knew what it meant. 
The down express was running through 
Westmoor Station. A fresh struggle — and 
still the rope held. #.Then came an ominous 
rumble in the distance, and there, half a mile 
away up the straight bit of track, 1 could see 
the glimmer of the engine’s head-light. A 
desperate pull ! 1 hung on to the outer rails 

with both hands, and pulled with arms and 
legs like a man on the rack of old — every 

muscle of the body was strained with the 

• 
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fearful tensicyi. Snap ! The rope broke and 
my feet were free. 

“ There was not a moment to lose ; the * 
train was little over a quarter of a mile away, 
mul in twenty seconds it would be on me. 
Hut a desperate man can do a lot # in that time. 
With a quick movement I rolled over to the 
outside of the track, so that my left arm 
c ame under the rail. Then 1 threw myself 
at full •length parallel ^ to the track, feet 
towards the approaching train, and as far 
from the* rail as possible. At the same 
moment I drew down my hands on either 
side of the rail so that the short chain 
between the steel wristlets was on the top 
of the rail, the centre being on the inner 
top edge of the rail where the wheels would 
strike. 

“ With a roar the train was on me.* I 
expected to have one of my hands cut off, 
and there came a sharp thrill of pain to both 
wrists as the leading wheel of the engine 
.struck the chain, while the thought flashed 
across me that I might no!* be far enough from 
the rail to escape being struck in my body. 

“ The passing of that awful train seemed 
to be an hour. Wheel after wheel ran 
close to my face with a hideous clatter 
until the momentary red glare of the tail- 
light and a big rush of air told me that, 
the danger had passed. Lpr about five 
minutes I lay perfectly still, and liot^till then* 
<li4 I discover that my hands were falling 
further apart. 

‘"Scarcely daring to hope, I drew them 
slowly towards me. Yes ! 1 was free ! The 
heavy train had snapped the swivel-link that 
joined the handcuffs, and with the exception 
of a severe bruising in my wrists, I was per- 
fectly uninjured. 


“Well, .*0 make a long story short, sir, I 
toddled to my feet with the most profound 
feeling of .gratitude to Providence that I had 
ever experienced. And then, weak and 
nerve-shattered as I was, there came upon me 
the intense desire to recapture the brute who 
had condemned me to such an awful ;death. 
My rifle was still with me, and uninjured; so, 
as welPas I could, 1 set forth in the direction 
of Wcstinoor, starting in fright after I had 
gone a short distance at the noise of a heavy 
goods train, that rumbletj past me on the 
up track. 

“ When 1 got to the station, the platform 
and offices were closed, but this same 
goods train was being shunted in the yard, 
preparatory to making a fresh start on its 
journey towards London. Two or three 
trucks, covered with tarpaulins, were de- 
tached, and I fancied I caught a glimpse 
of a dark figure crouching beside one of 
them. • 

“ 1 stopped and watched, smiling to 
myself as I saw No. 36 climb into the 
truck, and disappear beneath the tarpaulin. 
Then 1 went quietly to the brakesman and 
explained matters. He, the driver of the 
engine, a couple of shunters, and myself 
surrounded the truck, and in a few minutes 
No. 36 found himself brought to bay, with 
the man whom he had thought dead pre- 
senting his rifle within a foot of him. He 
saw the game was over and gave in, and 
that’s the end of the yarn. 

“ Yes, of course, he was pretty severely 
punished, but that didn’t eompcmsattrv^&x&r 
my terrible experience ; and now perhaps you 
don’t wonder why I should give a bit of a 
shudder when an express train passes me in 
the dark ! ” 
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• VIH.— ABIDING CITIES. 

By Grant Allen. 


HE papery nests of wasps, as 
I mentioned in the last of 
these essays, arc purely tem- 
porary empires : the vespine 
race has “ no abiding city 
here ” ; each summer sees 
the populous homes built afresh from the 
ground ; cadi winter sees them unpeopled 
and demolished. But with ants, which are 
builders for time, things are quite otherwise. 
The communities of those (lever and in- 
telligent little creatures are tolerably per- 
manent ; they go on from year to year, and 
generation to generation, often for very long 
periods together. Lest I weary you un- 
necessarily by a long preamble, however, 1 
shall present you with views of one such nest 
at once, ‘outside and inside, in Nos. t and 2, 
in order that you may see without delay the 
curious method of their detailed construction. 

The city whose external lineaments art? 
shown you in the photograph reproduced in 
No. 1 is actually situated on St. George's 


Hill, near Wey bridge, just ten feet away from 
the large Scotch fir whose trunk appears on 
the right of the illustration. It is only one 
among many various types of ants’ nests, 
built by different species. From outside, all 
you can see of it is a confused mass of dry 
pine-needles, arranged in a barrow-shaped hill 
or mound, some eight feet across qt the base, 
and two feet high. But that is in reality only 
the outwork or top story of the communal 
habitation. Beneath it lies a second layer, six 
inches thick, composed entirely of roots of 
heather and rootlets of fir-trees, all carefully 
stripped clean of bark, and making a dry foun- 
dation for the warm hillock of pine-needles. 
Below this woody layer, again, the ground is 
tunnelled to an unknown depth by long sub- 
terranean galleries, driven right through a 
stratum of solid sandstone. These inner 
galleries extend, not only beneath the hillock, 
but also all round n ; for wherever you step, 
tlie soil treads soft, and gives beneath your foot 
to a depth of six or eight inches. This illus- 
trative example is a city built 
by our common English Wood 
Ant ; 1 have had another just 
like it an insect London — 
finder observation for three or 
four years in a copse on a spur 
of Hind Head, not far from 1 my 
cottage. 1 

In No. 2 Mr. Knock has 
represented for us, with his 
usual skill, a very small section 
of such a city, “ all a -growing 
and a-blowing ” — all engaged 
in the active exercise of its 
everyday functions. How it 
came into being, and how it is 
ruled and peopled, I will tell 
you a little later on ; for the 
present I want first to familiarize 
you with the general course of 
its domestic economy in* prac- 
tical action. We have here an 
interior view, with one wall re- 
moved, of a tunnel or gallery, 
which runs through the soft 
upper^portion of the nest, com- 
posed of pine-needles ; together ■ 
with a small piece of the outer 
surface. An ant, which has 
been 'but foraging for food, 
approaches one of the mouths 
of the nest. Beneath are three 
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successive floors or stages of the tunnel, with 
\eavated chambers, each appropriated to its 
,wn particular purpose. In the upper floor 
.(■ all, we see two groups of minute eggs 
.twaiting their hatching. These are the real 
ggs, not the much larger thirfgs sold as 
‘ants’ eggs” for bird food in London, which 
.,re really the pupce. Four of the eggs have 
just arrived at hatching point ; therefore, one 


like the hiye of bees or the nest of wasps : 
it is composed of several perfect females 
* (instead of one queen), numerous imperfect 
females or workers, and a few males, who, as is 
usual among social insects, are very unimport- 
ant and unconsidered creatures. The males 
and females are winged when they first erperge 
from their cocoons ; and they use their wings 
for thcii'marriage flight, which is a recognised 


;>f the cafeful nurses 
who look after them 
is seen just in the 
act.of bundling them 
over on to stage two, 
which is the floor 
here reserved for 
the nursery of the 
hatch'ed-out grubs or 
larva 1 . In this second 
static you see a 
(ham her with a 
gryuj) of such grubs, 
all hungry and 
greedy, waiting for 
their nurses to bring 
them food from out 
side the household. 
Observe the obvious 
expectancy of their 
attitude, with heads 
held up, like that, of 
small birds clamour- 
ing eagerly for food 
when their mother 
approaches them 



institution among all 
insect socialists. Hut 
as # soon*as the per- 
fect females have 
been safely wedded, 
their wings drop off; 
or, in cases where 
they do not fall of 
themselves, the 
insects themselves 
wriggle and pull 
them off with their 
legs in the most 
comic fashion. I 
have sometimes seen 
a dinner - table in 
Jamaica covered by 
a sudden irruption of 
female winged ants 
of tropical species, 
which insisted on 
immolating them- 
selves in the soup 
and the wine (to the 
advantage of neither 
party), while others 


with a worm or a 


blacken e< 1 the* ■ * t-abiou 


caterpillar. After feeding for some time 
in this legless, grubbish condition, the larva 
turns into a pupa, and incloses itself in a 
cocoon ; one larva has just completed this 
•transformation, and a watchful nurse 
ant is therefore at this moment engaged in 
carrying it tenderly a stage lower down to the 
floor reserved for the chrysalis condition. 
On the third floor, below, you see a group 
of pupa?, lying by in the dark, and awaiting 
their development. The wall of one cocoifh 
has here been removed ; and within, you 
may catch a glimpse of the imprisoned grub, 
now recently transformed into the adult ant 
pattern. Of course, the nest contains many 
hundreds of such tunnefled galleries, all * 
teeming with life, and all made up of several 
distinct chambers. 

Now, how does such a nest begin to be? 
Well, it starts from a queen, or perfect female, 
who sets out with a few others to form a 
colony. This colony soon grows ; but it is 
rather a republic than an Amazon kingdom, 


• loth, qnd devoted themselves to getting rid 
of their i\ings with unpleasant gyrations. As 
lor the males, they are of no further use to 
the community, so they die at once. Hut the 
mass of the larvte develop into imperfect 
females or workers, which are always wingless 
from the very first ; and it is these that form 
the otdinarv ants of the everyday observer. 
In many kinds there are also two types of 
neuters : the one type, workers proper, have 
rather large heads and moderate jaws - they 
are the foragers and builders of the com- 
munity ; the other type, soldiers, have still 
bigger heads anil very powerful jaws* — it is 
their task to fight in defence of their native 
city. Other differences of less importance 
will come out in the course, of our subse- 
quent explanation. 

The winged ants have large arid many- 
faceted compound eyes, to aid them in their 
flighfr abroad; and they have also single 
eyelets or ocelli, as in the case*of the wasp, 
which seem to be useful 'to them in finding 
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iaigc afe£% . as 'the impound having never known freedoih, can be taught 
llpli are * prbbably ^designed for nearer and by the Warrior Ants to act a ( s nurses and 
4|hihu-ter. vision. But the workers have always * housemaids, exactly as if they were living in 
•the tfue eyes small, and often rudimentary ; their own proper city. I once saw in a 
Jwlpe the eyelets or oulli are mostly wanting, garden in Algiers a great pitched battle goin<_ 
% put it plainly, they are almost blind, on between'' slave-makers and the family ol 
Tje rl^ason for this peculiarity is that walking the future slaves, in which the ground wa* 
- ia«hts c do not much need sight ; they seem to strewn with the corpses of the vanquished : 
feel and smell their way about ; vision with not till the nest of the smaller ants was 
them ranks far second to odour as a means of almost exterminated did they retire from the 
information. There can be very little doubt, unequal contest, and allow the proud invader 
too, that their principal organ of sense resides to carry off their brothers and sisters’ in their 
in the antennae, or feelers, which are probably cocoons, asleep and unconscious, 
used in part for smelling. Whatever may be The two ants figured in No. 3 are deliberat- 
the perceptive function which these curious ing on the chances of such a cocoon-lifting 
appendages subserve, however, nobody who expedition. The one to the right has been 
has watched ants closely ever doubts that hunting for honey up the stems of vetches, 

they are also used as a means of intercom- and has fallen in by the way with a small nest 

munication, almost analogous to human of'Turf Ants. Returning post-haste to her 
language. Whenever two ants of the same own home, big with this exciting intelligence, 

n£st meet, they stop and parley with one she encounters a comrade, to whom she 

another*by waving and crossing their antennae ; communicates in antennal-language Ijer 
so obvious is it that the information thus belief that the Turf Ants she has discovered 
conveyed makes one t are not very numer- 

ant follow a n o 1 h e r : y ^ /y. , ous, a nd her convic- 

. towards a source of t ' on they would 

food, or other object ^\] an easy prey to a 

of interest, which the A A w iff , well -organized party 

first ant has dis- () f Warrior raiders, 

covered, that the pro- - „■ " ) v ^ \ • The two friends cross 

cess is universally ff , ' i >■ > r .. ; their antenna: as they 

described by ant- ; rtJr'yjlC. J talk, wave them mys- 

observers as “talk teriously about, ,'ind 

ing.” . ovi.u-ntly succeed in 

. In Na 3 we get &■&!&* b hv&fflF! ' A comeymg tiled re- 

» > »4 fagt ration of two ^||p.v . . spective views on the 

workers belonging to conviction : ‘Ws «;«/ si.Av.<..«cxnM; r situation to one 

an English species another. After a short 

known as the Warrior Ant, from its predatory delay, both return, all agog, to the nest to- 

habits, engaged in just such a profound gether, and rouse the guard with intelligence 

confab together. They are meditating war, of plenty of pupa: ready to be plundered. At 

and discussing a plan of campaign with one once the city hums alive with bustle and pre- 

another ; for the Warrior Ant is a slave- partition. Workers run to and fro and com- 

. making species. It is a large red kintf, and nninieate orders from head quarters to one 

it makes raids against nests of the small another. “ There’s a big slave-hunt on ; sister- 

yellow Turf Ant, a mild and docile race, tighter so-and-so has just brought news of a 

large numbers of which it carries off to act city of Turfites, quite near, and unprotected, 

as servants. But it does not steal fully-grown The doors arc open, and she noticed as she 

Turf Ants ; their habits are formed, and they passed that the sentries looked most lax and 

would be useless for such a purpose. What indifferent. The whole place has apparently 

the Warrior Ant wants is raw material which been demoralized Jby a recent marriage flight, 

can be- turned fnto thoroughly well-trained r Everybody in our nest is going to the war. 
servants. So it merely kills the adult ants which Come along and help us ! ” 
strive to oppose its aggression, and contents Forthwith, they sally out, and make for the 
itself with trundling home to its own nest city of the despised yellow Turfites. They fall 

the larvae and pupae of the Turf Ants which , upon it, unexpectedly, and kill the outer 
it fyis put to flight and vanquished.® In sentries. Then the* battle begins in earnest, 

process of time, these grubs and cocoons Half the Turfites rush out in battle 

produce full-grown yellow workers* which, array, and, banding themselves together, to 
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ui.ike up £pr their individual small size, 
i;,ll fiercely upon this or that isolated 
Warrior. Occasionally, by dint of mere 0 
numbers, they beat off the invader with 
heavy loss ; but much more often, the large 
;m d strong jawed W arriors win the day, and 
destroy to a worker the opposing forces. 

| 1k‘V crush 9 their adversaries’ heads with 
their vice like mandibles. Meanwhile, within 
l i u • ncsl, the other half, of the workers the 
division t*>ld off as special nurses are 
otherwise* employed in defending and pro- 
noting the rising generation. At t hi" first 
alarm, at the first watchword passed with 
waving antenna.* through the nest, “ A 
W arrior host is attacking us !” they hurry to 
the chambers where the cocoons art* stored, 
and bear them off in their mouths into the 
recesses of the nest, the lowest and most in- 
accessible of all the chambers. When at 
last the day is lost, the W arriors break in and 
sVcal all the pup;c they can lay their jaws 
upon ; but many survive in the long, dark 
tunnels, with a few devote! workers still left 
to tend and teach them. 

No. 4 shows ns the last final stage in such 
a slave hunt. The* big red Warriors have 
won ; the little yellow 'Turfites have been 
repulsed and defeated with great slaughter. 
'The victors are at present engaged in carrying ' 
captured roroons to their owi> nests ; there,, 
the pupa; will hatch out shortly into, willing 
slates, and, never having known any other 
condition, will take it for granted that the 
natural post for small yellow ants is to clean 
and forage and catch food for big red ones. 


slaves, in the presence of food, did not even 
know how to teed her^ell ; she was posifively 
starving to death in the midst of plenty. 'Then 
Sir John provided lu-r with a single slave; 
instantly, the industrious little* creature set to 
work to clean and arrange her miMiv.ss and 
to offer her food. This is a striking ifliM ra- 
tion of the moral truth that sla\erv is atdeast 
as demorali/ing for tlu* master as tor his 
servant. 

No. 5 introduces us to a passing phase in 
a combat of ants — a lifrcmd death conflict 
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between two single antagonists. Ants, indeed, 
are desperate lighters ; the workers and per 
feet females have sometimes stings, like the 
bees and wasps ; but in most species they 
tight by biting with their jaws, which are 
moulded into strong and vice like nippers or 
pincers. Moreover, they have a gland whi<T 
• secretes the same poisonous 



material as that contained in 
the venom bag of the sting 
among wasps and bees ; and 
alter the ant. has made a hole 
with her jaw in her enemy’s 
armour, she injects into it a 
little of this painful, iiritating 
acid, which kills small insects. 
During a battle, ants are all 
most reckless of their own lives ; 


\ summiun r ; cn.\ni i.koks iwkkvim; dm* tiik cocoons oi- -i iik kvi-mv, indeed no ant seems ever to 


consider herself by eonmaiison 


Our own Warrior Ants art* slaveholders 
which still retain some power of working and* 
acting for themselves ; but then; are other 
species in which the “peculiar institution v 
has produced its usual degrading result by 
rendering the slave owner incapable and 
degenerate,* a mere fighting do-nothing. 
Among the Amazon ants, which are very 
confirmed slave-makers, Sir John Lubbock 
found that a great lady, left alone without 

Vi)I XV. 29. 


with the interests of the community ;it large. 
The individual exists for tluvstatc alone, an<f 
sacrifices her life and happiness, automatically 
as it were, on behalf of her city. 

In No. () we see an illustration of the 
great muscular strength possessed by ants, 
especially in their gripping jaws or man- 
dibles. Hcri* two comrades hive got hold 
of a dead and rigid prey, which they are . 
stiiving to carry off by- main force to the 
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nest ; for ants are omnivorous. They feed 
off whatever turns uj> handy ; all is fish 
that comes to their net- they seem almost 
indifferent whether what they dine off is 
honey or honeydew, ‘a worm or a beetle, a 
dead bird or a departed lizard. A few 
workers will seize whatever edible object they 
happen to find, and combine to drag it away, 
by pushing and pulling, to the “ 
underground chambers. In this 
particular rase, the two ants began 
by hauling together,; l nit the lower 
one, giving one good tug with her 
jaws, has succeeded in raising the 
whole carcass aloft, and hoisting- 
up her astonished neighbour into 
the air on top of it. It is impos- 
sible to watch a nest of ants at 
work for any length of time with- 
out being the spectator of many 
such comic little episodes. 

1 implied above that ants are 
very fond of honey. Hut plants 
by no means desire their atten- 
tions ; because, being creeping 
creatures, guided mainly by the 
sense of smell, they 
crawl up the stems 
of one species after 
another, indiscrimi- 
nately, and so do no 
good in setting the 
seeds of any particu- 
lar kind of flower. 

To baffle them, ac 
mrttfi gly , m a n y 
plants cover their 
stems with downward-pointing hairs, which 
prove to the ants as impenetrable an 
obstacle as tropical jungles to the human 
explorer; while other sorts set various traps 
like lobster-pots on their stalks, to catch and 
imprison the unwelcome \ isitors. Hut the wild 
English vetches have a still more curious and 
instructive habit, shared by not a few other 
ingenious plants. They buy off the intruders 
by an organized system of blackmail. Below 
the flowers intended for fertilization by flying 
insects, which flit straight from one blossom 
to another of the same kind, the vetches 
•put some arrow-shaped guards or stipules, 
so arranged like barriers on the stem that a 
prying ant cannot easily creep past them. In 
the centre of each stipule, however, the plant 
produces a little black gland, which secretes 
honey. This honey is a bribe to the 
marauding ant ; the vetch pivts it thete .in 
order that the insect, finding its progress 
toward the flower blocked, may just stop 


en route and sip this pittance of nectar, 
leaving the richer and more valuable stock 
of honey in the actual blossom to be rifled 
by the bees which are the honoured guests 
and allies of the vetches. Nature is all full 
of such quaint plots and counterplots. One 
example occurs in a South American tree, so 
very remarkable that I cannot pass ij by even 
in this Imsty notice. 

A certain ant, very 
common «in Brazil, 
has the ha*bit of cut- 
ting large round 
pieces out of the 
leaves of trees, which 
it then conveys to its 
nest for the purpose 
of growing fungi 
11 p o n the m — - in 
human language, 
making tiny mush- 
room-beds. Now, this 
habit is naturally ob- 
noxious to the trees, 
which produce the 
leaves for their own 
advantage, not for 
the sake of leaf cut- 
ting ants which hack 
and rob them. To 
guard against the 
burglarious leaf-cut- 
ters, accordingly, one 
clever South Ameri- 
can acacia has hit 
upon an excellent 
plan of defence. It 
produces curious hollow thorns ; while each 
leaflet has a gland at its base which secretes 
honey. Into these hollow thorns, colonies of 
a small and harmless ant migrate, and tske up 
their abode there. They live off the honey at 
the base of the leaflets. They tints acquire a 
vested interest in the acacia tree, which is 
their home and territory ; and whenever 
the leaf-cutting ants attack the acacia, the 
little occupants of Jhe thorns and owners of 
the honey-chambers pour out upon them 
in their thousands, ami compel the invaders 
to beat a hasty retreat with heavy losses. 
Thus' the cunning tree supplies its insert 
body guard with bqard and lodging in return 
for efficient protection against the dreaded 
onslaught of the common enemy. 

And now that I have succeeded, I hope, . 
in interesting you a, little in the hy bits of ants, 

I am going to tell you a few facts about their 
structure. That is my dodginess, you see ; 

I knew if I began by giving t ycm details of 
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legs and body and segments, you would 
vote the whole thing dry ; but now that you 
understand what sort of objects the ant wan ft 
to attain, you may be content to examine 
the organs she attains them with. 

In No. 7 you have a portrait of the 
common Garden Ant of England, one of the 


most interesting creatures in the world to 
watch in action. This is a worker specimen ; 
therefore, it has a very big head, with very 
powerful jaws ; and when you remember 
that ants work for the most part with the 
head only, you will understand why that 
portion needs to be the most muscular and 
powerful part of the. body. A lobster has 
two very strong claws in front, because 
those are his lighting and prey-catching 
organs ; the ant’s jaws just answer in 
function to the lobster’s claws, and to our 
hands and arms, and, therefore, they are 
correspondingly big and muscular. Male 
and female ants do not have to dig tunnels, 
to build up chambers, to drag heavy weights 
back to the nest ; therefore, they have smaller 
heads and bigger eyes ; they are adapted only 
for flying and for producing the younger 
generation. The middle 
segments of the body, on 
the contrary, are large and 
powerful in the males and 
females, because they have 
to work the wings ; while 
in the workers they are 
smaller, especially in one 
segment, because the 
workers are wingless. The 
legs, however, are fairly 
strong, sin%*e they need* to 
pull and to supply a firm 
footing when the ant is 
tugging hard oj some heavy 


object. % Hut between the part of the body 
which forms the attachment for the six legs 
and the abdomen, or “tail,” there is a single 
characteristic segment, or stalk, very thin and 
slender, which bears a sort ot scale, peculiar 
to the ant family. The side view, with the 
legs removed, enables you to note how 
admirably the ant is adapted for Aiming 
in almost any direction, and explains 
that extraordinary llexibility of body 

which you must have noticed whenever 
you have watched V troop of ants trying 
to drag a dead insect over a gravel 
path, and surmounting all obstacles with 
clumsy ingenuity. Ants, in short, are 

built for navvies ; they are insect engi- 
neers, and they have acquired a form 
exactly adapted to their peculiar habits. 

Hut why are the worker ants so nearly 
blind? That must surely be a disad- 
vantage to them. Not a bit of ,it. Ants 
work mainly in dark underground 

passages, where the sense of sight would 
and, moreover, like 
they find smell 
indicator of food 
The hound does 
not look for the fox — he sniffs and scents 
him. Now, whenever any sense is relatively 
unimportant, an economy may be effected by 
suppressing or curtailing it ; the material that 
would otherwise go to making and repairing 
its organ is more profitably employed on 
some better work elsewhere.’ Ants are 
obviously descendants of flying ancestors, 
none of which were workers ; and the flying 
malcS and females possess to this day the 
organs of sight necessary for their habits. 
Hut in the class of workers it has been found 
more useful, on the whole, to concentrate 
attention on smell and on strength of jaw 
than on sight and flight : the important point 
is ttyit the worker ant should be able to find 
scattered foodstuffs, and should be strong 
enough to pull them hack 
to the city. So, in No. 8, 
you get a front view of 
the head of the common 
Garden Ant ; and ,you will 
see for yourself that its 
eyes, when compared witTi 
the numerous eyelets and 
large compound organs of 
the wasp, arc relatively im- 
perfect ; while its antennae 
art' large and fully developed 
appendages. •They tufn in 
a beautiful ball-and-socket 
joint, tvhich enables them 



7.-TIIE GARDEN ANT-tyKTkAlT OF A WOKKKR. be of little USC; 

all hunting animals, 
more* important as an 
in the open than vision. 



8.- HEAD OF GARDEN ANT, WITH EYES, 
ANTENNAE, JAWS, AND FEEI ERS. 
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to move freely in every direction. Nbw, these 
antennae quite clearly serve several most im- 
portant uses in ant life. They are the 
organs of speech in ants, as well as the 
organs of a special sense ; just as, with us 
ourselves, the mouth 
is usetf equally for 
tasting and talking. 

Darwin said with 
justice, indeed, that, 
considering its si/e, 
the brain of an an! 
was perhaps the 
most marvellous 
piece of matter in 
the whole universe ; 
and its raw material 
of intelligence is 
apparently supplied it most of all through 
the mysterious antenna:. 

No. 9 1 is a back view’ of the same head, 
with the various jaws and mouthpieces ex- 
panded. It shows very well the complicated 
nature of the tongue, the palps, the shield, 
and so forth, and also the powerful nipping 
jaws, with their closely serrated and tooth-like 
edge — these last be'ing the weapons used in 
battle and in repelling the attacks of large 
enemies. It also excellently exhibits the 
complex arrangement of the beautiful jointed 
antenna?, whose movements appear to serve 
the ants in place of language. The black 
spot in the centre of the head above is the 
cut neck, ot esophagus. I advise you to 
loqk closely at the mouth-organs in this micro- 
scopic drawing, and to compare them with 
the corresponding 
parts in the wasp, 
illustrated by Mr. 

Knock in the last 
number. 

Considering 
how important 
the an ten me are, 
it will not surprise 
you to learn that 
the clean little ants 
have a special 
instrument, like 
the bees and 
wasps, for keeping 
these useful out- 
growths in proper 
order. The singu- 
lar brush -and- 
comb with which 
they 'clean tham is 
shown in No. 10, 
together with a 


smaller representation of the entire leg on 
which it exists, so as to enable you to see 
fyhere the ant carries it. Ants, indeed, are 
as fond of washing themselves as cats ; and 
when any accident happens to one, such as 
getting smeared with 
honey, you will see 
the littl^ creature 
carefully getting rid 
of the foreigd body 
with her hairy legs, 
and paying* particu- 
lar attention to her 
precious antennae. 
The mere existence 
of such developed 
brushes is sufficient 
to prove the im- 
mense importance of the organs they clean 
to the bce-and-ant order. 

The life-history of an ant falls into four 
periods or ages : the egg, the grub, the pupa, 
and the perfect insect. The eggs, which are 
very tiny, are white 1 or yellowish, and some- 
what elongated ; those observed by Sir John 
Lubbock, the great authority on ants, have 
taken a month or six weeks to hatch. The 
larva?, like the young of bees and wasps, are 
white, legless grubs, narrow towards the head. 
The picture in No. 2, indeed, only imper- 
fectly suggests the constant care with which 
they are .tended by the nurses in early life ; 
for they are carried about from room to rotfm 
at different times, apparently to secure ,the 
exactly proper degree of warmth or moisture ; 
and they are also often assorted in a sliding- 
scale of ages. “It 
is sometimes very 
curious to see 
them in my nests,” 
says Sir John 'Lub- 
bock, “arranged 
in groups accord- 
ing to size, so that 
they remind one 
of a school divided 
into five or six 
classes.” After a * 
longer or shorter 
period of grub- 
hood, which dif- 
fers in length in 
different species, 
they turn into 
pupae, either in a • 
cocoon or naked;: 
It takes the insects 
three or four 
weeks, in the pupa 



9. — HACK VIEW OF HEAD, WITH JAWS OPEN, AND ORCIANS 
EXPANDED. 



JO.— THE ANT’S BRUSH-AND-COMB, FOR CLEANING THE ANTENNAL 
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form, to 9 develop into full - grown ants ; 
and even when they have finished, they 
are as helpless as babies, and could noc 
escape from the cocoon but for the kind 
offices of the worker attendants. “ It is 
pretty to see the older ants helping 
them to extricate themselves, carefully un- 
folding th<i legs and smoothing out the 
wings” of the males and females, “with truly 
feminine tenderness .and delicacy.” This 
utter helplessness of the young ant is very 
interesting for comparison with the case of 
min ; for it is now known that nothing con- 
duces to the final intellectual and moral 
supremacy of a race so much as the need for 
tending and carefully guarding the young; 
the more complete the dependence of the 
offspring upon their elders, the finer # and 
higher the ultimate development. 

. Ants are likewise great domestieators of 
various other animals ; indeed, they keep many 
•more kinds of llocks and herds in confinement 
than we ourselves do. Besides the green flies, 
which I have already tfeated in a previous 
paper, and which the ants use as cows, milking 
them for their honey-dew, a large selection of 
beetles and other insects are commonly found 
in ants’ nests. Then there is a funny little 
pallid creature, called Bcckia, an active, 
bustling small thing, remotely resembling a 
minute earwig-larva, which runs in and out 
among the ants in great numbers,* keeping 
it.? antennne always in a state of perpetual 
vilyalion. The nests also harbour a queer, 
armour-plated white wood-louse, whose long 
Latin-German name I mercifully spare you; 
and this strange beast toddles about quite 
familiarly among the ants in the galleries. 
Both kinds must have been developed in 
ants’ nests from darker animals ; and both 
are '•blind, from long residence in the 
dark underground tunnels which they never 
quit ; their lightness of colour and the dis- 
appearance of their eyes tend alike to show 
that they and their ancestors have resided for 
countless ages in the homes of the ants. 
Vet no ant ever seems to take the slightest 
notice of them. Still, there they are, and the 
ants tolerate their presence ; while an un- 
authorized interloper, as Sir John I.ybbock 
remarks, would at once* be set upon and 
killed. The accomplished entomologist in 
question suggests that they may perhaps act 
as scavengers, like the wild dogs of Constanti- 
nople or the turkey-buzzard vultures of the 
West Indicft and South America. I have some- 
times almost been inclined to suspect, myself, 


that the^ may be kept as totems, much as 
human savages domesticate one of their 
revered ancestral animals as an object of 
worship. 

In other cases the relation between the 
ants and their domesticated animals -is more 
distinctly economical. For instance,*’ there is 
a bliijd beetle — most ant-cattle are blind from 
long residence in the tunnels- --which has 
actually lost the power of feeding itself; but 
the ants feed it with their ownTood, and then 
caress it with their arftCnme, apparently in 
order to make it give forth some pleasant 
secretion. This secretion seems to be poured 
out by a tuft of hairs at the base of the beetle’s 
hard wing-cases ; these tufts of hair the ants 
take into their mouths and lick all over with the 
greatest relish. Some ant tribes even f trike 
up an alliance with other ants of a different 
species, whose nest they frequent and whom 
they follow in all their wanderings. 'Thus, 
there is a very tiny yellow ant, known as 
Stenamma, which takes up its abode in the 
galleries of the much larger Horse Ants and 
Field Ants. When these big friends change 
their Quarters to a new nest, as frequently 
happens, the tiny Stenammas accompany 
them, “ running about among them,” says 
Sir John Lubbock, “ and between their 
legs, tapping them inquisitively with their 
antennas, and even sometimes climbing on 
to their backs, as if for a ride, while the large 
ants seem to take little notice of them. 
They almost seem to be the dogs, or perhaps 
the cats, of the ants.” In yet another case, 
a wee parasitic kind makes its own small 
tunnels in and out among those of a much 
larger species, members of which cannot get 
at the petty robbers, because they are them- 
selves too big to enter the minute galleries. 
'Hie depredators are, therefore, quite safe, 
and make incursions into the nests of their 
bigger victims, whose lame they carry off and , 
devour- “as if we had small dwarfs, about 
eighteen inches long, harbouring in the walls 
of our houses, and every now and then carry- 
ing off some: of our children into their horrid 
dens.” 

When once one begins upon th(;se fasci- 
nating insects, the difficulty is to know when 
to stop. But 1 have said enough, I hope, to 
suggest to you the extraordinary interest of 
the study of ant life. Even if observed in 
the most amateurish way, it affords one 
opportunities for endless amusing glimpses 
int^the politics of a community full of comic 
episodes and’ tragic denouement Jt 



A Story for ( ^iiii.drkn. 


By Cannixc Wii.i.i^ms. 



j]0, old fellow,” I said, address 
ini' my dog; “not to-night.” 
Philo dropped his tail, and 
in his expressive eyes ap- 
peared a look of disappoint- 
ment, which made me regret 
my words. I opened the drawer in which I 
keep my heavy boots and my leggings, and 
stood looking at them half-inclined to don 
them, and (ace, for my dog’s sake, the 
drenching rain. But the brightly - burning 
fire and the easy -chair were magnets too 
powerful for me to overcome ; so the drawer 
was closed, and, instead of heavy boots and 
leather leggings, I donned my comfortable 
caTpet slippers. 

“No, old boy,” I repeated, as Philo placed 
his head upon my 
knee, and looked 
appealingly into 
my face, “ it is 
too wet for a run 
to-night. Cold, 
wind, hail, and 
snow I can stand 
well enough, but 
a drenching 
drizzle is too 
much for me.” 

Just fiere, my 
hbusekeeper en- # 
tered the room. 

‘ ‘Was your 
eggs cooked as 
you like, Mr. 

Smith?” she 
asked, in her kind 
but ungram- 
matical way. 


“They were cooked, as you always cook 
my eggs, Mrs. Jones- -perfectly.” • 

“You are not going out to-night, 
sir?” 

“ No, it is too wet, and your fire is in such 
admirable condition that well, the fact is, I 
am lazy to-night.” 

“ Yes, l think that must be it,” Mrs. 
Jones replied, “for nothing has kept you in 
before.” 

9 “I)o not light the lamp, Mrs. Jones; I 
would prefer to sit in the firelight. No, 

1 am not ill,” I said, answering her look bf 
astonishment ; “ nor in love ; just a little 
drowsy, that is all.” 

Mrs. Jones closed the door (I fancied I 
heard her say, “There must he something the 
matter with him ”), and Philo and I and the 
fire were left to ourselves. 



‘ PHII.O ANP I WERE J.EFT TO OURSELVES. 
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“ A most excellent cooker of eggs, is Mrs. 
j A I saief to my companion (silent com- 
panions are often the best of company) J 
“ most excellent. Few people can be relied 
upon to always cook one’s eggs properly, but 
Mrs. J. is one of the few.” 

“ Kggs ! What a lot of eggs you have 
eaten, an inner voice said to me. “You 
cat one every morning, sometimes two. You 
must ffiive eaten an eg£ and a half a day for 
the past thirteen years, without counting those 
you have? eaten in puddings and pies.” 

. Here my brain set to work at figures, an 
occupation it is accustomed to. 'Thirteen 
multiplied by three hundred and sixty-five : 
four thousand seven hundred and forty-five. 
Four thousand seven hundred and forty-five 
multiplied by one and a half: seven thousand 
one hundred and seventeen and a half. 

.“Seven thousand one hundred and seven- 
teen and a half" the inner voice repeated, 
abidingly, putting particular stress 
on the “half”; “seven thousand 
one hundred and seventeen and a 
half, and a half" 

“ Did it never strike you,” the 
voice said, after a short interval of 
silence, “ did it never strike you 
that each time you cut off the top 
of an egg you killed a chicken ? ” 

1 said something to the effect 
that the egg was not a chicken 
when it came to my plate. 

“ Did you never think,” the voice 
continued, solemnly, “did you 
never think of its poor mother?” 

I confessed I had never given 
its mother a thought. 

“ Have you no — ” 'The question was 
interrupted by Philo’s giving a low, long 
growl. 

“ What is it, Philo ? ” Another growl, 
longer and louder than the first. “ He must 
be dreaming,” I thought. Another growl, 
and this time Philo raised his head from my 
knee and looked towards the door. # 

“ What’s the matter with you, old fellow ? 
Been dreaming ? ” But Philo was not to be 
thus quieted ; growling in his fiercest way, he 
walked to the door and began to sniff along 
the bottom of it. 1 rose /rom my cha*ir and* 
holding Philo by the collar, opened the door, 
when, to my utter astonishment, 1 saw stand- 
ing upon the cold oilcloth a tiny chicken. 
Philo looked at the downy mite and then at 
me, and r*aid as plainly as his eyes could 
speak, “ You need not hold me ; I will not 
harm the little creature.” 

The chicken was not at all frightened of 


the great* dog! (living a chirp of delight, it 
hopped under Philo’s legs, tripped rapidly up 
to the fireplace, and, much to my amusement, 
perched upon the brass rail of the fender. I 
shut the door, Philo and I taking up our 
positions in front of the lire, and .quietly 
watching the tiny bird. • 

Presently, however, Philo gave another 
growl, and again sniffed at the bottom of the 
door. 

“ Can it be another chicken,? ” thought I. 
“ 'There must be a brood them somewhere, 
and yet ’tis a strange time of year to hatch 
chickens.” 1 opened the door. Imagine my 
surprise when 1 saw live chickens, twin 
brothers and sisters of the first, standing in a 
row on the door-mat. 

“Come in, chickens,” 1 said; “make your- 
selves at home.” They required no second 
invitation, but hopped quickly across the 
carpet and joined their friend upon Jthe rail. 

It was an amusing sight, these 
six chic kens perched in a row 
on the fender, and it made me 


laugh more heartily than ever a pantomime 
did, or a joke in a funny paper. Philo was 
not less amused than 1, but as he could not 
laugh, he satisfied himself with assuming the 
most comical expression of countenance 1 
had ever seen him wear. 

Five minutes later, Philo again indicated 
that there were some more chicken visitors 
outside. 

“This is much more than a joke. But let 
me see,” 1 said, trying to rec.aH my own 
chicken-rearing experiences, “a brood usually 
'consists of thirteen ; at lyast, that is tWb 
number when they all hatch out. Well, I 
think the rail will accommodate thirteen.” 
So saying, 1 opened the door, expecting to 
see seven chicks waiting for admission. 
There were only three. 

‘*So here* you are, little gnes,” I said ; 
“ better late than not at all.. Come in, plenty 
of room on the rail,” 



“ siaMjino in a now on tiik hook-mat." 
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Nine chickens were now perched before 
the fire. 

“ I think, Philo, we had better leave the 
door open,” I said ; “ those other four chicks 


Philo had been reared in the country, and 
was used to the sight of chickens, but never 
'had he seen so large a brood of them. 
Chickens were above him ; chickens were 



will be coming presently, and this constant 
getting up is tiring to old bones.” 

I had not been seated many minute? when 
I heard a pattering of tiny feet upon the 
oilcloth. 

• “ Ah, here they are,” I said, without 
troubling to turn my head. “ Come in* 
friends, don’t stand upon ceremony this cold 
night ; we will dispense with an introduction. 
Your brothers and sisters are all here, so 
don’t be afraid. One — two- three four J 
yes, that makes the thirteen. What, another ' 
And another ! Sixteen — seventeen eighteen 
— nineteen- - twenty ! ” 


sea of chickens, looked helplessly towards me 
for assistance. 

“ Poor old Philo,” I said, comfortingly ; 
“good dog. Chickens soon go away.” 

Hut they didn’t go, nor did they show the 
least inclination to go. “ Perhaps,” I thought, 
.“perhaps they will go when their feeding- 
time comes round.” 


Mi 




n. 
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“WIIATKVKK CAN THIS MKAN ? " 


The pattering increased, as though a whole 
army of chickens was on the march. “ What- 
ever can this mean ? ” I asked myself, in blank 
dismay, as chickens by the hundred poured 
into the room. Some hopped upon the chairs 
and the table ; others climbed upon the 
mantelpiece jyid the book -shelves ; while one 
chicken — an impudent youngster — clambered 
to the top of Philo’s head. 


« Hut c they were fa« too happy and contented 
to be hungry. Indeed, it was this making 
themselves so much at home in my room 
that made me speak seriously to them. I 
am usually patient and good-tempered, but 
the sight of those chickens, dressing their-; 
downy feathers and carrying on their private 
conversations, was more than my patience 
and good temper could bear. % They had no 
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“ moke than a jokk ! " 

consideration for either Philo or me. They 
paid 11 s no respect, nor were they afraid of 
us ; and how is it possible for big things like 
Newfoundland dogs and full-grown men to 
be* happy among little things like chickens, 
unless the little things act in a becoming way 
by being respectful and timid ? 

“Chickens,” I said, in a tone of firmness, 
“this is more than a joke. I like a bit of 
fun as well as anybody, but this invasion of 
my room -my Knglislnrftin’s castle is not 
fun, but downright impudence. I should be 
very sorry to make an unfair use of my great 
strength or of my dog’s sharp teeth, but I 
shall be compelled to do so unless you begin 
to make a fnove.” * 

I expected this speech would have sent 
the chickens pell-mell, belter skelter out of 
the room, but all it did was to make one of 

Vol. xv. — 30 


the chickens on the table stretch 
itself to its full height and give a 
tiny crow of defiance. 

A crisis was approaching. 

“Philo,” l said, “ growl. ’* He 
did so, making a rumbling, noise 
like distant thunder. • 

The chickens paused from •their 
various occupations, but only for an 
instant. 

“ Philo,” I said, 
•*bark.” He barked, 
and such a hark it 
was ! It shook the 
ornaments on the 
mantelpiece, and 
made the fire-irons 
dance a jig upon 
the fonder. 

“Another.” He 
gave another, and 
may 1 never hear 
such a bark again ! 

Put the chickens 
treated Philo’s exer- 
tions as an enter- 
tainment for their 
amusement, some 
of them even going 
the length of ap- 
plauding the per- 
formance by stamp- 
ing their feel. 

“ Philo,” I said, 

“ show your teeth.” 
He showed them 
-all of them - 
making a snapping 
noise to add to the 
effect. Put the 
only effect it had upon the chickens was to 
increase the stamping, and create a chorus 
of chirpy laughter. One of the chickens on $ 
the mantelpiece, excited by the exhibition, 
jumped clean on to the crown' of mv head, 
making its position secure by digging its 
claws into my hair. 

The time had come for me to make 
another speech. , 

“Chickens,” I said, solemnly, “prepare to 
(lie. It is a pity to spoil my carpet with 
your blood, because it is a new and a 
costly one, and blood-stains,* 1 am told, 
are hard to remove ; but it ‘shall never be 
said that Thcophilus Smith shrank from 
doiyg his duty, from carpet considerations. 
No, rather th*an that should be#aid, hp Would 
sacrifice everything he possessed ! In order , 
to give you the chance of retiring before my 
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dog and I begin the onslaught, I M-ill take a 
little time in describing our method of attack. 
(Attend, Philo.) We shall commence the 
attack from the rear, first shutting the door 
to cut off all chance of escape in that direc- 
tion. The only exit left von will be the 
chimney, and the way to the chimney is 
through the burning * fire. M v dog will 
attack the right Hank, while I engage the 
left. He will use his teeth, of which, as 
you have seen, he has a particularly good 
set ; my weapon, will be that heavy club 
that stands in the corner yonder, a score of 
you dying each lime I make a blow. You 
who arc noton the floor, ” 1 continued, “shall 
be disposed of differently. It would be 
dangerous to the furniture to use the club in 
your case ; 1 shall therefore adopt another plan 
— a plan that will be both startling and novel. 

I will not explain it in detail, but will merely 
state that it is a quick and a deadly one. 
When the battle is over, and our honour 
upheld, your bodies will be buried in a deep 
grave, which Philo will have great pleasure in 
making for you. One shall be spared : one 
to tell the tale of his comrades’ fate, , and to 
warn all chickens against trilling with men 
and dogs. No one can say that ” 

But just here my attention was drawn to a 
small black object that was making its way 
into the room. I looked hard at it, and at 
last discovered that it was half a chicken. I 
noticed that the chickens on the lloor made 
way for the black visitor, bowing their heads 
to the ground, and looking very humble. 


“ I beg your pardon, Sir Fraction,” I said. 
“I imagine, Sir Fraction, that you are the 

« person no -the -the ” 

“The C’ommander-in-Chief,” said the 
Fraction, coming to my assistance. 

“Thank you,” I said: “will you be s< 
good as to command these chickens to right 
about-turn-quick-march out of this room ? I 
have had as much of their company as 1 
desire.” 

“ Sir,” replied the ' Fraction, haughtily, “I 
do not take my instructions from you/” 

The contempt with which he said “you” 
was most amusing. “ From whom, then, do 
you take your instructions ? ” I asked. 

“ Do not question me, sir ; it is not for 
you to address your betters.” So saying, he 
jumped on to my knee, and stared me 
defiantly in the face. 

With one movement of my hand 1 could 
have swept the ( ’ommander in Chief into the 
lire, but I merely smiled The ('ommander 
was not so polite, but puckered his eyebrow 
with a frown, and glared at me with his one 
eye in a most angry way. 

'filming round, and facing the main body 
of his troops, he cried, “ Fall in ! ” 

“ He is going to drill them,” I said to 
myself; “this will be interesting.” 

At the word of command, “ Fall in ! ” the 
chickens on the floor ranged themselves in 
' lines of two deep. 

“ Attention ! Form fours ! ” The move- 
ment was not done to the satisfaction of the 
Fraction. * 
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“This is some big gun amongst them,” 1 
thought ; “ I will address his lordship. < iood 
evening,” I said, in my politest wav ; “ 1 

imagine you are the chicken ” 

“•Excuse me, sir,” the little* creature \sajd, 
with dHordly^air, “1 am not a chicken * I am 
a fraction.” 


“As you were 1 ” he shouted, at the ton of 
his voice. “ Form fours ! Right turn ! By 
the right, quick march ! ” 

The- chickens marched acrosg the room, 
keeping step in the grandest style, which was 
the more surprising because there was no 
band to keep them right. 



THE CHICKENS' PARADE . 




“Right about turn!” roared the Com- 
mander. The chickens turned round without 
hrefiking the line a hair’s breadth. 

“ Halt ! ” cried the (Commander. Instantly 
tfie moving ranks came to a dead halt. Not 
a single chick in the whole battalion moved 
a muscle an instant after that halt. The 
f raction was pleased. “ Front ! ” he said. 

“ Stand at ease ! ” 

“Now,” said the Commander- in - Chief, 
proudly facing me, “what do you think of 
that ?” 

“ I think,” said I, “that it was a sight that ' 
would do the heart of any soldier good. I • 
am # sorry our Commander-in-Chief has not 
had the opportunity of ’seeing to what a state 
of jUrfection you have brought your troops. 

[ shall not fail to tell him the next time l 
smoke a cigar with him.” 

The Fraction bowed, and, turning to his 
army, cried, “Attention ! Number!” 

Clearly and rapidly did the chickens 
respond to the order. “One— two- three- 
four -live -six seven eight —nine -ten- 
twenty --thirty -forty fifty -sixty- seventy 
— eighty - ninety - one hundred — two 
hundred -three hundred —four hundred- 
live hundred —six hundred -seven hundred - 
eight hundred -nine hundred- one thousand 
— two" thousand — three thousand— four thou- 
sand - five thousand six thousand.” 

At six thousand the numbering ceased, 
much to my relief. • 

“Our main body,” said the Fraction? 
addressing me in a quiet, gentlemanly tone, 
“consists of six thousand chickens. Our 
reserve force numbers a little over a thousand.” 

Here he turned towards the chickens on 
the table, *the mantelpfece, and the book- 
shelves, and called, in a powerful voice, 

“ Reserve 1 Number ! ” 


Fqunlly smartly the reserve numbered 
themselves, the last number being one 
thousand one bundled and fifteen. 

“One thousand one hundred and.lifteen,” 
the Commander said to himself, like one 
engaged in a mental calculation ; “ that 

cannot he right. Chickens of the reserve,” 
he spoke aloud, “a mistake has been made 
in the fiumbering. Unless the, two chickens 
who have not numbered do so at once, you 
shall all have half an hour’s punishment drill.” 

“One thousand one hundred and sixteen,” 
squeaked the chick on Philo’s head. 

“One thousand one hundred and seven- 
teen,” piped the youngster who had concealed 
himself at the back of my neck. 

“Six thousand of the main 'body,” said 
the Fraction, bowing politely to me, “and 
one thousand one hundred and seventeen of 
the reserve; a total of seven thousand one 
hundred and seventeen. Adding to this 
your humble servant, who is reckoned as a 
half, you have the grand total of seven 
thousand one hundred and seventeen and 
a half.” 

IUwas the number of eggs I had eaten ! 

“Are you familiar with the number? 
Ever met with it before?’ the Com- 

mander-in-Chief, looking knowingly at me 
out of his one eye. “ Fh ? ” 

“ Exceedingly probable,” 1 replied, care- 
lessly. 

t “ Well ?” said the Fraction. 

“Well,” l replied, “proceed.” 

“ Impudent monster ! " said. he. “ Apolo- 
gize. ’’ 

“ What ! To a Fraction ? Never ! I 
defy thee, and thy troops as well ! ” 

'lihe Commander-in-Chief was nettled. 
Turning quickly round, he cried, in a *loud 
voice, “ Present arms ! ” 
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To my utter astonishment (for I had not 
the least idea the chickens were armed), each 
chick presented a tiny rifle of the latest and 
most deadly pattern. 

The Fraction faced 'me again and repeated 
his former question : “ Well ? ” 

“ Bucket,” I replied. 

The Fraction’s eye glittered with rane. 
“ Ready ! ” he cried. * ( 

In less time than it takes to tell, six 
thousand cartridges were placed in position. 

“Present!” Six thousand rifle-barrels 
were directed at iny head. 

The Commander, as though to give me a 
last chance to apologize, addressed me as 
before: “Well?” 

“ Yes,” 1 said, “ I have seen the well at 


“ Man,” hissed the Fraction, in a frenzv, 
“ do you wish to die ? ” 

“Well, really,” I replied, “that is rathi r 
an important question to settle off-hand. I 
will consider the matter, and let you have an 
answer in due course, as we say in business." 

“ Man,” said the Commander, quite 
furiously for half a chicken, “ six thousand 
loaded rifles are at this instant directed at 
you. I have but to give the word, and you 
are riddled through and through with six 
thousand bullets.” 

“Well?” I said, using the Fraction’s word. 
“Shall I give that word ? ” 

“ Please yourself, my dear sir — do not 
consider me in the least ; besides, you do 
not take your instructions from me.” 




Carisbrooke Castle, and the donkey in the 
wheel. It is a big donkey to work that 
wheel all the day long, but it is not such a 
big donkey as you are, Sir Fraction, if you 
think I am afraid of you or your fledglings.” 

“Well?” repeated the Fraction, angrily. 

“ Exactly,” I replied ; “ the wheel is 
attached to a rope, and the rope to a bucket, 
and as the wheel goes round the bucket 
comes tip.” 

“ Wqll ? ” 

“ I think a photograph will show you more 
clearly what I mean.” I was in the act of 
reaching for my photograph album, when 1 
felt a sharp prick in the cheek. It was from 
the point of the Fraction's sword, which 
needle-like weapon he was now flourishing in 
a threatening way around his head. c . 

1 * 


I'he Fraction, muttering “ Vengeance ! ” 
turned sharply round on his one leg, and I 
saw plainly enough that he was about to give 
the word that would end my fate. 

“ Britons never shall be slaves ! ” 1 shouted. 
“England expects that every man and dog 
this day shall do his duty ! Three cheers 
for the roast beef of Old England ! On, 
Stanley, on ! Charge, Chester, charge ! 
Philo for ever ! Cod save the Queen ! 
Hurrah ! ” 

The; Fraction waited until I had finished. 

<■ “ Fire ! ” 

A noise like the pealing of thunder followed 
close upon the word. I started gasped — 
awoke ! 

Pile lire was out, but Philo’s noble head 
still lay upon my knee. ‘ 


w 


Curiosities. 

[ \\*e. shall he glad (o receive Contributions to this section , uni to pay for such as are accepted. ] 
CYCLING MADK EASY. • 

The rider of this tricycle is an ingenious person who 
r.bxiously doesn’t care much for violent exertion. The 
machine is a really good one, and is independent of the 
vdls. Tlie photo, was sent in hy Mr. ( 1 . II. Hanson, 

,,f 159, Windsor Road, Southport, Lancs* “ The gentle- 
man in command. ” writes Mr. Hanson, “can, with a 
favourable \vi*ul, cover the ground at the rate of about 
twelve knots an hour- of course, using his pedahs also. 
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CURIOUS REMAINS OK A BURNT-OUT TOWN 


Here is a very e\!raordinniy photo- 
graph, for which we are indebted to 
I >oklor ] )idirheii, of KohaM, l.exan 
ger, 'l l ondh jem, Xoiway. The worthy 
doctor sends us the follow ini; informa- 
tion : “ The town of Levanter was 
utterly dcstioycd by lire in May, 1X97. 
Out of 1 20 houses, only about twenty 
and they of the veiy smallest were 
left standing;. 'The unfortunate inhabi- 
tants were compelled to use tents as 
dwelling places until such lime as the 
town could be lebuill. Some of these 
tents are seen in the photo." When 
this photo, was taken,’ the luinsweie 
still smoking. The ruins, by the wax, 
presented a mix curious appearance, 
mainly by reason of the fact that most 
of the chimneys weic left standing, 
whilst the houses to which the) be- 
longed wire utteily destroyed. 


“Abb III 1‘. SAMK DOC..’ | 

Mr. Mr nest C. Jeflety, of 5. Picca- 
dilly, liradloid, writes as follows: 

“ F hiving seen among the ‘Curiosities’ 
in your November number a result 
arising from two photographs having 
been taken on the same negative, I now send you a 
print of the result of three photos, (ptite accidentally* 
taken in the very sa mV way. The photos, taken were 
in the First place ically portraits of individuals, only 
the dog chanced to be at the persons teet in each 
case. The figures, however, have disappeared in the 
backgiound whilst the dog has remained. Some time 
elapsed between the taking of the first and second 
photographs, and in each ease after taking the pl^oto. 
the camera wait taken away altogether. When at 
length a plate was developed, the result was what you 
see in the reproduction.” 




INTERIOR OK THE COBWEB PALACE. 

The photo, here show n is a view ol the interior of 
Warner's Col meb Palace in San Mrancisco. The cob- 
webs on the ceiling represent the accumulation of 
forty two years. The house was built in the year 
1X5(1, and the ceiling has never been touched since 
that time. The place is now a curiosity shop, and 
enjoys much notoriety. It is, however, about to be 
pulled down- the inevitable fate of interesting old 
places. We are indebted for the use ol the photo, 
to Mr. h'rank S. Shaw, 95, Toothill Road, Lough 
borough . 
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PLIABLE GLASS PLATES. 

These things represent four extremely curious plates *of 
spun plaited glass, the workmanship being Chinese. They 
are all of different colours red, green, blue, and yellow ; and 
the strange thing about them is that although they are made 
of glass, one can bend them backwards anti forwards almost 
as though they were putty or pliable clay. They require to be 
handled carefully, however, otherwise they ire apt to cut one’s 
hand. We *&re indebted for the photo, to Mr. H. M. Main, 
of Blair Lodge, Polmont, Stirling, N.B. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC CURIO. 

Sent in by Mr. Max Liebich, of 
22, St. John Street, Montreal, 
Canada. If you turn the photo, 
upside down, and hold it a little 
way from you, the inverted form of 
the child appears as a perfect 
human skull. Mr. Liebich took 
this snap-shot in his garden, the 
child being one of his own little 
. girls. 


A MOUSES STKANOK KATE. 

Messrs. Warburg, Dymond, and 
Co., engineers and contractors, of 
3, Prince’s Mansions, Victoria 
Street, S.W., lend the accompany- 
ing photo, and description: “Our 
firm was called in to test the 
electrical arrangements of a large 
West-end club. We found a bad j 
leak to earth. This was caused 
by a mouse having eaten away the 
casing, and also the rubber insula- 
tion of the wire. When the casing was pulled out 
from behind a brick wall, the dead mouse was found 
across both wires, having apparently met his death 
by the approved form of American electrocution” 




Fmm a !*hntn. I>n A. >i»»on, t.axt Ihihtirh, S.K. 

EMPTYING, THE PAIL. i> 

1 his is probably one of the most successful instan- 
taneous photos, ever taken. It shows a man throwing 
water from a pail. lie did not know he was 

bein' photographed, 

and when he saw the 

is ^evident from ^ the 

. rapid was the actual. 

4 taking V)f the photo.* 

that even the water 
which jeft the pail 
* first hair] 1 not had time 

to reach the earth. 





“THE DUKE (JOT UPON THE WINDOW-SILL, AND THE NEXT INSTANT 
DISAPPEARED INTO SPACE.” 

[See page 253.) 
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The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings. 

By I,. T. Meade and Robert Eustace. 

III. -THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM. -Toed by Norman Head. 


HERE was now little doubt 
that Mme. Koluehy knew her- 
self to be in personal danger. 
On the Derby Day I had 
thrown down the gauntlet with 
a vengeance -her object hence- 
forth would be to put nys out of the way. 1 
lived in an atmosphere of intangible mystery, 
which was all the darker and more horrible 
because it was felt, not seen. 

By Dufrayer’s advice, I left the bringing of 
this dangerous woman to justice in his 
hands. He employed the cleverest ail'd 
most up-to-date detectives to have her secretly 
watched, and from time to time they brought 
us their reports. Clue after clue arose; each 
clue was carefully followed, but it invariably 
led to disappointing results. Madame eluded 
every effort to bring a definite charge against 
her. The money we were spending, however, 
was not entirely in vain. We learned that 
her influence and the wide range of her 
acquaintances were far beyond what we had 
ori^nally surmised. Her fame as a healer, 
her marvellous and occult cures, the reputa- 
tion of her great wealth and dazzling beauty 
increased daily, and I was certain that before 
long I should meet her *in the lists. The 
encounter was destined to come sooner even 
than’ I had anticipated, 'and in a manner most 
unexpected. 

It was the beginning of the following 
November that I received an invitation to 
dine with an old frien’d, Harry de Brefc. 
He was several years' my senior, and had 
recently succeeded to his father’s business in 
the City — an old-established firm of bankers, 
whose house was in St. Mark’s Court, Grace- 
church Street. Only ft few days previously 
I had seen it announced in the society papers 
that a marriage had been arranged between 
De Brett’s only daughter, Gerald’ ie, and the 
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Duke of Eriedcck, a foreign nobleman, whose 
name l had seen figuring prominently at 
many a function the previous season. I had 
known Geraldine since she was a child, and 
was glad to have an opportunity of offering 
my congratulations. 

At the appointed hour, I found myself at 
De Brett's beautiful house in Bayswater, and 
Geratdine, who was standing near her father, 

■ came eagerly forward to welcome me. She 
was a pretty and very young girl, with a clear, 
olive complexion and soft, dark eyes. She 
had the innocent and naive manner of a 
schoolgirl. She was delighted to see me, and 
began to talk eagerly. 

“Come and stand by this window, Mr. 
Head. I am so glad you were able to come 
- I want to introduce you to Karl— -the Duke 
of Kriedeek, I mean ; he will be here in a 
minute or two.” As she spoke she dropped 
her voice to a semi-whisper. 

“ You know, of course, that we are to be 
married soon?” she continued. 

“ I have heard of the engagement,” I 
answered, “and I congratulate you heartily. 

I should like much to meet the Duke. His f 
name is, of course, familiar to anyone who 
reads the society papers.” 

“ He is anxious to make your acquaint- 
ance also,” -she replied. “ I told him you 
were coming, and he said ” she paused. 

“ But surely the Duke of Frie^eck has 

never heard of me before ? ” I answered, in 
• • 
some surprise. • 

“ 1 think he has,” she replied. “ He was 
quite excited when I spoke of you. I asked 
him if he had met you uhe sakl ‘No/ but that 
you were very well known in scientific circles 
as* a clever man. The Duke is a great 
scientist himself, Mr. Head, arid I kn&w he 
would like to have a chat- with you. I am* 
certain you will be friends,” 
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Just at that moment the I Kike was 
announced. He was a tall and handsome 
man of about five and thirty, with the some- 
what florid complexion, blue eyes, and fair, 
curling hair of the Teuton. He was well 
dressed^ and had the indescribable air of good 
breeding which proclaims the gentleman. I 
looked at him with much curiosity, # being 
puzzled by an intangible memory of having 
seen his face before —where and how I could 
not tell. • 

Geraldine tripped 'up to him and brought 
him to my side. 

“Karl,” she cried, “this is my friend 


Mr. Head. Don’t you remember we talked 
about him this morning ? ” 

The Duke bo\wsd. 

“ I am glad to make your acquaintance,” 
he said to me. “Yours is a name of dis- 
tinction in the world of science.” 

“That can scarcely be the case,” I 
answered. “It is true l am fond of original 
research, hut \ip to the present f have worked 
for my own pleasure alone.” 

“ Nevertheless, the world has whispered qf 


you,” he replied. “ 1, too, arp fond of 
science, and have lost myself more than 
# once in its tortuous mazes. I have lately 
started a laboratory of my own, but just 

now other jnatters ” He broke of! 

abruptly, and glanced at Geraldine, who 
smiled and blushed. 

Dinner was announced. I happened to 
sit not far from the Duke, and noticed that 
lie was a good conversationalist. There was 
scarcely a subject mentioned on Which he 
had not something to say ; and on more 
than one occasion his repartee was brilliant; 
and his remarks touched with humour. 

Geraldine, in her 
white dress, with 
her soft, rather sad, 
eyes, her manner 
at once bright, 
sweet, and timid, 
made a contrast to 
this astute - looking 
man of the world. 

I glanced from 
one to the other, 
and an uneasiness 
w h i e h I could 
scarcely account for 
sprang up within 
me. Notwithstand- 
ing his handsome 
appearance and his 
easy and courteous 
manner, I wondered 
if this man, nearly 
double her age, was 
likely to make the 
pretty Knglish girl 
happy. 

As dinner pro- 
gressed I observed 
that the Duke often 
took the trouble to 
took at me. I also 
noticed that when- 
ever our eyes, met 
he turned away. 
How was it possible 
for him to have heard of me before ? 
Although I was a scientist, my researches 
^ere unknown to the world. I determined 
to take the first opportunity of solving this 
mystery. 

Soon after eleven o’clock the guests took 
their leave, and I was just about to follow # 
their example when'De Brett a&ed me to' 
have a pipe with him in his smoking-room. 
As we seated ourselves by the fire, he began 
to taljc at opce of his future son-in-law, 
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“ He is a capital 
follow, is* he not, 

Head?” exclaimed 
my host. “ I hope 
you have formed a 
favourable opinion 
of him ? ” 

“ [ nevej form an 
opinion quickly,” I 
answered, with 
caution. The Duke 
of Friefleck is cer- 
tainly distinguished 
i n a p p e a ranc e 

and ” 

“ Oh, you are too 
cautious, Head,” 
cried I)e Brett ; 

“ you may take my 
word for it that he 
is all right. This is 
• a great catch for my 
little girl. Of course, 
she will have plenty 
of money on her 
own account ; but 
the Duke is not 
only of high family, 
he is also rich. He 
comes from Bavaria, 
and his title is abso- 
lutely genuine. Soon 
after the great Duke 
ofc Marlborough’s 

wars, and almost immediately after the Battle 
of Blenheim, the Austrian Government took 
possession of the Dukedom of Fricdeek, 
and until lately the family have remained 
in exile. It was only a year ago that the 
present Duke regained his rights and all 
the 1 * great estates. He was introduced to 
us by no less a person than Mine. Koluchy 
— All, l see you start. You have heard of 
her, of course ? ” 

“ Who has not ? ” I replied. 

“ Do you know her ? ” , 

“I have met her,” ’I said. It was with 
an effort I could control the ungovernable 
excitement which seized me at the mere 
mention of this woman’s name. , 

“She dines with us n6xt week,” continued 
De Brett ; “a wondcrftil woman, wonderful ! 
Her cures are marvellous ; but that is after 
all the least part of her interesting personality. 
She is so fascinating, so wise and good- 
natured, 'fhat men and women alike fall at 
her feet. As to Geraldine, she has taken 
an immense fancy to her.” 

“ Where did you first meet her ? ” I aslted. 
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“ In Scotland last summer. She was stay- 
ing with my old friends, the Campbells, for a 
eoufile of nights, and Fricdeek was also one 
of the guests. If she is a friend of yours, 
Head and I rather expect so from your 
manner will you dine with us again next 
Thursday in order to meet her? We are 
going down to my place, Forest Manor, in 
Fs$ex, and Madame is to stay with us for ? 
a couple of nights. We expect quite a large 
party, and can give you a bed - - will you 
come ? ” 

“ I wish I could, but I fear it will be 
impossible,” I replied. “ It is true that I 
know Mme. Koluchy, but”— T broke off. 

“ Don’t ask me any more at the moment, 
De Brett. The fact is yonr news has excited 
me, you will say unreasonably.” 

De Brett gazed at me with earnestness. 

“You have fallen under the spell of the 
most beautiful woman in London,” he said ; 
“ if> that so, ^ Head ? ” 

“ You may put it that wrjy if you* like,” 
I said, after a somewhat prolonged pause,* 
“ bpt I capnot explain hiyself to-night. Be 
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assured, however, of my deep interest in 
this matter. Pray tell me anything more 
you happen to know with regard to the 1 Hike 
of Kriedeek." 

You certainly are a strange fellow, ' said 
iiiv host. 11 You are wearing at the present 
moment, an air of quite painful mysten. 
Howev er, hen* goes. You wish to hear alumt 
tin* 1 hike I have nothing hut good to tell 
of him. lie K a rich man, and dahhlcs now 
and then on tin* Stock Kxehange, hut not to 
any serious extent. • A week ago lie arranged 
for a loan from my hank, depositing as 
security some of the most splendid diamonds 
I haw ever seen. They are worth a King's 
ransom, and each stone is historical. lie 
brought the diamonds away from the estates 
in lhayaria, and they are to he reset and 
presented to (leraldine just before the 
wedding.’' 

“ I low large was the amount of the loan ? " 

1 asked. * 

I )e Prett raised his. eyebrows. lie 
evidently thought that I was infringing on 
the priv ileges even of an old lVit-nd. 

“ ( ‘on i pa red with the security, the loan was 
a trifling one,’’ hi* said, after a pause ; “not 
more than 10 , 000 . Kriedeek will pay 
me back next week, as he wishes to release 
the diamonds in order to have them ready to 
present to ( leraldine on her wedding dav.” 

“And when do you propose that the 
wedding shall take place?" I continued. 

“ Ah, you •have me there. Head : that is 
the painful part. You know what mv 
motherless girl is to me well, the 1 hike 
insists upon taking her away between 'now 
and ( Christmas. They are to spend ( 'hristmas 
in the old feudal style, in the old cattle in 
Ikivaria. It is a great wrench parting from 
the little one, hut she will he happy. I never 
met a man 1 took more warmly to than Karl 
Duke ol kriedeek. You can see for yourself 
that the child is devoted to him." 

“ 1 can, 1 said. “ I will wish yon good- 
night now, 1 )i* Prett. Pe assured once again 
of my warm interest in all that concerns you 
and ( leraldine." 

1 shook hands with mv host, and a 
moment liter found myself in the street. 1 
( filled a hansom* and desired the man to 
drive straight to 1 hifrayer’s flat in Shaftesbury 
Avenue. He had just come in, and wel- 
( omed me eagerly. 

“ Py all that's fortunate. Head!’' he 
exclaimed. “ I was just on my way to £ce 
you.”' • * 

« “Then we have well met,” I answered. 
“ Pufrayer, 1 have come here on a most 


important n.atkr. Ilul first of all toll nir. 
have you ever heard of the Puke of 
f’riedeek ? 

- The Duke of Kriedeek I " cried Pufrayer. 
“Why, it was on that very subject 1 
wished to see you. You have, of course, 
observed the announcement of his approach 
ing maniage in the s<>< iety papers? " 

“I have," I replied, “lie is engaged to 
( leraldine de Prett. [, have been dining at 
Pe Prett s house to night, and met t«he Puke 
at dinner. Pe Prett lias been telling me all 
about him. PulVavt \ I have le arned to my 
consternation that th- man was introduced 
to the pe Putts h\ Mine. Koluehv. That 
fad is quite enough !.• > rouse mv suspicions, 
but I see you have s-iincthing to <'ommuni 
t ate on vour own ae< omit. What is it ? " 
k ‘^it down, Head. You know, of course, 
that I am having M.alame watched. Tim 
I Hike of kriedeek l ocyond doubt one ol 
her satellites, and 1 .mi strongly inclined to* 
think that this is a n< \ plot brewing." 

“|ust mv own nj ■•lion," I replied: “hut 
tdl me what you kn« 

“I was coming f see von, for 1 hoped 
that vmi might iviih u.ber the Puke's name 
from vour old assot .don with the brother- 
hood.” 

• I do not recall it. hut names mean 
ljothing. The .man ■> handsome, and lias 
the manjicrs of a „■ ntk -man. When he 
enten d Pc Pretl's < mw ing loom 1 thought 
for a moment that 1 must have met Ivm 
before, but that im a quickly vanished. 
Nevertheless, he connived to amuse my 
suspicions bv more than one stealthy glance 
which he favoured me with, even before 
his cornu ction with Mine. Koluchy was 
mentioned. I reganl him now as a highly 
suspicious individual, and 1 fully believe* he 
is playing some game a little deeper than 
appears." 

“ Pevond doubt, the man has plenty of 
money, and moves in good circles," said 
Pufrayer. “ He is known, however, to live 
a pretty fast life, lie’ shoots at Hurlingham, 
drives his own drag, rents a moor in Scot- 
land, and has a suite at the Hotel (Veil; but. 
nothing can be (list overed against him ex- 
<Vpt that he is conVtant.lv seen in Madame s 
company." \ 

“And that is (juite enough," I replied. 

“ kriedeek is one ol Madame's satellites. 
Without doubt, there is mischief ahead. '* . 

“I agree with yofj,” said PuiYayer; “T 
think it more than possible that this 
plausible Dakc is simply another serpent 
springing from the head of this modern 
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tinued, eagerly. “ Of course I 'wank you, but 
I am not the only one. Mme. Koluchy’— 
ah, you have heard of her ? ” 

“ Who has not ? ” was my cautious reply. , 

“ Yes, but Mr. Hehd, you are concealing 
something. Madame is one of your very 
greatest friends ; she has told me so. It is 
only ,nn “hour since I left her. She is most 
anxious to meet you on Thursday at our 
house. I promised you should be there — 
wasn’t it rasl\ of me ? But I made up my 
mind that I would* insist on your coming. 
Now, you won’t allow me to break my word, 
will you ? ” 

“ Did Mme. Koluchy really say that she 
wished to see me ? ” I asked. As I put the 
question I felt my face turning pale. I looked 
again full at Miss I)e Brett. It was evident 
that she misinterpreted my emotion. Well, 
that mattered nothing. I quickly made up 
my mind. 

“1 had an engagement for Thursday,” I 
said, “ btit your word is law -I cannot refuse 
you.” 

Geraldine laughed. 

“ Madame doubted my power to bring you, 
but I knew you would come, if I could really 
see you.” 

“ Suppose we had not met in this chance 
sort of way ? ” 

“ I was going to your house. I had no 
intention of leaving a stone unturned. With- 
out you my party will not be complete. Yes, 
you will come, and it is all right. You 
will hear from father to-morrow. He very 
often drives out to Forest Manor from the 
bank, and, if you can, come with him, but 
you will get all particulars straight from him. 
Thank you a thousand times — you have made 
me a happy girl.” 

She waved her hand to me in farewell, 
and the brougham rolled out of sight. 

My blood was coursing quickly thrqugh 
my veins and my mind was made up. 
Madame would not wish me to meet her at 
De Brett’s house without a strong reason. 
With her usual astuteness she was using 
Geraldine de Brett as her tool in more senses 
than on£. I must not delay another moment 
in warning the banker. 

" Calling a hansom, I desired the man to' 
drive me straight to De Brett’s bank in the 
City, and soon after twelve o’clock I found 
myself in Gracechurch Street. In a few 
moments the hansom turned down a^narrow 
lane leading into St. Mark’s Court. Hqj-e I 
paid ‘ my driver, and a moment later found 
myself in the open spacein front of the bank. 
This was a cul-de-$ac } but there was another 


lane leading into it also from Gracechurch 
Street running parallel to the one I had come 
down, and separated from it by a narrow row of 
buildings, which came to an abrupt termina- 
tion about fifty feet from the houses forming 
the further side of the court. 

Well as I knew De Brett, I had not been 
at the old bank for some years, and looked 
around me now eagerly until my eye fell 
upon the large brass plate bearing the well- 
known name. I entered the office, and going 
up to the counter asked if Mr. De Brett were 
in. The clerk replied in the affirmative, and 
giving him my card he passed through a door 
into an inner room. The next moment he 
re appeared and requested me to step inside, 
where 1 found De Brett seated at a writing- 
table, upon which a circle of light fell from a 
shaded incandescent. 

“Welcome, Head,” he exclaimed, rising 
and coming forward with his usual heartiness 
of manner. “To what am I indebted for 
this visit ? Sit down. I am delighted to see 
you. By the way, Geraldine tells me ” 

“ I have just met your daughter,” I inter- 
rupted, “ and it is principally on accpunt of 
that meeting that I have come here to trouble 
you during business hours.” 

“ Oh, I can spare you ten minutes,” he 
answered, looking around him as he spoke. 
“The fact is this, Head, Geraldine is anxious 
that yop should join our party at Forest 
Manor, and I wish you would re-consider yo'ur 
determination. The Duke has taken a fajpey 
to you, and as you happen to know Mme. 
Koluchy, it would be a pleasure to us all if 
you would give us the benefit of your society 
for a night or two.” 

“ I have promised Geraldine to come,” I 
answered, gravely; “but, De Brett, you must 
pardon me. I have intruded on you in ‘your 
business hours to speak on a most delicate 
private matter. However you may receive 
what I have to say, I must ask you to hear it 
in confidence, and with that good feeling that 
ha$. prompted me to come to you.” 

“ My dear H&id, what do you mean ? Pray 
explain yourself.” 

“ I am uneasy,” I continued, “ very uneasy. 

I am also in a peculiar position, and cannot 
disclose the. reason .pf my fears. You are 
pleased with the match which Geraldine is 
about to make. Now, I have reasons for 
doubting the Duke of Friedeck, reasons 
which I cannot at present disclose, but 
I am bound — yes, abound, De* Brett, in** 
your girl’s interests — to warn you as to your 
dealings with him.” 

De Brett looked at me through his gold- 
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rimmed spectacles with a blank expression of 

amazement. 

“ If it were any other man who spoke to 
mo in this strain,” he said, at last, “ I believe 
l should show him the door. Aje you aware, 
Head, that this is a most serious allegation? 
Vou must give me your reasons for what you 
say.” • 

“ I cannot do so at the present moment. 
I can only repeat that* they exist, and that 
they are grave. All I ask of you is to use 
double caution, to find out all you can about 
the man’s antecedents—” 

De Brett interrupted me, rising hastily from 
his seat. 

“ In our dealings one with the other,” 
he said, “ this is the first time in which you 
have shown bad taste. I shall see the Duke 
this afternoon, and shall be bound to acquaint 
him, in his and my own interests, with your 
communication.” 

• “ I hope you won’t do so. Remember, my 
warning is given in confidence 

“ It is not fair to give a man such a wain 
ing, and then to give him no reason 
for it,” retorted the banker. 

“ I will give you my reasons.” 

41 When ? ” 

“On Thursday night. Will you 
regard my confidence as sacred until 
then ? ” 

“ You have disturbed me consider-, 
ably, but I will do so. I should 
be •sorry to alarm Geraldine 
unnecessarily. I am quite cer- 
tain you are mistaken. You 
never saw the Duke until you 
met him at my house ? ” 

“ That is true, but I cannot 
say anything further now. I 
will explain my reasons fully on 
Thursday night.” 

De Brett rose from his seat. 

He bade me good-bye, but not 
with his customary friendliness. 

I went away, to pass the inter- 
vening hours between then and 
Thursday in much anxiety. 

After grave thought I re- 
solved, if 1 discovered nothing 
fresh with regard to Fricfdeck, 
to acquaint De Brett with what 
1 knew of Mme. Koluchy. I 
Geraldine married the Duke, 
she should at least do so "with 
her father^ eyes operffed. I 
little guessed, however, when I 
made these plans, what circum- 
stances were about to bring forth. 


On th<? foflowing 'Thursday morning I 
awoke from a disturbed sleep to find London 
enveloped in one of the thickest fogs that had 
been known for some years. The limit of 
my vision scarcely extended beyond the area 
railings round which the soot-laden mist 
clung in a breathless calm. / 

In tlje course of the morning 1 received a 
telegram from De Brett. 

“ Meet me at the bank not later than a 
quarter past four,” were the fe\^ words which 
it contained. •• 

Soon after three o’clock I started for my 
destination, avoiding omnibuses and pre- 
ferring to walk the greater part of the way. 
I arrived at St. Mark’s Court at the time 
named, and was just approaching the bank 
when two men knocked violently against me 
in the thick fog. One of them apologized, 
but before I could make any reply vanished 
into the surrounding gloom. 1 had caught a 
glimpse of his features, however. It was 
the Duke of Friedeck. Across the narrow 
court, at the opposite side from the bank, I 
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saw a stream of light from an ojSen door 
making a blurred gleam in the surrounding 
darkness. 1 crossed the court to see what 
this indicated. I then discovered that the 
light came from an * old-fashioned eating- 
house,, something in the style of the 
celebrated “Cock” in Fleet Street. As I 
stood* 1 * in the shadow, the two meq who 
had knocked against me entered the eating- 
house. 

I returned now to the bank. As soon as 1 
arrived the manager came up to me. 

“ Mr. L)e Brett was called out about half 
an hour ago,” he said, “ but he has asked you 
to wait for him here, Mr. Head. He expects 
to be back not later than half-past four.” 

I seated myself accordingly, a clerk 
brought me the Times , and 1 drew up 
my chair in front of a bright lire. Now and 
then someone made a desultory remark 
about tlje fog, which was thickening in 
intensity each moment. 

The time flew by ; the bank had, of course, 
closed at four o’clock, but the clerks were 
busy finishing accounts and putting the place 
in order for the night. The different tills 
were emptied of their contents, and the 
money was taken down to the great vaults 
where the different safes were kept. The 
hands of the clock over the mantelpiece 
pointed to a quarter to five, when the sound 
of wheels was heard distinctly outside, and 
the next moment I saw a splendidly equipped 
brougham and pair draw up outside the bank. 
A footman dismounted and handed the com- 
missionaire a note. 'This was brought into 
the office. It was for me ; a clerk gave it to 
me. I glanced at the writing, and saw that 
the letter was from l)e Brett. I tore open 
the envelope, and read as follows : — 

“Dear Head,- I have been unexpectedly 
detained at Lynn’s bank, in Broad Street, so 
have sent the brougham for you. Will € you 
come on at once and pick me up at Lynn’s? 
Please ask Derbyshire, the manager, for the 
keys of the small safe. He will give them 
to you after he has locked up the strong- 
room. ^ — Yours, Harry de Brett.” 

I turped to the manager. He was an 
elderly man, with grizzled hair and an 
anxious expression of face. 

“ Mr. De Brett wants me to bring him the 
keys of the small safe,” I said. I saw the 
man raise his brows in surprise. 

“ That is an unusual request,” he answered ; 
“but, of course, it must be as Mr. De l^rett 
wishes. As t. rule, either Mr. * Frome or I 
keep the keys, as Mr. De Brett never cares 
to be troubled with them.” 


“Here is his letter,” I replied, Jianding it 
to the manager. He read it, retaining it in 
fiis hand. 

“ Do you object to my keeping this, Mr. 
Head? The, request is so unusual, that I 
should like to have this note as my authority.” 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“Very well, sir ; I shall have tq detain you 
for a few moments, as we have not t quite 
cleared the tills. The* keys of all the other 
safes are kept in the small one. I frill bring 
you the keys of the small safe in a moment 
or two.” 

The clerks bustled about, the work of the 
night was quickly accomplished, and shortly 
after five o’clock I was seated in De Brett’s 
luxurious brougham, with the keys of the 
smajl safe in my pocket. 

We went along very slowly, as the fog 
seemed to grow thicker each moment. 
Suddenly as the coachman piloted his way 
in the direction of Broad Street I began to 
feel a peculiar sensation. My head was 
giddy, an unusual weakness trembled through 
my nerves, and for the first time I noticed 
that the brougham was full of a faint, sweet 
odour. Doubtless the smell of the fog had 
prevented my observing this at first. The 
sensation of faintness grew worse, and I now 
‘made an effort to attract the coachman’s 
attention. This 1 altogether failed to do, 
and becoming seriously alarmed 1 tried to 
open the door, but it resisted all my efforts, 
as also did the windows, which were securely 
fixed. The horrible feeling that I was the 
victim of some dastardly plot came over me 
with force. I shouted and struggled to 
attract attention, and finally tried to break the 
windows. All in vain the sense of giddi- 
ness grew worse, everything seemed to whirl 
before my mental vision — the bank, De Brett, 
the keys of the safe which l had in my 
pocket, the thought of Geraldine and her 
danger, were mixed up in a hideous 
phantasmagoria. The next moment I had 
lost consciousness. 

When I came to 'myself I found that I 
was lying on a piece of waste ground in the 
neighbourhood of Putney. For one or two 
moments I could not in the least recall what 
kftid happened. Then my memory came 
back with a quick flash. 

“ 'file Duke of Friedeck ! The bank ! 
Geraldine!” I said to myself. I sprang to 
my feet and began a hasty examination of 
my pockets. Yes, Buy worst tonjectures 
. were confirmed, for the keys of the small safe 
were gone ! 

My watch and money were intact; the 
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keys alone were stolen. I stood still for a 
moment considering; then the need of im- 
mediate action came over me, and I made » 
my way at once to the nearest railway station. 

I found to my relief that it was only a little 
past eleven o’clock. Beyond doubt, I had 
recovered consciousness much sooner than 
the villains who had planned this terrible plot 
intended. * 

I took the next train # to town, and on my 
way up resolved on my line of action. To 
warn De* Brett was impracticable, for the 
simple reason that 
he was out of town 

-to waste time 
visiting Dufrayer 
was also not to be 
thought of. With- 
out the least doubt, 
the* bank was in 
imminent danger, 
tyid I must not lose 
an unnecessary 
moment in getting 
to St. Mark’s Court. 

As I thought 
over matters I felt 
more and more 
certain that the 
eating-house facing 
the bank was a 
rendezvous for 
xMtf dame’s agents. 1 
hastily resolved, 
therefore, to dis- 
guise myself and 
go there. Once I 
had belonged to the 
infamous Brother- 
hood. I knew their 
password. By this 
means, if my sus- 
picions were true, I 
could doubtless 
gain admission — as 
for the rest, I must 
leave it to chance. 

As soon as I reached town I drove off at 
once to a theatrical agent, whose acquaint- 
ance 1 had already made. He remembered 
me, and I explained cnoygh of the situation, 
to induce him to render ine assistance. In a 
very short time I was metamorphozed. By 
a few judicious touches twenty years were 
added to my age, a wig of dark hair com- 
pletely covered my own, my complexion was 
dyed to a dark olive, and in a thick travelling 
cloak, with a high fur collar, I scarcely knew 
myself. My final act was to slip a loaded 


revolver into m^ pocket, and then, feeling that 
I was prepared for the worst, I hurried forth. 

It was now between twelve and one in the 
morning, and the fog was denser than ever. 
Few men know London better than I do, 
but once or twice in that perilous journey I 
lost my way. At last, however, I .found 
myself in St. Mark’s Court. I was jpow 
breath i fig with difficulty ; the fog was piercing 
my lungs and hurting my throat, my eyes 
watered. When I got into the court 
l heard the steady tramp of the police- 
man whose duty it 
was to guard the 
place at night. Tak- 
ing no notice of 
him, I went across 
the court in the 
direction of the 
eating-house. The 
light within still 
burned, but dimly. 
There was a blurr 
visible, nothing 
more. 'Phis came 
through one of the 
windows, for the 
door was shut. I 
tapped at the door. 
A man came imme- 
diately and opened 
it. He asked me 
what my business 
was. I repeated the 
password of the 
society. A change 
came over his face. 
My conjectures 
were verified — I 
was instantly ad- 
mitted. 

Are you expect- 
ing to see a friend 
here to-night?” said 
the man. “ It is 
rather late, and we 
are just closing.” 

As he uttered the words, suddenly, like a 
flash of lightning, an old memory returned 
to me. I have said that when I first kaw the 
fluke at De Brett’s house, \ was puzzled by* 
an intangible likeness. Now I knew who the 
man really was. In the old days in Naples, 
an Fnglish boy of the name of Drake was 
often seen in Madame’s salons. Drake and 
the Duke of Friedeck were one and the 
sam& * % • 

“ I have come here to see Mr. Drake,” I 
said, stoutly. 
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The man nodded. My chimce*shot had 
found its billet. 

“Mr. Drake is upstairs,” he said. “Will 
you find your own way up, or shall I announce 
you ? ” 

“I will find my own way,” I said. “He is 
in the^ ” 

“£oom to the front — third floor,” answered 
the man. r 

He returned to the dining saloon, and I 
heard the swing-door close behind him. 
Without a moment’s hesitation I ascended 
the stairs. The stairs and passage were 
in complete darkness. I went up, passed 
the first and second stories, and on to the 
third. As I approached the landing of 
the third story I saw an open door and 
a gleam of light in a small room which 
faced the court. The light was caused 
by a lamp which stood on a deal table, 
the wick of which was turned down very 
low. Except the lamp and table there was 
no other furniture in the room. I went in 
and looked around me. The Duke 
not present. I was 
just considering 
what my next step 
should be, when I 
heard voices and 
several steps ascend- 
ing the stairs. 1 
saw an empty cup- 
board, the door of 
which stood ajar. 

I made for it, and 
closed the door 
softly behind me. 

As the men ap- 
proached, I slipped 
the revolver from 
my pocket and held 
it in my hand. Tt 
was probable that 
Friedeck had been 
told of my arrival. 

If. so, he would 
search for me, and 
in all probability 
look in the cup- 
board. ‘ Three or 
‘four men at legist 
were coming up the 
stairs, and I knew 
that my life was 
scarcely worth a 
moment’s purchase. 

I had a wild Reeling 
of regret that I had 
not summoned the 


policeman in the court to my aid, and then the 
men entered the room. When 'they did so, 
' I breathed a sigh of relief. They talked to 
one another as if I did not exist. Evidently 
the waiter downstairs had thought that my 
knowledge of the password was all-sufficient, 
and had not troubled himself to mention my 
appearance on the scene. 

One of the men went up to the lamp, 
turned it on to a full, blaze, and theri placed 
it in the window. ,. 

“This will be sufficient for our 'purpose,” 
he said, with a laugh, “ otherwise, with the 
fog as thick as it is now, the bolt might miss 
its mark.” 

“ The thicker the fog the safer,” said 
another voice, which 1 recognised as that of 
the Duke. “ I am quite ready, gentlemen, 
if Jou are.” 

“ All right,” said the man who had first 
spoken, “I will go across to Bell’s house 
and fix the rope from the bar outside the? 
window. As the bob of the pendulum you 
will swing true, Drake*, no fear of that. You 
will swing straight to 
the balcony, as sure 
as mathematics. 
Have you anything 
else to ask ? ” 

“No,” answered 
Friedeck, “ 1 am 
ready, (let your part 
of the work through 
as quickly as ,.you 
can ; you cannot fail 
to see this window 
with the bright 
light in it. I will 
have the lower sash 
open, and be ready 
to receive the= bolt 
from the crossbow 
with the light string 
attached.” 

“ All right,” an- 
swered his con- 
federate ; <f when 
the bolt reaches 
you, pull in as hard 
as you can, for the 
rope will be fastened 
to the light string. 
The crossbar is 
here. You have 
only to attach it * 
to the*/ rope and’., 
swing a c r o s s . 
Well, all right, I’m 
off.” 
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The man whose mission it was to send the 
bolt into ttfe open window now left the room, 
and I heard his footsteps going softly down ’ 
stairs. I opened the cupboard door about 
half an inch, and was able to watch the 
proceedings of the other thfce men who 
remained on the scene. The window was 
softly opened. They spoke in whispers. I 
could judgS by their attitudes that 
all thfee were in tht^ highest state 
of nervous excitement. 

Presently a low cry of satisfaction 
from Friedeck reached my ears, and 
I saw that something had entered 
the window. The next moment he 
and his confederates were pulling in 
a silken string, to which a thick 
scaffolding rope was attached. 1 
then saw the Duke remove his coat. 

A wooden crossbar was securely 
fastened to the end of the stout 
# rope, the rope was held outside the 
window by the two confederates, and 
the Duke got upon the window-sill, 
slipped his legs over the crossbar, 
and the next instant had disappeared 
into space. 

Where lie had gone — what he 
was doing, were mysteries yet to be 
solved. The men remained for a 
moment longer beside the window, 
then they softly closed the sash, aiuj 
pitting out the lamp, left the room. 

I Jieard their steps descending the 
stairs, the sounds died away into 
litter stillness. I listened intently, 
and then, softly leaving the cup- 
board, approached the window. In 
the intense darkness, caused by the 
fog, I could not see a yard in front 
of me. De Brett’s bank was in 
danger the Duke of Kriedeek and 
his accomplices were burglars ; but 
what the crossbow, the rope, the 
bolt, the crossbar of wood, and the 
sudden disappearance of the Duke 
himself through the ©pen window 
portended 1 could not fathom. My duty, 
however, was clear. I must immediately 
give the alarm to the policeman in the court, 
whose tramp I even no\y» heard coming up to 
me through the fog. 

I waited for a few’Jmoments longer, and 
then determined to make my exit. I ran 
downstairs, treading as softly as I could. 1 
had just reached the little hall and put my 
hand on the latch of the door, when I was 
accosted. 

“ Who is there ? ” said a voice. 


I replied, glibly, that I was going in search 
of Drake. 

“ You cannot see him, he is engaged,” 
said the same voice, and now a man came 
forward. He held a dark lantern in his hand 
and suddenly threw its bulPs-eye full on my 
face. Perhaps he saw through my disguise ; 
anyhow, he must have observed that iny face 


‘•hi-: niKKW its iii'i.i.'s FVI-: FUU. 

was unfamiliar to him. The expression on 
his own changed to one of alarm. . He 
suddenly made a low and peculiar whistle, 
'and two or three other men entered the haU. 
The first man said 1 something, the words 
of which I could not catch, and all four 
made a rush for me. But the door was 
on the latch. 1 burst it open, and escaped 
into the court. The thick fog favoured 
mt* and k hoped that I # had escaped 
the gang, when a heavy blow on the back^ 
of my head rendered me, for the second 
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time within that ominous twenty-four hours, 
unconscious. 

When I awoke I found myself in the ward 
of a London hospital, and the kind face of a 
house-surgeon was bending over me. 

“Ah! you’ll do,” 1 heard him say; “you 
are conning to nicely. You had a nasty blow 
on ygur head, though. Don’t talk just at 
present ; you’ll be all right in a cot/ple of 
hours.” 

I lay still, feeling bewildered. Figures 
were moving about, jhe room, and the day- 
light was streaming in at the windows. I 
saw a nurse come up and look at me. She 
bent down. 

“You feel better? You are not suffering ? ” 
she said. 

“Iam not,” 1 replied ; “but how did I 
get here ? What has happened ? ” 

“ A policeman heard you cry and picked 
you up unconscious in a place called St. 
Mark's Court. * Someone gave you a bad 

blow on your head it is a wonder your skull 

was not cracked, but you are better. Have 
you a message to give to anyone? ’’ 

% “ I must get up immediately,” L said*; “ I 
have not a moment to lose. Something 
dreadful has happened, and I must see to it. 

1 must leave the hospital at once.” 

“ Not without the surgeons permission,” 
said the%urse. “Have you any friend you 
would like to be sent to you ? ” 

I mentioned Dufrayers name. The nurse 
said she woyld dispatch a messenger im- 
mediately to his house and ask him to come 
to me. 

I waited with what patience l could. •The 
severe blow had fortunately only stunned me. 

I was not seriously hurt, and all the events 
of the preceding night, previous to the 
blow, presented themselves clearly before 
my memory. 

In a little over an hour Dufrayer arrived. 

* His eyes were blazing with excitement. ‘He 
came up to me full of consternation. 

“What has happened, Head?” he asked. 

“Oh, I am all right; don’t bother about 
me,” I said. “ But listen, Dufrayer, T must 
go to St. Mark's Court immediately there is 
mischief/’ 

‘ “ St. Mark’s Court ! Are you mad ?• 
Have you heard anything?” 

“‘Heard what?” I asked. 

“They have done it, that’s all,” cried 
Dufrayer. 

“What?” I exclaimed. 

“Well, tilery’s the very deuce k) pay in ‘the 
£ City this morning. De Brett’s bank wa§ 
broken into last night, the night watchman 


seriously injured, and securities and cash to 
the tune of one hundred thousahd pounds 
taken from the strong room, and the man has 
got clean away. Your messenger from here 
followed me to the bank. Tyler is there and 
De Brett. The daring and ingenuity of the 
robbery are unparalleled.” 

“ I can throw light on this matter,” I said, 
“(let the surgeon to give me leave to go, 
Dufrayer. 'There is not a moment to lose if 
we are to catch the scoundrel. I must 
accompany you to the bank.” 

“ Well, you seem all right, old chap, and, 
if you have anything to say 

“ I have,” I cried, impatiendy. “See the 
surgeon. I must get off immediately.” 

Dufrayer did what 1 requested him. The 
surgeon shook his head over what he called 
my Imprudence, but said lie could not detain 
me against my will. Dufrayer and I stepped 
into a hansom, and on my way to the bank 
I repeated my strange adventures of the, 
previous night. 

“Did ever anyone hear of another man 
doing such a foolhardy thing?” cried 
Dufrayer. “What possessed you to enter 
that house alone beats my comprehension.” 

“ Never mind that now,” I replied. 

“ Remember, I knew the Brotherhood ; my 
one chance consisted in going alone. 'Thank 
goodness, the fqg has risen.” 

* A light breeze was blowing over the Cilv, 
and as we entered St. Mark’s Court a ray of 
sunshine cast a watery gleam over the ojd, 
smoke-begrimed buildings. We entered tire 
bank and found De Brett, his manager, two 
police inspectors, and 'Tyler’s agent awaiting 
us. 

De Brett exclaimed, when he caught sight 
of me : 

“ Ah, Head, here’s a pretty business ! .. I’m 
a ruined man. 'The bank cannot stand a 
blow of this kind.” 

“Courage,” 1 replied; “we maybe able 
to put things right yet. I have a story to 
tell. Mr. Derbyshire, you have doubtless 
kept the note which -Mr. De Brett wrote (o 
me last night? ” 

“ 'The note I wrote to you ! ” cried 
De Brett. “ What do you mean, Head ? ” 

#“ WiW you produce the note?” I said to 
tfie manager. 

'The man brought lft and put it into his 
chief’s hand. IK Brett read it with increas- 
ing amazement. 

“ But I never put 0 pen to pape<r on such 
a fool’s errand,” lie cried. “Why, l never 
take the keys of the small safe. Derbyshire 
and Frome have charge of ‘them. Head, 
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this note is i\ forgery. What in the name of 
Heaven does it mean ? ” 

‘‘ It meant for me a brougham which was 
,i death-trap,” l replied; “and it also meant 
the most dastardly scheme to rub you, and 
perhaps murder me, which has ever been 
, onceived. But listen, let me tell my story.” 

I did so, # amidst the breathless silence 
of the spectators. 

“Ancf now,” l continued, “the best thing 
uc can do* gentlemen, is to go across to 
die house from which the bolt was shot. 

[ t • is possible that we may see something 
in that upper room which will explain the 
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the question, fhe annihilation of gravity is 
a new departure in the burglar’s art.” 

1 We had now reached the building which 
faced the court, and which was between the 
bank and the eating-house. It was com- 
posed entirely of offices -we went -up at 
once to the top lloor. The door of the 
room which faced the court was locked. 
The inspector took a step back, and, Hinging 
his shoulders against it, it flew open. The 
room was bare and unoccupied,, but, as we 
entered, Inspector Brown uttered a cry. 

“Here is confirmation of your story, Mr. 
Head.” As he spoke he lifted up a coil of 
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manner in which the burglar entered the 
bank.** 

“I am at your service, Mr. Head,” said 
Inspector Brown, in a cheerful tone; “a\ 
mystery of this sort is .«uite to my mind. 
AH the same, sir,” he continued, as he and I 
took the lead of the little procession which 
crossed St. Mark’s Court, “ l cannot imagine 
how any nfhn got into that window of 
the bank on the ' second floor without 
wings. There is a constable on patrol in 
the court all night, so ladders are out of 
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strong rope which lay in a corner of the 
room. Attached to it was a crossbar of 
wood. A strong iron bar with a: hook at 
one end and a crossbow *dso laf in the % 
neighbourhood of the rope. 

“ The thing is as clear as daylight,” I ex- 
claimed. “ I could not put two and two 
together last night, for the fog fairly bewildered 
me, l)ii t now I see the whole scheme. Let 
me explain. This rope was senUby mean?; of 
the crossbow across to the Window in the 
eating-house. To the bolt of the crossbow 
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was attached a silken cord, to whiclf again the 
rope was fastened. The man who swung 
himself out of the window by the rope last 
night acted as the bob of the pendulum, and 
so reached the window of the bank. Swing 
ing thrbugh the eating-house window and 
rising to the balcony outside the bank window, 
he then doubtless seized the .handle, of the 
outside frame and, 
settling on the balcony, 
cut out the ^lass with 
a diamond.” * ' 

“ We will go at once 
and see the room in 
the eating-house,” said 
the inspector. 

We did so, and 
found to our amaze- 
ment that the door of 
the eating-house was 
locked .and the place 
empty. After some 
slight difficulty we got 
the door burst open 
and went upstairs. 

Here we found the 
‘final confirmation ‘of 
my words — the string 
which had been at- 
tached to the rope 
•x n d cut from it 
before the Duke made his aerial flight. 

“ But who did it ? ” cried I)e Brett. “We 
must secure*the scoundrel without a moment’s 
delay, for amongst other things he has stolen 
the Duke of Friedeck’s priceless securities, 
the diamonds; By the way,” continued the 
banker, “ where is the Duke? I sent hinv a 
telegram, and expected him here before now.” 

An ominous silence fell upon everyone. 
De Brett s face grew white ; he looked at me. 

“ For God’s sake, speak,” he cried. “ Have 
you anything else to confide ? ” • 

“You must be prepared for bad news, De 
Brett,” I said. I went up and laid my hand 
on my old friend’s shoulder. “Thank God, I 


was in time. Your little girl is saved from the 
most awful fate which could overtake any 
woman. The man who committed the burglary 
was known to you as the Duke of Friedeck.” 

De Brett stepped back ; his face changed 
from white to purple. 

“ t hen that accounts for the telegrams,” 
he said. “ I received two yesterday, one 
from you telling me to 
* expect you by* a late 
train at Forest Manor 
-the other from that 
scoundrel. In it he 
said that he was un- 
expectedly detained in 
town. Doubtless both 
telegram.; were sent by 
the same man.” 

“Without doubt,” I 
replied. “ The whole 
thing was carefully 
planned, and not a 
stone left unturned to 
secure the success of 
this most dastardly 
scheme. But, De Brett, 
I have one thing more 
to say. 'There is no 
Duke of Friedeck : it 
was an assumed name. 
I am prepared to 
swear to the man’s real identity when the 
police have secured him.” 

'The remainder of this story can be told in 
a few words. The ruffian who had posed as 
the Duke of Friedeck was captured a few 
days later, but the greater part of the securities 
and money which he had stolen were never 
recovered. Doubtless Mine, Kol uchy had 
them in her possession. 'The man passed 
through his trial and received his sentence, 
but that has nothing to do with the story. 

By the energetic aid of his many friends 
De Brett escaped ruin, and his bank still 
exists and prospers. He is a sadder and a 
wiser man. 
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A.— Window from which iron bar holding the rope wnaflxetl. 
H. -Window from which the Duke aw any across the court. 

0 . — iriadow on second floor of the Hank. The Duke alighted 
on the ledge below and rumored the. pane. 



Glimpses of Nature. 

By Grant Allen. * 

IX.— A FROZEN WORLD. 


HE pond in th^ valley is a 
world by itself. So far as its 
inhabitants are concerned, in- 
deed, it is the whole of the 
world. For a pond without 
an outlet is like an oceanic 
island ; it* is a system, a microcosm, a tiny 
society apart, shut off by impassable barriers 
from all else around it. As the sea severs 
Fiji or St. Helena from the great land-surface 
of the continents, so, and just as truly, the 
fields about this pond sever it from all other 
inhabited waters. The snails and roach and 
beetles that dwell in it know of no ot^er 
world ; to them, the pond is all ; the shore 
that bounds it is the world’s end ; their own 
little patch of stagnant water is the universe. 

• A pond which empties itself into a river by 
means of a stream or brook is not quite so 
isolated. It has points of contact with the 
outer earth : it resembles rather a peninsula 
than an island : it is the analogue of Spain or 
Greece, not of Hawaii or Madeira. And you 
will see how important this distinction is if 
you remember that trout and stickleback and 
stone-loach and fresh-water mussels can ascend* 
the river into the brook, and pass by tho» 
brook into the pond, which has thus ^direct 
line of communication with all waters else- 
where, including even the great oceans. But 
the pond without an outlet cannot thus be 
peopled. Whatever inhabitants it possesses 
have come to it much more by pure chance. 
They are not able to walk overland from one 
pond to another ; they must be brought there 
somehow, by insignificant accidents. Re- 
garded in this light, the original peopling of 
every pond in England is a problem in itself 
— a problem analogous in its own petty way 
to the problem of the peopling of oceanic 
islands. 

That great and accomplished and ingenious 
naturalist, Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, working 
in part upon lines long since laid down by 
Darwin, has shown us in detail how oceanic 
islands have in each case come to be peopled. 
He has shown us how they never contain any* 
large indigenous land -animals belonging to 
the great group of mammals— any deer or 
elephants or pigs or horses; because mam- 
mals, being born alive, cannot, of course, be 
transported^ n the egg, atad because the adult 
. beasts, could seldom, be<«carricd across great 
stretches of ocean lajpi^deht without perish- 
ing on the way of com t htmger, or drowning. 

V<>l. xv. -33. 


One can hardly imagine an antelope or a 
buffalo conveyed safely over sea by natural 
causes from Africa to the Cape Veitles, or 
from Ajnerica to the Bermudas. As a nfetter 
cf fact, therefore, the natural population of 
oceanic islands (for I need hardly say 1 set 
aside mere human agencies) consists almost 
entirely of birds blowh * across from the 
nearest continent, and their descendants ; of 
reptiles, whose small eggs can be transported 
in logs of wood or broken trees by ocean 
currents ; of snails and insects, whose still 
tinier spawn can be conveyed for long 
distances by a thousand chances ; and of 
such trees, herbs, or ferns as have very light 
seeds or spores, easily whirled by storms 
(like thistledown), or else nuts or h^rd fruits 
which may be wafted by sea-streams without 
damage to the embryo. For the most part, 
also, the plants and animals of oceanic islands 
resemble more or less closely (with locally 
induced differences) those of the nearest 
continent, or those of the land from which 
the prevailing winds blow towards them, or 
those of the country whence currents run 
most direct to the particular island. They 
are waifs and strays, stranded there by 
accident, and often giving rise in process of 
time to special local varieties or species. 

Now, it is much the same vfath isolated 
ponds. They acquire their first inhabitants 
by a # series of small* accidents. Perhaps 
some water-bird from a neighbouring lake or 
river alights on the sticky mud of the bank, 
and brings casually on his webbed feet a few 
clinging eggs of dace or chub, a few frag- 
ments of the spawn of pond-snails or water- 
beetles. Paddling about on the brink, he 
rubs# these off by mere chance on the mud, 
where they hatch in time into, the first 
colonists of the new water-world. Perhaps, 
again, a heron drops a half-eaten fish into the 
water — a fish which is dead itself, but has 
adhering to its scales or gills a few small 
fresh-water crustaceans and mollusks. Perhaps 
q flood brings a minnow or two and a weed # 
or two from a neighbouring *stream ; perhaps 
a wandering frog trails a seed on his* feet 
from one pool to another. By. a series of 
such accidents, each trivial in itself,’ an 
isolated pond acquires its inhabitants ; and 
you^vill therefore often find two ponds close 
beside one another (but not coftnected &y a 
stream)^ the plants and animal’s of which are 
nevertheless quite different. 
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Now, the pond in summer is one thing : for example, nor the interior of glaciers or 
the pond in winter is quite another. For # frozen oceans, nor, for the matter of that, the 
just reflect what winter means to this little rocks of the earth’s mass ; nor does she try to 

isolated, self-contained community! The fit living beings for such impossible situations, 

surface ^ freezes over, and life in the mimic All we are really entitled to say is this — that 
lake is all but suspended. Not an animal in the conditions for life do occur in ponds, 

it can* rise to the top to breathe ; not a owing to this habit of water, and that there- 

parficle of fresh oxygen can penetrate to the fore special plants and animals have been 

bottom. Under such circumstances, when adapted by nature to fulfil them, 

you come to think of it, you might almost THl devices by Which such plants and 
suppose life* in the pond must cease alto- animals get over the difficulties of <the situa- 

gether. But nature knows better. With her tion, however, are sufficiently remarkable to 

infinite cleverness, her infinite variety of satisfy the most exacting. Recollect that for 

resource, of adaptation to circumstances, she some weeks together the entire pond may be 

has invented a series of extraordinary frozen over, and that during that dreary time 

devices for allowing all the plants and all animal or vegetable life at its surface must 

animals of a pond to retire in late autumn be inevitably destroyed. For hardly a plant 

to its unfrozen depths, and there live a on an animal can survive the actual freezing- 
dormant existence till summer comes again, of its tissues. Nevertheless, as soon as 

Taking them in the mass, we may say winter sets in, the creatures which inhabit the 

that tho population sink down to the bottom pond feel the cold coming, and begin to 

in November or December, and surge up govern themselves accordingly. A few, which 
again in spring, though in most varied are amphibious, migrate, it is true, to more 
fashions. comfortable quarters. Among these are 

Consider, once more, the curious # set of the smaller newts or efts, which crawl 

circumstances which renders this singular ashore, and take refuge from the frost in 

plan feasible. Water freezes at 32 degrees crannies of rocks or walls, or in cool damp 
Fahrenheit. For the most part, under cellars. Most of the inhabitants of the pool, 
normal conditions, the water at the top . however, remain, and retire for warmth and 
of the pond is the warmest, and that at the safety to the depths. Even the amphibious 
bottom coldest; for the hot water, being * frogs themselves, which have hopped ashore 
expanded and lighter, rises to the surface, on theft stout legs in spring, when they first 
while the cold water, being contracted and emerged from their tadpole condition, now 
heavier, sinks to the depths. If this relation return for security to their native pond, bury 
remained unchanged throughout, when winter themselves comfortably in the inud in the 
came, the coldest water would gradually con- depths, and sleep in social clusters through 
goal at the bottom of the pool : 
and so in time the whole pond 
would freeze solid. In that case, 
life in it would obviously be as 
impossible as in the ice of the 
frozen pole or in the glaciers of the 
Alps. But by a singular variation, 
just before water freezes, it begins 
to expand again, so that ice is 
lighter than water. Thus the ice 
as it forms rises to the surface, 
and leaves at the bottom a layer 
of slightly warmer water, some four 
, or five degrees above freezing point. 

It is usual to point this fact out as 
a beautiful instance of special pro- 
vision on the part of nature for the 
plants and animals which live in 
the ponds ; but to do so, I think, 
is tp go just a step beyond,, our 
evidence. Nature does not fit all 
places alike for the development 
of life ; she does not fit the desert, 
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the frozen season. They are not long enough 
and lithe enough to creep into crannies above 
ground like the newts ; and with their soft 
smooth skins and unprotected bodies they 
would almost inevitably be frozen to death if 
they remained in the open. On the bottom 
of the pond, however, they huddle close and 
keep one another warm, so that portions of 
the mud in the centre of the pool consist 
almost of^a living maSs of frogs and Mother 
drowsy animals. 

Some of the larger pond-dwellers thus hiber- 
nate in their own persons ; others, which 
are annuals, so to speak, die off themselves 
at the approach of winter, and leave only 
their eggs to vouch for them and to continue 
the race on the return of summer. A 
few beetles and other insects split the differ- 
ence by hiber- 
nating in the 
pupa or chrysalis 
Condition, when 
they would have 
to sleep in any 
case, and emer- 
ging as full- 
hedged winged 
forms at the end 
of the winter. 

But on the 
whole the com- 
monest way is 
for the plant or 
anifhal itself in 
its adult shape 
to lurk in the 
warm mud of 
the bottom 
during the cold 
seasop. 

In No. 1 we have an excellent illustration 
of this most frequent type, in the person of 
the beautiful pointed pond-snail, a common 
English fresh-water mollusk, with a shell so 
daintily pretty that if it did not abound in all 
stagnant waters in our own island we would 
prize it for its delicate transparent amber hue 
and its graceful tapering form, resembling 
that of the loveliest exotics. This pond- 
snail, though it lives ip the water, is» 
an air-breather, and therefore it hangs # 
habitually on the surface of the pool, 
opening its lung-sac every now and then 
to take in a fresh gulp of air, and looking 
oddly upside-down as it floats, shell down- 
ward, in its normal position. It browses at 
times on the submerged weeds in the pond ; 
but it has to come to the surface at frequent 
intervals to breathe; though, in common 


with most aquatic air-breathers, it can go a 
long time without a new store of oxygen, like 
a man when he dives or a duck or swan 
when it feeds on the bottom— of course to a 
much greater degree, because the .snail is 
cold-blooded ; that is to say, in other .words, 
needs much less aeration. On a still evening 
in summer you will often find the surface of 
the pond covered by dozens of these pretty 
shells, each with its slimy animal protruded, 
and each drinking in air. at tfie top by its 
open-mouthed lung-sac. 

In winter, however, as you see in No. 2, 
our pond-snail retires to the mud at the 
bottom, and there quietly sleeps away the 
cold season. Being a cold-blooded gentle- 
man, he hibernates easily, and his snug nest 
in the ooze, where he buries himself two or 
three inches 
deep, leaves him 
relatively little 
exposed to the 
attacks of ene- 
mies. Indeed, 
since the whole 
pond is then 
sleeping and 
hibernating to- 
gether, there is 
small risk of 
assault till spring 
comes round 
agaip. 

Now, it may 
sound odd at 
first hearing 
when I tell you 
that what the 
animals thus do, 
the plants do 
also. “What?” you will say. “A plant 
move bodily from the surface of the water 
and *bury itself in the mud 1 It seems 
almost incredible.” But the accompanying 
illustrations of one such plant, the curled 
pond-weed, will show you that the aquatic 
weeds take just as good care of themselves 
against winter cold as the aquatic animals. 

In No 3 you see a shoot of curled pond- 
weed preparing to receive cold attacks at the* 
approach of autumn. You may perhaps have 
noticed for yourself that almost all plants of 
stagnant waters tend to be freshest and most 
vigorous at the growing end — the upper portion; 
while the lower and older part is usually more 
or iefs eaten apway by browsing ^ater-beasrties, 
or incrusted by parasites, or -draggled and 
torn, Or waterlogged and mud-smeared. The 
really vital part of the plant at each lament 
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3. -THK CURLED POND-WEED PRODUCING ITS \VIN'1*EK SMOOTS. 


is. as a rule the top or growing-shoot. Now, 
if the curled pond-weed were to let itself get 
overtaken bodily by winter, and its top 
branches or vigorous shoots frozen in the crust 
of ice which must soon coat the pond, it 
would be all up with it. To guard against this 
calamity, therefore, the plant has hit upon a 
dodge as clever in its way as that of our old 
friend the soldanella which laid by fuel to 
melt the glacier ice in the Alpine springtide. 
Prevention, says the curled pond-weed, is 
better than cure. So, in No. 3, you catch it in 
the very act of getting ready certain special- 
ized detachable shoots, which are its live- 
liest parts, and 
in which all the 
most active pro- 
toplasm and 
chlorophyll (or 
living greenstuff 
of the plant) are 
collected and 
laid by, much as 
food is laid by 
in the bulb of a 
hyacinth or in 
.the tuber of a 
dahlia. These*' 
shoots are, as it 
were, leafy bulbs, 
meant to carry 
the life of the 
plant across the 
gulf of winter. 

In No. 4 we 
come # upon the 


next act in this curious and inter- 
esting vegetable drama. Most people 
regard plants as mere rooted things, 
with no will of their own, and no 
potter of movement. In reality, 
plants, though usually more or less 
attached to the soil, have almost 
as many tricks and 'manners of 
their own as the vast mass of 
animals ; they provide ir^ the most 
ingenious and varied wayc for the 
most diverse emergencies. Th£ 
winter shoots of the curled pond- 
weed, for example, carrying with 
them the hopes of the race for a 
future season, are deliberately ar- 
ranged beforehand with a line of 
least resistance, a point of sever- 
ance on the stem, at which in 
the fulness of time they peaceably 
detach themselves. You can note 
in the illustration how they have 
glided off gently from the parent 
stalk, and are now sinking by their own 
gravity to the warmer water of the bottom, 
which practically never freezes in winter. And 
the reason why they sink is that, being full of 
rich living greenstuff, they are heavier than 
.the water, and heavier than the stem which 
previously floated them. This stem has 
‘inany air cavities to keep it fairly erect and 
waving In the water : but the winter shoots 
have none, so that as soon as they detach 
themselves, they sink of their own mere 
weight to the bottom. You may notice that 
the leaves of deciduous trees in autumn have 
similar lines, ordained beforehand, along 
which they break 
off clean, so as 
not to te$r or 
injure the per- 
manent tissues ; 
this is particu- 
larly noticeable 
in the foliage of 
the horse : chest- 
nut, and also (in 
spring) in the 
common aralia, 
so often grown 
as a drawing- 
room decoration. 

No. 5 con- 
tinues the same 
seritjj, and shows 
us how the win- 
ter shoots, now 
sunk to the 
bottom, bore a 
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5.— THE SHOOTS ROOTING AT THE BOTTOM WHILE THE POND IS FROZEN, 


Tiole and root themselves in the soft mud 
by their sharp, awl-like ends ; after which 
they prepare to undergo their sleepy hiber- 
nation. They are now essentially detached 
buds or cuttings, analogous to those 
which the gardener artificially lops off and 
“ strikes in our gardens. Only, the gar- 
dener’s cuttings have been rudely sliced off 
with a knife, after the crude human fashion, 
while those of the pond-weed have beert 
neatly released without injury to thtf tissues, 
the separation being performed by an act of 
growth, with all the beautiful perfection that 
marks nature’s handicraft. 

In the soft slimy mud, the shoots of the 
curled pond -weed lie by during 
the frozen period, hearing the noise 
of the gliding skates above them, 
and suffering slightly at times from 
the chill of the water, but actually 
protected by the great-coat of ice 
from the severest effects of the 
hard weather. By-and-by, when 
spring comes again, however, the 
shoots begin to bud put, as you 
see in No. 6, and once more to 
produce the original type of pond- 
weed. The weed then continues 
to form leaves and stems, and 
finally to flower, which if does with 
a head or spike of queer little 
green blossoms, raised unobtrusively 
above the surface of the water. 

They are got pretty, because they 
do not depend upon animals for 
the transference of their pollen. I 
could tell you some curious things 
about these flowers, too, which find 
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themselves far from insects, and 
destitute of attractive petals; so 
they have taken in despair to a 
quaint method of fertilization by 
bombardment, so to speak — the 
stamens opening in calm weather, 
and dropping their pollen out on 
the saucer-like petals, whence the 
first high wind carries it off with a 
burst to the stigma or sensitive 
surface of the # sjster flowers. But 
that, though enticing, is another 
story, alien to the philosophy of the 
pond in winter. I will only add 
here that the pond-weed does not 
set its seeds very well, and that 
chances of dispersal are somewhat 
infrequent, so that irregular multi- 
plication by these winter shoots has 
largely taken the place with it of 
normal multiplication by means of 
seedlings. At the same time, we must re- 
member that no prudent plant can venture 
to depend for ever upon such apparent pro- 
pagation by mere subdivision, which is not 
really (in any true sense) propagation at 
all, but is merely increased area of growth 
for the original parent, split up into many 
divergent personalities ; so that the curled 
pond-weed takes infinite pains all the same to 
flower when it can, and to discharge its pollen 
and disperse its seeds as often as practicable. 
Only by seedlings, indeed (that js to say by 
fresh blood — truly new individuals), can the 
vigour of any stock be permanently secured. 

Sometimes, again, the entire plant retires 
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to the depths in winter, like the pond-snail, ing danger. They look at times as if you ’ 
This is the case with that pretty floating f; could catch them without trouble ; yet pul 


aquatic lily, the water-soldier, whose lovely 
flowers make it a .frequent favourite on 
ornamental waters. In summer it floats ; but 
when winter comes it sinks to the bottom, 
and^there rests on the mud till spring returns 
again. «• 

In No. 7 you see how another familiar and 
fascinating denizen of the pond, the little 
whirligig beetle, provides his winter quarters. 
The whirligig is one of the daintiest and most 
amusing of the inhabitants of our ponds. He 
is a small round beetle, in shape like a grain 
of corn ; but as he is intended to sport and 
circle on the surface of the water in the broad 
sunshine, he is clad in glistening mail of 
iridescent tints, 
gorgeous with 
bronze and gold, 
to charm the r 

tidious partner. jj| i|ff|. |l|f 4^5 

You seldom see V 

whirligigs alone ; 

they generally 

dart about in 

companies on £=■--■ 

haven in the zggrgj- . ' • ' 

pond, a dozen 

rouetting in and 
out with most 
marvellous gyra- 

tions, yet never 

colliding or in- ■ 

terfering with 

one another. I 7 . —the whirligig bee' 

have often 

watched them for many minutes together, 
wondering whether they would not at last 
get in one another’s way ; but no, at each 
apparent meeting, they glide off in graceful 
curves, and never touch or graze. They 

go on through figures more complicated 
than the lancers or Sir Roger de Coverley, 
now advancing, now retreating, always in 
.lines of sinuous beauty, without angularity 
or strain, and Apparently without premedi- 
tation ; yet never for a second do they 

interfere with a neighbour’s mazy dance, 
often as they cross and recross each other’s 
merry orbits. Dear little playful things they 
seety, as if they enjoyed existeece like yeung 
lambs or children. Sociable, alert, for ever* 
gambolling, they treat life as a saraband, 
but with a wonderfully keen eye for approach- 
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down your hand, and off they dart at once to 
the bottom, or elude you by a quick and 
vigilant side* movement, always on the curve, 
like a good skater or a bicyclist. 

This rapid skimming in curves or circles 
on the surface of the water is produced in a 
most interesting way by the co-operation of 
the various pairs of iegs, which I can best 
explain by the analogy of the bicycle. The 
two shorter and active hind legs produce the 
quick forward dart, just as the main motion of 
the cycle is given it by the back wheel ; the 
longer front legs act like the front wheel of 
the cycle in altering the direction ; one of 
them is jerked out to right or left, rudderwise, 

* and gives the 

desired amount 
1 of curve to the 

/|j|, will and necessi- 

ties of the insect. 
m : The steering of a 

Canadian canoe 
jp comes very near 

knows well the 

ease with which 
a boat can' be 
! shored off in- 

"jH stantaneous ly 

from another, or 
* h L ‘ marvellous 
way ill which 

,E IN SUMMER, DANCINt gliding Cl^TVCS 

can be produced 
on the almost unresisting surface of the 
water. The whirligig beetle has a perfect 
steering apparatus in his long and extensible 
fore-legs, and by their means he performs 
unceasingly his play of merry and intricate 
evolutions. 

When whirligigs are alarmed, however, 
they dive below the surface as one of a 
pair is doing in No. 7, and carry down with 
them a large bubble of air, for breathing 
purposes, entangled in the joints of their 
complicated legs and the under parts of their ‘ 
bodies. On this quaint sublacustrine balloon . 
they subsist for breathing till tjie danger is- 
past and they can come to the top again. 

Early in April, when the weather is fine, 
you begin to seethe whirligig beetles dancing 
in and out in companies, like so many water- 
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• 3 . — WHIRLIGIG BEHTI.ES IN WINTER, SLEEPING. 

fairies, on the still top of the pond. They 
prefer calm water ; when the wind drives little 
ripples to the eastern end of the pool, you will 
find them practising their aquatic gymnastics 
under lee of the shore on the western side ; 
when an east wind ruffles the western border, # 
you will find them gyrating and interlacing, 
coquetting and pirouetting, by the calmer* 
eastern shallows. As they move in • 


the still, glassy sheet of his native 
waters. 

The two larger British water- 
beetles, which are such favourite 
objects in the aquariums of young 
naturalists, do not lead quite so 
. . exclusively aquatic a life J they 
pass their youth as larvae in* the 
pond, and they return to it in their 
full winged or beetle stage, being 
— most expert divers; btit they both 
•.-■St retire to dry land to undergo their 
’ metamorphosis into a chrysalis, and 
they spend their time in the pupa- 
case in a hollow in the ground. 
Something similar occurs with many 
other aquatic animals, which are 
thus conjectured to be the descen- 
dants of terrestrial ancestors, whom 
the struggle for life has forced to 
embrace the easier opening afforded 
by the waters. 

In this respect, that rather rare 
and beautiful little English water-plant, the 
frogbig shown in No. 9, has a life-history 
not unlike the career of the water-beetles. 
It is a quaint and pretty herb, which 
never roots itself in the mud, like the curled 
pond-weed, but floats freely about on the 
surface, allowing its long roots to hang down 
like streamers into the water beneath it. 


their whirls, they form little transient 
circles on the water’s top, which 
spread concentrically ; and the 
mutual interference of these widen- 
ing waves is almost as interesting 
at times as the astonishing velocity 
and certainty of movement in the 
beetles themselves. So, all summer 
long, they continue their wild areer, 
seeming to earn their livelihood 
easily by amusing themselves. But 
as soon as winter approaches, a 
change comes o’er the spirit of 
their dream. They retire to the 
depths, as you may observe in No. 8, 
and bury themselves in the mud 
while the pond is frozen over. 
During this period they indulge in 
a good long nap of sortie five or 
six months, and, awaking refreshed 
in April, come to the surface once 
more, where they begin their gyra- 
tory antics # all over again, da capo. 
It is a merry life ; and though the 
whirligig can fly, which he does 
occasionally, ’tis no wonder he 
prefers his skimming existence on 
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The short stem or stock is submerged ; the 
leaves expand themselves freely and loll 
on the surface. Like most other floating 
water-leaves which thus support themselves 
on the top of the water, they are almost 
circular in form- a type familiar to all 
of us 4 in the white and yellow water-lily, 
and* also in the beautiful little 1 fringed 
limnanthemum which stars the calmer 
reaches on the upper Thames. The reason 
why floating leaves assume this circular 
shape is easy to perceive ; they need no 
stout stalk to support them, like aerial 
foliage, the water serving to float them 
on its surface ; and as thev find the 
whole surround- 


it fixes its residence. The <• males and 
females grow on separate plants, and aquatic 
flies act as their ambassadors. Such is the 
summer life of the frogbit, while fair weather 
lasts ; but, dike all other pond denizens, it 
has to reckon in the end with the frozen 
season. 

It does so in a way slightly different from, 
though analogous to, that of the u curled 
pond-weed. No. to 'shows you the frogbit 
after the flowering season is over f when it 
begins to anticipate the approach of winter. 
It then sends out slender runners, like 
those of the strawberry vine, on the end 
of each of which is formed a winter bud, 
which answers 


ing space free 
from competi- 
tion, with no 
other plants to 
interfere with 
them, as in the 
crowded mea- 
dows and hedge- 
rows of the land, 
t h e y s p r e a d 
freely in the sun- 
shine on every 
side, drinking in 
from tin* air the 
carbonic acid 
w h i c h is t h e 
chief food of 
plants, a n d 
building it up 
into their own 
tissues under t!v 
influence of so 
abundant a sup- 
p 1 y of s o 1 a r 
energy. In short, 
the round shape 
is that which 
foliage naturally 
assumes when 



to the winter 
shoots of the 
curled pond 
weed. By and-by, 
the pond will 
freeze, and the 
floating leaves of 
the frogbit will 
be* frozen and 
killed with it. 
But the prudent 
plant provides 
for its own sur- 
vival in the per- 
son of its off- 
shoots, whi,ch 
arc not its young, 
but integral jLrts 
of its own indi- 
viduality. It fills 
them with starch 
and other rich 
foodstuffs for 
growth next 
season. About 
the time when 
the pond grows 
cool, the buds 
detach thein- 


there is no competition, no architectural or 
engineering difficulty, plenty of food, and 
plenty of sunshine. 

The.frogbit as a whole, then, is not sub- 
merged like the curled pond -weed; it floats 
unmoored on till; surface. It is not rooted, 
but free. Vet when it comes to flowering, it 
has to quit the water, just like the great water- 
beetles, and emerge upon the open air above, 
so as to expose its flowers to the fertilizing 
insects. These flowers are extremely dedicate 
and bcautifift, with three papery white petals, 
and a yellow centre ; they make the plant 
a real ornament to all the ponds where 


stives, like the winter shoots of the pond- 
weed, and slowly descend by their own 
weight to the bottom. But they do not 
n>ot themselves there, as the pond-weed 
.shoots did ; they merely by, like the 
whirligig beetles, as" you can see one of them 
preparing to do in the left-hand corner of 
No. 10. All the living material is drained 
from the leaves into these winter bulbs. The 
pond lreczes over, and the remnant of the-, 
floating leaves det&y ; but the buds lurk’ 
quietly in the warm mud of the bottom, 
protected by a covering of close-fitting scale- 
leaves. 
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In No 11 we learn the end of this quaint 
■ ile domestic drama. Spring has come, and 
e pond has thawed again. The winter 
ids of the frogbit now undergo certain 
longy internal changes, due to warmth 
,:id growth, which make them lighter — 
■ssen their specific gravity. Air-cells are 
leveloped in them. So they begin to rise again 
>ke bubbles.to the surface. Vou can see in 
he illustration one bud still entangled in the 
lime on the 
u)ttom ; tyfother 
mst starting to 
■Tnergc ; a third 
rising ; and a 
fourth and fifth 
mi the surface 
*f the pool. Two 
more have al- 
ready risen ; one 
of -these is just 
putting forth its 
mst few kidney- 
shaped leaves 
another has now 
g 1 <3 w n 
strong, 
sending 
ru liner, 
which ; 
little plant is 
even beginning 
10 develop. In 
time, hundreds 
nf «udi runners are sent forth in every 
direction, till the surface of the pond, in 
suitable places, is covered with a network of 
Tingled and interlacing frogbits. 'They always 
seem to me in this way the plant counterparts 
of the whirligig beetles ; and it is because of 
this queer analogy in their mode of life that 
I hav*e figured the two here in such close 
connection. 

Indeed, I hope I have now begun to make 
it clear to you that the difference of habit 
between plants and animals is not nearly so 
vast as most people imagine. It is usual to 
think of animals as active, but of plants as 
merely passively existing. I have tried, here 
and elsewhere, to lay stress rather upon the 
moments in life when plants arc doing some- 
thing, and thus to suggest* to my readers the* 
close resemblance which really exists between 
their activities and those of animals. The 
more you watch plants, the more will you 


find howmucll this is true. And in a case 
like that of a pond frozen in winter, where 
both groups have to meet and face the self- 
same difficulty, it is odd to note how exactly 
similar are the various devices by which 
either group has succeeded in surmounting it. 

When you skate carelessly over the frozen 
pond in winter, you never perhaps* reflect 
upon all the wealth of varied life that' lies 
asleep beneath your feet. I iut it is there in 

abundance. The 
smaller newt, to 
be sure, has 
gone ashore to 
hibernate : but 
his great crested 
brother lurks 
somnolent in 
the mud, like a 
torpid bear or 
a sleepy dor- 
mouse.. Frogs 
huddle buried 
in close-packed 
groups at the 
centre, massed 
together in the 
soft ooze for 
w a r m t h a 11 d 
company. Many 
kinds of aquatic 
snails slumber 
peaceably hard 
by, with various 
whirligigs.* As for 
eggs and spawn and larva; or pupce, as 
well as petty crustaceans, you could count 
them by the dozen. Seeds are there, 
too, and buried plants of water-crowfoot, 
and winter shoots and winter buds, and a 
whole world of skulkers. T he pond seems 
dead, if you look only at its hard and frozen 
top ; but in its depths it incloses for kind 
after .kind the manifold hope of a glorious 
resurrection. Let May but come back with a 
few genial suns, and forthwith, the water- 
crowioot spreads its white sheet of tender 
bloom ; the whirligig dances anew ; the newts 
acquire their red and orange spots and their 
decorative crests ; strange long-leggedcreatures 
stalk on stilts over the glass of the calm bays, 
and tadpoles swarm black* and fat in the 
basking shallows. The pond, it seems, was 
not dead but sleeping. Spring sounds its 
clarion note, and all nature is alive again. 
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A Woman's Chance oj Marriage. 
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KRIIATS there is not hi ! il; that 4 
is more annoying to the average 
worn. ii'i who wishes to marry a 
particular man than to sc* 
him ranir<i oil h\ some other 
woman iml< not getting 
married at all he more annoying to a woman 
than the failure to mum the man she laneies. 

No one can douht that there an- many 
most pleasant spinsters, no longer in the lirst 
bloom ol voi 1 1 1 ), who would make excellent 
\vi\es, and one has often he< n siirpi is ( < j to 
sec .such women left unmarni d, while other 
women, in no respect supeiior to these 
pleasant spinsters, aie often marned. 

1 his and other things 1 ha\e noticed 
cause me to think tlxre has bien. and stili is, 
a threat misdirection ol cn< rg\ on the pail ol 
Spinsters who wish to mam-. \\ !ul«- tlx n is 
much that is unpalatable to the ao sue* man 
in women wlx* are to- » obvxu;d\ bint i.n 
maniage, then i- sureh. no •- : - ■ ■: i win. a 
thoroughly nice worn. in who pi- I* in main 
mony to a single hie should not. Wilkin ‘die 
limits ol good last- • .nxl - >! dRi n i : « - : i , diivi t 
her aitrai meix'-. into 1 1 o* eh. mix I th.it is tin 
most likely to aid her in atlaimn : 1 !x r di sire ; 
but tliis is seldom done. or. it done soux. 
times by ehaix e (a b\‘ inimiion. this ri,..hl 
diieetion. b\ a woman, of her ehhtu\our to 
maiTV, is not earri-. d out with am. . U ai xi< a 
as to w ho is t lx; most likeh man n • mat i \ lx a . 

I mean, when I sa\ tlx- most likeh man. 
that the average woman lias absolutely no 
knowledge ol lie liiet tliat, ;i' , ' , i irdtlp to lie' 
age and her < ivil eondition u unstei m 

widow), this or that group of nun. and 
the man's civil condition (/.?.. ba< hclur oi 
widower), may be pointed to as the croup 
who supply the he -a < hanee of success to the 
woman wishing to marrv, w hile oilier groups 
of men may he shown to her with who'in her 
chance of maniacc is pmet iea 1 1 \ nik 

k'or example, a bachelor aged a ; 44 is 

worth to a woman as a iiiarrvmc n an fitly 
voting bachelors at act s 15 1 lor tlx chance 

of the older man marrying within oix- \car 
is fifty -times as great as the chain e nt one ol 
the younger men. This is an r\t n ine < as.*, 
purposely chosen to ilhistiatc my words : hut 
a bachelor aged 25 4 1 > s worth three times 

as much to a woman as a manxing man - 
as a bachelor aged 45 -44. This is the sort, 
of inlormation that l ha\e to impart to 
unmarried women, and it is worth noting. 
Recognising this waste of misdirected 



(-ndeavour of spinsters, and wishing to s 
fewer matin e spinsters than one does see, I 
have applied mvsell to the task of Imding o, 1 
a lot of eu'fious and, 1 hope, valuable fa< > 
a.s to a woman's chance of marriage, according 
to her age and her tixii condition. The tad 
has not heeii an caw one, lor, with tlx- 
exception of a seant\ in vesligatioit of 1 1 1 i , 
interesting sulijeet ahem thirty wars ago In 
an ollx ial in the office of the ' Regislrai 
(ietx ral (and whose 1 . . , is are now, of coiirv' 
out of dan i. no one i-as gi\en ;inv attention 
to a m. iin 1 that is : dlv \erv important 
e-pei i.db to women :o wish to marry. S< 

I haw* had to make .■ entirely independent 
rn\ 1 ■>! i;.:at ion, based 1 tlx- most recent raw 
ihaiei i.;j j 1 eiiiid find the ollxial records. 
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First, let me direct attention to Diagram 
1. This shows the varying chances of 
.image possessed by spinsters of the ages 
<-ntioned, from ages 15—19 to ages 55 <Vp 
\\- see that a spinsters best chance of 
narriage is at ages 25 29, fpr then one 

j, jnster of every eight spinsters, of these ages, 
uarrics within one year. The competition 
or the tiny* wedding-ring which, in each of 
■ hi \sc <;ight groups of spinsters, encircles the 
Mack dot that represents the one spinster 
a ho man t i(!*s in each group, becomes greater 
as age ad\anccs, until at ages 55 
Tilly one spinster marries in every 5O5 
spinsters of these ages ; only one of the dots 
111 our last group of \o. 1 is surrounded by 
du* tiny ring, the 564 other dots (or spinsters) 
being left unmarried. I may say that at ages 
,'>5 and upwards, the wedding ring is secured 
hv only one spinster in 5,050 spinsters aged 
and upwards- the chance of marriage has 
dropped to its lowest point. 

• The practical hint that is given to spinsters 
by Diagram No. 1 is, “Make hav while the 
sun shines," />., at ages 20 20 ; don't 

frivol with men not likely to many, tor these 
are the years when a spinster's chance of 
marriage is highest. Later, 1 shall tell 
spinsters which men arc likely to marry them 
at these and other ages. 

Widows are formidable rivals of spinsters.’ 
For example, compare* the following rates of 
Remarriage of widows with those of spinsters 
just given in No. 1 : - 


You may pay Spinsters are all right, 
then; lof the*)' take 924 wedding-rings in 
every 1,000 rings that are put on to the 
fingers of brides." True, but these results 
are based merely on the total number of 
marriages that take place ; thev do not take 
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Tliis little statement shows that, through- 
out life, a widow’s chance of re-marrying is 
greater than a spinster s chance of manning, 
for, although at ages 25 29 a spinsteiN 

chance is slightly better than a widow’s 
chance* at age 25 - 54, vet, as at ages 50 *54 

a spinster’s chance is much less than a 
widow’s chance at ages 25 54, the dis 
advantage for ages 25 54 is distinctly on 

the side of the spinster. 

Jn No. 2 we see how marriages are madr* 
up of the four pairs of men and women who 
marry. 'Thus : 

Spinster-; am! Urn )n-]i 
Spinst.f-, and Widmu 
Widow, ami Widi>\\i-i 
Willows and l»;u la-loi 

Total 


into the account the proportion of spinsters 
whojnarrv to the total number of spinsters 
at each age in the country (as was done in 
No. 1 ), nor do they show the proportion of 
widows who re marry, to the total number 
of widows, at each age, in the country, as was 
done in tin* little comparative >tatcment as 
to widows’ and spinsters’ chances just given. 
'There are many more spinsters than 'widows, 
and thus, of course, maijy more spinsters 
marry ; but if you take 100 widows ot any age 
and 1 00 spinsters of the same age, the widows 
wall (on re marriage) take more wedding- 
rings than the spinsters. 

To illustrate this point I have prepared 
No. *5, which* shows the ent roavhment df the 
widow, who takes more than her “fair share” 
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of men without including her previous hus- 
band or husbands. 

Here are the facts : 

a.’. so.i’r. 

} , ,ir!iv ]M,s mUii l.y ... ... 

Willi >\Vi l ... I . I*',’ ... I.' ' • ’ 

Thus, for every 1,000 bachelors wilt.) should 
fall to widows, 1,025 are married by widows ; 
and as regards widowers, instead of 1,000, 
widows take 1 , j 0 7 ! This is hardly fair to the 
spinster, especially as all these widow-. ha\e 
already .had at least one husband, who is not 
included in the above results. and the 
practical hint id veil to spinsters by 1 h.igram 
No. 3 is be wary of the widow with the 
downcast eye, if the man you fancy gets into 
her soei< ty. 1 may say that the laigesi rvvss 


15 n) to 65 and upwards. A sjSipster, or a 
widow w ho knows her own age — has merely 
to look in No. 4 for the black line at the 
end of which is written her age, and she will 
see how she stands as < oinpared with other 
women who are her rivals in matrimony. 1 
regiet to have to say dial widows take the 
liist. two places in No. .j. and that, in propor- 
tion to the number of w- tores in this country, 
aeyd jo j/, these v mg widows are i the 
champion marrying w< men. However, spin- 
sters need not feel dh ■"< )i.i raged, for, luckily 
for them, there are n ! nearly so many of 
these dangerous widow as there are spinsters. 

1 do not give the a<" al numerical equiva- 
lents of the 1 >la< k 1 1 ies in No. 4, as the 



over their fair share of bachelors is taken by 
widows aged 20--- 24, and oi widowers, by 
widows aged 20 -24 and 25 34. dhere- 

fore, widows aged 20- -34 are more dangerous 
rivals to spinsters than widows at other ages. 

Vagram No. 4 gives a bird's-eye view; of. 
the respective chances of women (spinstbrs 
and widows, separately) at various ages from 


lines themselves ‘speak plainly enough as 
regards the comparisons they illustrate. 

In No. 5 we have the respective values of 
widowers as compared with bachelors- as 
marrying men. This is a rather useful little 
statement, and it s^iows that, at all ages, the 
chance of a widower re marrying is greater 
than that of a bachelor marrying. Tor con- 
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L AGES 2 Q- 24 -, TEN WIDOWERS are WORTH 1 L BACHELORS. 1 

- 2 5 - 3 / 4 -, . 

lb 


.. 3 5-4 4 -, . 

30 

, 

. 45 - 54 -, . 

4 -S 

, f 

. 55 - 0 ,-. . 

ss 

,, 

„ 6 5 AMO Up-, 

US 

* 


No. 5. The ijpsjKLtive values of Will., wers anil of J’aohelors, as marrying men, at llu* 
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bachelor, as a marrying wan. 
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vcnienci; I have, at earh group of ages in No. 
5, given the value, in bachelors, of ten 
tvidowcrs. For exam pit 1 , at ages 45 -g.j, ten 
widowers are worth thirty bachelors, so that 
if a woman who wishi-s to marry have the 
opportunity of attracting three bachelors and 
one widower, all of ages 
better go for tin: 
marrying is worth the com- 
lulled ('bailees of all tin.* 
three bachelors. 'This is a 
►very uselul hint to women, 
and No. 5 supplies other 
hints. 

In No. 6 we have a 
statement of the relative 
values of widowers as marry inj. 
accordance with the age o! the 
The lowest, value of a widower is 
65 and upwards, and this value is 
the unit by which to measure tin; 
widowers at all younger ages, 
widower aged 


more than three widowers 
ngi’d 45 -54 (38 to 12). 
Similarly, a widower aged 
35—44 worth rather over 
two widowers aged 45- 54 ; 
and so on. 

These essentially practical 
hints to women who wish 
to marry will, 1 hope, be 
recognised by women and 
acted on. 'They are put as 
clearly and as practically as. possible, and 
intellects which can nfastcr the mysteries of 
paper dress-patterns and the intricacies of a 
cookery-book will not, l feel sure, fail to 
follow tin: gist of the somewhat novel 
information 1 am now imparting to the 
unmarried women of this country. 


One of the most valuable pieces of infor- 
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5 -44 is 'worth 4S widowers 
ag«ed 65 and upwards, and he is worth rather 


mation now given is that contained in 
iMagram No. 7. Here we have set out, in 
the order of value, the respective values 
of widowers and of bachelors —as marrying 
men. The men who marrv most, in propor- 
tion to the number of them in this country, 
are widoweis aged 25 4 j : t here are not, 

of course, so many widowers aged 25 44 as 
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there are men in some the other 
groups, but when you do come acfoss one 
of these widowers aged 25 -34, you may 
feel sure that he belongs to the group of 
men that are the .best marrying men 
there are. He is worth, as a marrying man, 
a good deal more than a bachelor aged 
25 —34. • See in No. 7 the much shorter 
black # line that relates to bachelors, aged 
2 5 -S 4 - 

Notice, also, that the first three places in 
No. 7 are taken by widowers. These three 
leading groups, which Comprise widowers aged 
20 44, show that these men are men who 

should not be neglected by women who wish 
to marry in favour of such comparatively 
worthless men worthless as marrying 

men) as bachelors at ages 20 24, ’5 pj, 

45- 54 , etc. Not one of these 1 bachelors is 
nearly so valuable as a widower who is 
included by the first three black liras 
in No. 7 t ; there arc, ol course, mam’ 


the young ones who are really almost worth- 
less (as marrying men), may not infrequently 
mislead the young woman who wishes to 
marry, owing . to the encouragement by 
the bachelor of an entirely fallacious 
opinion in tfoe woman’s mind as regards 
his own value. 'Table No. 8 will be useful 
to women as a corrective for this little fallacy 
Many women lose their chance pf marriage 
during the very best period of their lives, 
owing to a mistaken direction of their 
energies towards men vho are practically 
of very small value as possible husbands. 
This may be pleasant, but it is certainly* 
loolish, if the woman really wish to 
marry. (1 speak without prejudice, for I 
am married.) 

If a woman let her b« st years go by, in 
frivolling with men who ;.:v of small value as 
possible husbands, she « ie day realizes the 
fact that she wishes to ! irrv and finds it 
difficult. Well, I want t help these women. 



more bachelors of these ages than there 
are widowers : but, man for man, the 
widower is a* mii'h better “chance" than 
the bachelor. 

'The respective values of bachelors, of 
different ages, D given in No. «8. The 
bachelor whose value is lowest is he at ages 
15 — 19, and this lowest value has been 
taken as the unit by which to measure 
the value of bachelors at the other ages 
up to age 64. (Bachelors aged 05 and 
# upwards are even less valuable as marry- 
ing men — than those aged 15- 19. See 

No. 7.) 

We see, in No. S, that a bachelor aged 
25 — 34 is worth fifty bachelors aged 15 19, 

as regards the chance of his marrying within 
the year. And it is worth noting that a 
bachelor aged 35— -44 is worth nearly three 
bachelors aged 4 5 -54, a bachelor aged* 
45 —54 being worth just three of those 
ag«l 55 H > tc. 

It is rather useful to give these com- 
parative statements as to the respective 
values of bachelors at different ages, and as 
to th'e respective values of bachelors and, 
< widowers, etc. ; for some bachelors, especially 


It their tjme has gone hr getting any man 
they fancied, the best thing they can do is to 
find out who aie the mos’ likely men to marry 
them 

Diagram Xo. 0 contain-, a broad summary 
ol the following facts : 

Spinsters I',u tieh»s 

. Ve/ 
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t,z > '*) /<-' 74 

'Thus, after age 49, the spinster’s best 
chance is with widowers, and she will do well 
to select widowers of the ages stated, which 
vary according to her own age. 

Kvcn widows may be glad of a prac- 
tical hint on this score — - for they, like 
spinsters, frivol to the detriment of 
their chance of re-marriage, although not 
•to so great an extent as spinsters 
frivol. 




A WOMAN'S CHANCE OF 
Here is a statement for widows : - 
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As with spinsters 
39, st) :i I s o 


after 
w i 1 1) 
men to 


widows, thi' brst 
go for are widowers. 

The foregoing state- 
ments show those mar- 
riages whi< h most often 
oeeur. 1 >ut, as this is a 
\e/y valuable part of my 
subject, I have also in- 
vestigated the matter as 
to who are the most likely 
men for women to marry, 
based on the number of 
such men in the popula 
tion — a somew hat dif- 
f e r e n t m a t t e r f r o m 
that just discussed, and 
which is perhaps more' 
valuable. 

1 1 v this 
that: - 
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This tells spinsters that from ages 15 34 

their best chance, by far, is to marry 
bachelors ; at ages 35 - -44 their chance with 
bachelors is still better than with widowers ; 
but at ages 45 and upwards, the best chance 
of the spinster is to marry a widower. And 
for widows, their chance al ages 15' 34 is by 
far the best with bachelors ; after *age 34, 
with wy lowers. • 

These results are based not merely on the 
number of marriages which actually occur 
- as in No. 4 but also 
lipnVi* the respective 
nil m hers of spinsters, 
widows, bachelors, and 
widowers in the popu- 
lation at each group of 
age. And, therefore, 
these results are more 
accurate than those in 
No. o, although there 
is not very much dif- 
fer* -nee between the two. 
'These results give to 
spinsters an extension of 
live years in which to 
marrv bachelors (/.<■., 
from age 30 to age 44), 
and they give to widows 
five years less in which 
to marry bachelors (/.*., 
from age. 30 to age 3.} ). 

Women who wish to 
marry, and especially 
spinsters, may certainly 
help themselves to attain 
their wish by acting oil 
some of the hints I have 
given as to their chances 
of marriage at various 
ages, and to various men. 
'To encourage these un- 
married women still 
more, I have found out t 
with approximate ac- 
curacy the number of 
spinsters, widows, bache- 
lors, and widowers, at 
each group of ages, who 
are in this country at the 
present time, i«S<)8. 1 think that spinsters will 

be agreeably surprised to tind that there are 
many more marriageable men . than they 
imagine. 'The popular idea that there are 
three women to every man is wholly fallacious, 
and when we deduct all the married men 
and women now in England and Wales 
(the facts are not available* for Scotland 
or for Ireland) we get the following rather, 
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interesting results for person^ aged 20 and 
upwards : — 1 


Number of spinsters, bachelors, 
widows, and widower n in England 
and Wales in 1898 , at ages 5i0 and 
upwards. 

Spinsters .2,542,100 

. Bachelors 2,364,100 

Excess of Spinsters ... 178,000 


Wirlows 

Widowers 


Excess of Widows 


T, 2l8, IOO 

528,400 


689,700 


Numltor of females 
to every 1,000 males 
or the groups in the 
left-hand column. 

i*o75 

1,000 


... 2,305 

...« I,oOO 


Spinsters and Widows ... 3,760.200 
Bachelors and Widowd-s..*. 2,89.', 500 


1 , '-jOO 


Excess of Spinsters 1 
and Widows ... I 


867,700 


with ages 15 — 19, so as to include some 
younger women and men than are included 
^ by the summary just given 


At 

There are 
marriageable 

m muen, i 
Spinsters and 

There are 
marriageable 
men, 

Bachelors anti 

No . of marriageable 

women to every 1,000 
matriageable men. 

ayr* 

*5 «9 

Widowers 

below. 

. 1,576,400 ... 

Widouvrs, an 
below. 

1,583,600 ... 

Women. 

... 995 ... 

Men. 

1 ,000 

20 -24 . 
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1,089,700 ... 

978 ... 

1,000 
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We see that as regards spinsters and 
.... bachelors, at ages 20 and upwards, the excess 
X)f spinsters is only 75 in every 1,000 bachelors 
— by no means a disquieting excess of 


We see that at the first two tfge-groups, 
t 5 — r 9 an d 20 2 4i there are actually more 

bachelors and widowers than there ar& 
spinsters and widows. At age-group, 25 — 
34, the excess of marriageable women over 
marriageable men commenees with an excess 
of seventy-two in every 1.000 bachelors and 
widowers. 'This is only an excess of women 



spinsters for spinsters to contemplate. .The 
widows out-number the widowers by more 
than 2 to 1 ; there are 230 widows to every 
100 widowers, and this excess of widows, 
coupled with the superior re-marriage rates of 
widows over spinsters (to which I have already 
directed the attention of spinsters), does tend 
to work against the interests of spinsters who 
wish to marry. , 

It is rather interesting to split up the 
excess of marriageable women over marriage- 
able men, just shown, into the various 
age-groups, so that marriageable women may 
see how they stand at each group of age , 
in regard to the number of rrien who # are. 
, available as possible husbands. I will begin 


to the extent of seven per 100 men, and this 
slight excess of marriageable women is in 
respect of the ages 25 -34, so that at a 
spinster's best years for her chance of marri- 
age (ages 20 29, see Diagram No. i), we 

may say that there are practically as many, or 
more, marriageable men as there are women. 

At the next age-group, 35 — 44, a lot of 
Widows enter the field, and this fact, com 
bined with the excess of spinsters over 
bachelors at ages 35 — 44 (305,000 spinsters, 
256,000 bachelors ; excess of spinsters, 
49,000), causes the number of marriageable 
women at these ages? to exceed tfte number 
of marriageable men to the extent of nearly 
40 per 100 men. 
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At the Jater ages, 45 and upwards, the 
excess of women over men increases, but this § 
excess is mainly due to an excess of widows, 
for, at ages 45 and upwards, there are actually 
more widows in our population than spinsters ; 
the respective numbers of spinsters# and 
widows, in -every 100 marriageable women, 
being: — • 
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We 

see that, 

at ages 

45 and uj 

wards, the 


widows are considerably in excess of the 
spinsters in our population, and at these 
later ages, 45 and upwards, the marriageable 
men are considerably in excess of t/ie 


for each group of ages the marriage-rate of 
widows with the marriage-rate of spinsters, 
the marriage rate of widows being represented 
by the zig-zag line which is always seen above 
the lower line in No. to, which represents 
the marriage-rate of spinsters in the "ears 
1870 -1872. * 

Her* is the comparison : - 
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'Thus, only at ages 15 -24 have widows 
increased the advantage over spinsters which 
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spinsters , and, but for the large number of 
widows who are then the formidable rivals 
of spinsters, the latter would have much less 
difficulty in getting married than is usually 
the case with spinsters at these mature ages. 
This # faet, as do many of the others 1 have 
pointed out to spinsters, gives emphasis to 
the adage, “ Make hay while the sun shines 
or, in other words, don’t frivol with men of 
small value as possible husbands when you 
are at the period of life when your chance of 
marriqgc is greatest viz., at ages 20 — 29. 

However, I am glad to be able to state for 
the encouragement of spinsters that the 
competition of widows is not so keen now as 
it was in the years 1879 1 872, to which 

Diagram No. 10 relates. This chart compares* 


they had nearly thirty years ago ; at all the 
other* ages the spinster has succeeded in 
le ssening the great advantage of the widow 
shown by No. 10, and to an appreciable 
degree. 

Diagram No. 11 contrasts the marriage- 
rates of the three parts of the United King- 
dom, of which Kngland stands highest as a 
marrying country. 'The highest marriage-rate 
in the registration divisions of England is in 
the County of London. With this last hint to 
women who wish .to marry, l conclude this 
inquiry into a woman’s ('banco of marriage, 
expressing the hope that the information now 
given to spinsters may be of practical value 
to these ladies, and so I say to them — hare 
ye well. # 
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The * Admiral 's Misadventure . 


An Unfinished Chapter in British Diplomacy. 

c 

By CjIi.hkrt Heron, late R.M.A. 


I. 

HE dinner gong was just sound- 
ing its noisy warning to the 
hungry occupants of H.M.S. 
Gigantic's wardroom one even- 
ing in February, 1897, as 1 
"crossed from my cabin to the 
Admiral’s for dinner. 

We were in the (Ireeian Archipelago with 
the Eastern Division of the Mediterranean 
Fleet ; and the Gigantic , one of the latest 
class of battleships, was the flagship, carrying 
Vice-Admiral Stanhope, C. B., whose (lag- 
lieutenant 1 had the honour of being during 
the whole of his long and eventful command 
in those waters. We had that afternoon left 
the Island of Lesbos, altera week’s stay, and 
we had evidently intended staying there far 
longer, when suddenly a telegram from 
what quarter T did not yet know had sent us 
packing at an hour’s notice. 

Affairs at Constantinople had been serious 
for some time -most serious, indeed ; and in 
common with everyone fore and aft the ship, 1 
surmised that our proceedings must be in some 
way connected with the course of events there. 
My curiosity was, in fact, thoroughly roused, 
the more so that 


to the second, he was already in the fore' 
cabin, where the small table at which we 
dined was gleaming in the soft yellow glow 
of the incandescent lights, with** the sheen 
of brilliant white napery, cut-glass, amksilver. 

The Admiral, usuifily so genial, was re- 
served and taciturn, answering my .attempts 
at conversation in monosyllables, and he had 
a preoccupied and somewhat careworn look! 
Soup, fish, and entree we consumed almost 
in silence, broken only by ihe sounds of the 
ship’s band each time the cabin-door opened, 
and the unending throbbing of the great 
engines away down in the heart of fhc ship. 
Not till the meal was over, and our cigars 
alight, did the Admiral unbend. 

“ Ilarlev, he said, tlu* strains of the e\cr- 
impressive “ Miserere,'' from Verdi’s “Trova- 
tore,” softly floating in upon us, “ I daresay 
you’ve been wondering why we left so 
suddenly this afternoon, and where we are 
off to. 1 did not enlighten you before, 
because I had not quite made up my mind 
as to what part you wore to take in the 
affair on hand : but as I have come to the 
conclusion that you are the be st individual to 
help me, I wilt put you in possession of the 



the Admiral^ with 
unusual reticence, 
had studiously 
avoided any refer- 
ence to our ulti- 
mate destination 
throughout the 
day. Admirals, 
however, are curi- 
ously like ordinary 
mortals in most 
ways, and I hoped 
that after dinner, 
when the generous 
wine had begun to 
do its work, he 
would prove more 
communicative. It 
was, therefore, wit*h 
more than usual 
interest that I 
obeyed the sum- 
mons of the loudly 
clanging gong, and 
entered the 0 Ad- 
mi ral’s cabin. 
Punctual as ever 
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• frets. You # know, of course,” he continued, 

' that things in Constantinople have lately 
been causing grave anxiety to the Governments 
, if Kurope. 'l'he patienc.e of our own ( Govern- 
ment has been often enough severely tried, 
.nul to-day, according to the cipher cablegram 
which I received, the Sultan has overstepped 
the boundary and the Ambassador has sent 
for the Fleet. 1 am to concentrate all my 
ava ilablo strength at tin* Island of Imbros, in 
a bay on the north side of the island, which 
is well screened from passing observation. 
It is, of course, of the utmost importance 
that our movements should be kept entirely 
secret, both from the Turkish Government 
and from the Governments who would side 
against Kngland in the event of war, and at 
Imbros we shall be out of the way, and xvA 
only about thirty miles from the mouth of 
tlic Dardanelles/’ 

“And what is to be done then, sir, on our 
arrival at Imbros ? *’ 

“The Fleet will remain there, while the 
Ambassador will send his steam yacht, the 
Jmogene, down to fetch me. He desires to 
see me personally, and give me certain 
instructions regarding the possible, nay, in- 
evitable, outbreak of hostilities. I had at 
first decided to go up alone, but on second 
thoughts 1 have resolved that you shall* 
accompany me/’ . • 

“ Hut are you quite certain then, .sir, that 
war must result ? ” 

Almost. You see, although the British 
Government do not wish to incur the onus 
of actually declaring war, they are making 
certain diplomatic moves which, as far 
as one can tell, must result in war. The 
Ambassador is to demand the enforce- 
ment of certain drastic reforms, and demand 
also % such great concessions, that if granted 
would give Kngland practically the entire 
control of things Knstern. This, too, 
he is to demand being carried into effect 
within twelve hours of his ultimatum. Now, 
even in the very unlikely event of the Potfe 
assenting to his propositions, or even promis- 
ing to consider them, the other nations of 
Kurope will never agree to them, and this 
will at once precipitate the Armageddon 
which Kngland is at lehgth prepared fof,» 
We shall arrive at Imbros about four bells in 
the morning watch, and anchor in ‘ Divisions 
— Line ahead/ The Imogcue should be 
awaiting our arrival on the north side of the 
Isle. 1 will give you a long general signal 
now, if you will come into the cabin, which 
will inform the captains of the object of our 
journey, and prepare them for further develop- 


ments/’ i\nd rising, he led the way into the 
brilliantly lighted cabin. 

II. 

At 6 a.m. the next ‘day the Fleet, still 
steaming in two lines, swept round the N.K. 
corner of the hilly and rugged little Island of 
Imbros, and dropped anchor there. • 

As the Admiral had expected, the Imogenc 
was already on the spot. I followed the 
Admiral down the accommodation ladder 
into his j 6 oared barge; a long, lithe boat 
painted a deep blue, which had- and still 
has, I believe —the reputation of being one of 
the best racing boats on the station. We 
wore rapidly pulled through the odd half mile 
of clear and sparkling blue water which 
separated us from the Imogenc, whose Com- 
mander was standing on her quarter-deck 
waiting to welcome us. 

“You are quite ready to proceed, I 
suppose?” said the Admiral, as soon as we 
were aboard. 

“ Unite, sir,” responded the Commander, 
;• i.vl in a few moments we were speeding on 
our wfly. Two hours later wc rounded Cape 
Hellas, and entered the historic Dardanelles, 
and for the next few hours sped swiftly along 
that famous and strongly guarded channel. 

About 6 p.m. we entered the Sea of 
Marmora, and at the rate we were travelling 
expected to sight Constantinople between 
10 p.m. and 1 1 p.m., and exactly at five bells 
in the first watch 1 caught my fmst glimpse of 
the wonderful city. We dropped anchor 
opposin' Tophanc, in the midst of a double 
line of passenger steamers from every country 
in Kurope. 

A small steam-launch, which had been 
waiting our arrival at the landing-stage, now 
came busily panting up alongside. At the 
Ouay a closed carriage was waiting for us, 
and llien, threading our way past the moonlit 
quays, warehouses, and arsenals of Tophane, 
we were soon clattering along the fine Rue 
Yeni ( hartehe, at the head -of which stood 
our destination, the British Kmbassy. 

'The Ambassador received us in person, 
having timed our arrival to a nicety; and it 
was 7 a.m. Before the interview terminated, 
and we were rapidly beiinj driven hack to 
the landing stage. In an hour’s, time we 
were once more aboard the Imogene, the 
anchor hoisted, and the fantastic white glory 
of Stamboul being rapidly left behind us. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, having 
lunelied, we'had come on deck, and* the 
Admiral was easily discussing ‘the probable 
course of event? which would result on the 
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Ambassador promulgating liis ultimatum, 
which he was to have done at noon. 

“ They’re in an awful stew by this time at 
. Yildiz Kiosk, I expect,” he said, with a 
certain mischievous relish, rubbing his hands 
the while. He was in the best of humours, 
and copld find fault with nothing. 

Suddenly he stopped dead, and quickly 
glanced at his watch, and from his watch to 
me in a questioning way. 

Before I Ijad time to inquire the meaning 
of this performance he ejaculated : “ By 
Jove ! Here it is half-past two, and we don’t 
seem far down the Sea of Marmora ! I think 
I’ll have a look at the chart ! ” 

So saying, he walked swiftly to the chart- 
house. 

The Commander happened to meet us on 
the fore and aft bridge, and civilly saluted. 

“ Captain Thornton,” said the Admiral, 
“ will you be good enough to show me our 
present position on the ('hart ? ” 

The Commander, slightly surprised at this 
request, led the way into the chart house, 
where a chart lay spread open on the desk, 
and pointed out our position with a pair of 
compasses. 

The Admiral suddenly became very grave 

“ I end me your compasses,” he said. 

'faking them, he rapidly measured the 


exact distance between the point the Com- 
mander had indicated and the* Island of 
• Imbros. It was 150 miles, and I suddenly 
understood the Admiral’s discomposure. 

“Thornton,” he said, nervously, cutting 
his words off short and sharp like so many 
pistol-shots, as was his wont, “ what’s the 
utmost speed you can knock out of the 
I mosaic ? ” 

“ H’m— well, fourteen knots, sir; at a 
pinch.” t 

“The utmost —is that the very utmost she 
can do even under forced draught?” 

“ We might just possibly get a trifle more, 
sir, but T doubt it in fact, sir, fourteen knots 
is more than Tve ever got out of her.” 

4 Cood Lord ! ” cried the Admiral. 
“Harley, we shall ruin everything! We 
can’t get down to the Fleet in time ! Who 
would ever have imagined that one couldn’t 
get more than fourteen knots out of a blessed 
ship like this ? What the deuce is to bq, 
done ? ” 

“ Hut, sir,” said the ( onnnander, not quite 
liking the Admiral to speak thus disparagingly 
o( his vessel, “ I don’t quite understand ” 

“ Look here, sir,” interrupted the old 
Admiral, thoroughly exasperated. “Listen 
to me, and by Jove, you jolly well will soon 
•understand. We are 150 miles from the 
t . Fleet, which is a good 

twelve or thirteen hours’ 



run, as matters staftd. 
I must be with the FJcet 
by daybreak to-morrow, 
for if war is not declared 
even now it will be by 
then, and now I find 
that this wretch of a 
despatch-boat can’t do 
it, and that I’ve* been 
ass enough to forget 
such a vital considera- 
tion as the speed of the 
ship which is to take me 
back to my squadron. 
• But get there r l will, 
somehow or other. 1 .00k 
here, Harley, can’t you 
think of anything? Don’t 
• t stand there in that irri- 
tatingway -for goodness 
sake say something ! ” 

“ Well, sir,” I replied, 
“ I haven’t got plans all 
©cut and dried at a 
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moment’s notice, but I’ll 
set my wits to work. 
Never fear, we’ll find 
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. some way of getting out of this particularly 
awkward hole.” 

“ H’m,” said he. “See here, something’s got • 
to he done, Harley. In the meanwhile, 
Captain Thornton, keep her u^ to the very 
utmost you can get out of her. We’ll go and 
smoke a cigar, Harley, and see if we can’t 
think out some way of getting through all 
right.” 

And together we descended to the quarter- 
deck agaio. 

We walked up and down for some time 
discussing all sorts of more or less feasible 
plans. 'There was another obstacle, too, that 
we had overlooked, a most serious one. 

“Let me see,” said the Admiral. “Sun- 
set is at 6 p.m., worse luck. And, by Jove, 
now that I come to think of it, we sha’n’t be 
able to get through after sunset. What a 
confounded nuisance. 'They won’t allow any 
vessel to go through, you know, between 
•sunset and sunrise. What on earth is to be 
done ? We can’t run the gauntlet of the 
forts in this jinicraek concern, that’s certain. 
'They fire at you, you know, if you attempt 
to run through.” 

As he spoke we turned, and I caught sight 
of our signalman, who had come aft to dip 
the ensign to some passing vessel. Looking 
to see what vessel wc were saluting, I saw it* 
was a small steamer Hying tjie red Hag o£ 
'Turkey. At that instant a brilliapt idea 
seized me. 

.» Do you see that Hag, sir?” said I to the 
Admiral. 

“Yes,” he said, drily, “I certainly see it. 
It’s the 'Turkish Hag. But what that has to 
do with the matter we’re discussing I must 
confess l don’t quite see.” 

“ Well, sir,” I responded, “ that flag has 
just Informed me of a way to get through the 
Dardanelles.” 

“ 'The deuce it has ! ” he cried. “ How ever 
is that going to get us through ? ” 

“ Well, sir, it suddenly struck me that, 
although no other vessels are allowed through 
the Dardanelles after subset, Turkish men-of- 
war are.” 

“Harley, you don’t for an instant think 
I’m going to sail under that vile rag, do 
you ? No, sir ; I’ve never sailed under false, 
colours as yet, and I’m not going to begin 
now, that’s very certain,” he added, with a 
touch of truly British pride. 

“ But, sir, I’ve not even hinted at your 
doing so Mi the least.* Nothing could be 
further from my mind. Besides, sir,” I 
added, maliciously enjoying his bewilderment 
now that I had found a way out of our 
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difficulty,* “ vessels don’t fly their colours 
after sunset.” 

“ Well, then, how on earth do you 
propose ” 

“This is my idea, sif. It’s a rather risky 
thing to do— -in fact, perhaps you won’t relish 
doing it at all ” — I knew the grim qld sea- 
dog would, though -“but I think we, can 
get through with it all the same.” 

“ Out with it, man ; don’t hang in the wind 
any longer. If it’ll get me through, I’ll do 
anything— so long as it’* ix>t dishonourable.” 

“ Do you remember, sir, that when we 
passed Chanak-Kalesi yesterday there were 
some 'Turkish torpedo-boats lying at anchor 
under convoy of a sloop?” 

“Yes,” said the Admiral, as mystified as 
ever. 

“Well, 1 propose to get you aboard one 
of those boats by stealth, surprise the officers 

they only carry one or two at the utmost — 
and compel them at the point of the sword 
- or, to be literal, at the muzzle of our 
Weblcy revolvers - to take us down to 
Imbros. 'The boats can do an easy twenty 
knols*an hour, and we shall get there beau- 
tifully in time.” 

“ Harley, you’re a perfect genius,” cried 
the now delighted Admiral. “ That’s grand,” 
ho said. “That’s one of the best things I’ve 
heard for many a day. It’s glorious. But 
l must say, it’ll want some doing. It’s a 
rather big order, and a jolly risky thing to 
boot. If we were not on the evie of war with 
'Turkey, I don’t know that I’d be justified in 
doing it. But as war is only a matter of 
hourS how do you propose to get aboard?” 

“We’ll get down the Dardanelles as far as 
we can in this packet, sir, and then drop 
anchor to avoid any unnecessary civilities 
from the forts, and wait till it’s pitch dark. 
'Then lower a cutter, and take, say, six picked 
men^ with us, quickly drop down with the 
current to the nearest torpedo bqat, board 
her secretly, surprise the officers before they 
can say ‘Jack Robinson,’ and the thing is 
done.” 

“ That will do splendidly,” he cried. 

“ All we have to do is to be very careful 
not to fire a shot, and to compel th'e boat’s 
6wn officers to navigate hef, and make her 
number to the forts as we pass, and, voi/il 
tout." 

He at once sought the Commander and 
gave him particulars of our plan. The first 
thing to do was to pick out a suitable boat’s 
crciJ to take? with us. We did not *want 
many men, but those we did take would 
have to he as true as steel, and as the Com- 
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mander naturally knew his sfiip’s ^company 
better than we did, we allowed him to choose 
our men. 

Eventually ten were selected, six to go 
with us, the other four to take the cutter 
back to the Imogene , for we desired to leave 
no trac£ of our exploit in the shape of a 
drifting man-of-war’s boat, which might tell 
awkward tales. 

And a line, brawny set of fellows they 
looked as they stood in the deck -saloon 
facing the old Admiral, caps in hand, in 
truly characteristic sailor fashion, briefly he 
explained to them what we were about to do. 

“Now, my lads,” he concluded, “it’s a 
risky and a dangerous game we’re going to 
play, but it’s for the sake of the old Hag, and 
I’m sure every one of you will do his utmost. 
I’ll look to it that you don’t lose by your 
adventure, and that you get proper recom- 
pense. Is there anyone who does not quite 
care to go with us ? ” 

A gurgle of respectfully suppressed merri- 
ment ran through the group at his last 
remark. As if these British Tars would not 
board even a dozen Turkish vessels at* their 
beloved old Admiral’s behest ! 

And then, in response to several nudges 
and whispers, a racy-looking petty officer, 
whose round, clean-shaven face was crossed 
by innumerable tiny wrinkles of good humour, 
took a couple of paces forward, and sheepishly 
fingering his cap, said : - 

“Speakin’* on behalf of meself and me 
ship-mates ’ere, sir, 1 begs to say it won’t be 
our fault if you don’t get through, sir. We’ll 
see that you get to the Fleet in time, sir, if 
there ain’t a soul of us left alive to see you 
do it, sir ! ” 

“ That's the style, lads ! ” cried the 
Admiral, rubbing his hands gleefully. “ And 
now go and take a glass of grog each from 
the steward, and get ready for the fup to- 
night.” 

III. 

At 6 p.m. we had again passed Gallipoli, 
and the sun was just beginning to sink in the 
west. We dined at 6.30, and intended 
dropping anchor about eight or ten miles 
north of 1 Chanak-Kalesi. No sooner had we 
dined than we w®re on deck, making our final 
preparations, and anxiously awaiting the time 
of action. When the sun had finally dis- 
appeared we stopped engines. But before the 
rattle of our cable through the hawse-holes 
had time to break upon the hot, still air, there 
camt a fat puff of white smoke from a battery 
on the Asiatic side, and a shot plunged down 
jnto the water unpleasantly close to our bows. 


“ All right, you beggars ! ” said the Com- 
mander, “ you won’t want to waste any more 
•ammunition on this packet to-night.” 

Even as he spoke our port anchor dropped 
with a great splash, the engines went full 
speed astern, and we came to a dead stop 
right under the shadow of the fort. 

At 8.30 it was pitch dark ; the very night 
for such an enterprise, moon and stars alike 
shrouded behind a thivk grey mask of cloud, 
while there was practically no wind, and 
hardly a ripple on the water. We came on 
deck and mustered our little party, while the 
cutter was being silently lowered, hatch 
carried a Service revolver, loaded in all its 
chambers, and while the Admiral and myself 
carried the usual Service sword, our men had 
all of them bare cutlasses. 

Thus equipped, we took our places in 
the boat, and with “Good luck and God 
speed to you ! ” from the Commander, shoved 
off into the black and silent night. , 

1 took the tiller, and for some time we 
preserved a dead silence, all our thoughts, all 
our energies, concentrated on one object, 
determined to carry, out our project or yield 
our lives in the attempt. 

Then the Admiral, unable to bear the 
tension any longer, whispered to me : — 

‘ “ Harley, can you see her light ahead ? ” 

€ “Aye, aye,. sir,” I answered, in a voice 
hoarse ;yid thick with suppressed excitement ; 
“ I’m making dead for her stern.” * 

“ Hope they don’t keep a very sharp look- 
out,” was his next remark. 

“Don't suppose the beggars do, sir,” I 
answered. “ They’re awfully lax in those 
matters, you know, sir, the Turks.” 

We were moving swiftly by this time, and 
had left the twinkling lights of the Imogene a 
good distance in our rear. * 

Straight ahead lay a torpedo-boat, shrouded 
in a veil of impenetrable blackness, save 
where a solitary anchor-light for’ard betrayed 
her presence. Before leaving the Imogenc I 
hryl told each man exactly what to do. 
“Use cold steel, lrfds,” I had said, ’“and 
remember that all our lives depend upon 
silence and quick action.” 

Gradually we drew near the low round 
•stern of the boat, till we were almost in her 
shadow dead astern. 

“ Way enough ! ” 1 whispered, and ten 
oars swung silently skywards as one. 

“ Boat your oars ! ” 

The two bowmen^ each with a* boat-hook, 
•stood by to hang on while we clambered up 
over the torpedo-boat’s stern, and the next 
instant we were alongside. 
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# The Admiral sprang out with an agility 
wonderful in a man of his years, climbing 
swiftly and silently up the low stern and on 
i.) the kamptulicon-covered deck. 

I followed, and in a few seconds all eight 
ef us had silently gained our positions. 
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the man ^ho was still awake, giving niy 
revolver, an ominous click, and holding the 
barrel to his temple. 

The Admiral had awakened the other, and 
gone through the same * performance, while 
our two sturdy blue-jackets, cutlass in* hand, 
stood blocking up 
the entrance. % 
“What -what is 
the meaning of this 
farce?” .asked the 
AMihiral’s prisoner, 
when he had some- 
what recovered from 
his first surprise. My 
gentleman was not as 
yet capable of speech. 

‘ It means, sir,” 
said the Admiral, 
watching the effect of 
his words closely, 
“ that you are pri- 
soners, and that we 
are desperate men, 
who are not afraid 
to stick at anything 
to attain our object.” 
He spoke French 
well and fluently, 
and there was not a 
trace of the nervous 

trepidation he had displayed in the cutter. 

“ Prisoners ? ” said the Turk. “ Prisoners 
- -who and what are you to take uf? prisoners?” 

“ Who and what we are does not concern 
you,” answered the Admiral. “We require 
you to do us a service, a slight enough thing, 
and in return for its performance you shall 
go scot-free, and it will not be our fault if the 
affair is not kept perfectly secret. One thing 
1 can assure you : we are honourable men, 
and are not flying from justice, or about to 
commit any crime. Hut political circumstances 
demand that we get through the Dardanelles 
to-night, and you must do it for us.” 

Not a word from either 'lurk. 

“ If you will give me your parole d'honneur 
you will not attempt any escape, I will release 
you ; but, remember, at the very first sign of 
treachery your brains will decorate the deck, 
man ami* he continued, releasing his man. 

“ Now, sit over there, both of you,” he 
said, indicating the locker farthest away from 
the hatch. “ And I will tell you what it* is 
we ask of you. The British Fleet is lying at 
anchpr at a certain island near the mouth of 
the Dardanelles. Do you understand that? 
I must — you understand, must' get to the 
Fleet by early morning. I want you to get 



Vot a soul showed on her upper -deck, and 
it was almost pitch dark, except where the 
stay*light for’ard cast a sickly and uncertain 
flicker on her bows, and a faint glow just 
showed us the position of the main deck 
hatch amidships. 

Four of our men who were to go forward 
crouched low in the shadow of the after- 
hatch cover, while two others, loosing their 
cutlasses, prepared to follow the Admiral and 
myself down into the dog’s-holc of a cabin 
which did duty as the officers 5 quarters. 

“Now!” whispered the Admiral, and he 
dropped bodily down the hatchway- a mere 
man-hole just large enough to admit oik; 
person at a time -into the space below. 

It was a tiny rectangular cabin, with 
cushioned lockers, and a dull and dirty oil- 
lampgiving an uncertain light. 

Stretched out on the 'cushions were two* 
Turkish officers, one already fast asleep ; the 
other rubbing his eyes and yawning as one 
who anticipates a hearty nap. 

We were on them instantly, just as the two 
sailors who followed us J dropped down the 
hatchway. 

“ If you speak a single word you’re a dead 
man!” I fiercely whispered in French to 
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your boat under way now at once, and take 
us down through the Dardanelles, making your 
number to the forts as you pass. Hut beware 
how you attempt to arouse their suspicions, 
for it will mean death. Once you have taken 
us down ta the Fleet, you are at perfect 
liberty. You, of course, quite understand 
that if this affair gets to the ears of your 
Government it will mean disgrace to' you 
both. Rest assured that no word of ours 
will put you in jeopardy, and your own men 
forward know not that anything has occurred, 
so you run no risk in ” 

He was suddenly cut short by the Turkish 
officer springing up from his seat, and,, with 
a swinging blow, instantly extinguishing the 
lamp. Then in the sudden darkness that 
followed he sprang at me, and in an instant 
the place was full of silently struggling men. 
So sudden was the onslaught, that he had got 
me fairly before I realized what had occurred. 

Down I went across a locker, and I felt his 
fingers close like^a vice upon my throat. 

Use my pistol I dared not, lest the report 
should arouse the crew ; and, besides, we 
did not want our men dead but alive, to steer 
the boat, and so with my right hand tearing 
at his fingers, I madly struggled for a few 
seednds. Then suddenly the* grip relaxed^ 
and the fellow dropped from me. One of 
our blue-jackets had come to my relief. 


“ Bill, got a solferino ? ” I heard him 
•whisper to his companion. There was a tiny 
.splutter, and ,a match threw its light upon 
the scepc. The blue-jacket had got my man 
tight in his arms, while the Admiral was 
calmly kneeling upon the chest of the other, 
who had made but a feeble fight of it. My 
Turk, as I noticed for the first time, was a 
remarkably fine-built man, but he was quite 
powerless in the grip of the big blue-jacket, 
and I could not but admire the bold 
dash he had made to turn the tables. As 
for the other, he was a mere apology for 
a man, without an ounce of fight in 
him. 

“ Messieurs,” said my Turk, “ you have 
won the game. The odds were too great. 
AJlah’s will be done. You may command 
us. As for my colleague ” — with a glance of 
contempt at him— “I speak for him as 
well. We will do what you wish. Come, 
Selim, arise : we are conquered.” And he 
.Accepted the situation w r ith the true stoicism 
of the Oriental. He spoke so convincingly 
that we released them, and the Admiral said, 
“ Now, messieurs, will you have the goodness 
to get up anchor and proceed at once? I 
have not a moment to lose, you ^now. Put 
■‘her to it at full speed, and signal to the fort 
that you are about to patrol the Dardanelles, 
or something what you will — but remember 
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we are behind you with our loaded pistols,, 
'and shall ncJt scruple to use them.” 

“ You need not fear,” said the Turk. “I 
have given you my promise now'' 

And in front of us they climbed up on deck. 
The Admiral remained aft with his prisoner, 
while I went forward with the other, who 
gave the order to 
rouse his sleeping 
men and weigh 
anchor, Presently 
the grimy*Turkish 
sailors came 
sleepily from 
below, and slowly 
busied themselves 
preparatory to 
getting up the 
anchor. And a 
few moments 
later wc stood out 
into the stream. 

The lieutenant 
took the wheel 
himself and set it 
hard over, and 
the frail little 
craft, vibrating in 
every bolt, swung 
round gracefully. 

Just at that 
moment a light 
high up on the 
black rocks above 
us T)cgan to flash 
a signal. 

“What is that?” 

I asked, excitedly. 

“ Speak the truth, for if you play us false 
you die ! ” 

“'J*hey are asking who we are,” he said. 

“ I will make our number, and give them the 
secret sign.” 

He pressed a key, and a light on the 
bridge began to flash familiarly in dots 
and dashes. Evidently his reply was satis- 
factory, for no further sign came from tfie 
fort. 

Slowly at first, but with gathering speed, 
the long, lithe craft slipped through ! the 
smooth water. Fort after /ort challenged us^ 
with its tiny twinkling signal lights, and was * 
always answered by our Turk. 

Standing by him in the tiny shelter that 
represented the conning - tower, pistol in 
hand, I n^ver for a rgoment relaxed my 
vigilance, and had he shown any disinclina- 
tion to answer the forts eti rfyfe % I had*fio . 
doubt that a slight pressure from theu^old 
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barrel of jny <4 Webley ” against his temple 
would induce him to carryout his part of 
the contract. 

So the hours passed, the moon coming 
out presently from behind a great black bank 
of clouds, and ^flooding the high shjore on 
either hand with its brilliant and ethereal 


radiance. I was just wondering how much 
longer this strange voyage was to last, when 
my silent companion- he had not spoken a 
single word the whole time — pointed with his 
left hand ahead. , t 

There I could see the open waters of 
the /Egean Sea. I drew a deep breath of 
relief and looked dt my watch. It was four 
o’clock, and the situation was saved. We 
were through the Dardanelles. 

As we swiftly glided out past the- south- 
western extremity, day was just about to 
break, and sea and sky were faintly suffused 
with lovely rose-coloured ligfit. 

I turned to the Turkish officer. 

“Sir,” I said, “you have performed your 
part admirably. Allow me to relieve you at 
the wheel for the remainder of the journey.” 

He made *no sign to indicate that* he 
heard me, but continued calmly gazing ahead 
of him at the rapidly rising suit. 
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“ Allen ! ” I cried, to one' of *>ur men, 
“ come up and take the wheel, will you ? ” 

“ Aye, aye, sir ! ” came cheerily from below, 
as he sprang up the tiny ladder to where 
we stood. 

The Turk silently released the wheel, and 
then, with a glance at me, he suddenly 
left the conning-tower, and walked aft. 

I saw him go down into the after compart- 
ment, and a few seconds later the Admiral 
came up on deck, looking as hearty as ever, 
and as if he *had enjoyed a thorough night’s 
rest, instead of a weary night in a stuffy little 
sardine box of a torpedo-boat. 

“They’ve asked me to leave them together 
for a little while, as they wish to proceed 
with their devotions,” he said. 

“ Hope they won’t get up to any mischief, 
sir,” said I. 

“ I don’t think they’re likely to do any- 
thing now that we’re through,” said the 
Admiral* 

We were still about twenty miles from the 
Fleet, and thus we could easily get to the 
ship within two hours, which would just 
enable us to get under way at the appointed 
time. 

While we were discussing the probable 
turn events would take we had, of course, 
decided that by this time war was already 
declared — the 'Turkish lieutenant came on 
deck, and walked forward to where we stood. 

“ M’sieu,” he said, addressing the Admiral, 
“ you are satisfied that I have now done all 
I was in honour bound to do for you ? And 
m’sieu is also quite satisfied that I could 
not help myself ; that I did all that lay 
in my power to prevent your capturing my 
vessel — that until I was overpowered, and 
forced to agree to your proposal ” 

“ Sir,” said the Admiral, gravely, “ you 
behaved as a brave man, and we honour you 
accordingly. You made the utmost resistance 
possible under the circumstances, but we were 
four to two, and you could hardly hope to 
overpower us.” 

“Then, what has occurred is not disgraceful 
to me — at least, m’sieu,” he added, quickly, 
“at least, not in your eyes. And my contract 
is now fulfilled ?” 

“Perfectly,” said the Admiral. “ An rcstt, 
if it should ever become known to them, 
surely your Government will see that you 
acted under coercion.” A singular little 
smile flitted across the somewhat saturnine 
countenance of the Turk. 

sit is content, m'sieu ,” he said, “ tlfat at 
least you feel that I have not dishonoured 
myself. For I know you are a great English 


Admiral, n'est ce past” — the Admiral looked 
surprised — “and will judge the dise entirely 
*on its own merits,” and he bowed cere- 
moniously, and went away aft again. 

“ Strange sort of a customer, Harley,” said 
the Admiral,' “when the Turk had disappeared 
down the hatchway. “ Wonder why he cross- 
questioned me like that? One would think 
he wanted us for witnesses af his court- 
martial. He knows # me, too ! Musi have 
seen my portrait somewhere, I suppose.” 

We were very soon to know why he was 
so anxious to set himself right with us. In 
the light of what followed, it would seem that 
he wished to be sure that he had fulfilled his 
agreement with us, as a salve to his conscience 
for the deed he was about to commit. 

We were standing forward, near to the 
ednning-tower, and almost under the break 
of the fo’c’sle, leaning against the davits of ,a 
Rerthon collapsible boat, of which the torpedo- 
boat carried two, one forward, the other aft.. 
None of the Turkish crew were on deck ; 
probably they were all turned in below ; and 
near us stood all our men, conversing in 
respectfully lowered tones. 

just then the Turkish officer came on deck 
again, and walked along as far as the funnel 
casings, where lie halted and for a moment 
•curiously regarded us. “An revoir , messieurs ,” 
he said. “ Remember that I have done all I 
was bound to do, and have brought you 
through' the Dardanelles.” * 

The Admiral looked inquiringly at pie. 
“What on earth does he mean by an revoir ?” 

he said. “ Docs he intend -” 

He was cut short by a pistol-shot, followed 
by a loud, deep report like a thunder-clap. 
The deck in front seemed to rise bodily at 
us, followed by a great column of water, and 
we were thrown headlong into the sea, hope- 
lessly entangled, it seemed to me, with the 
boat against whose davits we had just been 
leaning. The Turk, having kept his faith as 
far as he had been required to, had now 
determined to revenge himself for the affront 
we had put upon him, and at the cost of the 
lives of all on board, had exploded the 
torpedo magazine. 

'The sudden force of the explosion for an 
instant stunned mo, but the plunge restored 
my scattered wits, and I struck out with the 
ease of a practised swimmer— what naval 
officer is not ? — and found to my joy that I 
was uninjured. 

The water, so calry and peaceful a moment 
.•before, was now filled with wreckage and 
splinters, and the torpedo-boat itself was 
rapidly sinking. It had broken in the centre 
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as it were, and both bows and stern were out 
of water. »All this I noted in an instant, 
but could see no sign of a single Turkish 
sailor— they must have gone down to their 
death in their hammocks — while near me was 
the old Admiral, wildly plunging»and panting 
and splashing almost at his last gasp. 

A few strokes brought me to his side. 

“ The infernal blackguard ! ” were his first 
words, *s I reached him. “He’s blown the 
boat up out of spite ! ”* 

Quite jicar us 1 noticed the canvas boat 
-still collapsed — and several of our men 
making for it. If we could get to it and 
open it we were safe for the present, if only 
the explosion had left it intact. I struck out 
wildly, for the sudden thought of a terrible 
danger entered my brain and, for a moment, 
almost unnerved me : what if there were some 
of the sharks which abound in the /Egean 
nrbund us ? Hut the next instant I was myself 


1 

escaped ijnharmed, save for a few scratches 
and bruises, which, miraculous as it may 
seem to some, is easily accounted for when 
one bears in mind the invariable effect of 
gun-cotton, with which explosive the torpedo- 
heads were charged. They had, in fact, 
literally blown the bottom of the torpedo- 
boat to pieces, but done little damage else.* 

Before we had been in the boat many 
minutes one — two— three ominous-looking 
fins made their appearance close at hand, 
and had we not gained oiy poiflt of vantage 
just in time, it would have gone hard with us, 
without doubt. 'flic Admiral, although 
devoutly grateful for our providential escape, 
was in no very enviable state of mind. 

After all our plotting and planning, he felt 
it very hard to be thus frustrated at the 
eleventh hour ; for we could certainly not 
get to our destination at the proper time in 
a tiny canvas rowing-boat. 
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again, alongside the boat, working tooth and 
nail to get her afloat. It was still entangled 
in the davit-falls, but by dint of my frantic 
exertions and those of two of our men who 
had managed to reach it, we eventually got it 
clear, set it afloat, and clambered in. 

The oars and a boat-hook were stowed^ 
away inside it, and we pfeked up the other ' 
three men and Allen, who was supporting 
himself on a fragment of the torpedo-boat’s 
w r reck. 

“ Thank God ! ” fervently ejaculated the 
' Admiral, wtien we were fh safety. “ We are 
all here, are we not ? Is anyone hurt ? ” 

A rapid examination proved that we had 


“We must be a good fifteen miles away,” 
he cried. “ I can’t get to the Fleet in time ! 
We don’t even know the course to steer ! 
If only we had a compass ! ” 

* It was related to me by Mr. A. J. Cox, Chief Torpedo 
Instructor R.N., now serving in the Channel Flect fc and who 
was the only survivor of a party of men concerned in the 
explosion on board H.M.S. /V/A, at Jlourdrpum, in the Levant, 
in June, 1892, when a gun-cotton charge exploded through 
carelessness in fitting a detonator, that he was .only three or 
four feet away when the accident occurred, ahd that he 
suffered no injury beyond being knocked down the ladder on 
which he was standing by the air concussion- -hut, then, he was 
in an open air space, while the two men who lost their lives 
were in a confined space, and thus felt the full explosive force ot 
the charge. The weaker portions of the ship at that point 
were comparatively uninjured, hut the heavy armoured door 
and tlfc bulkheanJhg close by were severely twisted* and 
dented: the explosive, as is the case with f! lost, of the nitro- 
glycerine compounds, doing the most damage at the points of 
greatest resistance.— -Gilbert Heron. 
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One of our men, overhearing Jiim, said 
something in a whisper to his companion, 
and I just managed to catch the word 
“ compass.” 

“ What is it, my man ? ” I asked. 

“Bill, ’ere, sir, sez ’e’s got a compass on a 
watch-chain, sir, if that’d be of any use.'’ 

I jumped at the opportune chance. 

“ Rather ! Hand it over, my m.tn, and 
let me have a look at it ! ” 

He dived into his jumper pocket, and from 
a miscellaneous collection of matches, spun 
yarn, clay pipes, quids of ancient tobacco, 
and half-a-dozen other articles, selected a 
dingy watch-chain, with a tiny pocket-compass 
attached. 

“Thank goodness ! ” said the Admiral, for 
toy though it was, it would give us our bear- 
ings. “ Now, men, out oars and pull ! ” 

We got the course, and put the boat's head 
N.W. by N. 'Tired after a sleepless night, 
hungry, 'sore, wet through to the skin, these 
truly British sons of Neptune had vowed to 
get their Admiral to his Fleet in time, and 
they set to with such good will that soon we 
were bowling along at four knots an. hour. 
Luckily there was no- wind, and the water 
was as calm as a mill-pond. For a good 
hour we held on, and then on the sky- 
line astern we caught sight of a long, low 
streak of black, out of which gradually 
grew the masts and hull of some small war- 
vessel. 

We decided to signal her, and hoisted one 
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of the men’s flannels on the loom of an oar 
to attract their attention. • 

> Nearer and nearer came the vessel, and 
presently a tiny puff of smoke, followed by a 
sharp report, told us that she had seen us. 

“ Great Scot ! She’s a British gunboat, 
sir ! ” I cried, recognising the Dryad in the 
now rapidly approaching vessel. 

And the Dryad she proved tcf be, and no 
sooner had we got aboard and explained 
matters, than we found that Fortune had not 
altogether deserted us, after all. * 

For she was the bearer of new and im- 
portant orders to Admiral Stanhope, and 
it was indeed most fortunate that chance 
had prevented our gaining the Fleet before. 
The news she brought was the now historical 
departure of Prince George of Greece for 
Crete, with his flotilla of torpedo-boats, in 
consequence of which the British Govern- 
ment had hastily countermanded the orde'rs 
given the Ambassador, and decided to act 
with the Powers; for the time being, at all" 
events. Instead of forcing the Dardanelles 
we were to at once proceed to Canea, send- 
ing a few ships to the Piraeus in case of a 
blockade being decided on there. If the 
Admiral had got back in time, and opened 
lire on the "Turkish flag, we should have found 
ourselves in a very awkward predicament. 

How the Fleet carried out the new orders, 
find with what result, the world knows. 
But whV) shall say what might not hacc 
resulted, but for the Admiral’s Misadventure? 

c 




A Metal Balloon. 

By Jamks. Walter Smith. 


T was invented by a man 
named Schwarz, who did not 
live to see his balloon success- 
ful. Scientists laughed at 
Schwarz for saying that a metal 
balloon would be able to lift 
itself, with its motor and car, off the ground, 
and the military men who carry on the 
balloon practice of the Herman Army on the 
Tempelhof Field, near Berlin, agreed with the 
scientists that the aluminium balloon was a 
phantasy of disordered imagination. But 
the inventor was not to be turned from his 
•project. lie worked 
on it, developed it, 
clung to it ten- 
aciously until death 
overtook him, leav- 
ing the inventor’s 
wife to carry on 
the light against 
the sceptics. Had 
Schwarz lived he 
would have seen 
his theories win 
tht? day. 

That, in brief, is 
the story of the 
aluminium balloon 
— t h e c u r i o u s 
creature of the air 
whicji, as is shown 
on this page, 
floated high above 
the chimney-pots 
near the Tempel 
hof Field on the 
3rd of November last. The idea of* a 
balloon made of metal was, it must be 
said, no new thing, for in 1842 a madcap 
Frenchman named Mares-Monges constructed 
a balloon of thin sheets of copper. It was £ 
fine piece of workmanship, but it would not 
go up in the air, and its short life on earth 
was ended in the scrap-heap. The failure of 
Mares-Monges gave strength to the belief 
that a mjtal balloon was a dream and 
nothing more. * 

With the increasing cheapness, however, 
of that extraordinarily light metal, aluminium, 


owing to the discovery of cheaper methods 
of production, a hope was raised in the 
breasts of inventors that Jlhe metal balloon 
was a possibility. Schwarz, of Agram, was 
one of these men, and having evolved,- 
among other things, a method of filling a 
metal balloon with gas — which up to this 
time had Been one of the difficulties in the 
way -he prepared to put his idea before the 
public, amid the discouragements already 
mentioned. 

The Herman (lovernment, which takes a 
keen interest in all aeronautic ventures and 
inventions, and 
never refuses to 
try an experiment, 
no matter how 
wild the project 
seems to be, finally 
lent a hand, and 
began to construct 
the balloon. The 
work was inter- 
rupted by the in- 
ventor’s death, but 
the widow suc- 
ceeded in obtain- 
ing permission to 
complete it. The 
Minister of War 
gave orders that 
the work should 
be done under 
military protection, 
and that the offi- 
cers of the depart- 
ment should aid 
Mrs. Schwarz in every possible way. 

This was not the first time in the history 
of the world that men were engaged on a 
job in which they had no faith. Therefore, 
believing as they did that the balloon would 
not be able to raise itself, to Say nothing of the 
motor and passengers, from the ground, they 
cut away all the apparatus that to them seemed 
superfluous. There was, for instance, a 
(-lever device for regulating the descent of the 
balloon ; and another for lengthening the 
four feet of the car in order to reduce to a mini- 
mum the shock of landing. -Both of these 
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from aj the balloon after the crash. I I’hotogrujih. 


devices were done away with, as adding 
to the weight of the ship. Another 
arrangement employed by the inventor for 
securing the driving belt for the wind 
propellor was also sacrificed- a sacrifice 
which, as we shall see in a moment, was 
most disastrous. The balloon was operated 
by four screws, two for "horizontal movement 
and two for vertical movement, run by a 
benzine motor of 1012 horse-power. The 
ship, as shown in the illustrations, was an 
immense cylinder with cone-shaped end. 
The dimensions were colossal, the body of 
the ship being 134ft. long, 46ft. high, and 
42ft. 7 in. wjde. Vet, notwithstanding the 
size, the weight of the whole was only 


ments which marked the history of the 
Schwarz balloon, notwithstanding the help 
lent by the military servants of the German 
Government. The completion of the air- 
ship, however, and the final arrangements for 
a trial trip, threw discouragement into the 
shadow, and lent a rosy tint to the hopes 
of the inventor’s wife. She was the only 
one who knew that the monster air-ship, 
with its silvery cylinder, would do the work 
for which it was intended, and it may be 
believed that the first two days of November, 
while the balloon was being filled, were to 
her days of excitement and weary waiting 
for victory. c 

It was necessary, in filling the balloon, that 
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5,72olbs. With the mere exception of the all the air should be expelled from the 
driving belt and the brass bearings, the whole aluminium cylinder before th^ gas was 
ship f was made of aluminium. t , injected; and this operation was completed 

No one probably, except the inventor and ' by a peculiar arrangement of Schwarz’s own. 
his wife, will ever know of the discourage- A colossal silk receptacle, the size of the 
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# cylinder, was constructed, and this was placed noon was jchill* and drear. But, as there is 

* ; aside the cylinder, the hydrogen gas being an end to all things, so was there an end to 

.lowly pumped into the silk bag. As this bag • all these preparations— and to the balloon, 
expanded it gradually expelled the surround- The supreme moment came when this 

ing air from the cylinder, and when all the enormous, ugly-looking,* and maligned air- 
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air was driven out, the gas in the silk bag was 
allowed to escape into the outer receptacle. 

The inflation, if such it might be called, of 
the aluminium balloon, was one of the last 
stages in the preparation for ascent from the 
I aiftschiffcr Park, and as the moment 
approached for the trial trip the excitement • 
was intense. Already, by its vain efforts to f 
get free from the ropes which held it to the 
grefund, the balloon showed that the inventor 
wa.yight and his critics wrong. Herr Jagels, 
the engineer under whose charge the machine 
had been built, although not an experienced 
aeronaut, offeied to make the ascent- a 
plucky offer, considering the feeling against 
the balloon, and the fact that more than 
one man was necessary to attend to the 
steering and propelling apparatus — and 
took his seat in the car. The presence 
of an cast wind did not add to the 
pleasure of the occasion, and the after- 


ship, which had cost two hundred thousand 
marks and four years’ labour, was to be let 
loose in the heavens, with its solitary passenger, 
and the hopes of a dead inventor imbedded 
in every lamina of its glossy surface. 

Such a work as this should have had a 
long life. But it was not to he. Amid the 
silence of the crowd it w'as let loose, and, 
in spite of the enormous surface which it 
presented to the wind, it rose with great 
speed. The motor was working at half 
speed, yet in less time than it takes to tell 
it, the balloon w r as at the height of 820ft., 
fighting against a strong wind, and ready to 
start forward on its trip above Berlin. Below, 
the spectators wondered how far the balloon 
would go, and the military men wondered 
why they had thought it wouldn’t go at all. 

Then came the end. Instead of going 
forward the balloon began to fall. The ship 
had become unmanageable. A belt bad 
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slipped the driving-belt which Scjiwarz had 
planned to secure to the wind propeller - 
and the inexperienced aeronaut in charge lost 
his head. Had he operated the end screw 
alone he would have- been able to sail along 
with the wind, as in an ordinary balloon ; but 
the multiplicity of apparatus, which should 
havp been in the charge of several men, 
confused him. It was an awful moment for 
Jagels. In that moment he opened wide 
the valve, and the balloon began its down- 
ward trip to destruction. 

The absence of the device for regulating 
the descent, and the need of the apparatus 
for breaking the force of the fall, were among 
the causes of the disaster. The crash of the 
ship upon the ground was great, and Jagels 
saved his life by jumping out of the car just 
as it reached the earth, getting little more 
than a shaking-up. lie had been six minutes 
in the sky, and at the end of his brief trip 
stood alive amidst the wreck of 10,000. 

'Pile newspapers, of course, were lull ol 
accounts of the disaster, and people thought 


calculation proved, in a few days, that 
Schwarz was greater than those who laughed 
at him. It was demonstrated that the balloon 
was not only fully able to carry its own car 
and motor, but was also able to carry all the 
parts which* the engineers had considered 
superfluous, as well as three or four passengers 
and ballast. The inventor's calculations were, 
in short, correct. The trial trip 'also proved 
that Schwarz knew how to lill his kalloon, 
and that the apparatus could be controlled by 
the proper number of men. It was,dndeed, a 
victory, and the inventor's wife, as she stood 
looking at the wreck of the aluminium balloon, 
must have felt that the triumph was worth 
the price. 

The wreck lav some time in the held where 
it fell, as we may see in the illustrations, 
slowly crumbling into bits, which the curiosity- 
seekers were not loth to take away. And 
while the winds were playing with their 
victim, the Herman Government were making 
arrangements for the imim diatc construction 
of another Schwarz balloon. 'The trial had 


T 
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that the last had^ been heard of the Selnvafz 
balloon. 'They jumped at the conclusion 
that such a disaster meant the wreck of 
Schwarz's theories. Hut in this they were 
mistaken. ( archil and expert thought and 


shown them that a ►jietal balloon was possible, 
and the experts now think that the aluminium 
balloon is the military air ship of the future. 
To this a certain happy woman in Merlin 
says “ Ave. 



For the Boy's Sake. 

By J. C. Hi< a unijot ham. 


WAS staying at the inn of 
“ 'I 'he Three Stars*” in the 
village of* JJisjoles. My hosts 
were a refined and intelligent 
couple of middle age, always 
placid, always smiling and 
courteous, their hearts hound up in their 
son Victor. 'They were very solicitous about 
“ monsieur's ” comfort, and liked to hear 
from him about “ Anglcterre.” We are a 
droll people in the eyes of Victor Ycrrca/i 
and madanie his wife ; and, although thev 
are 1 * too polite to say so, I have heard them 
repeating my little stories of Fnglish life to 
their neighbours with grimaces and shrugs. 

/ am not droll ; I am supposed to have 
rubbed off some of the angularities of 
Messieurs As . ht^Aus by contact with the 
people of ( laul. 

Victor, the son, was then serving with his 
legiment in Madagascar, and talk about the 
boy led my host to tell me the following 
story one evening after slipper, when all the 
customers were gone. . « 

“Ah, little Victor,” said my host, .with a 
sigh, “I never thought he Would bear arms 
for «his country, f or we thought he was 
dying in the terrible year of the war ; and as 
for me- well, my wife was near being left 
alone,” he added, with a little laugh. 

Now, he had told me many stories, and 
when he laughed and leaned hack in his 
( hair, and blew the smoke in great puffs at 
the ceiling, I knew’ there was a story if l 
would only ask for it. 

“ My friend,” L said, reproachfully, “ you 
have told me many stories, but you have* not 
told me that story about yourself.” 

“ Oh, it is nothing, monsieur ; just a little 
episode.” 

“Come,” I said, “let me Ik* judge of that.” 

He laughed again. u As you please.” 
And emptying his glass he began : 

“ I was a young man when the war broke' 
out, and had only been married five years. 
We were living at Vimagne then, and l 
assisted my father, who owned a small vine- 
yard. We were accounted well-to-do, and 
my wife waJ the prettiest girl in the neigh 
bourhood. We were very happy ; as you 
see, she has a sunnv temper and can manage 

Vol. xv. 37 . 


a house.. Our marriage was quite a romance 
but I will proceed with my story. 

“ ( )ur son was born to us before the first 
anniversary of our marriage little Victor, 
who is now so far away. * He was a beautiful 
child, and we both loved him ; nay, almost 
worshipped him. I strode proudly along at 
the thought of Marie’s pretty face, with Victor 
in her arms', awaiting me. Yes, wc were 
happy, f or live* years we were very happy. 

I Jut then amr the war. You know how 
confident we were. I had no misgivings. I 
prophesied how we should overrun Prussia, 
and in so many weeks the Fmperor would be 
dictating terms of peace to the perfidious 
enemy in Berlin. I was aghast when the first 
disaster came, and the Prussians marched 
forward instead of fleeing. I would not 
believe, it ; it was but a ruse, I declared, on 
the part of the Fmperor, to entice the enemy 
forward, so as to annihilate him at one swoop. 

“ l was beside myself in rage and shame 
when, after several battles, I saw that we were 
a beaten nation. I would go to Paris, I said, 
and enrol myself in the army ; but there came 
a letter from my life-long friend, Jacques 
l.essurrier, of Lyons, asking me, if I loved 
Prance, to raise a body of Francs-tireurs in our 
district and take command of them. It was 
being* done all over France, he said, and 
would harass the enemy greatly. Besides, of 
what use was it for a man to serve under our 
incompetent generals ? 

“ 1 did not hesitate. 1 was popular in our 
district, and, besides, 1 was prosperous ; and 
when 1 called a meeting, nearly forty enrolled 
themselves, and with one voice named me 
captain. \\\* were nearly all young fellows, 
for 1 foresaw that if we were to be effective, 
we must be able .to endure great privations 
and fatigue to strike a blow here to-day, and 
tomorrow to be lighting fifteen or twenty 
miles away. 

* “ 1 had hardly time to d,rill and organize 
my men, when the Prussians came into the 
neighbourhood, and a regiment was quartered 
in our village. Soon our blood was boijing 
at the stories of their brutality and cruelty to 
the defenceless villagers. 

“ «!)f course, as Francs-tireurs we cbuld 
expect no mercy if we were .taken, and I 
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forbade my comrades to risk themselves save 
when there was a chance to strike* a shrewd 
blow. And shrewd blows we did strike. For 
a time we harassed the foe daily and almost 
hourly. Sometimes jn the night we would 
raise an alarm in one village and attack the 
unprepared enemy in the next. The poor 
Prussians -with a laugh — “ did not get 
much sleep some nights. Of course,- we did 
not come off scatheless. One week our band 
was less by eleven; Jean Joly and Pierre 
Lochaise were captured one night and shot ; 
the next day in a skirmish we had three 
killed and two badly wounded. Put they 
were amply avenged. I must tell you another 
time of the troop of 
Uhlans we annihi- 
lated in the ravine 
in Croise Forest. 

You will understand 
that we had devoted 
helpers jn the vil- 
lages who supplied 
us with food, having- 
managed to hide 
some of their stores 
from the Germans. 

Alas ! — sometimes 
our friends had to 
suffer, for revenge 
was taken on them 
for our acts. Pierre, 
the miller of Agence, 

was shot because 

But I will *not re- 
member these things. 

“ Dame Bee, a 
little withered old 
woman, used to 
bring us news from 
the village. The 
Prussians took no 
notice of the feeble 
old creature who 
went daily into the 
wood to gather 
sticks, and she came to us almost every 
day. One morning 1 received news which 
you will understand made me very sad. 
My little Victor , was ill -very ill and he 
continually called for his papa. You will 
understand that J! had not seen wife or chilli 
for nearly a month, for the Prussians in the 
village had suffered from us, and were ever 
on the alert. I was sorely troubled, for 
it would have been madness to attempt to 
see him, and for the first time my heart was 
not wholly in my duties. I sent a message; 
to my wife telling her to be of good cheer ; 


and to comfort our little Victor by telling 
him that papa would come and bring him a ” 
gun and drum when the Prussian dogs were 
gone. 

“ I did not sleep at all that night, and my 
burden was ,no lighter in the morning when 
Dame Bee came again. My Victor was 
worse, and he raved incessantly for his papa. 
All day long he was crying, £ ,.I want my 
papa ; come to Victor, papa.’ 

“ My comrades saw my trouble and 
sympathized with me. They wefe , prepared 
to do anything for me, ready to sacrifice 
themselves for my sake. Ah, we vvete 

brothers ' But I would allow no rash 

attempt; I could 
only pray to Heaven 
to be merciful. 

“ I ) a m e Bee 
brought us news 
that the Prussians 

had learnt who I 

was and the true 

state of affairs ; and 
the Colonel— he was 
a brute posted sen- 
tries night and day 
about my door to 
capture me if I ven- 
tured to see my child 
by stealth. Ah, they 
were cunning, and 
meant to entrap nie 
through the love I 
had for my child* for 
they had learnt that 
I was chief of the 
b a lid that h a d 
harassed them so 
grievously. 

“ A sad week 
passed, and then 
came heavier tidings. 
The fever had left 
my little boy, but he 
was very weak, and 
lu! cried incessantly for his ‘papa.’ ‘If the 
child cannot be gratified,’ said gruff but kind 
Dr. Bonmain, ‘he cannot live. He is very 
ill, and the sight of his father might save 
him.’ 

* “My heart ached. My child was dying, 
and if he went my wife’s heart would break, 
and what should I do? He was our only 
child. 

“ I went apart to think, and I came to 
a decision, it meant the risk 6f death, but 
‘then I faced death daily. 

‘ I left my comrades at dusk, saying I was 
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going to reconnoitre alone, and with a prayer of gladness. J kissed her, and asked for the 
,n my heajt I hastened through the woods, little one* 

carrying only a dagger, and crept near to “ 4 He still calls for you, but, oh, so feebly, 
niy house. I must explain that it stood* so feebly !’ she said, .with tears, 
alone at the entrance to the village, quite “ She took me into the little chamber 
fifty yards from a neighbour’s. where my boy lay. ‘ book, my darling,’ she 

“It was even as old Dame Bee had said, said; and my boy feebly turned his eyes, 

A Prussian was marching round the house, and then with a glad cry flung himself into 

and anothej was posted in the road twenty my aryis. I wept ; my wife wept. * My 

paces off. Upstairs in the lighted room dear papa,’ he said, again and again, stroking 

lay little Victor, and \ fancied 1 could hear me softly and looking into my face, 

his feeble little cry, ‘Come to Victor, papa.’ “ Presently my wife whispered, ‘Thanks to 

“ 1 crouched for some minutes, wondering Heaven, he is better already.’ 
if it were possible to kill the sentry, but l “ I talked to him, and told him I was 
saw that it could not be clone without his hunting in the fields, and could not come to 
comrade in the road hearing, and 
giving the alarm. 

“Suddenly, moved by a reckless 
impulse, and earing for nothing if 
T could but see my little Victor, I 
rase up and walked straight to the 
side door. 

, “ In an instant the sentry was on 

me. He was a grizzled veteran a 
sergeant. 1 made no reply to his 
challenge. ‘Who goes there?’ he | 
asked, in barbarous French, speak- | 
ing it with difficulty. 

“Half measures were useless; 
and, besides, I was reckless, and 1 
answered boldly. ‘ I am Victor 
Verreau,’ 1 said, ‘and, as , you 
know, my son is dying, and calling 
fof me. Permit me to go in, mon 
sicyr, and then you can do as \ou 
please. He is my only son, mon 
sieur.’ 

“He stood looking at me for 
quite a minute, as if he could not 
comprehend. 'Then he peered 
suspiciously into my face. ‘ W here 
have»you posted your men ? ’ 

‘“1 have left them in camp, 
monsieur ; 1 came alone,’ l iv- •• , ,, A ,.i. A u cky hk n.uxu ihmski.p into my arms.” 

spondee!. 

“ He stared again, clutching roughly at his see him because of the Prussians, but' he 
beard. # must get well and strong and help me to 

“ ‘ Where are your weapons ? ’ drive them away. ‘ Yes,’ he laughed ; and 

“I handed him the dagger without a word. soon fell asleep in my arms. 

He took it in silence, and stood as before, “ I kissed him and put him gcn-tly on the 
clutching his beard. bed, stifling a sob, as 1 thought it wa* for the 

“ ‘ He is my only son,, monsieur,’ I said*, fast time, and turned to my wife. It had not 

softly, seeking to stir his pity. occurred to her until then to ask how I had 

“‘It is well,’ he said, suddenly. ‘Ho in got in. I told her I had bribed the Prussian 
quietly; but, remember, I shall deal with for a five minutes’ interview, and now I must 
you when you have seen him. You cannot go at once. 1 kissed her passionately, keep- 

escape.’ j 9 ing with difficulty a cheerful countenance, 

“I thanked him, and went in. My wife and *1 prayed* that the boy might comfort her 

heard my entrance, and met me with tears when I was gone. Before mianight— pouf ! 
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pouf! there would-be a splutter of bullets, 
and I should be gone. 

“ I sent her to the little one and opened 
the door. The Prussian was waiting for me. 

“ ‘ I am ready/ I. said, with an effort 
to speak calmly ; ‘ but make no noise or my 
wife will hear. She does not know.’ 

“ H e stood 
looking at me as 
before. ‘ Better ? ’ 
he grunted, point- 
ing to the lighted 
chamber. 

“ ‘ Yes/ I re- 
plied, ‘it has 
done him good. 

He will live now, 

I do not doubt ! ’ 

“ He did not 
speak nor, to my 
surprise, did he 
lay hold of me. 

We stood i n 
silence looking 
into each other's 
eyes. 

“ ‘ Monsieur/ 
he whispered at 
last, ‘ begone, 
quietly. 1 -too 
--have— a son/ 

“1 stood 
amazed. ‘ I — I 
do not under- 
stand/ I stam- 
mered. 

“ ‘ Begone, you 
fool/ he whis- 
pered, fiercely. 

‘ Quick ! ’ 

“ Then I com- 
prehended, and 
tpok his hand. 

“ ‘ God bless you/ 1 said, 
name ? ’ 

“ ‘ Begone, fool— Steinkopf.’ 

I fled back to the wood ns one in a 
dream. I had never expected to find a 
Prussian with a tender heart, and 1 wept tears 
of gladpess, as I invoked the blessing of 
Heaven on Herr Steinkopf, who likewise had 
a son. • 

“ I went back to my comrades and told 
them all. ‘Now, comrades/ I said, if you 
love me you will spare, if you meet him, 
Sergeant Steinkopf, who has a son/ They 
promised gladly, for you mu 4 st understand 
that, brave Mlows that they were, they had ; 
the hearts of children. 


“We rejoiced greatly when Dame Bee 
came the next day. ‘ The little one is much 
f better and will recover/ said she. ‘Ah, it 
was a miracle — for we know all. But that 
poor Prussian who let you in — he was seen 
and arrested, and, poor fellow, he dies at 
sunset. 1 1 is Colonel is furious/ 

“I turned 
pale?. I trembled. 

never dreamt 
that danger 
would*' „ threaten 
him. 1 went 
apart to think, 
and considered 
the matter for a 
good while. 1 
had to struggle 
w i t h m y s e 1 f . 
What could an 
h o n o u r a b 1 e 
frenchman do ? 
'There was only* 
one answer. 

“An hour later 
1 walked up to 
the Colonel’s 
quarters. 

“ 1 was seized 
and taken before 
him— no, I will 
not mention his 
name; let it, be 
forgotten. A 
little man i.ith 
cruel eyes and 
iron jaws I well 
understood that 
he had no pity. 

I told him why 
1 had come. 

1 Sergeant Stein- 
kopf did a hu- 
mane deed, a noble action/ I said, ‘he ought 
not to suffer. If there must be a victim, I 
offer myself in his stead/ 

• “'The brute laughed harshly. ‘You will 
get your deserts, and Steinkopf too/ hb said. 

‘ You are a fool as well as a rascal/ 

“A court martial was formed, and I was 
tried. 'They were not all like the Colonel, 
but listened to wluflt I had to say. I pleaded 
for myself, hut more for Steinkopf, and some 
of them were touched. But they were in the 
hands of the Colonel I was condemned to 
be shot with Steinkopf. 

“ ‘ At five o’clock*/ said the Oblonel, with 
a laugh, ‘ that we may have the mess cleared 
up before dark/ 
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“ Imagine the brutality of that man ! And 
’imagine also that I asked to embrace my 
vnfe and child for the last time, and was 
refused ! 

A few minutes before five I was led into 
the garden of the Mai re’s hpuse, where 
presently Steinkopf was brought. He was a 
brave man; he walked erect and proudly, 
without fean ; but when he saw me he 
whispered, ‘ You fool ! you fool ! ’ in a hoarse 
voice, though I 
read in Jits eyes 
that he approved 
oT what 1 bad 
done. I took his 
hand in silence, 
and we took up 
our position. I 
saw in the faces 
of the firing-party 
how little they 
liked their task. 

Steinkopf was 
popular among 
them — a rough, 
coarse gem he 
was, but still a 
gem. 

“ We had taken 
our places, and 
were waiting for 
the Colonel, when 
suddenly there 
was a clatter on 
the* road outside, 
a n d s o m e o n e 
whispered, ‘ His 
Highness Prince 
Frederick.’ 

“ The Colonel 
was just coming 
forward. When 
he heard the cry 
his face turned 
purple, and he 
cursed vilely 
under his breath 
as the Prince 
advanced. 'The 
Prince was a Prussian, but he was a gentle- 
man. I understand that you Fnglish loved 
him. It is well ; he was? worthy of it. Wt* 
did not know till later that one of Steinkopf 's 
fellow- soldiers had sent a message to him 
beseeching mercy for his comrade. 

“ He returned the Colonel’s salute gravely, 
and said, Sharply, ‘ Ah,« Colonel, what have 
we here ? ’ 

“ The Colonel was fawning like a dog, all 


honey in his rpouth. Faugh ! * Spies, your 

Highness* he said. * 

“ ‘ Indeed ! ’ said the Prince. . 4 But that 
uniform,’ pointing to Steinkopf, ‘surely he is 
not a spy?’ 

“ And then I spoke. I expected no mercy 
for myself -1 was a Franc-tireur — but that 
good Steinkopf should not die. I • rushed 
forward, and knelt at his feet. 1 

“ ‘ Hear me, Prince,’ I cried. 


“The Colonel would have had me dragged 
away, but the Prince signed to them to let 
hie alone. • 

“ I told the story breathlessly --so breath- 
lessly that he stopped me and begged me to 
be calm, as he could not follow me. ‘It is 
not for myself,’ I cried, in conclusion ; ‘ you 
Prussians look upon a man who fights for his 
country as vermin to be killeci without* pity. 
But this Steinkopf — does he deserve death 



" > KUSItKIJ KOKWAKI) AND KNELT At 11IS KKKT.” 
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for having pity on me, because he too has a 
son?’ * « 

“ The Prince did not answer, but called 
Steinkopf forward. . ‘ Is this true ? ’ he asked, 
sternly. 

“ 4 Yes, your Highness,’ said the sergeant, 
gruffly, saluting. 

■ “‘ls«it a Prussian soldier’s duty to allow 
his tnemies to escape ? ’ asked the Prince, 
more sternly. 

“ 4 My Prince,’ said Steinkopf, looking him 
full in the faeje, ‘a good soldier ought to be 
humane.’ • ® 

“ 4 Right, Steinkopf, right, my good fellow,' 
said the Prince, with a proud smile, placing 
his hand on his shoulder. ‘ A man who 
faces death in the cause of humanity is 


the regular army. We do not recognise the 
Francs-tireurs. Often they are only bands of 
assassins.’ 

* “I would not argue with him — it was not 
the time. I said I would go to Paris and 
serve in the army, if it were allowed. 

“ 4 That is well,’ he said ; and then, with 
a smile, he added: ‘And 1 have to thank 
you for letting me know the worth of one of 
my soldiers. Thank you. You may go.’ 
And he shook me by <the hand. 

“ You will not think me weak *vhen I say 
that I kissed his hand in gratitude?. 'Truly, 
he was a gentleman ! 

“ As you know, I went to Paris and saw 
the Investment and the Commune. Poor 


worthy of honour 
And he took the 
Cross from his 
breast an d 
pinned it upon 
Steinkop'fs. 4 So 
that your son 
may not forget 
that his father 
was a true sol- 
dier,’ he said, 
with a smile. 
And the men 
cheered like mad. 

“‘And you,’ 
said the Prince, 
sternly, turning 
to me, ‘ you* arc 
released on con- 
dition that you 
either return 
home or serve in 


Is it not so, Colonel ? ’ Steinkopf, I heard afterwards, was killed 

during the In- 



vestment, and I 
mourned for him 
sincerely. Ah, 
when I think of 
the Prussians and 
that hateful time, 
and my anger 
rises against 
them as brutes 
and tyrants, I 
remember that 
Prince, and brave 
a n d h u m a n e 
Steinkopf, who 
had a son ; and 
my heart softens. 
It would be a 
heart of stone 
otherwise — eh, 
monsieur ? ” 


“ I KISSED HIS HAND IN CKATIiUDE." 



Old J est - Books. 



Cambr idge Jests: 


being 


Wit’s Recreation. 


IT has never been settled who 
made the first joke ; indeed, it t 
is by no means easy to be 
certain who first made any 
joke. Joking tyis been in 
practice many thousands of 
years now, but we seem to have invented very 
few new “ wheezes.” ('The word “ wheeze,” 
by the .way, is probably used in allusion to 
the aged and broken-wfnded character of the 
jests it is^dbsigned to distinguish.) A gentle- 
man called Hierodes, who conducted a 
respectable business as neoplatonic philo- 
sopher in the fifth century, is said to have 
made exhaustive researches into the origins 
and relations of the jokes extant in his 
time. After years 
of sifting, compar- 
ing, and tracing, he 
reduced all these 
t o a n o r i g i n a l 
twenty-one, which 
had been repeated 
and repeated, with 
variations and 
changes of place 
and circumstance, 
in a thousand 
varied forms for 
thousands of years. 

Those twenty-one 
jokes are still going 
strong and well, 
ancVat this moment 
a thousand scissors 
in the hands of a 
thousand sub- 
editors are slashing 
them out in their 
latest forms from 
a thcAisand copies 
of Ameri c a n 
papers, shortly, by 
the aid of a thou- 
sand paste-brushes 
and a swarm of 
printing machines, 
to be presented to 
millions of de- 
lighted readers ever 
alert for the latest 
and freshest jape. 

In their early forms- -Greek, Hindu, and 
so forth — these jokes are, when comprehen- 
sible, a trifle dull, not to say sad. Indeed, 
they have the two fault* that characterized 
the horse in the ancient story (paleolithic, 
probably) : they are difficult to capture, and 



not worth the trouble when caught. But 
among the jest-books of our own earlier 
times we come upon them— and perhaps 
others ; we won’t bind ourselves to the 
twenty-one dogma— in a more understandable 
habit, though often dull enough even then. 

Old English jest-books are now rarities, and 
valuablv*. Whether it lie that they Vere 
actually thumbed out of existence, as one 
authority holds, or whether many were 
burned by the laughter-hating Puritans, 
the fact remains that Tew, very few, have 
struggled through the centuries to our own 
time : anti when one of these few is for sale, 
it is apt- in especial cases, at any rate --to 
cost its weight in bank - notes. But they 

were shocking 

humbugs in their 
time, some of 
them. Each con- 
sisted, ljiore or 
less, of shameless 
thefts from all the 
others ; and it is 
easy to trace 
through dozens of 
them the same 
merry (or misera- 
ble) jest — a jest as 
often as not in- 
vented again last 
week by guidance 
of the sub-editorial 
machinery already 
parti cularized. 
Some were called 
after famous 
clowns or jesters 
— as Tarlton’s, 
Armstrong’s, or 
Pecle’s jests, by 
reason of these 
worthies nev t er 
having had any- 
thing to do with 
one of them, 
books or jests. In 
much the same 
manner yvas the 
title given to one 
of the most fa- 
mous of them — 
the “ Cambridge Jests V-probably because 
it was published at Newcastle. We give a 
facsimile of the title-page of this book— a 
tiling of some humour in itself. It is embel- 
lished with a view of Cambridge, a "View 
instantly to be recognised * by anybody 


// tvbat’s here Uid, dw't every Humour fit, 
Cetfc to find Faulty ' till you catt find more Wit m 


Newcaftlc. printed in this prefent Y«at| 
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acquainted with the town 
and colleges ; for all the 
weathercocks are at the top 
of the buildings, just as 
they are in Cambridge to 
this day ; and the steeples 
are all built with the thick 
end downward, a time- 
honoured characteristic of 
all Cambridge steeples. 
The publisher was a wily 
person, ever awake to catch 
the purchaser who' insisted 
on being up-to-date. For 
which reason he avoided 
definite figures, and with 
the announcement “printed 
in this present year ” was 
ready to please all cus- 
tomers, no matter how 
long the stock might lie on 
his haixls. 

Why should Oxford wait ? 
The sister University must 
have its jest-book too, so 
in 1628 (much less wily, 
this definite date) “( .retire 
Ludentes, jests from the 
Universitie. By H. L. 


Gratia L ifaent et» J 

IESTS, t 
from the* 

VNlyERSITlt. 

By H. L. Oxen- j 



Oxen, was printed h 
Thomas Cotes, for 
phrey Mosley — not 
Oxford, of course, but 
London. We give a repn. 
duction of the title-page. 
The Latin title and the 
quotation from Martial 
give the proper Oxford air, 
however, and a ponderous 
cloaked and booted Mer- 
cury occupies ‘ half the 
space, flattening the world, 
an inconsiderable pudding, 
beneath his tread. Open- 
ing the book at pages 34 
and 35 we give a photo- 
graph of the text, com- 
prising two anecdotes of 
Diogenes and one of a 
clumsy reader. 'The joke 
of the bad shot, and the 
only safe place being at the* 
target, is as hard- worked 
as ever to-day, and the 
inches it has filled out .at 
the bottoms of the columns 
of journals must amount to 
many, many square miles. 


. *4 j 'efts from. 

<■ 

tbeVniverfitic. 35 I 


* Of Diogenes. 


leaftperadventure hee 
fhould hie mee that 



/""\Nc asking Dioge-, 
sZnes the Cynickc 
what hee would have 
Uptake a cuffe on the 


fiiootes. 




cMiJlaies in reading. 



care, he anfwered him 
a helmet. The fame 


Ne reading the 
'^niftory of Eli pi a y 



man walking in the 


in the old Teflament, 



fields, and feeing a 

‘ 

and how the children 



young man fhooting 


mocked him , read. 


• 

ye ry unskilfully, went 


and there came three 



and fate downc very 

‘ 

fhecBoares out of the 



neere the marke/omc 


forreft and devoured 

! ' 


asking him why hee 
[did fo. hee anfwered 


them. 

Jnothet". 



1 * • leaft* 

1 : ■' 
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the matter of “ The miserable nig- 
gardize of a Justice. To conclude, 
with this miserable Justice, who 
camt to London, to the Terme : 
And lying in Fleet-street, a corn- 
pan ie of excellent Musicians, in a 
morning, played very earely at his 
chamber. Hut he being loth to 
bestow his money so vainely, bade 
his man tell them, bee could not as 
then heare their Mvjsike, for he 
lamented for* the death of his 
mother. Wherefore they went their 
way, for their hope was deceived. 
A (ientleman, a friend of his in 
London, hearing the same, came to 
comfort him, and asked him when 
his mother dyed? Fayth (quoth hee) 
some XVI yeeres agoe. When his 
friend understood his deceit, he 
laughed heartily.” 

A signature will be noticed on 
the title-page we show, and another, 
similar, on the? title page of “The 
Pleasant Concedes of Old Hobson,” 
shortly to be mentioned. The name 
is “ William Shakespeare.” The 
writing is undoubtedly very old, 
and may be the work of the great 
poet ; but the British Museum 
authorities (the copies of both 
books arc in the Museum) do not 
consider the signatures genuine. 
The British Museum has long 
possessed these copies, and nobody 
is prepared with a conjecture as to 
* who could have perpetrated the 
An earlier book than the Gratin' Luddites forgery, if forgery it be, or why it was done, 
was called “ Pasquil’s Jests, Mixed with Certainly, from the dates, copies of both 

Mother Bunches Merriments, Whereunto is might well have been possessed by Shake- 

added a doozen of Culles. Pretty and speare. If, after all, the signatures be 
pleasant, to drive away the 
tediousnesse of a winters 
evening.” This was published 
in 1604, by one John Browne, 
of St. Hunstan’s Churchyard, 
in Fleet Street, as may be 
seen by the title- page here 
copied. All, except the title- 
page and the headlines, is in 
black-letter, and never very 
inspiriting. But we reproduce 
the last of the tales - one 
which in other forms has 
been told to most of us as a 
new thing..* And lest t the 
black-letter reduced in size 
may not be completely legible 
to weak eyes, we transcribe 

Vol. xv. — 38. 


The mifmble niggardiz* of a 
Infticc, 

TD condone, loltbtilo alterable Suffice, Uftacastr Co 
London, to the ff erme : 3nd Igfngfii jfUrt-ffr*t, « 
compandor e rcellent spoffclaiio, In a mooting, plated 
caret# at bio rtamberjBtrt be being lotb to deffottf 
Me tnonep/o tafne)?*too* Usman tell tbem/betcoBlD not an 
Chen beare tbetr $poffbe,fo; be Umenieo fo; tie oeafy of U* 
motber* OTbcretW tbep toent tbelr t»ap,fo; tbdr bopefnao 
u ceinco. a Gentleman, a friend of «• m London, bearing 
*b*f«me, carat ro cemtof blot, andafkeo b lm UtbenW# mo# 
tterowdf fatfWqaotb W) ^me pbl pftrto aaoc. Often • 
Ui frleoo bnoerffead Wooe«lt,bo Uwrt* jpaitH* • 



. Pafquils lefts. 

Mixed with Mother Bunches 
Merriments. 

m 

Wherevnco ts added idoozcn of Culler. 

Pretty and pleafant, to driuc 

away tbt ttdmfnejjiof a 
• Winters Eucning. 


Imptinted at London for John Brov?ne, 
and arctoU fold at hisfhofiinSaint 
Dunftones Church-yard, in Fleet- 
Brett 16 0 4. 
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THE 

PLEASANT 

• ' CONCEIT ES. 

Of 

Old Hobfon the merry Londoner, 
full of humorous &iJcourfes t 

and witty merimenrs. 

Whereat the qitfdceft Wittes may laugh ^nd t 1 m 


be qmckelt Wittes may 1 
mferJortUU flee fire. 







Printed at london for Tohn WVjrff, and are to bee fold at 
htt(hoppenceieChiiu.Chuich gate, 

160 J. 


dayes after it was Maister F]eete-wood’s 
chaunse, to come to Maister Hobsons 
& knocking at the dore asked if he 
were within? maister Hobson hearing, 
and {mowing how he was denyed 
maister Fleete-woods speaeh before- 
time, speake himselfe aloud, and said, 
hee was not at home, /Then sayd 
maister Flcete- wood, what master 
Hobson, think(i«you that I knowe not 
your voyre, where-unto maister Hob- 
son answered and sayd, now maister 
Flccle wood, am I with you : for 

when l tame to speake with you, I 
beleeved your man that said, you were 
not at home, and now you will not 
beleeve mine owne selle, and this was 
the mery confcrcmv betwixt these two 
merry gentlemen." 

'The original “Merry Andrew”. is 
said to have been Andrew Boorde, or 
Borde, physician Henry Mill. Our, 
portrait on the opposite page is taken 
from a book of his in black-letter — 
the “ Boke of the introduction of 
Knowledge ” (with afoot or so more 
of title), and does not represent the 
doctor in particularly merry guise. 


genuine, a new and great interest attaches 
to these collections of old jokes. 

“ The Pleasant Concedes of Old 
Hobson the* merry Londoner,” is a 
famous book of jests published in 1607. 
Hobson, as figured in the book, is a 
great joker, practical and otherwise’ 
though most of his jokes are to be 
heard of elsewhere. The book, in this 
first edition (we give the title-page), was 
in black-letter, and from the last of 
the stories, shown on die last page 
here reproduced, we may learn that the 
numerous “ not at home ” stories are by 
no means all of yesterday and to-day. 
Here, breathless punctuation and all, is 
the transcription of “ How Maister Hob- 
son said he was not at home. On a 
time Master Hobson upon some ocation 
came to r Master Flcetewoods house to 
speake with him* being then new chosen 
the recorder of London, and asked one 
of his men if he were within and he 
said he was not at home, but maister 
Hobson perceving that his maister bad 
him say so, and that he was within not 
bein^ willing /at that time) to be spoken 
withall, for that time desembling the 
matter he went his way, within a few 


! How Maiftcr Hobfon Lid he was not at home. 

1 t 

B 0 atmte®aflcr Hobfon bponfomt 
ocation came to Staffer Fieetc woods 
fioufe to fyeabe tortb &im, being tfytn 
netocfiofent&e ntojoetof Hontton. 

I anb at&eD one of fiia men if be were toitfiiti ana 
! fie fail) fi&toati not at fiome, but maiffer Hobfon 
i perce uing that tya tttmtter UaDfelro fay Co , at* 
1 that be tea# toitfiin not being ‘milling ( at 
! tfiat time) to be fpoften toitfiall , tot tfiattime 
Dtfcmblmgtfie matter fie toent bis toay.toitbin 
afeto Dapejes after it toau ©aider Flecte-woods 
tfiaimfe , to come to Raider Hobfons , amnoeft* 
big at tfte Dozeaffieo if fie mere Vnitfiinf roatttet 
! Hobfon bearing, anDftnototngbptofie toasiDt- 


nyeo mattter t iccc^woods tpeaefi ttetoje time, 
fprabe fiitnftlfe alotft , ant) fa ft , fieete^not at 
borne, Cfien fayb ntatttet Flcete wood,iofiatma* 
tttc Hobfon , tfiinbe you that 3 (mow not pout 
boyce , tofiere=totto nfaitfer Hobfon anftocreb 
atft fayb, noto maiilet Fie«e-wood , am 91 Quit 
toitfi you : to; to ben 91 came to Qjeafic toitfi you, 
3 belt eued your man that fail) .you torn not at 
borne , atft noto yon toil! not befeepe mint 
. otone felfe, an& tfitj* ta»0 tfieraery 
t onfetenfe bettoijrt ffiefe ttop 
nutty gentlemen. 
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3ub?et\>c 1l3oo;bc. 


Rather is his expression suggestive of 
that of the uninventive sub -editor 
ordered by an arbitrary chief t.o produce 
a new joke in half an hour, and un- 
feelingly deprived of his 'scissors. His 
medical profession appears to be indi- 
cated by an extra-sized chest-protector, 
worn outside. When, notwithstanding 
the chest-protector, he was dead, and 
past protesting, the ‘poor doctor was 
made responsible for many booksellers’ 
sins. “ Scoggin’s Jests ” — or Scogin’s, 
or Slogan’s, or Scoggan’s, as the name 
was diversely spelt- -“A Historic of the 
Mylner of Abyngton ” and “ Tales of 
the Wise Men of Gotham ” (if no more) 
were issued with his name on the title- 
page, and nothing else of his in the 
books: “Scoggin’s Jest’s ” is one of the 
most famous jest-books in the language, 
and went through many varying editions. 
Still, it was little but a collection from 
other books, one at leas) of the stories 
being traceable to a prehistoric Hindu 
source. Scoggin is said to have been a 
facetious Master of Arts of Oxford, who, 
about 1480, was jester to Edward IV. 
But, needless to say, Scoggin also had 
nothing to do with the jokes in the book 
bearing his name. We give a facsimile 
of the title-page of the only copy known 


to exist of the first edition, now in the British 
Museum. One of Scoggin’s anecdotes is 
a tale which is, and has been, familiar in 
many forms to everybody for hundreds— 
if not thousands — of years. It is the 
story of a stupid scholar, unable to master 
Latin, sent by his teacher (Scoggin) to 
obtain t deacon’s orders from the bishop’s 
ordinary. He learns by rote the answer to 
certain questions in a certain order which it 
is expected that the ordinal); will follow, 
but the ordinary asks othef questions, and the 
scholar faithfully answers with the words he 
has been taught, with absurd effect. Then 
follows another familiar story, which we will 
transcribe. • The scholar is sent again, and 
the ordinary, mollified by a bribe, makes the 
examination as easy ns he can. The tale 
runs: “I low the schollcr said, Tom Miller 
of Osney was Jacob’s father. After this the 
said schollcr did come to the next orders, 
and brought a present to the l)rdinary 
from Scogin, but the schollers hither 
paid for ail. Then said the ordinary to 
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the scholler, I must needes oppc%e you” 
(meaning question you) “ and for Master 
Scogins sake I will oppose you in a light 
matter. Isaac had two sons, Esau Jacob, 
who was Jacobs father : The scholler stood 
still and could not tell. Well, said the 
Ordinary, I cannot admit you to be priest, 
untiKhe next Orders, and then bring /ne an 
answer. The scholler went home with a 
heavy heart, bearing a letter to Master 
Scogin, how his scholler could not answer 
to this question, ‘Isaac had two sonnes, 
Esau & Jacob, who was Jacobs father. 
Scogin said to his scholler, thou loole and 
asse-head, doest thou not know Turn Miller 
of Osney? Yes said the 
scholler. Then said 
Scogin, thou knowest 
he had two sonnes, 

Tom and Jacke, who 
is Jack’s father : The 
Scholler said Tom 
Miller Why said Scogin 
thou mightest have said 
that Isaac was Jacob’s 
father: then said Scogin, 
thou shalt arise betime 
in the morning, and 
carry a letter to the 
Ordinary and I trust he 
will admit thee before 
the Orders shall be 
given. The Scholler 
rose up betime in the 
morning and carried the 
letter to the Ordinary. 

The Ordinary said, for 
Master Scogin’s sake I 
will oppose you no 
farther than I did 
yesterday ; Isaac had 
two sonnes, Esau and 
Jacob, who was Jacob’s 
Father ? Marry, said 
the scholler, I can tell you now ; that was 
Tom Miller of Osney. (ioe, foole, goe, said 
the Ordinary, and let thy master send thee 
no more to me for Orders ; for it is unpossible 
to make a foole a wise man.” 

Everybody will recognise this old yarn, 
best known, perh<\ps, in the form of the verses 
“ Long Tom Smith the Doctor,” where Noah 
is the father, and Shem, Ham, and Japhet 
the sons. 

We give a facsimile of another of Scoggin’s 
tales, from a later and differing edition. 
This * again is /i familiar favourife, and a^ain 
we transcribe : “ How Scogin sold Powder to 
kill Fleas. Scogin divers times did lack 


money, and could not tell what shjft to make, 
at last he thought to play the Physitian, and 
# did fill a box full of the Powder of a rotten 
Post ; and on a Sunday he went to a Parish 
Church, and told the Wives that he had a 
Powder to kilt up all the Fleas in the Countrey, 
and every wife bought a penniworth, and 
Scogin went his way e’re Mass, was done. 
The wives went home, and cast the Powder 
into their beds, and in their chambers, 
and the Fleas continued still, ©n a time 
Scogin came to the same Church on a 
Sunday, and when the wives had espied him; 
the one said to the other, This is he that 
deceived us with the Powder to kill Fleas : 


see, said the one to the other, this is the self- 
same person. When * Mass was done, the 
wives gathered about' Scogin, and said/ You 
be no honest man to deceive us with the 
Powder to kill Fleas. Why, said Scogin, 
are not vour Fleas all dead ? We have more 
nfow (said they) tha« ever wc had. I marvel 
of that, said Scogin, I am sure you did not 
use the Medicine as you should have done. 
They said, we did cast it in our beds and in our 
chambers. Ah, said he, there be a sort of 
fools that will buy a« thing and will not ask 
what they shall do with it. I tell you all, 
that you should have taken every Flea by the 
neck, and then they would gape, and then 


How ferogin fold Powder to kill Fleas.. 

oCogin Met# time* bib lack ntotu?, anti cculb not tell tobat fttft to • 
ij make, (U latt be thought to play the ^pfitian, an b Mi fill a boj; 
fun of rtje ptober of a rotten $olt i and on a feunDap be tomt to a 
parity Cbuccb, anb tolb tbe MUbe* that be b«b a #otobec to kill up 
all tbe jflea* (n tje Cotmtrep, anb cberp toife bought * pennitoojtb, 
anb .Scogin tomt t)W toap e’re tea* bone., 'ftbe toibc* toent 
brnrn, anb c&ft tbe^otober into their bebj5,anb in rijrir chamber#, anb 
tbe JRe'atf continueb ftifl, SDn a time Scogin came » tbe fame Church, 
on a ^unbap, anb toben tbe toibr* bab efpieb bint, tbe one faib to tbe 
other, Ubtsf i* Jje that beceibeb u* toitb tlje l&otobec to kill JFleatf : for, 
faib tlje one to tbe other, tbi* W the felfTamc perfott. &Uben S^afjs 
bone, the toibe* gather eb about Scogin, anb faib, Sou be no bo- 
neft man to beteibc u* toitb tlje ^frotober to kill jflea*. (tflibP, faib 
Scogin, are not pour JFleajs all beab ? &Ue babe moje noto (Taib tbep) * 
than eber toe bab. 31 marbel of that, faib Scogin, 3 am Cure pou bitj, 
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it in our beb*, anb in our chamber*. a&, faib be, there be a fojr of 
fool* that toill bup a thing, anD toiil not a*k tobat thep tyatt bo toitb it. 
3 tell pou all, that pou iboulb babe taken rberp jfiea bp the neck, anb 
ttjen tljcp tooulb gape, anb then pou iboulb Ijabe caff a little of the l£oto= 
ber into ebeep jflea* mouth, anb fo pou Iboulb babe ktlleb them, 'vlbcn, 
faib the toibeef, toe babe nor onlp loll out monep, but toe are moefeb 
fop our labour. 
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)ou should have cast a little of the 
l J otaler into every f leas mouth, and so 
you* should have killed them. Then, 
said the wives, we have not only lost 
our money, but we are mocked for our 
labour.” It will be remembered that 
Captain Marryat worked up this old joke 
in “ Japhet in Search of a Father.” 

Richard Tarlton (“ Dick ” Tarlton in 
most tecords) was a famous comedian in 
Elizabeth’s time. The Karl of Leicester 
found him tending swine at his native 
village of Condover in Salop, and brought 
him to London, being pleased with his 
ready wit. He acted as judge in a play 
of “ Henry V.,” earlier in date than 
Shakespeare’s play of the same name ; 
but he was best as clown. He died in 
1589, and was buried at Shoreditch. For 
some few years he escaped the post- 
humous penalty then inflicted by book- 
sellers on dead wits, but in 1611 the 
inevitable “ Richard Tarleton’s Jests ” 
appeared, with the frontispiece here given, 
exhibiting ©ick playingo tabor and pipe 
on a grating, or a tiled paving, as the 
case may be. The portrait may or may 
not be like Tarlton, but if Tarlton had 
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anything t» do with the jests included in the 
book, he was a mere purveyor of chestnuts, 
** and the Earl of Leicester was deceived. 
But poor. Dick may safely be held blameless 
of this book, which, however, grew very popu- 
lar. We give a reproduction of the fust page 
of an edition of 1638, with two jests, neither 
irresistibly funny. The first describes how 
the Queen having, on one occasion, decided 
that Tarlton had drunk enough beer, and 
stopped the supply, “ Feare not, you (quoth 
Tarlton) for your Beere is small enough.” 
‘Whereat, we are told, “ her Majestic laughed 
heartily.” Good Queen Bess seems to have 
had an enviable capacity for enjoyment. The 
other story .we transcribe: “Tarlton having 
beetle late at Court and comming homewards 
thorow Fleet street, he espi’d the Watch, 
and not knowing how to passe them, he went 
very fast, thinking by that meanes to goe 
unexamined. But the Watch men perceiving 
that h’e shunned them, stept to him, and 
commanded him in the Queenes name to 
stand. Stand ? quoth Tarlton, let them 
stand that can, for I cannot. So falling downe, 



Tarltons Qourt witty JeJls. 

How T *r!roa plaid the Drunkard before the 
Quccnc. 

• 

feC ffitUme bring nfCconfcnfcD > 
tabic* Tarlton percefoing, taaiTtp- 
*n him to deliglt ter tuttl foma 
quaint tril> tobtrenpon be tonntir- 
triteoa&jonbaca, mio catted foj 
3&re, tnfcUb ton# brought ini- 
•eriatelf. tyer falcate noting 
, Otft buttio) , commanded tbat lee 

(houlo baoe no mo w-Aoi (quotb fb^e) la loll plop t|t b caff, 
two fo fcame /core not yon (qnotb Tirliofh ) 

fojpour S5*reU foiallenoagH, ®R|ercat b«r tyafritie 
langled beartilp , ano commano tbat |e ftottlo pane 
cnongl. 

How T triton deceiucd the watch in 
Flcct/lrcet. » 

T Arlton batting b*ne late at Coart, and commtpg 
lometoaroe tlojoto jFIfttttr 6t,|e efpfo tie CBtui, 
and net knotting |otn to palTe (lent, |6 ttent totrp fab, 
tltnbingbptlat meanea to goe bnrjsamitifb/ Stat Ha 
mOatcb men perctioing that bee (feunneo tlem, ftept to 
him, and commanded dim in t|c ft oeent* name ta dang. 
fctanO.goott) Tarpon flat t|em Dana tlattan.foj 3 rjm* 
nor. *0 falling oonme,aa t|oug| be bad 4?ee«e diahhe* 
t|epteiptbtmbp,andfotfi|impa(re. . * 
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Thu wife a wondrous racket mca tics to keepf , 
While th' Hatband sccmcs to f rope but Jo' a not jlccpc 
Glut she mujhtjidl nswcll her Lecture smothery 
For etitVincj one 6 are, it (joes out at t’other . 


London. 


TnntrJ for / 7\J}eft ani'are to kit JffuU atht; jhor 
nurr (jra.'.rt Jv.n Hjutbjurrj . •* -* 


as though he had been drunke, they helpt him 
up, and so let him passe.” Not very funny 
and not very new. The volume is divided 
into three parts, The Court Witty Jests, The 
Sound City Jests, and the Country Pretty 
Jests- -all witty, sound, and pretty perhaps, 
but very musty with age, even at that time. 

In 1640 a book appeared with the title, “Art 
Asleepe Husband? A Boulster Lecture,” 
which may well be considered the seven- 
teenth century prototype of “Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures,” if we judge alone by 
the frontispiece and title - page. Hut the 
matter of the book scarcely bears out the 
promise of “all variety of witty jeasts, merry 
Tales and other pleasant passages,” being 
something of a learned and sober, not to 
say pedantic and dull, exposition of woman’s 
many excellencies. Still, it seems very likely 
that the idea of *Mrs. Caudle may have been 
suggested to Douglas Jerrold by a sight- of 
the quaint frontispiece and title-page. 

We may recognise an old friend in the 
joke embodied in a verse printed in “ Con- 
ceit*, Clinches, Flashes, and Whinnies,” 
published in* 1639. The verse purports to 
be an epitaph “ On a Cobler.” 


If any aske why this same stone was made 
Know for a Cobler newly underlay*], 

( Here for his overboasting ; pray condole 
Him that translated many a weary sole. 

Until quite lately — perhaps even now — 
“ translators,” were wretchedly paid cobblers, 
who patched up old boots to sell again. 

But the most famous, the type of all jest 
books, is the immortal Joe Millqr. Now the 
book, “ Joe Miller’s Jests, or the Wit,’s Vade 
Mecum,” is a double baud. In the first place, 
Joe Miller had nothing to do vtith it, nor 
with any of its contents, though this, 'of course, 
was merely the usual thing. But a further 
fact was that poor Joe Miller himself never 
made a joke in his life, and could not see one 
when it was made. He was a comedian, it 
is true, and a man fond of bright company. 
Nevertheless, he seldom spoke and he never 
laughed, no matter how mirthful the company 
might be. He could neither read nor write, 
and he learned his parts (he played with 
ability at Old Drury Lane) by the assistance 
of his wife. He had a habit of spending his 
afternoons at the “Black Jack” in Ports- 
mouth Street, where a sort of club of 
neighbouring tradesmen met. Here his 
immovable gravity and his lack of humour 
became a joke, and whenever any particularly 
funny thing was repeated, his companions 
‘ironically ascribed it to his facetious inven- 
tion. 'This fact, and the other fact of his 
success as an actor, caused his name to be 
noised abroad, so that after his death, one 
Read, a small publisher of chap-books, 
having got together a shilling book of jests, 



From an] JOB MILLER. [Old Print. 
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Joe Millers J ESTS: 

OR, THE 

WITS 

» 

VAD E-M ECU M. 

BEING 

A Collection of the molt Brilliant J e s t s ; 
the Politcft Repartees; the molt Ele- 
gant BonsMots, and molt pleafant fhort 
Slones in the Engl ft Language. 

Firft carefully collected in the Company, and 1 

many of them tranferibed from the Mouth of the Face- 
,tious Gentleman, whofe Name they bear; and now let 
forth and published by his lamentable Friend and former 
Companion, Elijah Jenkim, Efq; 


Molt Humbly Inscribed 


much ligltt on contemporary habits and 

# manners, and the jokes are still found 

* useful. We reproduce, in reduced facsimile, 
jokes numbered 99, 175, and 235 in the first 
edition. No. 99, like the lady it tells of, is 
resolved never to grow old ; it is told *or read 
somewhere every day. No. 175 is given as a 
quaint instance of the practice, frequent in 
cheap publications of the time, of imparting 
an air of mysterious innuendo, of halfdaring 
libel, by the skeletonizing of words by aid of 
hyphens. Thus, “ a certain Nobleman, a 
Courtier,” is set down “a certain Noblcm - - 


i 99. A Lady's Age happening to be quef- 
tioned, (he affirmed, Ihe was but Forty , and 
call’d upon a Gentleman that was in Compa- 
ny for his Opinion Coufin, faid the, do you 
believe I am in the Right, when I fay I am 
but Forty, ? I ought not to difputc it, Madam, 

. reply ’d he, for 1 have heard you fay fo theft 
; ten ) 'can. 


To ibofe Choice-Spirits of the AGE, 


Captain Bodens, Mr. Alexander Pope, 
Mr. Profeflor Lacy, Mr. Orator Henley; 
and Job Baker, the Kettle-Drummer. 

LONDON: 

Pryitcd and Sold by T. Rea d,. in Dogwell Cburt, *White 
fryan, Fleet-Street, Mdccxxxix. 

1 (Price One Shilling.) 


175. A certain Noblcm — , a Cour— --r, in 
the Beginning of the late Reign, coming out 
.of the H — le of L — ds, accolts the Duke of 

B bam, with, How does your Pot boil , /wy 

' Lord , theje troublejome Times ? To which his 
Grace replied, I never go into my Kitchen, but 
I dare lay the Scum is uppermoft. # 


with the aid of a poor hark, Mr. John 
Mottlcy, laid hands on the dead actor's 
name to give popularity to his venture. 
Thus,* ‘‘Joe Millers Jests ” came into the 
world in 1739, with vast success. Second 
and third editions were published in the 
same year, another in the year succeeding, 
and a fifth in 1742. After that scarce a 
year passed without a new edition till 
almost the end of the eighteenth century. 

We print a copy of the title-page of the 
original edition. 

It is the fashion to speak of “Joe Miller’s 
Jests ” as though the book* were familiar to 
everybody. But how many have seen a copy 
of any edition ? Copies of the first edition, 
indeed, are rare and difficult to find ; though 
the jokes in them are the same old jokes 
easy to find* always, anywhere. The book, 
indeed, is but a compilation from the jest- 
books of the preceding two centuries, 
brought up to date. The anecdotes throw 


235. One making a furious Aflault upon a 
hot Apple-pye, burnt his Mouth ’till the Tears 
! ran down ; his Friend asked him, Why he 
wept ? Only , fays he, *tis juft come into my 
Mind , that my Grand-mother dyd this Day 
twelvemonth : Pboo ! fays the other, is that allt 
So whipping a large Piece into his Mouth, he 
quickly fympathiz’d with his Companion ; who 
1 feeing his Eyes brim full, with a malicious 
Sneer ask’d him, why he weft ? API ague on you , 
fays he, becaufe sou were not hanged the fame 
Day your Grand-mother dyd . 


a Cour - - - r,” and “ the House of Lords ” is 
made, as if with bated breath, ‘‘the H.--se 
of L - - ds.” No. 235 is another evergreen. 
It has a way, of late years, of referring, not 
to two Englishmen eating apple-pie, but two 
unsophisticated Indians in their first- en- 
counter with mustard. 

The tales of the Wise Men of Gotham 
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MERRY TALES. 

OF THE 

Wife Men of Gotham. 



Printed and Sold in London. 

went through many editions, of which 
we select one for illustration, that pro- 
bably aboutr the time of the first Joe 
Miller. Here one may read the title- 
page and tale III. The “k” and the 
“h” at the begimeng of the first and 
second lines after the illustration have 
changed places, and the “k r is upside 
down; and “the” in the bottom line 
but one is spelt “ teh.” Hut errors of 
that sort count for little when present 
and past tenses are used as casually as 
in the sentence, “ 'The Cuckoo when she 
^herself,” etc. 

The real and proper illustration to 
the cuckoo tale, however, is on the title- 
page, as is right and fitting, for the 
cuckoo tale is the best known of all. 
In this ''picture the hedge, apparently of 
wicker-work and c about a foot or so high, 
is certainly too low to keep any able- 
bodied cuckoo prisoner. Indeed, a 
reversal of things seems to have taken 
place, for the cuckoo (about the size 
of a turkey) sits gaily aloft on a tree 
(such a tree \) while the sage representa- 
tive of Gotham is imprisoned in the 
bedged-in space, and, by the label 


at his mouth, calling “ Coocqu ” on his 1 
own account. Though whether it is the 
man or the cuckoo who says this, and which 
of them it is that says “ Gotam,” the con- 
fused state of the legends leaves one in 
doubt. In the body of the little book the 
tales are illustrated with whatever woodcut 
happened to be at hand. Thu,s, in tale II., 
the man on horseback, who is supposed to be 
carrying a bushel of wheat on his own shoul- 
ders in order to save his horse, hit a no bushel 
of wheal, and probably did duty lor a bold 
highwayman, or the Duke of Marlborough, 
or a jockey winning a rare, whenever the 
subject of a penny ballad or chap-book 
demanded it. This particular story, by the 
way, is of world wide spread. It appeared 
in a monkish Latin poem in the twelfth 
century, but it was very old then. It was 
known in early times all over Kurope and 
Asia, and it is told to-da\ in Ceylon and in 
Japan. Other stories in the set are of almost 
world-wide fame ; the one, for instance, which 
tells of the three men going fishing, when 
one, on the way back, take", the precaution of 
counting to see if all art* sale. Hut, omitting 
to count himself, he makes certain that one 
of them must be drowned, and laments 
accordingly. 

tale nr. 

« ♦ 

O N a time the men of Gotham fain 
would have pinned the cuckoo,, 
that Ihe might fing all the year * all in 
the midfl of the town they had a hedge 
made in a round compafs, and got a cue- 



ho'o, and put her *into ir, and faid, Sing 
Jjcre and you fball lack neither meat nor 
drink all the year. The Cuckoo when 
fhe fee herfelf encompafled within the 
hedge, flew away.<> A vengeance on 
b^r laid the Wife Men, we made not teh 
hedge high enough. 





From Cairo to Cataract. 

By Sir George^ Newnes, Bart. 


HIS is not an attempt to 
describe the archaeological and 
historic wonders that abound 
in the land of the Pharaohs. 
That work has been done so 
often and so well, that further 
effort would probably icsult in mere repeti- 
tion. It \v an account of the experiences of 
six Britishers who spent about a month on 
the glorious Nile. What they saw and what 
they did may be of interest to those who 
have never traversed those regions, and it 
will revive pleasant memories perhaps in 
those who know them well. 

Egypt is now in the hands of two armigs 


cheaper and more comfortable than it would 
have been without them' 

But we have embarked on the Nile too 
soon ; we must first stay a few days at. Cairo, 
the mayiy-sided, many-coloured city of •the 
desert. We first put up at the Gezirah Palace 
Hotel-— a very line palace built by the late 
Khedive to entertain the monarejis and other 
distinguished visitors whowlme to the opening 
of the Suez Canal. To erect such a huge 
place for a special occasion shows the breadth 
of hospitality of His Highness, and the con- 
fidence he had in the long suffering endurance 
of the tax-payer. But the Palacios of the 
Khedive are numberless. Nearly all the 




of occupation. One is composed of British 
soldiers, and the other of the men of Thos. 
Cook and Sons. The latter generals have 
certainly taken possession of the Nile. The 
former are here to preserve order and insure 
good government, and 'the latter to issue 
coupons. Both appear to do their work 
well, and to have gained the confidence of 
their clients. Speaking of clients reminds 
us of lawyers, and the only time when either* 
of the two armies has suffered serious defeat 
was when they fought against one another - - 
in the Law Courts. The casus belli was the 
question of the ownership of some large 
postal stea n%rs and it i« said that the army 
of coupons was worsted with severe loss, 
viz., 6,000. 'Phis from one point of view 
is rather to be regretted, as there is no doubt 
that they have made travel, here as elsewhere, 
Vol. xv. -39 


largest houses in Cairo are inhabited by 
the Khedive and his relations. When you are 
passing a particularly fine place, you ask the 
dragoman what relative of the Khedive lives 
there, and he tells you that it is his mother, 
or his brother, or his cousin, and so on. We 
soon found the beautiful Gezirah Palace too 
far from the town, and removed to the world- 
renowned Shcpheard’s Hotel. 

" We did wisely. In front pf this hotel is a 
large covered space, in which people sit and 
watch the ever changing scenes of the liveliest 
street in Cairo. The costumes are endless 
in variety of shape and colour. Egyptians, 
Arabs, Bedouins, Turks, Greeks, Jews, 
Assyrians, Nubians, Maltese, and Europeans. 
The natives wear, for the men,* a white flowing, 
folding garment, which looks more like night 
than day attire. The women are in a similar 
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of the female fea- 
tures. They are 
dusky and ugly. 

One of the most 
curious sights in 
Cairo is that of the 
sais, or carriage- 
runners. "Rich people 
r employ one or two 
of these $ais to run 
in front of ‘their car- 
riages to clear the 
way. They are 
dressed in a most 
picturesque cos- 
tume, and carry a 
gold-tipped staff. On 
approaching a corner 
they shout a warning 

Froma ] arrival of thk king of Siam at rut gk/ikaii r alack iiotki, IPhotottmph . - or if anyone IS 111 

• the way. They run < 

dress, only mostly black. Their religion most gracefully, and are tine-looking fellows, 
compels them to cover their faces with a veil, Hut they do not live long, and generally die of 

concealing all but their jet-black eyes. It is heart disease the prolonged fast running, 

* extending sometimes for several hours a day, 

proving in time too much for them. They 
are private* servants, regularly engaged like 
footmen. The privilege of having two sais 
■running side by side is supposed to be limited 
to the Khedive’s relatives, high (iovernment 
officials, Army officers, and some others, 
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fastened to their headgear by a brass or 
woollen or silver nose-bridge, "which ldbks 
like a chess king or rook. The few women’s 
faces that are seen uncovered lead one to 
thanks religion which insures the concealing 
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of Cairo. 'They are narrow lanes of 
shops — if one can call places not 
much bigger than large boxes or 
wardrobes by * the name of shops. 
The owner sits cross-legged in the 
front, and his wares are qn little 
shelves around him. Every neces- 
sary and unnecessary of life is exhi- 
bited. Also the making of jewellery, 
tin- work, brass- work, saddlery, 
clothes, slippery etc., all done 
openly, with no windows. 'These 
bazaars are almost always crowded 
with people passing to and fro ; and 
it .is indeed a strange and lively 
scene. 

Perhaps the most remarkable sight 
we witnessed was at the University 
Mosque. Students from all parts of 
the world come there, many of them 
with a view to becoming 'Moham- 
medan priests. 'The mosque is, for 
the most part, without roof, and there 

squatting cross-legged, like tailors, 
on the iloor — were 6,000 men and 
youths, in classes, learning the Koran 
and other religious works. Professors 
were talking to their classes or ex- 
amining their pupils’ work. 'This was 


though, like that of the cockade in Britain, about 1 1 a.m. We were told, had we gone 
is sometimes wrongfully appropriated, at eight, we should have seen 15,000. Ihis 

The ba/nars arc, of course, the chief feature University is the one to which all Mohanv 
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medans wish to go, no matter in what country 
they live. What strikes one is the utter 
slovenliness in dress. Although many of the 
students belonged to rich families, there was 
a complete absence of any attempt to adorn 
themselves even neatly, and fine raiment was 
not # to*be seen. They all looked as if on 
getting up in the morning they simply threw 
around their bodies some folds of white, 
blue, or black drapery, put on a turban, 

. slided into sfippers* and sallied forth. 

There are live hundred mosques in Cairo, 
and it is the custom to summon the people to 
prayer by shouting from the top of the minaret 
or tower of each mosque. At six yi the morn- 
ing they are all five hundred calling the faithful 
to their devotions, and you can imagine t he 
babel there is. Besides attending mosque 
the Mohammedan has his other hours of 
prayer, and in the middle of his work, in his 
shop, ir* the street, anywhere, beforb any 
number of people, you will see him suddenly 
falling on his knees, swaying up and down, 
looking towards Mecca, and praying. He 
does not think it necessary to isolate lYimself, 
as the act of prayer is so reverenced that he 
is quite free from any risk of being disturbed. 

A most remarkable and revolting sight in 
Cairo is what is called the Fish Market. 
This quarter is inhabited by the lowest of 
the low. You can hardly call them men and 
women, they have sunk to such depravity. 
The males are in calcs, drunk with hasheesh 
— a sort of opium, which they smoke till they 
imagine themselves in 
battle, and sway sticks 
about in a helpless, stupid 
kind of way, just as if they 
were dreaming. The women 
stand or lie about the dirty, 
narrow streets, openly ply- 
ing their horrible trade. 

At eleven o’clock they are 
compelled to go inside, 
and they sit behind iron 
bars inviting passers-by to 
come into their dark dens. 

The sight is indeed a sad 
one. Ft would be im- 
possible to finc^ women 
more utterly lost to every- 
thing womanly. They are 
as degraded as they are 
ugly. It is a wonder that 
such a scene is possible 
in a ‘ country /inder British 
rule. It is only fair to say, 
however, that, since the 
British, occupation, much Frorna] 


has been done to sweep away these vice spots, 

• and doubtless more will be accomplished in 
the future. 

But for the most part Cairo is bright and 
cheerful. European cities are in many 
respects alike. Cairo has, so to speak, an 
individuality of its own. The hours slip 
rapidly by amid the varying scenes. No 
one is ever bored in .Cairo. It seenfs as if 
every nation on earth has sent its quota to 
form the great kaleidoscope. * 

Ford Cromer (.Sir Evelyn Baring), our 
Consul-General, really governs Egypt. He 
is extremely deferential to the Khedive at 
public functions, but it is well known that 
he holds the reins, and the Khedive does 
nothing without consulting him. Indeed, 
he is sometimes called the King of Egypt. 

The trip to the Pyramids is now easy, 
as a good road has been made. A ten- 
mile drive brings you to the foot of Gizeh, 4 
the greatest of them all. It is said that 
100,000 men were employed for thirty 
years over its construction —all to make a 
safe resting-place 
for the body of 
a monarch whose 


second 
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largest is Vlose to it, and almost 
equals it in size. Then come others 
of varying distances and varying 
heights, the total number still stand- 
ing reaching about fifteen. Mtmy 
visitors make the ascent of the 
great (iizch, and some are sorry for 
it afterwards ; whilst many declare 
that there is no great difficulty in 
it— and fgr the young and strong 
and agil£, perhaps there is not. It 
is astonishing to see the Bedouin 
Arabs, who are there, run up and 
down (iizch against time. The 
two fastest agreed that for a few 
shillings they would undertake to 
run up to the top of (iizch and 
down again in eight minutes. One 
of these monkey-like climbers took 
just under and the other just over 
the prescribed time. 

We referred previously to the «j 

passion of the Khedives for build- 
ing houses. One of them has even placed a 
sort of villa or bungalow just at the foot of 
the great Pyramid, altogether out of place and 
out of keeping with its surroundings. It is 
merely put there so that his friends may have 
lunch in private. A few hundred yards from 
Oi/.eh is the greatest of the Sphinxes known 
by sight to all the world. 

We must now make* a start for the Lirst 
( !jftaract. We have chartered the good ship 
Ni tom's, a small steamer with a crew of 
sixteen, with berths for eight passengers, a 
comfortable saloon, and an excellent upper 
deck extending fore and aft. It may be 
wondered where so many as sixteen sailors 
sleep on such a small ship. As a matter of 
fact, they sleep very comfortably on deck well 
wrapped up. When we go from the saloon 
aft to our beds forward, at night, we have to 
thread our way between their reclining 
forms. 

In command of our little vessel is qur 
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dragoman, Salem (Ia7.iri, who has for nearly 
twenty years in the winter been conducting 
parties up the Nile, and the rest of the year 
taking other parties through the Holy Land, 
Turkey, Greece, and elsewhere. Admirable 
Crichton was supposed to know everything 
and to do everything. So is a good drago- 
man. Salem provisions our ship, looks after 
the cook, helps to wait at the table, points 
out all the places of interest we pass, goes 
with us to the temples and tombs, knows 
every hieroglyphic in each, hires our camels 
and donkeys, keeps off the natives -who are 
for ever, men, women, children, and even 
babies, holding out their hands for back- 
sheesh pays all expenses, acts as captain of 
the ship, takes his turn at the helm, calls 
down the pipe orders to the engine-room, and 
generally superintends and bosses everything 
and everybody on board. If you wish it, he 
is quite willing and able to cut your hair and 
shave you ; and one night, when two of our 
party went ashore to 
have some billiards, 
they were not in the 
least surprised when 
th*y looked up and 
saw Salem marking 
the game. 

He is deferential 
to us, autocratic to 
the crew, and bully- 
ing tC’ the crowds 
that follow us on 
shore. In his pic- 
[Photcm*. turesque Syrian 
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dress he looks the dignified genius which he 
is. Some people who had him last year 
were so pleased with him that they took him 
to London to show him the Jubilee proces- 
sion, which he says was magnificent ; and I 
believe Jhe only regret he had. with regard to 
it w*ys that he himself was not conducting all 
the arrangements. * 

Our first stop is for the purpose of visiting 
Memphis and Sakkara. The tombs of the 
Sacred Bulls of the* latter place, and very 
many others, were discovered and excavated 
by the great French Egyptologist, M. Mariette, 
who built himself a house out in the desert, 
so as to be near his beloved labours. He 
lived there for thirty years. The tomb men- 
tioned is a great cavernous passage nearly a 
mile long, on each side of which are the 
sarcophagi of these sacred beasts. Each one 
was worshipped for twenty-five years, then 
put to dfeath and buried here, and another 
reigned in its stead. 

Pagans on the banks of the Nile wor- 
shipped all kinds of animals — cows, jackals, 
geese, crocodiles, birds especially the 1 ibis, 
the owl, and the vulture * sheep, hogs, rams, 
goats, serpents, scorpions, and even the un- 
godlike domestic, the cat. If anyone was 
known to ill-treat a pussy, he and all his family 
were burnt to ashes. This idolatry lasted 
4,000 years. In other parts of Egypt the 
rising sun, the midday sun, and the setting 
sun were all* worshipped ; and, in fact, in 
different places they seem to have set up 
gods of every con- 
ceivable and incon- 
ceivable kind. 

While visiting 
the tombs of Beni 
Hassan we heard a 
wild, wailing sound 
in the valley below, 
which turned out 
to be a native 
funeral. The pro- 
cession crossed a 
field from a village 
of mud huts to the 
cemetery* the men 
in front singing, 

“ There is no God 
but one God, and 
Mohammed was 
sent by God,” the 
children behind 
singing and • the 
women moaning 
and groaning. It 
was a weird scene. 


At Beni Hassan is the tomb of /Emcni, who 
•appears to have had a very high opinion of 
his manifold virtues, and not to be over- 
burdened with modesty in setting them forth. 
This is the inscription which runs right round 
the walls of his tomb - 

I have done all that I have said. I am a gracious 
and a compassionate man, and a rider who loves his 
town. I have passed the course of years as live ruler 
of Mch, and all the 'labour^ of the palace have been 
carried out by my hands. I have given to tfie overseers 
of the temples of the gods of Mch 3,000 bulls with 
their cows, and 1 was in favour in the palace orb 
account of it, for I carried all the products oi the milk- 
bearing cows to the palace, and no contributions to 
the king’s storehouses have been more than mine. I 
have never made a child grieve, 1 have never robbed 
the widow, I have never repulsed the labourer, 1 have 
never shut up a herdsman, I have never impressed for 
forced labour the labourers of a man- who only 
employed five men ; there was never a person miserable 
in my time, no one went hungry during my rule, for 
if there were years of scarcity I ploughed up all the 
arable land in the nomc of Mch, up toils very frontiers 
on the north and south. By this means J made its 
people live and procured for them provisions, so that 
there was not a hungry person among them. I gave 
to the widow' the same amount a* I gave to the married 
woman, and I made no distinction between the great 
and the little in all that I gave. And, behold, when 
the inundation was great, and the owners of the land 
became rich thereby, I laid no additional tax upon the 
fields. 

■ One day we stayed at a village quite un- 
known to the usual tourist, just for the sake 
of an hour’s exercise. It proved to be a 
happy thought. The place was most interest- 
ing. It consists of the usual mud huts a«d 
bazaars. It was market day, and the people 
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had come *in from the country-side and the 
edge of the desert. We created a sensation ;• 
not being a place where Cook’s steamers stop, 
the folks had probably never or seldom seen 
Britishers before. They stopped their work 
to stare at us, and when we halted at a shop 
to buy a few things, a crowd collected, and 
followed us all through our wanderings. 
The policeman on dyty took us under his 
care, and* went with us, beating off with a 
stick an} whom he thought were pressing 
ns too closely. We were quite a little 
procession. The dragoman, who had not 
landed here before, took on shore a sturdy 
boatman, who marched in front with a big 
stick. Next came Salem. 

'Then we followed with the policeman. 
The market-place was crowded with buyers 
and sellers, all squatting on the ground. 
Everybody sits tailor-fashion in Egypt, 
apparently. This was a rough, swarthy, 
grizzly crowd, and all dressed in the long 
folding garment which reaches from head to 
foot, except the children of both sexes, and 
their account at the tailor’s or dressmaker’s 
is nil. I recommend all travellers on the 
Nile, who charter their own private steamers, 
to visit some of those places where Cook’s 
tourist boats do not stop. There you see 
the real Eastern life, untouched by European 
invasion, and the curiosity you arouse in 
them and they arouse in you is mutually 
interesting. 

For this purpose, on another day we 
selected an out -of -way mud hut village, 
almost hidden behind a belt of date palms. 
It was Air away from any show-place, and had 
a difficult landing. Here we ought to see 
the dusky native in all the rough simplicity 
of his home. And so it was. Salem thought 
it wise to take two sailors with us, a pre- 
caution which we did not desire, as we 
thought six fairly muscular Christians ought 
to be able to take care of themselves. But 
any escort was quite unnecessary. The 
peoplfc were very civil, simply opened their 
eyes wide, and their mouths also, as they 
followed us around. The Sheikh, or chief 
of the village, told us that no European had 
visited them before, at £ny rate, dressed as 
we were. 

We never could have believed that the 
prosaic, inartistic appendages to the lower 
limbs of the animal man would have 
excited so thuch wondertnent; it was, indeed, 
like the name of the garment in question, 
inexpressible. 

Our next stop was at Naghr Hamadi, 
which was the extreme limit of the rail- 


way which ultimately, it is said, will reach 
Khartoum. At the station we saw a large 
number of workmen and soldiers who had 
been engaged on the ’Berber portion of the 
line, and were invalided home to Cairo. We 
were told they had been very badly fed in 
the desert, not having tasted meat for-' two 
months, and, in fact, only subsisting on hard, 
stony bread, which has to be boiled two or 
three times before the teeth, can bite it. 
Hearing this, wc bought *up all the provisions 
we could get in the station — bread, cheese, 
oranges, dates- and we gave these out to 
them as they sat or stood in open compart- 
ments waiting for the train to start. We also 
gave them cigarettes, and as the train steamed 
out they raised a tremendous cheer for us, 
something like our “Hip! hip! hurrah!” 
and we felt that for a few shillings we 
had enjoyed more genuine pleasure than 
perhaps in seeing half-a-dozen - ancient 
tombs. 

Wc once more embark on the good, albeit 
venerable, ship Ni/ocris. 

There is one, and so far only one, 
disappointment with the river. There are 
two Niles, the Blue Nile and the White 
Nile. This is the Blue Nile — but, alas ! 
it is not blue. It is a muddy brown 
caused by the deposits from the Abyssinian 
Hills. But there are always compensations 
in Nature, and if the Egyptians are deprived 
of looking upon blue waters flowing down 
their beloved river, they are at any rate con- 
soled by the fact that these selfsame deposits 
are the great cause of the fruitfulness of the 
land upon its shores. The Nile is said to 
be one of the tributaries of the river spoken 
of in the Bible which ran through the Garden 
of Eden, and then parted into four huge 
rivers and watered the earth — the other 
three being the Indus, the Tigris, and the 
Euphrates'. 

Luxor is perhaps the most interesting place 
we have seen. . Not for itself— -but because it 
is built upon the site of ancient Thebes, once 
the capital of Egypt, and, indeed, of the 
world. The Thebes of to-day consjsts of a 
few mud huts. Here is the great temple of 
Karnak— by far the finest we have seen. It 
contains one hundred and thirty-four carved 
columns, each one as large in circumference 
as the Vendome Column in Paris. It took 
about a dozen kings to complete it. The 
ancient Egyptians knew not how to rpake 
arches, so they had to choke up'their temples 
with pillars- placed no farther apart than 
would admit of one stone spanning across 
from one pillar to the other in forming the 
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being a' continuous 
dull monotone. 

To visit Thebes, 
we crossed the 
river, and spent six 
hours amongst the 
tombs and tem- 
ples. We went on 
donkeys dVer a 
high mountain of 
sand and* stone in 
the Libyan range. 
There is not a 
vestige of verdure 
in it, and yet it is 
imposing, and the 
air most exhilarat- 
ing. At the Ka- 
masseum there js 
the fallen colossal 
statue of Rameses 
II., which weighs a 
thousand tons, and 
is one solid stone. 


roof. It is said that a life was lost for every This was the Pharaoh who gave the Israelites 

stone put in its place in* Karnak temple. such a bad time. He is everywhere in evi- 

The Egyptians appear to have had no dence. He seems to have built more than 

cranes or other appliances known to the any six of the other kings, and his manifold 

modern builder. It was, so to speak. 


brute force architecture, and the 
masses of stone were only de alt with 
by the employment of enormous 
numbers of tlien and beasts. I las ing 
no scaffolding, they heaped up sand 
and earth against the building as it 
arose, and thus carried the materials. 
When finished the sand and earth 
were dug away and removed. 

In Luxor Temple is a colossal 
statue of Pharaoh Rameses II. 
Rehind him will be observed his 
wife meekly standing, her height 
scarcely reaching to the knee-cap of 
her lord and evident master, showing 
in what esteem, or want of it, women 
were held in those heathen times. 
The ladies have taught us much 
civilization since then. What 
Britisher of to-day would dare to 
have a family representation made 
in such proportions ? 

In accordance with a custom often 
followed, we gave the men a sheep 
at Assiout and another at Luxor. 
In acknowledgment, they decorated 
the ship with* palm leaves and scores 
of Chinese lanterns, and gave us an 
Arabian concert. Strange and weird 
it was?, though not very entertaining, 
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At Luxor the Consular Agent 
kindly invited us to an Oriental 
lunch. All sit on the floor round a 
table without legs. Each course is 
brought in on one dish meat, 
vegetables, etc., together- and placed 
in the centre. It is eaten w f ith the 

• fingers, with a spoon or on pieces 
of bread. 'There are- no knives or 
forks, and everyone dips in, like in 
a lucky-bag at ^i.bazadr, and takes 
what happens to come. 'The food 
was good, well cooked, and e\cn 
tasty, but the method of eating it is 
not conducive to the stimulating of 
British appetites. 

We have been much struck with 
the primitive way they do many 
things on the banks of this great 
river. Round great: fields of doora 
a sort of Indian corn &ft. high, 
you will see half a dozen men on 

* high mounds aiming at sparrows 
with slings and stones, identically 
the same as that with which David 
ended OoliatITs career. They do 
not often hit them, but it frightens 
them off. A couple of ugly scare- 
crows made to turn with the wind 
would answer the same purpose, and 
these six men on each field could 


• • be working at something else, 

wojjjcs have given him the name of Ramoses Every few hundred yards men $re seen pull- 
the Croat. All the way from (.'airo to the ing up water, for irrigating the fields, by means 

Cataract the name 


w h i c h i s m o s t 
constantly on the 
dragoman’s lips is 
Rameses II. He 
was flic father of 
the P h a r a o h 
whose hosts were 
drowned in the 
Red Sea. 

As stated at the 
outset, there will 
be no room in this 
skeleton sketch to 
describe the anti- 
quities of this 
ancient land. Of 
the great ruins of 
Tel - el - Amarna 
Sohag, Abydos, 
Denderah 4sneh, 
Elkab, Edfon, and 
Komombos no- 
thing has been 
said. 

Vol. XV. -40 
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of a weighted pole resting on a crossbar. The 
men —sometimes two, three, or even four 
men -pull the bucket down and fill it, then 
the weight raises it again, and the water is 
emptied into a basin. Above is another 
man— 1 or more — getting it into a higher 
basin, « and perhaps a third still higher. 
It r is then run in channels over the fields. 
One would have thought that suction or 
force-pum p s 
would have done 
twice the work, 
with a sixth part 
of the labour, but 
as the irrigation 
is under the 
supervision of the 
British Govern- 
ment official ex- 
perts, it is to be 
presumed that it 
is fount^ the best 
available. There 
is some talk of 
utilizing the force 
of the First Cata- 
ract for irrigating 
purposes. Except 
during the inun- 
dations, which 
are caused by 
the rain and the 
melted snow 
coming cfown 
from the Abys- 
sinian moun- 
tains, and which 
last from June 
till September, 
the crops are en- 
tirely dependent 
for moisture on artificial means. 

The demand for backsheesh is everywhere ; 
it is the first word a baby is taught to say, 
before even “ father ” or “ mother, !> and tiny 
ones in arms hold out their hands and lisp it 
long before they know what it means. People 
even going about their ordinary work will put 
down their burdens to ask for backsheesh. 
The old, the young, the halt, the lame, the 
blind, and even c the strong and healthy utter 
the same cry, which appears to be the watch- 
word of the country. It means literally “ the 
sprinkling of iron,” which metal was formerly 
used as coin. A nickel worth about a fifth of 
a halfpenny used to be sufficient, but British 
and American tourists by their lavishness 
have made the natives dissatisfied with less 
than half a piastre (ij^d.). But the best way 


is to pay only for services rendered, and thus* 
discourage this tiresome and demoralizing 
wholesale beggary. To be followed in all 
your trips by a crowd asking for backsheesh 
does not adfi to your enjoyment of the study 
of Egyptology, and the only thing which 
sends them away is the application of a thick 
stick, which one is naturally averse to use. 

Our furthest point south is Phjloe, an 
island a few miles 
beyofic] the First 
Cataract. We 
started for this 
from* Assouan on 
donkeys, for, 
although there is 
a train, the back 
of the useful 
moke is much 
the best way to 
go, as he gives 
you a comfort* 
able seat and 
takes you about 
seven miles 
aerdss the Ara- 
bian desert. The 
train also tra- 
verses part of the 
desert, but is not 
a very inviting 
c o n v e y a nee. 
First and second 
class are very 
poor, and as for 
the third -- the 
passengers have 
to sit on the top 
of the loaded 
open tracks. 
This morning, 
when I saw them off, about fifty of them 
were enjoying the delights of sitting on 
coal. As there is no chance of rain, and 
they can stand any amount of sun, this is not 
jferhaps so dreadful as the Midland, third- 
class dining-car passenger might regard it ; 
still, it is not luxury. 

But to return to our donkeys. Our first 
stop was at, perhaps, the most ancient quarry 
in Africa. This supplied the huge monoliths 
which form the obelisks now in London, 
Paris, New York, and Thebes. There is 
one splendid piece of granite about the same _ 
size lying down. It was formerly ^11 one stone, ! 
but Salem tells us tfiat the Romans lately cut 
it in two. Asked what “lately” meant, he 
replied, “ About 300 years h.c.” After all, 
the affairs of life are largely matters of degree 
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and proportion, and a man who has been in course, is very dry, is also bracing. After 

the habit of talking about thousands of years desecrating the beautiful ruins of the Temple 

has a contempt for mere hundreds n.c. Near of bhike by spreading out a luncheon in 

here is the sacred cemetery, situated on the them, and regretting that the frailties of 

modern flesh so 
much clashed with 
the study of ancient 
history, we started in 
our boat for the trip 
so long looked for- 
ward to -the shoot- 
ing of the Cataract, 
before taking the 
rapids ourselves, we 
landed in order to 
see about a dozen 
natives dive in and 


battlefield where the 
Mohammedan hosts 
were slain by the 
Christian and heathen 
allied forces. Next to 
Mecca this is regarded 
of all burying - places 
with the greatest rever- 
ence, and one of the r 
most profound oaths a 
Mohammedan can take 
is when he swears by 
the sacred,, cemetery of 
Assouan. 

The ride across the 
desert is most exhilarat- 
ing; the air, which, of 
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swim or ride through them on big blocks 
of wood. This is one of the funniest sights. 
One after the other they jump in, and, shout- 
ing and singing as they ride the boiling surf, 
all come safely out into comparatively smooth 
water. And then, saving their best perform- 
ance irf order to get double payment, they 
offer to dive from a rock about 30ft. high 
into the Cataract. This they did with great 
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skill and confidence, and buffeted through 
the swirling waves as before. 

Some people are disappointed that there 
are no perpendicular falls as at Schaffhauscn ; 
but of course, if there were, it would be 
impossible for boats to shoot them. 'J’hese 
rapids are more like the river above Niagara 
Falls, which rushes down around numberless' 
rocks, making eddies and whirlpools as it 
pursues its angry course. 

There is a very black spot in Assouan, which 
is depressing. A prison is there, nearly all 
the inmates of which are murderers. They 
work a good deal on the river front unloading 
vessels, and always in heavy, clanging chains. 
Visitors stop and stare at them for a long 
time, out of somewhat morbid curiosity at 
seeing a hundred murderers pass them in 
single fiie, and who are utterly callous of this 
want of respect for possible feelings of shame. 
They are all there for life, with never a vestige 
of hope of liberty. 

The Nitocris now starts on her return 
trip, with a great difference in her speed. 
Going towards the Cataract we have been 
all ■ the time working against 1 stream/ and 


only making six or seven rnile^ an hour. 
f , Going back with the current, about double 
that rate of progress is easily maintained. 
On leaving Assouan we had an unpleasant 
experience, which one is always liable to on 
the Nile. VVe ran aground on a sand-bank. 
Our own sailors could not get us off, so 
thirty or forty men w r ere sent for c f rom shore, 
and pulled all together at a rope attached 
to an anchor, and 
so released us. 
Two of our party 
were playing ches§, 
and another came 
up and asked, 

“ Whose move is 
it?” “ It’s the ship’s 
turn to move,” was 
the reply ; “ we’ve 
been here for thrc£ 
hours.” 

Between Assouan 1 
and Luxor are the 
Chari Mountains, 
interesting from the 
fact that the sand- 
stone used in con- 
structing all the 
temples on the Nile 
was quarried here, 
^ach king has put an inscription on a panel 
stating When and where he used the stoyie. 
From here we steam back rapidly. The 
friendly stream, after resisting us so long, how 
works almost as hard for us as the engines, 
whilst the beautiful full moon lights up hill 
and dale and river far into the night. 

And so we come once again to Cairo, full 
of enthusiasm for the enjoyment we have 
had, and our memories stored with recollec- 
tions that will linger there for many a day. 

To have a quiet life upon the smooth 
waters ; to know as you go to bed at night 
that when you wake in the morning the sun 
will be streaming through the windows of 
your room, and that you will be able to' 
enjoy all day its warm and constant rays ; 
to have no fear of rain or snow or fog; 
to inhale genial, yet invigorating, air ; to 
look, hour by hour, upon an ever-changing 
panorama ; to find <v these happy and healthy 
days pass by amidst the oldest and greatest 
temples and monuments the world has ever 
known - these are the temptations presented 
to those who are able to go frojm Cairo to 
Cataract. 


U Ji. SrJtah. 


[Next mouth an article will appear hy Sir George Newnes describing a journey to Jerusalem. ] 
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I'Hli EX-EMPRKSS j 

OF RUSSIA. I 

■ '"I ARIA DAG- i; 
l MAR, who |i 

f was married ',! 

in 1866 to jj 

— ' the late Czar, j] 

Alexander III., is the 
daughter of the King of 
Denmark, and the sister, 
therefore, of the Princess j i 

of Wales and the King 
of Gfeece. Nearly thirty From u Photo. I'll M 

years of the anxious life 
which every Czarina has 

of necessity to undergo, !_- — 

has failed to rob Her* 

Majesty of her beauty. 

She has always shrunk somewhat from pub ic 
affairs, but this has served to make her the 
more powerful in the home of her family, ana 
the more ‘popular with the Russian people. 
She has caused her children to he trained 
and educated with a severe absence ot a 
fioftening luxury, and it is pleasing to rcca 
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MR. UNLEV SAM BOURNE. 


sixteen years of age Linlev ! 

Sain l)ou me, of Punch fame, went p „ 

”V/'v\ X"^'- From a rhotn. hu I'ahmr. Iunwtwifi>. 

'jnh?r £ Ok as gentleman apprentice to the 

Marine Engine Works of Messrs. and Burnand — in addition to whi< 

iVnn, of (Jreenwich He was has also illustrated a number of books, 

there tor six years, going through 
the whole of the routine, and 
working hard as a practical engi- 
neer. '1'he extraordinary accuracy 
in all the details of his drawings 
is distinctly traceable to that early 
training. Through Mr. Herman 
Reed he was introduced to Mark 
Lemon, the then editor of Punch, 


from a Photo. hy Charles It. Taylor, Strand. 

arid his first drawing appeared 
in that paper in April, 1^67. 
Mr. Vkimbourne can well be proud 
of the fact that he has never 
missed a week since. He has 
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BISHOP OK CHICHESTER. 

Horn 1840. 

S-SB 1 IK RIOUT REV. 
V 3 ERNEST ROEAND 
% •*?$ \VI EBE R FORCE, 
I). I)., Bishop of Chi- 
Chester since 1K95, is 
the son of the Right Rev. Samuel 
Wilberforee, Uishop of Winchester. 
Kducated at Fxcter Oollegc, Ox • 
ford, he became ( 'urate of Oiiddes- 
d(?n in 1864, Vicar ol Middleton 


tu- 
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Emm a Hutto, by Hilln <P Sunnier*, Ujtfonl. 

Stoney, Oxfordshire, in 1866. He was ^ap- 
pointed sSb-Almoner tt) the Queen in 1871. 
From 1873 to 1878 he was Vicar of Seaforth, 
Liverpool, and Canon- Residentiary of Win- 
chester from 1877 to 1882, in which year he 
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Miss Cayley s Adventures. 

By Grant Ai.i.en. 

I. THE ADVENTURE OK THE CANT AN K E R () US OLD EADY. 


N the day when 1 found myself 
with twopence; in my pocket, I 
naturally made up my mind to 
go round the world. 

It was my step father’s death 
that drove me to it. 1 had 
never seen my step father. Indeed, I never 
thought of him as anything more than even 
Colonel Watts Morgan. I owed him nothing 
except my poverty. He married my dear 
m,other when I was a girl at school in 
Switzerland ; and he proceeded to spend her 
little fortune, left at her sole disposal by my 
father’s will, in paying his gambling debts. 
After that, he carried my dear mother off to 
Burma ; and when he and the climate between 
them had succeeded in killing her, he 'made 
up for his appropriations cheaply by allowing 
me just enough to send me to Girton. So, 
when the Colonel died, in the year I was 
leaving college, I- did not think it netvssary 
to go into mourning for him. Especially 
as he chose the precise moment when my 
allowance was due, and bequeathed me 
nothing but his consolidated liabilities. 

“Of course you will teach," said Elsie 
Pctheridge, when 1 explained my affairs to 
her. “'Then; is a good demand just now for 
high-school teachers. ’’ 

I looked at her, aghast. “ 7 each ! Elsie," 
I cried. (I had come up to town to settle 
her in at her unfurnished lodgings.) k *I)id 
you say leach / 'That’s just like you dear 
good schoolmistresses ! You go to Cam- 
bridge, and get examined till the heart and 
life have .been examined out of you; then 
you say to yourselves at the end of it all, 

4 Let me see ; what am I good for now? Em 
just about lit to go away and examine other 
people!* 'That’s what our Principal would 
call 4 a vicious circle’ if one could ever 
admit there was anything vicious at all about 
you, dear. No, Elsie, my child, I do not 
propose to teach. Nature did not cut me 
out for "a high school teacher. I couldn’t 
swallow a poker if I tried for weeks. Pokers 
don’t agree with me. My dear, between our 
selves, I am a bit of a rebel.” 

“ You are, Brownie,” she answered, pausing 
in her papering, with her sleeves rolled up — 
they called me “ Brownie,” partly because of 
my Complexion, but partly because they could 
never understand me. “\Ve all knew that 
long ago.” 

I laic) down the paste-brush and mused- 


44 Do yoi? remember, Elsie,” I said, 
staring hard at the paper-board, “when I 
first went to Girton, how all you girls wore 
your hair quite straight, in neat smooth 
coils, plaited up at the back about the size 
of a pancake ; anti how of £ sudden 
1 burst in upon you, like a tropieal hurri- 
cane, and demoralized you ; and how. 
after three days of me, some of the dear 
innocents began with awe to cut themselves 
artless fringes, while others went out in fear 
and trembling and surreptitiously purchased 
a pair of curling-tongs ? 1 was a bomb shell 

in'your midst in those days ; why, you your- 
self were* almost afraid at first to speak to me." 

“ You see, you had a bicycle,” Elsie put 
in, smoothing the half papered wall ; “and in 
those days, of course, ladies didn’t yet bicycle. 
You must admit, Brownie, dear, it urns a 
startling innovation. You terrified us so. 
And yet, after all, there isn’t much harm in 
you.” 

44 1 hope not,” l said, devoutly. “ I was 
before my time, that was all ; at present, 
even, a curate’s wife may blamelessly bicycle.” 
^ * But if you don't teach,” Elsie went on, 
gazing at me with those wondering big 
blue eyes of hers, “whatever will you do, 
Brownie?” Her horizon was bounded by 
the scholastic circle. 

44 1 haven't the faintest idea,” I answered, 
continuing to paste. 44 Only, as I can’t 
trespass upon your elegant hospitality for life, 
whatever I mean to do, I • must begin doing 
this morning, when we’ve finished the paper- 
ing. I couldn’t teach ” (teaching, like mi.uve, 
is the refuge of the incompetent) ; “and I 
don't, if possible, want to sell bonnets.” 

“As a milliner’s girl?” Elsie asked, with 
a face of red horror. 

« 4 As a milliner’s girl ; why not ? ’Tis an 
honest calling. Eads’ daughters do it* now. 
But you needn’t look so shocked. I tell you, 
just at present, I am not contemplating it.” 

“ 'Then what do you comem plate ? ” 

I paused and reflected. “ I am here in 
London,” 1 answered, gazing rapt at the 
ceiling; “London, whose streets are paved 
with gold though it looks at first sight like 
muddy flagstones ; London, the greatest and 
richest city in the world, when* an ad’ven . 
turous soul ought surely to find some loop- 
hole for an adventure. (That piece is hung 
crooked, dear ; we must take it down again.) 

I have a Plan, therefore, I submit myself to 
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fate ; or, if you prefer it, I leave my future 
in the hands of Providence. I shall go out 
this morning, as soon as l 5 ve ‘ cleaned myself,’ 1 
and embrace the first stray enterprise that 
offers. Our Bagdad teems with enchanted 
carpets. Let one but float myVav, and, hi, 
presto, 1 sci/e it, I go where glory or a 
modest competence waits me. 1 snatch at 
the first off A, the first hint of an opening.” 

Klsifl stared at me, more aghast and more 
puzzled tlvjn ever. “ l!ut, how ? ” she asked. 
“Where? When? You are so strange! 
W hat will you do to find one? ” 

“ Put on my hat and walkout,'’ I answered. 

“ Nothing could be simpler. This citv bursts 
with enterprises and surprises. Strangers from 
east and west htirrv through it in all directions. 
Omnibuses traverse ii from end to end, e\< n, 

1 am told, to Islington and Putney : within, 
folk sit face to fin e who never saw one another 
before in tiled r lives, and who mav never see 
one another again, or, on the contrary, mav 
pass the test of their days together.” 

I had a lovely harangue all pat in mv 
head, in much the same 
strain, on the infinite possi- 
bilities of entertaining angels 
unawares, in cabs, on the 
Underground, in the Aerated 
Bread shops , but Klsie’s 
widening eyes of horror pulled 
me up short like a hansom 
in Piccadilly when the in- 
exorable upturned hand 
of the policeman cheeks 
•, l. “Oh, Brownie,” 
she cried, drawing- 
back, “ you don't mean / 
to tell me you're going { 
to ask the first young 
man t you meet in an 
omnibus to many you ?” 

I s h r i e k e d v itii 
laughter. “ Klsie. ' 
cried, kissing her lear 
yellow little head, 

“ you are immovable. 

You never will learn 
what I mean. You 
don’t understan l 
the language. No, 
no ; I am going out, 
simply in search of 

adventure. What adventure may come, I 
have not at this moment the faintest concep- 
tion. Thc # fun lies in ihc search, the un- 
certainty, the toss-up of it. What is the 
good of being penniless —with the trifling 
exception of twopence — unless you are pre- 

Vol. xv. — 41. 


pared toficcopt your position in the spirit of 
a masked ball at Covent Carden ?” 

>w l have never been to one,” Klsie put in. 

“Craeious heavens, neither have 1 ! W hat 
on earth do you take me for? But I mean 
to see where fate will lead me.” 

“ I may go with you? '' Klsie pleaded. 

"Certainly not, my child,” 1 answeml 
she was three years older than I, so 1 had 
the right to patroni/e her. “ That would 
spoil all. Your dear little fip*e would be 
<|uiir enough to scare aWay a timid adven- 
ture.” She knew what I meant. It was 
gentle and pensive, but ; t lacked initiative. 

So, when we had finished that wall, I put 
on mv best fc hat, and strolled out by mys«lL 
into Kensington Cardens. 

I am told 1 ought to have been terribly 
alarmed at the straits in which I found my- 
self a gill of tweni\ one, alone in the wot’ t, 
and onlv twopence shoit of penniless, with- ail 
a Iricrtd to protect, a relation to counsel, her. 
(I don't count Aunt Susan, who lurked in 
ladylike indigence at Blaekheath, and whose 
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counsel was given away too profusely to 
everybody to allow of one’s placing any 
very high value upon it.) But, as a matter 
of fact, I must admit I was not in the Jeast 
alarmed. Nature had endowed me with 
a profusion of crisp black hair, and plenty 
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of high spirits. If my eyes had been like 
Elsie’s — that liquid blue which looks out 
upon life with mingled pity and amazement 
I might have felt as a girl ought to feel under 
such conditions ; but having large dark eyes, 
with a hrit of a twinkle in them, and being as 
well able to pilot a bicycle as any girl of my 
acquaintance, I have inherited or acquired an 
outlook on the world which distinctly leans 
rather towards cheeriness than despondency. 
I croak with, difficulty. So I accepted my 
plight as an amusing experience, affording 
full scope for the congenial exercise of 
courage and ingenuity. 

How boundless are the opportunities of 
-Kensington Hardens — the Round Pond, the 
winding Serpentine, the mysterious seclusion 
of the Dutch brick Palace, (lenii swarm 
there. .It is a land of romance, bounded on 
the north by the Abyss of Bayswater, and 
on the south by the Amphitheatre of the 
Albert Hall. But for a centre of adventure 1 
chose the Long Walk ; it beckoned me soim 
what as the North W est Passage 1 beckoned 
my seafaring ancestors the hueraneering 
mariners of Elizabethan Devon. I sat* down 
on a chair at the foot of an old elm with a 
poetic hollow, prosaically filled by a utilitarian 
plate of galvanized iron. 'Two ancient ladies 
were seated on the other side already very 
grand-looking dames, with the haughty and 


exclusive ugliness of the English aristocracy 
in its later stages. For frank hideousness, 
commend me to the noble dowager. They 
were talking confidentially as I sat down ; 
the trilling episode of iny approach did not 
suffice to stem the full stream of their con- 
versation. 'I’he great ignore the intrusion of 
their inferiors. 

“Yes, it’s a terrible nuisance*” the eldest 
and ugliest of the two observed- she was a 
high born lady, with a distinctly cantankerous 
east of countenance. She had ;t Roman 
nose, and her skin was wrinkled like a wilted 
apple : she wore coffee coloured point lace in 
her bonnet, with a complexion to match. 
“ But what could I do, mv dear? I simply 
couldn't put up with such insolence. So I 
looked her straight hack in the. face — oh, she 
quailed, 1 can tell you ; and I said to 
her, in my iciest wire -you know how icy 
I can be when occasion demands it” — the 
second old lady nodded an ungrudging 
assent, as if perfect e- prepared to admit her 
friend’s gift of iei'wss *■ T said to her, 
‘(’elestinc, \ou can take your month’s 
wages, and half an hour to get out of this 
house.’ And she di pped me a deep rever- 
ence, and she answered : 'Our, mad a me ; 
mere/ bcaucoup , madamc ; jc uc desire pas 
s madamc.' And out she flounced. So 
tjerc was the end of it.” 
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“ Still, you go to Schlangenbad on 
Monday ? ” 

“ That’s the point. On Monday. If it 
weren’t for the journey, I should have been 
glad enough to be rid of the minx. I’m 
glad as it is, indeed ; for a more insolent, 
independent, answer-you-baek-again young 
woman, with a sneer of her own, I never 
saw, Amelia* -but I must get to Schlangenbad. 
Now, there the difficulty comes in. On the 
one hand,»if I engage a maid in London, 1 
have the*choice of two evils. I must either 
take a trapesing English girl — and T know 
by experience that an English girl on the 
Continent is a vast deal worse than no maid 
at all : you have to wait upon //tv*, instead of 
her waiting upon you ; she gets seasick on 
the crossing, and when she reaches France 
or Germany, she hates the meals, and site 
can’t speak the language, so that she's always 
calling you in to interpret for her in her 
, private differences with the Jilk-de-chamkre 
and the landlord : or else I must pick 
up a French maid in London, and I know 
equally by experience that the Frenc h maids 
one engages in London are invariably dis- 
honest- more dishonest than the rest even ; 
they’ve come here because they have no 
character elsewhere, and they think you aren’t 
likely to write and inquire of their last mfrlresss 
in Toulouse or St. Petersburg. Then, agifi^ 
on the other hand, I can’t wait to get a 
Gretchen, an unsophisticated little Gretehen 
of # the 'Faun us at 
Schlangenbad I sup- 
pose there are unso- 
phisticated girls in 
Germany still — • made 
in Germany -they 
don’t make ’em any 
longer in England, I’m 
sure -like everything 
else, the trade in rustic 
innocence has been 
driven fro m the 
country. I can’t wait 
to get. a Gretchen, as I 
should like to do, of 
course, because I 
simply daren't under- 
take to cross the Chan- 
nel alone and go 
all that long journey 
by Ostend or Calais, 

Brussels and Co- 
logne, to# Schlan- 
genbad.” 

“You could get 
a temporary maid,” 


her friend suggested, in a lull of the 
tornado. 

The Cantankerous Old Lady flared up. 

“ Yes, and have my jewel-case stolen ! Or 
find she was an English girl without one 
word of German. Or nurse her on -the boat 
when I want to give my undivided attention 
to my own misfortunes. No, Amelia, I* call 
it positively unkind of you to suggest such a 
thing. You’re so unsympathetic ! I put my 
foot down there. I will not take any tem- 
poiary person.” # • 

I saw my chance. This was a delightful 
idea. Why not start for Schlangenbad with 
the Cantankerous Old Lady? 

Of coursy, l had not the slightest, intention 
of taking a lady’s-maid's place for a per- 
manency. Nor even, if it comes to that, as 
a passing expedient. But if I wanted to go 
round the world, how could I do better than 
set out by the Rhine country ? The- Rhine 
leads \ou on to the Danube, the I Danube to 
the Black Sea, the Black Sea to Asia ; and so 
by way of India, China, and Japan, you reach 
the Pacific and San Francisco ; whence one 
returns quite easily by New York and the 
White Star Liners. 1 began to feel like a 
globe-trotter already ; the Cantankerous Old 
Lady was the thin end of the wedge the first 
rung of the ladder ! 

1 leaned around the coiner of the tree and 
spoke. “Excuse me,” I said, in my sua vest voice, 


“ but I think I see a way out of your difficulty.” 



‘“EXCUSE ME,’ I SAID, ‘UUT I THINK I SEE A WAY OUT OK YOL’K DIFFICULTY.*"** 
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My first impression was that the Can- 
tankerous Old Lady would go off in a fit of 
apoplexy. She grew purple in the face with 
indignation and astonishment, that a casual 
outsider should venture to address her ; so 
much so, indeed, that for a second 1 almost 
regretted my well-meant interposition. Then 
she scanned me up and down, as if Tpvere a 
girl in a mantle shop, and she contemplated 
buying either me or the mantle. At last, 
catching my eye, she thought better ot it, 
and burst out laughing. 

“What do you mean by this eavesdrop- 
ping ? ” she asked. 

I flushed up in turn. “ This is a public 
tplace,” I replied, with dignity : “and you 
spoke in a tone which was hardly designed 
for the strictest privacy, besides, 1 desired 
to do you a service.’’ 

The Cantankerous Old Lady regarded me 
once more from head to foot. 1 did not 
quail. 'I lien she turned to her companion. 
“The girl has spirit,'' she remarked, in an 
encouraging tone, as if she were discuss- 
ing some absent person. “ Upon my word, 
Amelia, I rather. like the look of her. Well, 
my good woman, what do you want to 
suggest to me ? ’ 

“Merely this,'’ I replied, bridling up and 
crushing her. “I am a (iirton girl, an 
officer’s daughter, and l have nothing in 
particular to do for the moment. 1 don't 
object to going to Schlangenbad. 1 would 
convoy you over, as companion, or lady help, 
or anything else you (Loose to call if ; I 
would remain with vou there fora week, till 
you could arrange with your Gretehen, pre- 
sumably unsophisticated ; and then I would 
leave you. Salary is unimportant : my fare 
suffices. I accept the chance as a cheap 
opportunity of attaining Schlangenbad.” 

The yellow-faced old lady put up her long- 
handled tortoise-shell eyeglasses and inspected 
me all over again. “Well, 1 declare,” she 
murmured. “What are girls coming to, I 
wonder? Girton, you say; (iirton! That 
place at Cambridge ! Vou speak Greek, of 
course ; but how about German ? ” 

“Like a native,” 1 answered, with cheerful 
promptitlide. “ I was at school in Canton 
Berne ; it is a mother tongue to me.” 

“ No, no,” the old lady went on, fixing her 
keen small eyes on my mouth. “ Those 
little lips could never frame themselves to 
‘ schlecht ’ or 4 wunderschdn ’ ; they were not 
cut out for it.” 

“ ‘Pardon me,” I answered,* in Gferfnan. 
“What I say, that l mean. The never-to-be- 
forgotten ' music of the Fatherland’s-speech 


has on my infant ear from the first-beginning 
impressed itself.” 

The old lady laughed aloud. 

“ Don’t jabber it to me, child,” she cried. 
“ 1 hate the lingo. It’s the one tongue on 
earth that even a pretty girl’s lips fail to 
render attractive. You yourself make faces 
over it. What’s your name, young woman ? ’’ 

“ Lois Cayley.” 

“ Lois ! //>W a name ! I never heard of 

any Lois in my life before, except r Timothy’s 
grandmother. You're not anybody's grand- 
mother, are you ? " 

“ Not to mv knowledge,”! answered, gravely. 

She burst out laughing again. 

“ Well, you'll do, I think,'’ she said, catch- 
ing mv arm. “That big mill down yonder 
hasn't ground the originality altogether out of 
you. I adore originality. It was clever of you 
to catch at the suggestion of this arrange- 
ment. Lois Cayley, you say ; any relation of 
a madcap Captain < ayley whom 1 used once 
to know', in the born second Highlanders ? ” 

“ His daughter,’ 1 answered, (lushing, bor 
I was proud of my f at her. 

“ Ha ! I remem her ; he died, poor fellow ; 
he was a good soldier— and his 1 felt she 
was going to say “his fool of a widow,” but 
a glance from me quelled her; “ his widow 
went? and married that good looking scape- 
g»;*«ce, Jack Watts Morgan. Never marry 
a man, mv dear, with a double barrelled 
name and no visible means of subsistence : 
above all, if he's generally known by a nick- 
name. So you're poor Tom Cayley’s daughter, 
are you? Well, well, we can settle this little 
matter between us. Mind, I’m a person who 
always expects to have my own way. If you 
come with me to Schlangenbad, you must do 
as I tell you.'’ 

“I think I could manage it for a week,” 

T answered, demurely. 

She smiled at my audacity. We passed 
on to terms. They were quite satisfactory. 
She wanted no references. “ I >o 1 look like 
a jvoman who cares about a reference? You 
take mv fancy ; that ’-s the point ! And poor 
bom ('ayley ! But, mind, I will not be 
contradicted.” 

“And your name and address?” I asked, 
after we had settle^ preliminaries. 

A faint red spot rose quaintly in the centre 
of the Cantankerous Old Lady’s sallow cheek. 
“ My dear,” she murmured, “ my name is 
the one thing on earth I’m really ashamed 
of. My parents ch(vse to inflict npon me the 
most odious label that human ingenuity ever 
devised for a Christian soul ; and I’ve not had 
courage enough to burst out and change it.” 
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> ' A gleam # of intuition flashed across me. up our sleeves again and get on with the 
“ Vou don’t “mean to say,” I exclaimed, “ that dado.” 

you're called Georgina ? ” * “ But, Brownie, you’ll want to he getting 

The Cantankerous Old Cady gripped my your own things ready. Remember, you're 
arm hard. “ What an unusually intelligent off to Germany on Monday.” 
girl!” she broke in. “How on earth did I shrugged my shoulders. Tis a foreign 
you guess? It is Georgina.” trick 1 picked up in Switzerland. .“What 

“Bellow-feeling,'' I answered. “So is mine, have I got to get ready? 5 ’ I asked. “ I wn’t 

Georgina Lots. Hut as l quite agree with go out and buy a complete summer outfit in 

you as fo the atrocity ol # such conduct, I have bond Street for twopence. Now, don’t look 

suppressed# the Georgina. It ought to be at me like that: be practical, Llsie, and 

made penfll to send innocent girls into the let me help you paint thw dado.” f or unless 

world so burdened.” 1 helped her, poor Llsie could never have 

“ My opinion to a T! You are really an finished it herself I cut out half her clothes 

exceptionally sensible young woman, 'flu re’s for her ; her own ideas were almost entirely 

my name and address ; I start on Monday.” limited to djfferential calculus. And cutting-"*, 

I glanced at her card. The very copperplate out a blouse bv differential calculus is weary, 

was noisy. “Lady Georgina Kawiey, 4 p, uphill work for a high school teacher. 

Kortoseue Crescent, W.” By Monday 1 had papered and furnished 

.It had taken us twenty minutes to arrange the rooms, and was ready to start on my 

our protocols. As I walked off, well pleased, voyage of exploration. 1 met the Cantanker- 

# Lady Georgina’s friend ran after me quickly. ous Old Lady at Charing Cross, by*appoint- 
“ You must take care," she* said, in a warn- ment, and proceeded to take charge of her 
ing voice. “ You’ve caught a Tartar." luggage and tickets. 

“So I suspect,” I answered. k ‘ But a week Oh my, how fussy she was! “You will 
in Tartary will be at least an experience.” drop rtiat basket ! 1 hope you have got 

“She has an awful temper.” through tickets, ruYt Malines, not by Brussels - 

“That's nothing. So have I. Appalling, I won’t go by Brussels. You have to change 

I assure you. And if it comes to blows. I’m then*. Now, mind you notice how much the 

bigger and younger and stronger than shTbs.”* luggage weighs in Lnglish pounds, and make 

“Well, L wish you well out of it." the man at the office give you a note of it to 

“Thank you. It is kind of you to 
give me this warning. But I think I can 
take, care of myself I come, you see, 
of a military family.” 

* I nodded my thanks, and strolled 
back to If Isle’s. Dear little Llsie was 
in transports of surprise when I related 
my adventure. 

“ Will you really go ? And what will 
you tk), my dear, when you get there* ? ” 

“ I haven’t a notion/' I answered ; 

“ but, anyhow, I shall have got there." 

“ Oh, Brownie, you might starve ! ” 

“ And I might starve in London. In 
either place, I have only two hands and 
one head to help me.” • 

“ But, then, here you are among 
friends. You might stop with me for 
ever.” 

I kissed her fluffy forqjhead. “ You 
good, generous little Llsie,” I cried ; 

“ 1 won't stop here one moment after I 
have finished the painting and papering. 

I came here to help you. I couldn't 
go on eatiwg your hard-earned bread 
and doing nothing. I know how sweet 
you are; but the last thing I want is to 
add to your burdens. Now let us roll 
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check those horrid Belgian porters. «■ They’ll 
charge you for dou'ble the weight, unless you 
reduce it at once to kilogrammes. J know 
their ways. Foreigners have no consciences. 
They just go to the priest and confess, you 
know, and wipe it all out, and start fresh again 
on. a career of crime next morning. I’m sure 
I don’t know why I ever go abroad. The only 
country in the world fit to live in is England. 
No mosquitoes, no passports, no- goodness 
gracious, child, don’t let that odious man bang 
about my hat-box! * .Have you no immortal 
soul, porter, that you crush other people’s 
property as if it was blackberries ? No, I will 
not let you take this, Lois ; this is my jewel- 
, it contains all that remains of the Fawley 

family jewels. 1 positively decline to appear at 
Schlangenbad without a diamond to my back. 
This never leaves my hands. It’s hard enough 
nowadays to keep body and >kirt together. 
Have you secured that coupe at Osiernl? ’’ 

We got into our first-class carriage. It was 
clean and comfortable ; but the ( Ymtankerous 
Old Lady made the porter mop the Hour, and 
fidgeted and worried till we slid out of the 
station. Fortunately, the only other occupant 
of the compartment was a most urbane and 
obliging Continental gentleman I say Conti- 
nental, because I never quite made out 
whether he was French, German, or Austrian 
— who was anxious in every way to meet 
Lady Georgina’s wishes. Did madnme desire 
to have the window' open ? Oh, certainly, 
with pleasure,; the day was so sultry, (dosed 
a little more? Parfaitemcnt , there was a 
current 01 air, il jaut Pad nidi re. Madame 
would prti _t the corner ? No ? Then perhaps 
she would like this valise for a footstool ? 
Penndtez — just thus. A cold draught runs 
so often along the floor in railway carriages. 
This is Kent that we traverse ; ah, the 
garden of 1 England ! As a diplomat, he 
knew every nook of Europe, and he echoed 
the mot he had accidentally heard drop from 
madame’s lips on the platform : no country 
in the world so delightful as England ! 

“ Monsieur is attached to the Embassy in 
London?” Lady Georgina inquired, growing 
affable. 

He twirled his grey moustache : a waxed 
moustache of ^great distinction. “ No, 
madame : I have quitted the diplomatic 
service : I inhabit London now pour mon 
ngnment. Some of my compatriots call it 
trisfe : for me?, I find it the most fascinating 
capital in Europe. What gaiety ! What 
movement ! What poetry ! What mystery ! ’ 

“If mystery means fog, it challenges the 
world,” I interposed. 


He gazed at me with fixed eyes. “Yes, 
mademoiselle,” he answered, i’n quite . a 
'different and markedly chilly voice. . “..What- 
ever your great country attempts— were it only 
a fog — it achieves consummately.” 

1 have quick intuitions. I felt the 
foreign gentleman took an instinctive dislike 
to me. 

To make up for it, he talked much, and 
with animation, to Lady Georgina. ' They 
ferreted out friends in common,, and were 
as much surprised at it as people always 
are at that inevitable experience. 

“ Ah, yes, madame, I recollect him well 
in Vienna. J wnt, there at the time, attached 
to our Legation. He! was a charming man ; 
you read his masterly paper on the Central 
Problem of the Dual Empire?” 

“ You were in Vienna then ! ” the Can- 
tankerous Old Ladv mused back. “Lois, 
my child, don’t stare -she had covenanted 
from the first to call me Lois, as my father’s 
daughter, and 1 < onfess I preferred it to 
being Miss Cayley d. “ We must surely have 
met. Dare I ask '.our name, monsieur?” 

i could see the foreign gentleman was 
delighted at this turn. He had played for 
it, and carried his point. He meant her 
to ask him. He had a card in his pocket, 
cony/- iiiently close : and he handed it across 
tor'hcr. She read it, and passed it on : “ M. 
fe Comte de I aro< he-sur-Loiret.” 

“ Oh,‘ I remember your name well,” the 
Cantankerous Old Lady broke in. “I think 
you knew my husband, Sir Evelyn Fawley, 
and my father, Lord Kynaston.” 

The Count looked profoundly surprised 
and delighted. “ What ! you are then Lady 
Georgina Fawley!” he ('ried, striking an 
attitude. “ Indeed, miladi, your admirable 
husband was one of the very first to exert 
his influence in my favour at Vienna. Do I 
recall him, ce cher Sir Evelyn ? If I recall him! 
What a fortunate rencounter ! I must have 
seen you some years ago at Vienna, miladi, 
though 1 had not then the great pleasure 
of making your acquaintance. But your face 
had impressed itself on my sub conscious 
self!” (I did not learn till later that the 
esoteric doctrine of the sub conscious self was 
Lady Georgina’s favourite hobby.) “The 
moment chance led me to this carriage 
this morning, 1 .said to myself, ‘That 
face, those features : so vivid, so striking : I 
have seen them somewhere. With what do 1 
connect them in the. recesses of qjy memory? 
A high-born family ; genius ; rank ; the diplo- 
matic service ; some unnameable charm ; some 
faint touch of eccentricity. Ha*! I have it. 
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Vienna, a carriage with footmen in red livery, 
a noble presence, a crowd of wits- poets, 
artists, politicians — pressing eagerly round 
the landau.* That w r as my mental picture 
as I sat and confronted you : 1 understand 
it all now; this is Lady ( ieorgina Fawley ! ” 

I thought the Cantankerous Old Lady, who 
was a shrewd person in her way, must surely 
see through \his obvious patter ; but I had 
underestimated the average human capacity 
for swallowing flattery. Instead of dismissing 
his fulsome nonsense with a contemptuous 
smile, Lady Georgina perked herself up with 
a conscious air of coquetry, and asked for 
more. “ Ves, they were delightful days in 
Vienna,” she said, simpering ; “ l was young 
then, Count ; I enjoyed life with a zest." 

“ Persons of miladi’s temperament are 
always young,” the Count retorted, glibly, 


leaning forward and gazing at her. “Crowing 
old is a foolish habit of Jhe stupid and the 
vacant. Men and women of esprit are never 
older. One learns as one -goes on in life to 
admire, not the obvious beauty of mere youth 
and health ” — he glanced across at me dis- 
dainfully-- ‘4 but the ptjofounder beauty of 
deep character in a face — that calm and 
serene beauty which is imprinted on the 
brow by experience of the emotions.” 


“ I hav# had my moments,” I.,ady Georgina 
murmured, with her head on one side. 

“I believe it, miladi,” the Count answered, 
and ogled her. 

Thenceforward to Dover, they talked 
together with ceaseless animation.* The 
Cantankerous Old Lady was capital company. 
She had a tang :n her tongue, and in »the 
course of ninety minutes she had flayed alive 
the greater part of London society, with 
keen wit and sprightliness. , 1 laughed 

against mv will at her jlMempered sallies ; 
they were too funny not to amuse, in spite of 
their vitriol. As for the Count, he was 
charmed. He talked well himself, too, and 
between them, 1 almost forgot the time t& 
we arrived at I )over. 

It was a very rough passage. The Count 
helped us to carry our nineteen hand-packages 
and four rugs on 
board ; but I no- 
ticed that, fasci- 
nated as she was 
with him, Lady 
Georgina resisted 
his ingenious efforts 
to gain possession 
of her precious 
as she 
descended the 
gangway. She clung 
to it like grim 
death, even in the 
chops of the Chan- 
nel. fortunately I 
am a good sailor, 
and when Lady 
Georgina’s sallow 
cheek began to 
grow pale, I was 
steady enough to 
supply her with hei 
shawl and hei 
smelling- bottle. 
She fidgeted and 
worried the whole 
way over. She 
would be treated 
like a vertebrate 
animal. Those horrid Belgians It ad no 
right to stick their deck-chairs just in front 
of her. The impertinence of the hussies 
with the bright red hair — a grocer’s 
daughters, she felt sure — in venturing tc 
come and sit on the same bench with her— 
the bench “for ladies only,” under the lee 0 : 
the funnel 1 * “ Ladies only,” indeed ! *Dic 
the baggages pretend they considered them 
selves ladies ? Oh, that placid old gentlemar 
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in the episcopal gaiters was their dither, was 
he ? Well, a bishop should bring up his 
daughters better, having his children in sub- 
jection with all gravity. Instead of which — 
“Lois, my smelling-salts !” This was a beastly 
boat ; such an odour of machinery ; they had 
no deqent boats nowadays ; with all our 
boasted improvements, she could remember 
well when the cross-Channel service was much 
better conducted than it was at present, but 
that was before we had compulsory education. 
The working classes were driving trade out 
of the country, and the consequence was, we 
couldn’t build a boat which didn't reek like 
an oil-shop. liven the sailors on board were 
^srench — jabbering idiots ; not, an honest 
British Jack-tar among the lot of them ; 
though the stewards were Knglish, and 
very inferior Cockney Knglish at that, 
with their offhand ways, and their School 
Board airs and graces. She'd School Board 
them if they were her servants she'd 
show them the sort of respect that was due 
to birth and education. But the children of 
the lower classes never learnt their catechism 
nowadays ; they were too much occupied with 
literatoor, jography, and freehand drawlin’. 
Happily for my nerves, a good lurch to 
leeward put a stop for a while to the course 
of her thoughts on the present distresses. 

At Ostcnd, the Count made a second 
gallant attempt to capture the jewel-case, 
which Lady Georgina automatically repulsed. 
She had a fi*ed habit, l believe, of sticking 
fast to that jewel-case ; for she was too oxer- 
powered by the Count’s urbanity, 1 feel sure, 
to suspect for a moment his honesty of 
purpose. But whenever she travelled, I 
fancy, she clung to her case as if her life 
depended upon it : it contained the whole of 
her valuable diamonds. 

We had twenty minutes for refreshments at 
Ostend, during which interval my old lady 
declared with warmth that l must look after 
her registered luggage ; though, as it was 
booked through to Cologne, I could not even 
see it till we crossed the German frontier ; for 
the Belgian douaniers seal up the van as soon as 
the through baggage for Germany is unloaded. 
To satisfy her, however, I went through the 
formality of pretending to inspect it, and 
rendered myself* hateful to the head of the 
dona tie by asking various foolish and inept 
questions, on which Lady Georgina insisted. 
When I had finished this silly and uncon- 
genial task- for I am not by nature fussy, 
anddt is hard to assume fussiness as- another 
person’s proxy — I returned to our coupe 
which I had arranged for in London. To 


my great amazement, I found the Cantan- 
kerous Old Lady and the egregious Count 
comfortably seated there. “ Monsieur has 
been good enough to accept a place in our 
carriage,” she observed, as I entered. 

He bowed and smiled. “ Or, rather, 
madame has been so kind as to offer me 
one,” he corrected. 

“ Would you like some lunch, Lady 
Georgina?” I asked* in my chilliest voice. 
“ There arc ten minutes to spare, and the 
buffet is excellent. " p 

“ A 11 admirable inspiration,” the Count 
murmured. “ Permit me to escort you, 
niiladi." 

“You will come, Lois?” Lady Georgina 
asked. 

“No, thank you,'' 1 answered, for I had 
an idea. “ I am a capital sailor, but the sea 
takes away my appetite.” 

“ Then you'll keep our places,” she said, 
turning to me. ‘ 1 hope you won’t allow, 
them to stick in am horrid foreigners ! They 
will try to force them on you unless you 
insist. 1 know their tricky ways. You have 
the tickets, I trust J And the Inilletiti for the 
coupe t Well, mind you don’t lose the paper for 
the registered luggage. 1 )on’t let those dreadful 
porters touch my cloaks. And if anybody 
.att^ipls to get in. be sure you stand in front 
jsrfthe door as they mount to prevent them.” 

'The Count handed her out; he was all 
high courtly politeness. As Lady Georgina 
descended, he made yet another dexterous 
effort to relieve her of the jewel-case. I don’t 
think she noticed it, but automatically once 
more she waved him aside. Then she turned 
to me. “ Here, my dear,” she said, handing 
it to me, “you’d better-take care of it. If I 
lay it down in the buffet while l am eating 
my soup, some rogue may run away with it. 
But mind, don’t let it out of your hands on 
any account. Hold it so, on your knee ; 
and, for Heaven’s sake, don’t part with it.” 

By this time my suspicions of the Count 
were profound. From the first I had doubted 
him ; he was so blandly plausible. But as 
we landed at Ostend, I had accidentally over- 
heard a low whispered conversation when 
he passed a shabby-looking man, who had 
travelled in a second-class carriage from 
London. “That succeeds?” the shabby- 
looking man had muttered under his breath 
in French, as the haughty nobleman with the 
waxed moustache brushed by him. 

“That succeeds qdmirably,” the Count' had 
answered, in the. same soft undertone. “ (fa 
reus sit a merveille .” 

I understood him to mean that he had 
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“ ‘ THAT SUCCEEDS ? ’ THE SHAUUY-I.OOKING MAN MUTTERED.' 

prospered in his attempt to impose on Lady 
Georgina. 

They had been gone five minutes at' f he 
buffet, when the Count came back hurriedly 
to the door 'of the coupe with a nonchalant 
air. “ Oh, mademoiselle,” he said, in an 
off-hand tone, “ Lady Georgina has sent me 
„to fetch her jewel-case.” 

I gripped it hard with both hands. 
“ Pardon , M. le Comte,” I answered ; “ Lady 
Georgina intrusted it to my safe keeping, 
and, without her leave, I cannot give it up to 
anyone.” 

“ \*ou mistrust me ? ” he cried, looking black. 
“You doubt my honour? You doubt my 
word when I say that miladi has sent me ? ” 

“ Du tout,” I answered, calmly. “ But I have 
Lady Georgina’s orders to stick to this case ; 
and till Lady Georgina returns, I stick to it.” 

He* murmured some indignant remark 
below his breath, and walked off. The shabby- 
looking passenger was pacing up and down 
the platform outside in a badly-made dust-coat. 
As they passed, their lips moved. The Count’s 
seemed to mutter, “ C’est un coup manque.” 

However, he did not desist even so. I saw 
he meant to go on with his dangerous little 
game. He returned to the buffet and rejoined 
Lady Georfina. I felt stfre it would be useless 
to warn her, so completely had the Count 
succeeded in gulling her ; but I took my own 

Vol. xv.- -42. 


steps. I examined 
the jewel-case 
closely. It had a 
leather outer cover- 
ing ; within was a 
strong steel box, 
with stout bands of 
metal to bidd it. I 
took my cue at 
once, and acted for 
the best on my own 
Responsibility. 

W h e n Lady 
Georgina and the 
Count returned, 
they were like old 
friends together.* 
The quails in aspic 
and the sparkling 
hock had evidently 
opened their hearts 
to one another. As 
ar as Malines, they laughed and talked 
without ceasing. Lady Georgina was now 
in her finest vein of spleen : her acid 
wit gfew sharper and more caustic each 
moment. Not a reputation in ICurope had 
a rag left to cover it as we steamed in 
beneath the huge iron roof of the .main 
central junction. 

I had observed all the way from Ostend 
that the Count had been anxious lest we 
might have to give up our coupe at Malines. 

1 assured him more than once that his fears 
were groundless, for I had # arranged at 
(’haring Cross that it should run right 
through to the German frontier. But he 
waved me aside, with one lordly hand. I 
had not told Lady Georgina of his vain 
attempt to take possession of her jewel-case; 
and the bare fact of my silence made him 
increasingly suspicious of me. • 

“ Pardon me, mademoiselle,” he said, 
coldly; “you do not understand these lines 
as well as I do. Nothing is more common 
than for those rascals of railway clerks to sell 
one* a place in a coupe or a wagon-lit, and 
then never reserve it, .or turn one out half 
way. It is Very possible miladi may have to 
descend at Malines.” . 

Lady Georgina bore him out by a large 
variety of selected ‘ stories concerning the ‘ 
various atrocities of the rival companies 
which had stolen her luggage on her way to 
Italy. As for trains de luxe, they were dens 
of robbers. 

when ^e reached Malines, just to satisfy 
Lady Georgina,. I put out my head and 
inquired of a porter. As I anticipated, he 
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replied that there was no change; we went 
through to Verviers. 

The Count, however, was still unsatisfied. 
He descended, and made some remarks a 
little further down the platform to an official 
in the gold-banded cap of a chef-de-gare , or 
some such functionary. Then he returned 
to us, * all fuming. 

“It* is as I said,” he 
exclaimed, Hinging 
open the door. 

“ These rogues have 
deceived us. The 
coupe goes no further. 

You must dismount 
at once, miladi, and 
““take the train just 
opposite.'* 

I felt sure he was 
wrong, and 1 ventured 
to say so. Hut I.ady 
(icorgjna cried, 

“ Nonsense, child ! 

The chefde-gare must 
know, (let out at 
once ! Pring my bag 
and the rugs ! .Mind 
that cloak ! I )oirt 
■forget the sandwich- 
tin ! Thanks, Count ; 
will you kindly take 
charge of my um 
brellas ? Hurry up, 

Lois ; hurry up ; the 
train is just starting ! ” 

I scrambled after 
her, with my fourteen 
bundles, keeping a 

quiet eye meanwhile • MAI ,,, AN V m x. . , nn f 
on the jewel-case. 

We took our seats in the opposite train, 
which 1 noticed was marked “Amsterdam, 
Pruxelles, Paris.” Put 1 said nothing, 'l he 
Count jumped in, jumped about, arranged 
our parcels, jumped out again. lie spoke to 
a porter: then he lushed back excitedly. 
“ Alitfc pardons, miladi, " he cried. “1 find 
the chej-dc-gare has cruelly deceived me. 
You were right, after all, mademoiselle 1 We 
must return to the coupe 

With singular magnanimity, 1 refrained from 
saying, “ I told you so.” 

Lady Georgina, very flustered and hot by 
this time, tumbled out once more, and bolted 
back to the coupe. Poth trains were just 
starting. In her hurry, at last, she let the 
Count take possession of her jewel ca^e. 1 



rather fancy that as he passed one window 
he handed it in to the shabby - looking 
i passenger ; but I am not certain. At any 
rate, when we were comfortably seated in our 
own compartment once more, and he stood 
on the footboard just about to enter, of a 
sudden, he made an unexpected dash back, 
and flung himself 
wildly into a Paris 
carriage. At the self- 
same moment, with a 
piercing sfirjek, both 
trains started. 

Lady Georgina, 
flung up her hands 
in a frenzy of horror. 
“ My diamonds ! ” she 
cried aloud. “Oh, 

I .ois, my diamonds ! ” 
“ Don’t distress 
yourself,” I an- 
swered, holding her 
back, or I verily 
believe she would 
ha\e leapt from the 
train. “ He has only 
taken the outer shell, 
with the sandwich- 
case inside it. Here 
is the steel box ! ** 
And J produced it, 
triumphantly. 

She seized it, over- 
joyed. “ How did 
this happen ? ” ‘"she 
cried, hugging it, for 
she loved those 
diamonds. 

“ Very simply,” I 
answered. “ I saw the 
and that he had a con- 
in another carriage!' .So, 
while you were gone to the buffet at Ostcnd, 

I slipped the box out of the ease, and put in 
the sandwich-tin, that he might carry it. off, 
and we might have proofs against him. .All 
you have to do now is to inform the 
conductor, who will telegraph to stbp the 
train to Palis. 1 spoke to him about that at 
Ostend, so that everything is ready.” 

She positively hugged me. “ My dear,” 
she cried, “you are the cleverest little woman 
L ever met in my life ! Who on earth could 
have suspected such a polished gentleman? 
Why, you're worth your weight in gold. 
What ever shall I do without you ; at 
Sdilaimenbad?” •' r “ 


man was a rogue, 
federate with him 
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LAST month I was privileged 
to record the opinion of an 
eminent publicist on the chances 
and probabilities of the next 
m Liberal Premier. 'The conversa- 
tion, or, to be more precise, the 
monofogue, later extended jo the Conserva- 
tive field.* Here, as in the earlier chapter, 
my partis absolutely confined to the humble 
fluty of recorder. 1 can only repeat that if 
I were at liberty to mention the name of the 
authority for these obiter dicta they would 
gain alike in personal interest and in political 
importance. 

“ The question of who is to be the next 
Conservative Premier is 
one,” my mentor said, 

“ more likely to present 
itself on an early day than 
is the other we have been 
talking about. Cord Salis- 
bury is not of a resigning 
disposition. ‘ l will never,’ 
he has wittily said, ‘con 
sent to be in politics the 
Dowager Cord 
Salisbury.’ lie is 
a man of in- 
domitable pluck, 
with a high sense 
of kis duty to his 
country, and an 
honest convic- 
tion that it is 
most completely 
performed when 
Robert Cecil has 
his hand on the 
helm of State. 

But no one who 
watched him in 
the House of 
Lords last Ses- 
sion, or who has 
had personal 
dealings with him 
during the past 
six months, can fail to perceive that the 
state of his health leaves much to the desire 
of his many friends and innumerable admirers. 
At best he is not likely to form a Fourth 
Administration. Inevitably within a year or 
two the Conservative Party will be face to 
face with the necessity of electing a new 
Leader. 
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“ I fancy when Goschen finally 
mr. made up his mind to cross the 
goschen. Rubicon, on the marge of which 
he had long dallied, he* was not 
free fr«m expectation that some day he might 
be called upon to lead the 'Tory Party. W hen 
he went over, Arthur Balfour was untried ; 
Darlington had declared ^gainst fusion of the 
two elements of the Unionist Party ; whilst 
Chamberlain was yearning after what he called 
a Nationalist Party, presumably made up 
of Jesse Collingses and Powell Williamses. 

It was quite on the cards when Gosclien '' 
delivered the Conservati\cs from the dilemma 
in which Randolph Churchill's defection left 
them that events might 
so shape themselves as to 
bring him to thp Leader- 
ship of the House of Com- 
mons. But events took 
other shapes, notably in 
the development of Arthur 
Balfour into a first-class 
Leader. Hence Goschen 's 
rtunity has finally 
dueled his grasp. 
So far from lead- 
ing the party, it 
is doubtful 
whether the inex- 
orable age limit 
will not preclude 
his inclusion in 
the next Conser- 
vative Ministry, 
whenever, by 
* whomsoever, it is 
formed. No one 
recognises that 
fact more dearly # 
than does the 
present First 
Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and none ; 
will accept the 
situation with 
greater dignity. T 
Artlmr Balfour, the| v 
the Treasury Bench 
whom the Conservative Party of 
all sections would hail with 
acclamation as Leader is Hicks- 
Beach. 1 sa\y last year you noted the curious 
— as far as my personal knowledge goes* the 
unique— case of a man who has by ordinary , 


“ Failing 
man on 
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stages , dating from early manhoot}, won a 
high position in politics and Parliament, 
remaining stationary for a period, beginning 
again, and making steady, unmistakable 
advances in public favour. Last Session, 
though not marked on his part by any 
special achievement, was the high - water 
mark of Hicks-Beach’s Parliamentary career. 
It is possible that he benefits by com- 
parisons suggested by near companion- 
ship. In matters of fact, especially of 
finance, he i£ mote reliable than his more 
brilliant colleague, the First Ford of the 
Treasury. Against the ultimate supremacy of 
Chamberlain he offers a barrier which good 
Conservatives fondly contemplate. ‘If,* they 
lf Say to each other, ‘anything wen* to happen 
to Arthur Balfour, Joe would be inevitable 
save for Hicks- Beach.’ 

“That is a fresh bond between this upright, 
stiff- backed, uncompromising Conservative 
country gentleman and the • 

party whose best instincts 
and habits he worthily repiv 
sents. 

“ It is too soon 
MR. to .speak of 
CURZON. George Curzon. 

But if there did 
not hang over him the extin- 
guisher of a coronet, I should 
confidently look for him 
seated in due time in the 
place of the Leader of the 
House of Commons, with 
the Premiership to follow. 

He holds on the Treasury 
Bench a position closely 
analogous to that of Edward 
Grey in the Opposition 
Camp. Young, of good birth, 
impelled by Parliamentary 
instincts, a clear thinker, a forcible speaker, 
he has the advantage over his predecessor at 
the Foreign Office that he means to get to the 
top of the Parliamentary ladder. It is the 
fashion among some people to sneer at lfs 
superior manner and alleged affectation of 
speech. These superficial judges regard him 
as a sort of Parliamentary dandy. Wherein 
they are mightily mistaken. George Cur/on is 
not physically a strong man, though hard work 
happily agrees with him, and since he went to 
the Foreign Office his health has been better 
than at any time since he left Oxford. But 
confronted with what he regarded as the duty 
of mastering the Eastern Question, he se.tout 
on an arduous journey, visiting Persia, ; Siam, 
Central Asia, Indo-China, and the Corea, 
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scaling the Pamirs, making a morning call 
on the Ameer at a time vvheivCabuI was 
fin unrest, and the Khyber Pass promised to 
renew its old character as a death-trap for 
adventurous English men. 

11 A man that goes to work in this fashion 
is the kind out of which able Ministers are 
made. Met in a drawing-room or seen 
lolling on the Treasury Ben;h, George 
Cur/.on looks a lath. He is really a blade 
of tempered steM, ana will go far. The pity 
of it is that his father is a peer,, and lie 
the eldest son. 

'These reflections deal with 
contingencies at present remote. 
'The actual competition for the 
Leadership of the Constitutional 
Party lies between the nephew 
of the Marquis of Salisbury and the ex-Mayor 
of once Radical Birmingham, the Jack Cade 
Stafford Norn n ote's startled fancy, the 
politician who in i 8 S 5 
affrighted staid Liberals with 
1. is mi a u t h o r i z e d pro- 
gramme. 

“ The surprise of such a 
position of affairs is so 
oa/.zling in the case of Mr. 

< hambcrlain as to obscure 
ai! lesser lights. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Arthur Balfour’s 

< > mlribution is part of' the 
romance of political life. 
There were none e\en 
among the far seeing Who, 
sixteen or even a dozen years 
ago, ventured to predict the 
Arthur Balfour of to-day. 
'The Leader of the present 
House ' of Commons has 
been a member for nearly a 
quarter of a century, and 

though perennially young, may commence 
to reckon himself among the old stagers. 

In his first Parliament, from 1874 to 
1880, so far from having made a mark, he 
passed absolutely unrecognised. Very early 
in the next Parliament, incited by the vitality 
of Lord Randolph Churchill and his col- 
leagues of the fourth Party, the young 
member for Hertford began to come to the 
front.” 

| The first note made of his appearance by 
a long-time student of Parliamentary men 
and manner bears date August 20, 1880. -As 
it was placed on public: record at the dine, 

I may quote it here without risk of accu- 
sation of being wise after the event. “'The 
member for Hertford,” it was then written, 
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cal lassitude and exhausted 
patience, steadily pressed for- 
ward. On the death of \V. H. 
Smith he was the inevitable 
Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, and took his seat on the 
Treasury Bench, with Randolph 
Churchill finally out “of the 
running, John (hirst in subor- 
dinate office under him, Drum- 
mond Wolff comfortably shelved 
in Ambuss ulprial quarters. 'Thus 
shall the fast 1 e first and the 
first last. 

“ Arthur Balfour is, 
mr. cif\M-as In* deserves to 
HKRi.Aix. he, popular with tlie 

( Conservative Party. 

I should say his personal popu- 
larity exceeds that of any of his 


i ill', kali-. inK r i i i; i i- mh k- ii ir. 

* “ is one of the most interesting young men in 
the House. He is not a. good speaker, but 
he is endowed with the rich gilt of conveying 
the impression that presently he will be a 
successful Parliamentary debater, and that in 
the meantime it is well he should practise. 
He is a pleasing specimen of the highest 
form of the culture and good breeding *vhich 
stand to the credit of Cambridge CniverVtv. 
He is not without desire to say hard things 
of the adversary opposin', and sometimes 
yields to the temptation. But it is ever done 
witlT such sweet and gentle grace, and is 
•smoothed over by such earnest protestation 
of innocent intention, that the adversary 
rather likes it than otherwise.’* | 

“At the date of publication," said 
my mentor, to whom I showed the note, 
“that would doubtless be regarded as a 
somewhat exaggerated estimate of Balfour's 
position and potentiality. He was, in truth, 
then regarded as a sort of fragile ornamentn 
tion of the hard-headed, hard-working Fourth 
Party. They suffered him, liked him, but 
could very well do without him. In his first 
Ministerial office as Secretary for Scotland, 
Balfour did not stir the pulses of the House. 
His chance came when illness drove Hicks- 
Beaeh from the Irish Office, and a belated 
Premier was peremptorily* called upon to lind 
a successor. From the. very first, Arthur 
Balfour set his back against the wall and 
let it be seen that if the Irish members wanted 
fight, here was a man who would give them 
plenty, f rom the time lie went to the Irish 
Office up to the present day, he has, with 
occasional temporary lapses due to physi 


colleagues, not excepting the 
• Prime Minister. Ford Salisbury 

is highly esteemed in the City of London, 
now, as (iosehen must sometimes rellict with 
surprise, the beating heart of British 'Toryism. 
I welj remember a time when Arthur 
Balfour in his chivalrous manner made excuses 
for non attendance: at Lord Mayors’ Banquets 
and the: like, being painfully embarrassed by 
the exuberance of a reception which thrust his 
uncle* for tlu • time into the second place. 

“Of the* many causes of his popularity 
with good Conservatives this stands forth 
with supremest force : ‘ Arthur Balfour,* they 
say, ‘ keeps Joe out of the Leadership.* 'That, 
I fancy, is as near the exact truth as club 
axioms run. If Arthur Balfour were to- 
morrow to be reinoxed from the House of 
Commons, Chamberlain would, within pos- 
sibly a decent interval of twelve months, 
be seated in the place of Disraeli and of 
Sir Robert Peel. Tor a long lime after 
his secession from the Liberal camp i’ 
personally clung to the conviction that, 
however far he might go in his opposition 
to Gladstone and to those who remained 
faithful to the old chief, he would never 
appear in public and in history as Leader 
of the Party of which he was up to January, 
i«SS6, the most violent denouncer, tjie most 
relentless foe. T have to day no particle of 
such faith. I do not beliefo Chamberlain’s 
Radical instincts and Convictions have faded 
bv a shade. But I perceive he has convinced 
himself that thex may, for all practical pur- 
poses, be just as well exploited from the 
Conservative, camp, as from the Liberal. 
'The Conservative- Party, scarcely yet re- 
covered from the surprise of their majority, 
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having passed the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill of last Session, and with other kindred 
memories crowding upon them, perceive - that 
Chamberlain is, as usual, pretty correct. Ever 
since he went over to help them they have 
feared him more than they have loved him. 
They will not, save in extremis , accept him 
as Leader. Chamberlain, not unconscious of 
this prejudice, may console himself with 
reflection on the fact that, fifty years ago, 
analogous circumstances existed with at least 
equal Oiuerness to the detriment of Disraeli, 
who yet lived to become not only the Leader 
but the idol of the Tory Party. 

“Still, there is always Arthur Balfour, over 
whom no deadly peerage hangs, and who is 
'Twelve years younger than his esteemed friend 
and admired colleague, 
the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies.” 

Although 

FRANjt the Session 
LOCKWOOD, is nearly a 
month old 
the House of Commons 
has not yet grown ac- 
customed to - the ab- 
sence of Frank Lock- 
wood. His burly figure 
with its more than 6ft. 
of height was not one 
easy to miss in a 
crowd. Superadded 
were a sunny counten- 
ance and 'a breezy 
manner, that made 
their influence 
promptly felt. 

The position finally 
secured by Lockwood in Parliamentary debate 
disappointed some of his friends, who looked 
for fuller* development of his great gifts. 
Lockwood himself felt somehow he ought 
to have done better. But the situation did 
not affect his loyal esteem for the House of 
Commons, a feeling deepening almost to 
personal affection. He had good cause to 
be satisfied with his success at the Bar. 
He would have bartered a large slice of 
it for a stronger hold on the House of 
Commons. That he did not secure it was 
due to temperament rather than to lack 
of capacity. He was, up to the last, 
afraid of the House, a superstition that 
had to some extent the effect of paralyz- 
ing his powers. If he could have flung 
hiniself into Parliamentary debate \vitl\ the 
same abandon that he tackled a witness in 
court or addressed a common-law jury, he 


would have carried all before him at West- , 
minster, as was his wont in the courts of 
justice. He was aware of this curious 
failing, and strove to overcome it, with 
increased success, notably in his last Session. 
In a brief •rejoinder or in a remark flung 
across the table in debate he equalled his 
own renown. When taking part in set debate, 
he felt it due to the House of Commons to 
make elaborate preparation, and the more 
prolonged the labour the less striking was the 
measure of success. 

It is quite true, as was stated at 
* the time of his death, that Frank 
Lockwood, regarding the world 
as his oyster, resolved to open it 
from the stage of the theatre. The lady who 
is now Mrs. Kendal 
helped him to engage- 
ment with a travelling 
company of players. 
His explanation of his 
reason for withdrawing 
from the alluring pros- 
pect of histrionic suc- 
cess was the chagrin 
that filled his breast on 
regarding the bills at 
the theatre door and 
on the walls of the 
towns the troupe 
visited. 

“ There was,” he 
said, in indignant tones, 
belied by the twinkle 
in his eye, “ Miss This 
and Mr. That, in letters 
half a foot long, whilst 
my name was incident- 
ally mentioned in smallest type at the end of 
the list. When I looked at the bill I felt 
my vocation had nothing to do with the 
call-boy at the theatre.” 

Mrs. Kendal did something better than help 
Lockwood on to the stage. She obtained 
for him his first brief, which at her personal 
entreaty was sent by Sir Albert Rollit, then 
in business as a solicitor at Hull. 

In the House of Commons, as 
his at the Courts of Justice, Lock- 
skktchks. wood was as well known for his 
sketches as for his wise and witty 
sayings. His drawings lacked the finish that 
made possible reproduction in pages of 
established artistic merit. But they were 

full of humour, with rare knack-: of 
hitting off the situation. The execution 

was remarkably swift. Many a time through 
the Session Lockwood came to me with 
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In another sketch that bears no date, but ous exaggeration he was accustomed to 

evidently was circulated about the time of a bestow upon others. „ 

Lobby incident, in which an Irish M.P. and The late Lord (Thief Justice was another 
a well-known artist in black-and-white figured, tempting subject. Lord Coleridge, dining 

Lockwood illustrated the following extract one evening at Lennox Gardens, was much 

from a leading article which appeared (if I interested ->n ihc overflowing gallery of 

remember rightly) in the pages of the Daily portraits of contemporaries at the Bar and on 

Telegraph : - the Bench, drawn by this facile pen. “But, 

If one could imagine so untoward a pro- Mr. Lockwood, said Lord Coleridge, “ you 

ceeding as, sav, Mr. Henry Lucy slapping don't seem to have attempted me.’\ “The 

the face of Mr. Frank Lockwood in the Lobby laet is,” said Lockwood, relating the story, 

of the House of Commons, the issue would “ 1 had come home early from the Courts, 

be very different. It would not be the and spent an hour hiding away, in anticipa- 

insulted M B. who would be ordered to move lion of his \isit. innumerable portraits I had 

on, but the brawling journalist who would be done of the Cha ("’ 

removed. The gigantic personality of Mr. I Iis first impoi L int pictorial work is bound 
Inspector Horsley would intervene with up in the volum > of evidence taken when 

neatness and dispatch.” he sat as Commissioner in an election 

He sent the sketch to me with the ii*juiiv heard at ’hosier nearly twenty years 

injunction, “ Brawler, Beware ! ” ago. With llu: i 1 and blue pencils supplied 

by a confiding 
State, Lockwood 
illustrated the 
broad margins of 
the printed evi- 
dence with ail 
illimitable proces- 
sion of witnesses 
and scenes in court. 
As far as I know, 
that is the only 
case where he used 
other media than 
pen and ink for his 
sketches. For many 
years he superseded 
the oidinary Christ- 
mas card by send- 
ing to his friends a 
sketch drawn with 
his own hand. On 
the next page is a 
reproduction of the 
iast one designed, in serene unconsciousness 
of the shadow hanging over the happy 
household and the far-reaching circle of 
friends and an juaintanees. 

In a letter dated lrom Lennox Hardens, In conversation with his friends, 

21st July, 189. p he writes : “ My dear Lucy, 111s i..\vr Lock wood did not hide the desire 
— Don’t, you think that when I laldnne and I asuikai ion. of his heart. He wanted to be a 

spoke on Thursday night it was something judge. Although a diligent at ten- 

like Preachers on probation the calm and dant at the House of Commons, and always 

philosophical and the fire and fury ? Yours ready to serve his party with a speech in the 

ever, Frank Lockwood.” The note inclosed country, he was by no means a keen politician, 

the two sketches next reproduced, illustrating When a man of his native ability becomes 

the theme. As a portrait, Mr. Haldane’s is Solicitor-General, there is no reason why he 

not so successful as some. But Lockwood's should not look forward to steadily walking 

own is capital, and shows how freely he up the ladder till he reaches the Woolsack, 

extended to himself that measure of humor- Lockwood would have been content at any 
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From a Skrfr.h hit (hr. lofr Sir Frank Lockv'ooA. 

time during the last two years of his life to 
step aside to the quiet dignity of the bench. 

'1'he estimation in which he was held in 
the House of Commons was testified to on 
the retirement of Mr. Heel from the Chair by 
his name being prominently mentioned in 
succession to the Speakership. He worn! 



From a ■''loti h hn llo lot. >ir Frank / 


have admirably filled the Chair, and was, I 
have reason to know, ready to take it had 
acceptance been pressed upon him. Hut the 
project blew over, and through a curious 
avenue of chances, his old friend, Mr. Cully, 
came to the opportunity, modestly accepted, 
splendidly utilized. 
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A Shifted Cargo. 

A TRUE SKA STORY. 
By Alan 


NI Thk Strand Macazink for 
last November appeared an 
(exceedingly clever imaginary 
story, so well told that, it car- 
ried conviction, of a man who, 
to gain a million pounds, kept 
awake for se\£en days, during which time he 
carried eight tons bl sovereigns, two pounds 
at a time, from one end to the other of a 
room forty- live feet long. 

As I had had an actual experience of the 
lekid, I suggested to the Fditor that a history 
of it might interest his readers. This history 
is given here, and the two stories, the 
imaginary and the real, can now be com- 
pared. 

We, who went through the experience I 
am about to relate, were not working for 
money, but for life though we saved at the 
same time a valuable new steamer and her 
cargo. We were not moving weights of two 


pounds, but were shovelling coal and carrying 
sacks of grain. We were not working on a 
level surface, but on the decks of a ship 
which sloped like the roof of a house. Our 
surroundings were not pleasant, as in the 
story — we were working below deck by dim 
lamp-light. Our food was not choice, but 
tinned meat and sea-biscuit. The time 
which , we passed without sleep was four 
days and a half -top hours; towards the 
end # of that time we were tilling asleep 
at our work. Taking everything ifito con- 
sideration, 1 think our endurance was as 
wonderful as that of the man in the story 


Oscar. 

above mentioned. You who read must 
judge. 

1 will now tell the story just as it 
happened. First, as to the ship. Here are 
her particulars from Floyd’s Register :- 

“ Gresham . r Iron „screw steamer,* 1,690 
tons, T40I1.-J). : built at North "Shields in 
1872 ; length, 260ft. ; breadth, 3^ft. 3 i n . ; 
depth, 23ft. qin.” 

She had a midship bridge-house containing 
officers’ cabins ; and aft, in place of a poop, 
a long deck - house containing passenger 
accommodation. Her dimensions were bad 
for “ stability,” that is, she was of a dangerous 
shape for carrying grain or coal. With such 
cargoes she was not easily kept upright. 

We loaded grain at Montreal, for London. 
The previous season several grain-laden 
steamers had left the Saint Lawrence, and 
had never been heard of again. In con- 
sequence, the port authorities were stirring, 
and we had a 
Government In- 
spector to tell us 
what we were to 
do ; and under his 
supervision the 
lower holds were 
well stowed luck- 
ily for us. But«she 
would not go down^ 
the river fully laden, 
and we had to finish 
at Quebec. 'File 
cargo we took in 
there was in “bags” 
— small sacks. •This 
was stowed in the 
“between-deck,” or 
upper platform of 
the hold - like the 
top floor of a warehouse. The ship could not 
carry this space full— she would have* been 
too heavily laden - so that these bags were 
stowed level until we had enough on board. 
There then remained an empty space above 
the bags of about three feet ; and there was 
no middle partition dividing the cargo into 
two sides. The want of this division was the 
cause of all our trouble. • ■ 

Before leaving Montreal we ha^ a prior’s 
warning ; for, curioifsly enough, though wc 
were loading grain, the rats all left us. You 
could see them after dark scurrying ashore 
along our mooring - ropes. The fourth 
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engineer did get scared, and swore he would 
leave the ship, but was persuaded to remain. 
I can see no reason for their departures 
Hut “rats leave a sinking ship,” so old sailors 
aver. 

We were all strange to a graifi cargo except 
the mate, who did not like this method of 
stowing the bags, and prophesied disaster. 
But his Warnings were unheeded, and we 
sailed* 

Quiet feather followed us down the Gulf, 
past Cape Breton, and over the Grand 
.Banks. We were making sure of a quick 
passage*nnd all thoughts of the; cargo beneath 
us had gone from our minds, when one 
afternoon the glass began to fall, and during 
the night the wind increased to a gale, with 
thick, drizzling weather. Here is a bare 
extract from my Abstract Log : - - * 

. “Sept. 26th. Increasing gale ; a.m. cargo 
and coals shifted and ship went over on 
beam-ends, lee coamings of hatches in the 
water, lee-rail out of sight. Washed away 
all boats, flooded saloon and bridge quarters ; 
engine-room and bunkers Hooded through 
bunker - hatches, putting out all but one 
weather fire. Bilge-pumps choked. All 
hands shifting cargo and coal from this date 
to 5 p.m. of 30th, without stopping. Righted 
shit) and started again.” • , 

So far the log. What this bare ext. :3c t 
really meant jto us I am now about to tell. 

The wind increased last, and we reduced 
styl to trysails and close- reefed topsails, f ar 
better had we taken in all sail. The vessel 
lurched heavily to leeward and seemed to be 
lying over altogether too much. I was just 
thinking of turning in when the mate, whose 
berth was opposite mine, said : — 

“Mister, it’s my belief that some of our 
cango has gone 
over.” 

With that he 
went aft to speak 
to the captain. As 
I stood there alone, 
a heavier sea thru 
usual came along, 
and as she gave to 
it she put her lee- 
rails under. This 
brought the skipper 
out in a hurry. 

“ Take the can- 
vas off her,” was 
the first drder. 

But it was too 
late ! Before we 
got the sails in, 


the thirjl engineer came clawing along the 
deck, which was already a' a sharp angle, to 
report that the coal in the fore bunker had 
begun to run over and had nearly Buried 
one of the trimmers. 

The helm was put down with the intention 
of bringing her head to sea. As she came 
to, we could tell by the sudden increase in 
the shriek of the gale that it was blowing 
hard. Up she came ! She took a heavy sea 
on board abaft the bridge, the spray dashing 
clear over her funnel. SJie was just beam on 
when a heavy mountainous sea came rolling 
along. We felt her take a rapid lurch 
to leeward in the hollow of the sea, the 
great, watery mountains towering up on 
either hand and shutting out the misty 
distance. Again she rolled ; a fearful sea 
struck her, smashing the starboard lifeboat, 
and now over, over, she went. Would 
she never stop? Down, down, till the lee- 
rails disappeared in the foam, and ihe water 
came creeping up her deck, which was now 
angled like a house-roof. No word was 
spoken. 1 heard one fellow give a choking 
sort of cry. We all stood silent, staring, and 
holding on like grim death. We thought she 
was clone for. She stopped, and again 
lurched to windward with a dull, lifeless 
motion, but did not come upright again, and 
there lay with the* top of the side rails just 
appearing now and again. Thus she remained. 
It was a sufficiently terrifying picture— the 
howling gale, the misty rain shotting out the 
distance, the wicked-looking seas, that came 
roaring up to windward and dashing against 
the* side, not now breaking on board, but 
sending their spray hissing over us in blind- 
ing showers. So she lay, helpless ! Already 
the lee boats were smashed to atoms. We 
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could not leave the ship even if \\e would. 

Sounds of nn^ry exclamations and <urscs 

rose up from the stoke hole. Looking down, 

I saw the chief engineer coming up the iron 
ladder. Heneath was a wild serin- of con- 
tusion : an enormous mass of watt r washed 
about to leeward, and terrified men wen' 
climbing out of its wav. 

I'he engineer gained the deck; his fare was 
whit* 1 , his voice stammered 

“ The water, sii ! ’’ he said 

“ What ? " said the captain. 

“It’s coming below in tons. The stoke 
hole plates are all washed up already.” 

“ Where's it coming from ? ” 

don't know," answered the engineer, 
halt crying. k ‘ The men are all at their 
prayers and won't work ! " 

The skipper's answer was more forcible 
than polite 

“Come on, von fellows ! ' he shouted to 
us, and began clambering down the Toke 
hole ladder. 

W e tollowed him below. 

The state of things appeared appalling 
the coal-black water rushing up the sides and 
then back across the stoke-hole : two 
wretched looking firemen hanging on to the 
weather bunker door ; another, who had 
somehow wedged himself up to windward, on 
his knees praying. The swashing. water was 
a good five feet deep. Already it had washed 
out the leemost boiler fires. 

We found fhat it was coming through the 
coal-bunkers, and a further search showed 
that it was pouring in through a deck bunker 
hatch which was eompletelv under water. 
After some trouble we managed to secure it 
with a couple of mattresses wedged up from 
the deck below' with wooden props : but. do 
what we might, the water still found its way 
below, and before long washed all tin* lires 
out, having risen to a depth of 10 ft. to jjft. 
The en gineers tried their steam bilge pumps, 
before it had risen thus far, but these were 
soon useless, the pipes getting choked up, 
solid, with grease and coal dust. 

We (Timbered up to the bridge again, to 
find the weather worse. The scene was 
enough to scare the bravest the roar of tin- 
gale, the flying spray, the rush and swirl of 
the foaming water to leeward, and a helpless 
vessel under foot ! Had enough ! Hut 
Anglo Saxons are not easilv daunted. As it 
happened, nearly all our seamen were Cana- 
dian lake sailors, but tiny were of our own 
blood. 

Again we went below', and, having sawed a 
hole in a bulkhead, got into the cargo space. 


Wc found that the whole of the grain bags 
had gone over to leeward. I went up and 
• reported to the captain. 

‘ Start at oikv!" he said “ all hands , 
mind ! Cook, steward, and all, and work the 
hags up to wihdward 'fell the engineer to 
set. all his crowd on to tin* coal to get that 


We set to work. 

It was just then that 1 met with an 
accident, which very nearly put an gild to my 
career. I had gone to tin? carpenter’s berth 
for an axe, when ;i huge sea came along and 
washed me overboard. As I was swept along 
underwater, I leit a rope running through my 
hands, and, grubbing it, hauled mvself back. 
Then 1 lound that 1 had split: my nose open 
against a coaling hatch. I crawled to the 
saloon and dabbed some friur’s-balsam on 
it, then a I uni} < >f lint and some plaster* 
and here [ for a bit, in eompanv 

with the stew, less, for it had been a 
s.-vere blow, an* : lor the time I was dazed. 
It had knock* ! the pluck out of me, 
too. I got roi -?d again presently, but Un- 
wound was so : -i inf ul that I was told off to 
tin* job of kecj 'g watch through that first 
night, giving tie captain a chance of going 
below. I'oi i was now coming on. 

i a fn not lik !v to forget those solitary 
twelve hours, alone on the deck of a disabled 
\ csscl, in the m.-Nt of a howling gale. The 
fear of death wa- added to mv experiences ; 
for what with U; • blow T had received, a^id 
the long, sulitan hours of darkness, I don’t 
mind confi s.sing that 1 had gi\en up hope. 
'1’here 1 sat, the stinging rain and spray 
drenching me, looking down into the engine 
room, and hearing the fierce wash of the 
water as at every plunge it. rushed up into 
the* hilges. Hour after hour, like old Haul 
in his shipwreck upon Malta, “ 1 wished for 
the day.’’ 

I was supremely thankful when morning 
came at last, and was glad enough to go 
belyw and help at shifting the cargo. 

Tile procedure was ibis. We lushed planks 
along the middle stanchions which support 
the beams. 'Then we draggl'd the hags up 
and over this barricade- for without it they 
would have slid back as fast as we hauled 
them up to windward. The firemen pro- 
ceeded the same way with the coals, only 
working with shovels instead of hands. . 

We worked on steadily, knowing -it-.- was 
for life or death. Hut it was terrible labour. 
We. found it absolutely necessary to lake 
short spells for resting, but none of us 
thought of sleep, or of regular meals. We 
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From a Drawing! firemen shovelling the coal over. [by the Author. 


works for nine hours at handling sacks, with 
a dinner-hour between, considers he has 
done a good day’s work and earned his 
night’s rest. We had already done ten times 
as much without a wink of sleep. We were 
at the end of our endurance; Here and 
there a man stooping to grab at a sack would 
fall upon it—-t fast asleep. In addition to this, 
our hands were now so sore that we could 
scarcely bear to lift the bags. 

Just at this awful crisis the vessel began 
to move ! 

What the present fear of death had been 
unable to do, hope made possible to us. 
We worked on, though still now and again 
stumbling and dozing off ; till by five in the 
evening so rapid had been the change for 
the better — our ship was on her legs again. 

The captain called every one up from 
below and ordered them to turn in, he re- 
maining on deck to keep watch. I can 
remember tumbling into my blink, as I stood, 
boots, coat, tind all. I was asleep— dead — 
before rriy head, reached the pillow. 

Four hours onjy were given us for sleep, it 
seemed like half a minute ; for, though we 
were now safe, much remained to be done. It 
was a long job to get the engine-room ready 
for work again. First, the suction-pipes of the 
pumps had to be brought up on deck* and the 
solid coal and grease with which they Were 
clogged rammed out with iron rods. Then, 
after the water had been pumped out, the 


coal and rubbish of all kinds which had been 
washed everywhere had to be cleared away. 

At last the fires were lighted again, and 
presently the engines began to move once 
i)>Ore. Then we found time to look round 
us. One life had been lost. When the chief 
engineer was once more able to get to his 
cabin -which had been under water ^he 
found his canary dead, whether starved or 
drowned it was impossible to say. 

During the whole of those first four days we 
never saw a ship. Had we done so, we should, 
as I have said, immediately have left the Gres- 
ham to founder. An hour or two before we 
finished our work, a barque passed close t»o us, 
but we were not going to leave our ship then. 

“ Arrah ! you lazy toad ! ” I heard one fellow 
mutter. “ Why didn’t ye come along sooner?” 

I am glad, now, that no vessel did come 
along, for it is interesting to go through an 
experience like this j the interest comes in 
after it is over. As it was, we had no choice, 
and I doubt whether any other body of men 
ever worked for so long at such hard labour. 
We were 109 hours .in all without sleep. As 
soon as we reached London I left the ship. 
She sailed for many* years afterwards, and then 
was lost — by stranding, if I rightly remember. 

l felt no after-effects, and my only sftwnir 
of the occurrence is a<black mark which adorns 
my nose, and which I shall carry to no v grave. 
Say, now! Was not our experience as wonder- 
ful as his who moved the million of gold ? 




A Procession of Giants. 

% By Emile Dessaix* 

[From Photographs by Alexandre, Brussels. ] 


OULI) that this grticle were a 
biograph, in order that these 
curious giants might pass be- 
fore your eves as they passed 
before mine some time back 
in Brussels. Jt was a lively 
sight. The wooden giants, with their rough- 
hewn fad?s and costly raiment, towered high 
above the crowds that lined each side of the 
streets, frightening the little children when 
some cruel monster of tradition went striding 
by, and drawing cheers from the older people, 
as Saint Michael or some other patron 
saint of a Belgian # 

town came into view. r 
At one moment the 
procession was like 
a Lord Mayor’s 
show ; at another, it 
was like a Guy 
Fawkes’ carnival ; at 
another, like the 
“ Ancient and Hor- 
rible” processions 
which are to be seen 
in some parts of the 
United States on 
Fourth of J-uly 
morning ; and at 
evvsry moment it 
, was uni (pie and 
memorable. 

The Belgians 
dearly love a pro- 
cession, and in early 
times used to cele- 
brate all great 
national or munici- 
pal events by a so- 
called “ cavalcade ” 
or “omgang,” in which the noted person- 
ages of Scripture and .history were repre- 
sented. In many respects it was like the 
ancient English Miracle plays. As far back as 
1490, for instance, there was a procession at 
Louvain, held to celebrate the deliverance of 
th^ity by the defeat of* the Normans, and 
this procession, headed by a triumphal chair • 
carrying the Virgin of Louvain, contained 
Biblical characters, trade tableaux, represen- 
tations of Jhe legends of chivalry and earlier 
times, ami “ the giants.* To-day, with one 
or tw^^xceptions, the giants are all that 
remain of this former splendour, and so 
deeply are these favourites seated in the 


hearts of Voting Belgium, that they are un- 
likely soon to be forgotten. 

You can, in fact, see them annually in 
various parts of Belgium. The “ kermea.se, ” 
which used to be held in honour of the 
Church and its patron saint in many towns, 
and later took its place as the annual fete of 
the municipalities, is now* the occasion upon 
which the giants come forth from their 
hiding-places to delight the populace. At 
Antwerp, Ath, and Cambrai the giants 
appear in Jmiglit ; and at Mons, as \V*11 
as in Brussels, Bruges, Tournai, and a few 


other places, the giants are accompanied 
by different ridiculous wooden figures — 
burlesque representations of local by- 
words and people of traditional or current 
notoriety. • 

That the figures are not necessarily repre- 
sentations of the famous* ogftdsh giants of the 
nursery is shown by the appearance of such 
figures as the' Giant of Hasselt, Charlemagne, 
and others. r I*he Hasselt giant is merely the 
traditional pet of the little Belgian town. His 
figure is seen everywhere, just as the bear is 
seen in Berne, or the little monk in Munich. 
His relation to Hasselt is very like that of 
Gog and Magog to London. 
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It would he difficult to exaggerate the ini- the wives of Charlemagne rarely appear 
portant place which Charlemagne holds in in the procession of giants. His sword, 

legend and in the hearts of the Flemish which we may see in the accompanying 

people. Their love for him is shown by the illustration, was called “La Joyeuse.” A 

never-ending appearance of his mighty figure Herman legend says that he appears in 
in the processions, from the church cavalcade seasons of plenty, crossing the Rhine on a 
down to the present time. The grand King golden bridge, and blessing both cornfields 
was reputed to be eight feet in height, and he and vineyards. 

was so powerful that he could straighten three Next came the giant Crusader, followed by 
horse-shoes >yith one movement of his hand, one of the Virgins of Brussels the one with 

He had nine wives, but, unlike the wife of a curious helmet, a dangerous - looking 

Goliath and a few other married ladies, moustache, and a cross upon his breast : the. 
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other with most graceful post*, a well-fitting 
wrap, black hair, and a maidenly face, 'flu: 
Crusader gave a great deal of trouble during 
the march, and had to be constantly held up 
by his attendants. His costume was perhaps 
not exactly in the regular Crusader style, but 
anachronisms in these processions are rarely* 
noted and as rarely ridiculed. In one pro- 
cession recently, Coliath appeared in an 
academic helmet, while Hercules wore the 
costiimc of mediaeval times. 

Polydore, Polydora, and Polydoorka, the 
’three comical 
giants contributed 
by the town of 
Alost to the Brus- 
sels procession, 
are intended to 
burlesque the 
family of Ter- 
monde giants. It 
will be noticed 
that Polydora, the 
portly -and fasci- 
nating wife of her 
f a s h i o n a b 1 y 
dressed spouse, 
holds a bunch of 
onions in her 
hand. Therein lies 
a tale, for it is re- 
ported that the 
people (dr* Tor- 
ino n do, yfn their 
superionty, once 
d uOT) e cl t h e 

Jro\. xiv.— 44. 


people of Alost with the interesting nick- 
name of “Onions" a name which the 
inhabitants of Alost immediately adopted, 
with no spiteful feeling, as their own. 'They 
now look upon it as a title of honour, and 
they never lose an opportunity to let the 
Termonde people see that their superior 
specimen of humour failed of its effect. 

Another interesting legend is attached to 
the wonderfully-made horse seen in the illus- 
trations on this page. He follows Polydore 
and Polydora, and keeps a respectful dis- 
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tan re away. It is said of Ha yard that he 
possessed incredible swiftness, and belonged 
to the four sons of Aymon. If one of the 
sons mounted, .Bayard remained an ordinary 
si/e; but if all four mounted, Bayard's body 
became elongated to an appropriate length. 
One of his footprints is still said to be in 
existence at Soignies, and another is to be 
found on a rock near Dinant. The four 
sons of Aymon sit gracefully astride his 
expanded back, line military-looking figures, 
even though made of wood. 

Nearly every Belgian city possesses a 


“ pueelle,” or Virgin, to whom the people 
love to do endless honour. Just the 
same as in France, where Joan of Are, the 
Pueelle d'Orleans, may often be seen in 
religious processions, so in Belgium the 
Virgin of Louvain is an oft-appearing at- 
traction. She is a stately figure, with the sign 
of her maidenly occupation in her hand, 
and so unwieldy at times that she has to be 
supported by ropes in the hands of 
diminutive but living men. 

The Antwerp giants possess a remarkably 
interesting history, and their appearance is 
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sir.vrrs t'KArio. 


always the signal for a shout of welcome. 
When the Antwerpers themselves hold their 
procession, the welcome is, ol course, even 
more spontaneous and overwhelming They 
have a legend to the effect that one Silvius 
ISrubo, a man of enormous strength 'and a. 
hero of undaunted courage, once defeated 
and cut off tlu; hand of the giant Antigonus, 
who was accustomed to exact a heavy toll 
froyi vessels entering the Schelde, and who 
ruthlessly cut off and tossed into the river a 
hand of every shipmaster who refused to pay. 
Antigonus has 
been hated for 
centuries, and 
Hrabo stands on a 
broive fountain in 
front of the Hotel 
de Vi lie in Ant- 
werp. When they 
appear in the pro- 
cession of giants, 
they .are usually 
followed by Pallas 
Minerva, another 
gigantic contribu- 
tion from Ant 
werp. It is related 
of Pallas Minerva 
that she got her 
sobriquet by kill- 
ing Pallas one of 
the giants, 

and Jnen flayed 
hiiunising his skin 


Idr armour. !n the profession she is beau- 
tiful and majestic, shining brilliantly in her 
splendid armour. On the breast ol Antigonus 
you will be able to distinguish an enormous 
hand the sign of his brutal profession. 

'The (hand 'lurk is one of the figures that 
take us back to the times of the cavalcade, 
for he, loo, held a prominent place in the 
Louvain procession of i.pjo. The name, 
as everyone knows, was given .by the Chris- 
tians to the Ottoman rulers, and it is curious 
to note the costume which tradition assigned 
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to the Grand Turk, and the Gallir east of 
features which the man who carved the statue 
gave to this most stalwart and handsome 
favourite. 


and are allowed 
to drop gracefully 
to the ground — 
thus hiding the 
man inside the 
clothes who is 
holding the 
dummy up. Each 
figure is also sup- 
ported in Uie air 
by three or four 
men, sometimes 
with their hands 
alone, as in the 
illustration of “ My 
Uncle ” and the 
Grand 'Turk, and 
sometimes by 
means of ropes, 

! as in the ease of 
the Virgin of 
Louvain. The man 
inside gets air by 
means of open- 
ings cut in the 
clothes openings 
shown in nearly all the illustrations. “My 
Uncle,” it may be said in passing, is a 
popular skit upon that most unpopular of men 
the ‘pawnbroker and usurer. 


It may, perhaps, be wondered at how these 
giants, so apparently unwieldy, are carried 
with safety through the streets ; but the 
explanation is easy. In nearly all the figures, 
the wooden dummy on which the clothes are 
placed extends not farther than the waist. 
The clothes are then tacked to the wood, 


The giant of Ath and his wife are very 
popular giants, perhaps because the wife is 
so pretty with her bouquet of flowers and 
her flowing veil, and the husband so master- 
ful with his glistening helmet and spiked 
club. In nearly every sense, they were the 
handsomest giants in the procession. One 
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which make up the 
quartette of Brussels 
favourites, shown on 
this page. 

Some idea of the 
costly raiment worn 
by these giants may 
be gained from # our 
illustration of the 
giants of Nivelles. 
They wear expensive 
black velvet, bor- 
dered with gold, and 
the sleeves upon 
Aravgon’s wife are 
made of cosily laj;c. 
The towns which con- 
tribute these figures 
to the procession 
take pride in dress- 
ing them as well as 

can hardly believe that the cxprcssi\c faces possilfle, and the amount of cloth swallowed 
of these two were carved from a block of up by these tremendous dummies is some- 
wood. times beyond belief. 

Strange to say, some of these figures have Kveryone who has been to Brussels 
no name. According to one writer on knows the Mannikin fountain. It is one 
Idemish costumes they represent neither the of the curiosities of the city, and pos- 
founder nor the liberator of the city, neither sesses no little artistic excellence. He 
the heroes of Scripture nor of mythology, is a great favourite of the lower ('lasses, 
neither an inhabitant of Heaven nor* Hell., and on all great occasions he is dressed 
They have no character, sacred or profane, in gala attire. When he appears in pro- 
and no significance, good or bad ; they arc cession during the K ennesse, he stands 
simply “the giants” that is to say, the high upon a triumphal car, drawn by four 
pupnets of a people who have forgotten horses, and gaily decked with rich trap- 
almost the traditions connected with them. pings and flowers. I he city fathers spare 
•Of such a nature are the curious figures no expense for the Mannikin, and they walk 
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beside the car with top-hats and swelling 'Turk, at one time, entirely disappeared, 

pride. and was not discovered until the men 

The ability of the giants to create laughter who bad been attending him came out of 

is immense. As they move along the streets the “ brasserie/’ where they had been slvly 

they are manipulated by the men who carry tippling, and started in search, 
them, so that they 


curtsey, dance, hop, 
skip, and jiimp to 
the point of exhaus- 
tion. In narrow 
streets they peep 
into second story 
windows, and flirt 
with the girls and 
boys who watch 
them. 'This un- 
natural activity 
often results in 
damages to personal 
beauty, and the loss 
of valuable a r m s 
and heads. In the 
processign of 1890, 
the wife of the giant 
of Nivelles lost her 
head, Janus lost 
his necktie, and 
Pallas dropped 
an arm along the 
rout*?. The Grand 



JANUS. 




A STORV FOR ClNMiRKN. 


From thk Frkncii of Juwcs i.k Maitrk. 

O Cinderella married the Hut, nevertheless, the King, her father, 
King’s son.” And a few rommanded her to choose between them, 
months later the King died, and gave her only a month to make up 
and Cinderella's husband her mind. He told the Princes,* too, that 
himself was King. they were permitted to court her, and it 

Shortly after this the was settled beforehand .that the rejected 
Queen had a little daughter, who was called suitor was to bear no malice to the successful 
Mimi. Princess Mimi was as beautiful as one, and not to do him any harm, 
the day ; her hair was pale gold dotted wfth Polyphemus arrived with plenty of presents 
sunbeams, her skin the delicate pink of a — sheep, oxen, cheeses, great baskets of fruit, 

moss rose. and, behind him, a train of giant warriors, 

Now, the law of that country was that clothed in pieced skins. Hop o' ni)* Thumb 
she should be married when she was fifteen, brought presents, too- birds in a gilt cage, 
and, being a Princess, * she could marry flowers, jewels; and his * followers were 
only a Prince. Hut in a^l the neighbouring clowns in cap and hells and dancers dressed 
countries only two Princes could be found : in silk. 

Polyphemus, who was seven times taller than Polyphemus at once* began to tell his 
the Princess ; and Hop o’ my 'rhumb, who history. 

was severytimes smaller.* Hoth these Princes “ fc'ou must not believe all a fellow called 
adored y her, but she cared for neither of Homer has written about me,” he said, 
them.. ‘ one was too big, the other too little, “ First of all, he says l have only one eye, 
to/ease her. and you see for yourself 1 have two. ^ Next, 
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although it is true that I lived *once on 
an island, and ate mariners who landed 
there, I only did it because they were little 
mites. Just, dear Princess, as you might 
pick the bones of a plover or young rabbit 
at your father’s table, and see nothing 
cruel ip it. And besides that, I haven’t 
done it once since another fellow called 
Ulysses explained to me that the poor 
little mites were men like myself, and that 
some of them had families that grieved 
dreadfully when tllfcy were eaten. Ever since 
then I have lived altogether on the (lesh and 
milk of my flocks and herds. For really 
and truly I’m not at all a bad fellow. You 
can see it for yourself, dear Princess, for 
though I am so big and strong, I’m as gentle 
as a lamb with you.” 

Put he was too vain to tell Mi mi that, 
strong as he was, Ulysses had overcome him 
and put out one of his eyes ; and that ne 
only recovered his sight through the aft of a 
magician. 

Meantime Mimi was thinking. 

“ It’s all very well, but if lie were very 
hungry he might just eat me. Now, Hop o’ 
my 'rhumb is so little, that it is I who could 
crunch him, if I were in the mood for it.” 

Next it was the little Prince’s turn to tell 
his story 

“ A wicked spell was cast over me and my 
six brothers, to make us lose our way in a 
forest. Put I scattered white pebbles along 
the road to «show us the way back. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we met the Ogre, who 
carried us off to his castle and put us all into 
one big bed together, intending to- cat us up 
next day. Put, instead of that, he killed his 
own seven daughters, for I had put them into 
the bed where he expected to find us. 1 took 
away his, seven-leagued boots, too, and very 
useful they were afterwards, when . I went to 
war with a neighbouring King, for by means 
of the boots I followed every move of the 
enemy, and that is how I became a powerful 
Prince. Put 1 never wear the boots now. 
They are in the museum of my palace. To 
begin with, they were very hard on my feet, 
and then it wasn't convenient to take such 
very lohg steps when I went out only for 
a little walk. Hut you shall see them some 
day, dear Princess.” 

Put he was too vain to tell her that his 
father was nothing but a poor wood cutter, 
and, like Polyphemus, he mixed up the true 
with the false, a thing that love, selfishness, 
and imagination make many people do. Put 
the Princess admired him for his great 
cleverness. 


One day Polyphemus was stretched' on a 
couch in the boudoir of the Princess, and he 
'was so big the room seemed full of him ; and 
when he spoke his huge voice shook the light 
furniture and made the windows rattle as if 
it were thundering. 

“I am a simple fellow,” he began, “but my 
heart is in the right place, and I am very 
strong. I can pluck up rocks *and throw 
them into the sea ; or fell an ox with a* tap of 
my fist. Even lions are afraid of ijie. Come, 
dear Princess, with me to my country. I will 
show you beautiful things there : mountains 
that are blue when the sun rises, and rose 
pink when he sets; lakes that shine like 
polished mirrors; forests that are as old as the 
world itself. And, no matter where you want 
to go, I will take you, even to the highest 
mountains to gather strange flowers that no 
woman has ever worn before. I will be your 
slave, too, and so shall all my people lie. 
Don’t you think it would be rather line, dear 
Princess, to be a sort of goddess served by a 
giant host ? To be the Oueen, and you so 
liny and delicate, you know, of forests 
and mountains, of torrents and lakes, of 
eagles and lions ?” 

All this stirred the Princess a good deal ; 
and though she was rather tremulous, it was 
only as a timid little bird quivers when it 
finds itself in the warm, kind hand it knows 
and looks to for protection. Put Hop o’ my 
Thumb, hidderf all this time in a fold of her 
dress, began now r to speak in his tiny voice 
like a clear crystal bell : — 

“ Dear Princess, choose me. I take so ' 
little room. I am so tiny that you can do 
just what you please with me, too. And then 
I have wits to love you according to your 
mood. I can suit my words and caresses to 
the inmost secret of your heart, whether you 
are merry or sad ; and to all seasons and all 
kinds of weather. I shall have endless ways 
of entertaining you, too, and will surround 
you with every invention of mankind to make 
life pleasant. You shall see only beautiful 
things: the loveliest flowers, jewels, . stuffs, 
statues ; smell only the most delicious per- 
fumes. I will tell you charming stories ; have 
plays acted for you by the best performers. 

I can sing, too. anj play the mandoline, and 
compose verses. It is a liner thing to describe 
beautiful things one has seen and felt, in 
harmonious language, than to stride , over 
torrents. To master words is more- difficult 
than to master wild beasts. Kino muscles 
are commoner than line wits.” 

And the Princess, dreamy, silent, jstened 
to all he said as to a melody. 



CIMWREU.A S DA L'GHTF.R. 


One day she said to both her lovers : 
Please make me some verses.” • 

Prince Hop o’ my 'Thumb reflected just a 
moment and then recited some lines, little 
ones like himself : - - • 

A Prince I am of Royal blood, 

As all the world may see : 

And sweetest Princess Mimi 
Is all the world to me. 

• I am no Hercules, not \ ! 

# Xor do not wish to be. 

# XI y heart is large and loving, 

And that’s enough for me. 

A field of gathered roses 
In tiniest vial lies ; 

The least oflittle dew drops 
Refleeteth a/me skies. 

My body small indeed is, 

Hut that you \\ ill not mind : 

You know how great my love is, • 

And surely will be kind. 

* “ Charming ! exquisite ! ’’ said the Princess. 


and she lelt proud to be loved bv a little 
man who could so easily string rhymes 
together. 

“ Bab,” said Polyphemus, “ such little 
verses as that cannot be hard to make.” 

“ Try," said Hop o’ my Thumb. 

And try lie' did, all day long. Bui "nothing 
came, not even when he hammered his fore- 
head with his list at last, in a rage at not 
being able to express wliat he felt so 
intensely; somehow, it, didn’t seem fair. 
But there he stuck from morn till eve, his 
mouth open, his eyes wandering. It was 
almost nightfall, when at last he discovered 
that love and dove rhymed, and rushing^to 
Mimi, he efied : - 

“ I’ve got it, got it ! ” 

‘‘That's right,’ said the Princess, “let us 
hear it, then.” 

“ 1 1 ere it is,” said the giant : 




I :ts>uic you 1 you love. 

This, of course, made the Princess 
laugh heartily. 

“What,’’ said poor Polyphemus, 
abashed, “aren't thevgood verses?” 

Hop o’ my Thumb enjoyed this 
very much, as it showed his 
superiority. 

kk It was not so hard all the same,” 
he said. 

“ You might just have said this, 
von know : 

My Princes you are 
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Poi love of you I’m all 
despair. 

Or, 

I'm a giant good and 
true. 

Who breakj his heart, 
for love of you. 

Or, 

•A little, little maiden 
Who wields a eon- 
1 1 tiering dart, 

She scarce can reach 
my instep, 

I low hath she pierced 
my heart ? 

( )r else, if you like 
it better : 

^inong the trees, 
The oak, the grandest 
giant* grows, 

And loves, among 
'file blossoms, that fair- 
est flower, the Rose.'’ 

“I.ovely, charm- 
ing, delightful !” said 
Mimi. But at that 
moment she^aw in 
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one of Polyphemus’s eyes a tear the size of 
a hen’s egg, and he looked so wretched she 
felt sorry for him. Besides, there was some- 
thing in Hop o’ my Thumb’s self-satisfaction 
that didn’t quite please her. Polyphemus, 
in comparison, looked so subdued and 
simple that she was 
touched. 

“ After all,” she 
thought, “ with one 
fillip of his tinge* 
he could send the 
other flying, or he 
could pop him into 
hi?, pocket. Indeed, 
though, of course, 

I’m bigger than 
Hop o’ my 'rhumb, 
he could easily 
enough tuck me 
under his arm and 
do anything he 
liked with me. He 
must be very good- 
hearted to bear all 
this so patiently.” 

Then, speaking 
to Polyphemus, she 
said : — 

“ Don’t be too 
much grieved, my 
friend. Your verses are not first rate, but 
they have Ijeart in them, and that is the 
essential thing.” 

“But,” objected Hop o’ my 'rhumb, “they 
are not proper verses at all. You could not 
possibly scan them. There are only three 
syllables in the first line and seven in the 
other.” 

“Hold your tongue,” said the Princess, 
sharply ; l< thank goodness everyone is not 
born a critic like you.” 

The palace where Mimi lived was in a large 
park, across which ran a beautiful blue river, 
in the midst of which was an island, so 
covered with flowers that it was like a nosegay 
floating between the blue sky and the blue 
river. Mimi loved this island, and spent all 
the time she could there, either among the 
flowers, or resting in the porcelain pavilion, 
which in shape and colour was built to re- 
semble an immense tulip, with windows of 
precious stones set in silver. 

One day she was there as usual, half asleep 
in her pavilion, dreaming and thinking, or 
singing touching little songs t(> herself, her 
eyes half shut, so that not until aroused by 
the sound of waves lapping against the wall 
did she perceive that the river was over- 


flowing. Opening one of the windows, she 
•saw to h ;r horror that already she was cut off 
from the mainland, the bridge being under 
water, and in a few more moments the whole 
island would* be flooded. Terrified, she 
shrieked for help to her father and mother, 
who, with Hop o’ 
my 'Phumb, had 
rushed to the river 
bank, but stood 
there in * despair, 
unable to save her. 
Just then, however, 
Polyphemus joined 
them, and, learning 
that Mimi was on 
the island, he 
calmly stepped into 
the rushing river 
(which hardly 
reached his belt), 
in three strides 
reached the pavil- 
ion, and, having 
rescued the Prin- 
cess, brought her 
safely and gently 
to her parents. 

“Oh,” thought 
Mimi, “how grand 
to be so strong and 
big! How sweet to lie under such protec- 
tion always ! With Polyphemus to take care 
of me, l should never have a fear or anxiety. 
I really think I had better choose him.” 

And with that she smiled, and his huge 
frame shook with pleasure just because that 
little mouth had smiled at him. But next 
day she found Hop o’ my Thumb so sad, 
that, to comfort him, she asked him to come 
for a walk in the fields with her. 

She held him by the hand all the time, 
and pretended she was so tired, not to make 
him walk too fast. Presently they came 
across a flock of sheep, and as Hop o’ my 
'Phumb was unfortunately wearing a cherry- 
coloured doublet, the ram became irritated, 
and made for the little Prince with lowered 
horns. 

Hop o’ my 'Phumb had plenty of self- 
respect, and, in spite of his alarm, stood 
his ground. But Jie would probably have 
been killed had not the Princess, with 
great presence of mind, caught hipi /up 
in her arms and tljen opened her parasol 
so suddenly in the angry animal sKface, that 
he was frightened, turned sharp round, and 
ran away. x 

“It’s lucky for him he went off,”\aid 
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Hop o’ my Thumb. “ Of course 1 wasn’t at “Ah,'* said Hop o’ my Thumb, “how 
all afraid. V r ou saw for yourself, clear beautiful your dress is ! ” . 

Princess, that I was ready for him.” “ Yes,” said Mimi, ‘‘isn't it pretty? And 

“ Ves, yes,” she answered, “ L know you just see how well your rose looks fastened in 
are very brave.” And to herself she thought : it.” 

“ How sweet to protect someone feebler than U A rose,” thought Polyphemus ; “what’s 
oneself. I’m sure one would grow very fond one rose?. I’ll just show her what the bouquets 
of anyone to whom one tfas really useful, par- /give are like.” 

ticularly of one so pretty and refined as this And with that, he went off to the Indies, 
little Prince.” to a large tree covered with enormous bright 

The next day Hop o’ my Thumb brought flowers as big as cathedral bells, and, pluek- 
her a little rose scarcely .more than a bud, ing up the tree, he bore it. in* triumph to the 
but more exquisite in tint and scent than any Princess. 

rose that ever was seen before. “ It is very beautiful,” said Mimi, laughing, 

She took it from him, saying : — “but what shall I do with it, dear Prince? I 

“Thank you, thank you, dear kind little cannot wear that in my dress or hair, can I ? ” 
Prince.” / • Poor Polyphemus, abashed at these words, 

Her gown that day was made of p. sort of could think of no answer, and only Ming 
fine gossamer, shaded with changing lights, his head. But while doing this, he saw that 
like,* dragon-fly’s wings. Hop o’ my Thumb was dressed in stuff 
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like the Princess’s gossamer gow*, and he 
cried : — 

“ Oh ! ” 

“Yes,” said Mimi, “I had it made for 
him, out of one of the snips left. There was 
not enough to make even a neck-tie for you ; 
so I difin’t offer you any.” 

And with that she turned to the King, her 
father, and said : — 

“The time for me to decide has come, 
father, and I choose Prince Hop o’ my 
Thumb to be nty, husband. Prince Poly- 


- HUNCH Cll AKMl N(j. 

phemus will forgive me, I hope. I am sorry 
to make him unhappy, and I have a great 
regard fbr him.” 

Polyphemus ^as true to the compact, and 
geijttygrasping his successful rival’s tiny hand, 
he^aid:— 

“Only make her happy.” 

The marriage day arrived, and the bride 
seemed neither glad nor sorrj\ Shp liked 
Hdp o’ my Thumb, but did not realty love 
him. 


Now, just as the wedding procession was 
leaving the palace for the churdi, a servant 
announced Prince Charming: he had been 
travelling in foreign lands for several years, 
and had onty arrived in time to be present 
at the ceremony. 

He was a very handsome young man, 
rather taller than Princess Mimi, very dis- 
tinguished looking, and as clevfir as clever 
can be. Mi mi had never seen or even heard 
of him before, but, directly he was.introduced 
to her, she grew first pale, then red, and, as 
if she couldn’t help herself, said : — . 

“Prince, I was waiting for you. 

I love you, and I know you love me. 
But I have pledged my word to this 
poor little fellow, and I can’t break it.” 
And she looked as if she were going 
to faint. 

But Polyphemus bent down to Hop 
o’ my 'rhumb, and said : — 

“ Little Prince, if I did it, aren’t you , 
courageous enough to do it too?” 

“ But,” said Hop o’ my Thumb, “ I 
love her very much indeed.” 

“ Well,” said the good giant, “ and 

that’s just the reason why ” 

“Madam,” said Hop 
o’ my Thumb, “ this good 
fellow is right. I love 
you too much to want 
to make you unhappy. 
None of us knew that 
Prince Charming wpuld 
come. But if you wish 
it, let him be your hus- c 
band.” 

He said all this very 
gravely and with much 
dignity, but when the 
Princess in her joy and 
relief caught him up in 
her arms and kissed him 
on both cheeks, saying: — 
“Ah, this is kind of 
you,” he burst into tears 
"and said :— 

“ That’s the hardest cut of all.” 

“ Come, dear little Prince,” said the giant ; 

“ come awfiy with me. No one can under- 
stand your grief as, I can. You will talk of 
it to me ; all day long we will talk of her to 
each other ; and watch over her, too, if at a 
distance.” • • 

And with these words he raised h'is-dittle t 
friend to his shoulder and strodc^away with 
him, and both disappeared where* earth and 
sky meet. ’ 




Curiosities. 

[ If o’ shall be qlad lo receive Contributions to this section , and to pay for such as are accepted. ] 





A REMARKABLE SNOWBALL. 

This may he called a military snowball, and here is 
the history of it as narrated by Mr. I). E. Sparrow, 
of 132, Sclhurst Road, S.E. : “The enormous snow- 
ball represented here was begun by a German officer, 
who afterwards ordered two soldiers to go on rolling 
it. As the snowball grew larger anil larger, the 
number of soldiers was increased, until at length a 
whole company of German in dm try were required to 
move this enormous snowball, and it was found that 

they keenly enjoyed the fun. 

At length operations were sus- 
perflcd, owing mainly to the 
diet that it was impossible for 
all the hands requisite to be 
placed on the surface at once. 

This great snowball was no 
less than 6ft. high.” This may 
well be judged from the figures 
that are seen in the , hoto. 

• 

THE QUEEREST HOTEL IN 
THE WORLD. 

The extraordinary colossal 
figure of an elephant seen in 
the accompanying photograph 1 
is nothing more or less than a 1 
gigantic hotel. Mr. W. R. 

Tilton, of Prairie Depot, Ohio, 

U.S.A., writes as follows: 

“Among the many interesting 
sights of Coney Island, N.Y.-- 
the popular sea - side resorj: 
near New York City — the 
great elephant hotel, unfortu- % 
nately destroyed by fire in 
1896, was by far the most 
unique. The mammoth size 
of this astonishing structure 
made it visible for a great 
distance out at sea.” Note 
the windows in the elephant’s 
legs. Frow 


A CURIOUS FREAK 
OF INSECTS. 

In the accompany- 
ing photograph we 
see a large piece of 
wood which was 
found in a woodyard 
belonging to a 
gentleman living at 
Becclcs, in Norfolk. 

It will be seen that 
some insects* have j 
eaten away the 
wood, but have been 
obliged to leave the 
knots, which in their 
curious ramifications 
reset 11 Wlc nothing so 
much as a tree 
growing inside the 
wood. This is one 
of the most curious 
“ gnawing ” freaks 
imaginable. We 
are indebted for 
the use of this in- 
teresting and curious 
photograph to Mr. 

1 1 . Nock olds, Priory 
House, Dover 
College, Dover. 



From a Photo, hv Mr. W. B. Tilton , Wood Co., Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Fmn Photon, by] « 


AN AMAZING PIF 


The story about these two photos, is simply this : 
The Japanese workman, Ifananunia Masakichi, of 
Tokio, carved a figure in wood so like himself that 
when the two are placed side l>y side, -as we see 
in the photos, here shown, it is absolutely impossible 
to tell which is which. The wooden figure seems to 
live and breathe. By many connoisseurs in art this 
is pronounced to be the most human ml perfect 
image of a tnan ever created. It is the i list’s own 
production of himself, reproducing every letail, even 
to the most minute scar, vein, and wrinkle. Th 
figure is composed of 2,000 separate pieces of wood, 
so skilfully dovetailed and jointed that no seams are 
detected, even under a magnifying glass. Will it be 
believed that millions, perhaps, of liny holes were 
drilled for the reception of the hairs of the head, over 
the eyes, and even on the 
back of the hands? It is a 
marvellous production. In 
the counterfeit root -places 
this w ondrous artist planted 
hairs from his own person. 

In the pose, the artist stood 
as if carving a small mask, 
with intent devotion to his 
work. The wooden figure 
has glass eyes and eye- 
lashes that are exact fac- 
similes of Hananuma’s own . 

This marvellous Japanese 
• modelled his work whilst 



ICE OF CARVING. | Uoilson, San Frqtoc itro, Cal. 

posing between two mirrors, and for some months 
after its completion he posed on exhibition beside it, 
to the utter confusion of the audience, who, even at 
close quarters, were quite unable to distinguish the 
artist from his counterfeit figure in wood. We are 
indebted for Ihe two photographs to Mr. II. A. 
Leake, of Clinton, Mo., II. S. A. 

A TWO-HEADED TURTLE. 

The accompanying photo, shows a turtle, or, 
rather, two turtles, which are worthy of notice as an 
extraordinary freak. This “ Siamese ” turtle was 
found by Lieut. -Commander Z. L. Tanner, U.S.N., 
of the United States Fishery Commission steamer 
Albatross , whilst on a visit to the ' Galapagos 
Islands. This two - beaded turtle was for some 
time alive in Commander 
Tanner’s possession. It is 
difficult to see how this 
strange creature obtained 
food, or how the opposite 
halves reached an agi ce- 
ment as to the direction 
which the whole should 
take. This strange* mon- 
strosity is now preserved in 
c spirits in th<^ museum .at 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 
Photo, sent in by Mr. Jas. 
H. Beard, 543, Hancock 
j > .vvkt'| Street, Brooklyn, U.S.A, 
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A PECULIAR PHOTOGRAPH. 

The accompanying photograph is, perhaps, one of 
the most curious prints yet obtained by that process 
which is well known to photographers as “ double 
print jpg.” This extraordinary result, which shows 
two children apparently pouring water upon their 
■ astonished and indignant selves, was, of course, 
obtained by taking two separate photos., and then 
super-imposing them on one plate. It is the Rev. 
Arthur East, of Southleigh Vicarage, Witney, Oxon., 
who has sent in this curious photo. 


A H0RS1-SH0E THAT GRFAV IN A TREK. 

The accompanying photograph shows a horse-shoe 
# firmly embedded in a piece of oak. This oak grew on 
the side of Loch Lomond, and when the curiosity was 
discovered, it was found that one of the branches had 
grown right over the 
shoe. The only ex- * 

planalion seems to l* i 

that the horse-shoe ’ A 

was hung on the oak f -Tv! 

. 

original of the photo. ' ^B ^M^B 

^^B ^^B *^B 

I ^B 

Arthur I 

solicitor, " 

A (IRANI) RATTER. ■■■/;. 

Attacked by V « 

several hundred rats, . 

which scanned upon 
her w hen she was in . ^^B 

a very narrow space, ^^B • 

the celebrated rat- 
terrier belonging to 
Mr. J. E. Prosser, fl^B 

of East Tree port, BH 

Ohio, U.S.A., made ( Bag 

a most noble light, llp| ■ w : 

killing some 300 rats, 

and compelling many rhnto. ?>// Crowe and Rodger e, Stirling. 

more to fly. In the 

photo., “ Fanny** is seen calmly posing before some 
serried rows ot her victims’ bodies. It is no wonder 
that Mr. Prosser has recently refused several tempting 
cash offers for this plucky little animal., Mr. Prosser 
dwells with positive ecstacy on the prowess of his 
canine champion ; and there can be no doubt what- 
ever that champion ratting terriers often represent 
a large sum of money. The photo, was sent 
in by Mr. W. R. Tilton, Prairie Depot, Wood Co., 
Ohio, D.S. A. 
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THE RESULT OF A CARELESS SNAP-SHOT. 


Mr. §uthven I)canc, of 30, Michigan ^Avenue, 
Chicago, U.S.A., writes: “This photo, shows a 
snap-shot taken at too close a proximity to the object. 
The cow seems to be some strange monstrosity. It 
was taken by me on the grounds of the English Lake 
Shooting Clubj Indiana, U.S.A., in April, 1890.’* 
Many grotesque things of this kind have been sent 
in, but so far this is the queerest we have seen. 

A CURIOUS SIGNATURE. 

The wonderful thing about this signature is that it 
reads the same upside down. It was kindly sent for 
our inspection by Mr. Richard C. Herrick, secretary 

WXXzll 


A POTATO GROWING THROUGH A KEY. 

The photograph of this Curiosity was sent by 
Mr. A. J. Nixon, of 81, High Street, Burton-on- 
Trent. Says Mr. Nixon : “ I have had the potato 
since early last season, and you will see that it is? now 



From a Photo. fy Richard Keeve, Hurtonoti- Trent. 


commencing to grow. It has been seen by hundred? 
of people, and you will notice that the potato has 
grown through the ring of the key, and is, moreover, 
as equal as possible on both sides.” This is in no 
i.ense a doctored curiosity. 


EXTRAORDINARY RESULT OF A RAILWAY 
COLLISION. 


to the Department of Public Safety, Indianapolis, 
Ind., U.S.A. Mr. Herrick writes: “I have been 
called several times as an expert in forgery cases, 
and to give my personal attention to such cases 
coming before this Department.” 


In this photo, we see the astonishing result of an* 1 ' 1 ' 
accident at the railway station of Strommcn, not far 
from Christiania, in Norway. The incident hap- 
pened in December, 1887. The engine No. 36 
seems to have kept the rails, and literally thrown 
the other engine back- 



wards on to its own 
tender, so tnat it 
actually carried it 
away for some little 
distance. The boiler 
of the wrecked engine 
seen on top exploded 
with a terrific report, 
but fortunately no one 
was injured. The 
photo, was sent in by 
Mrs. Fisher, of 5, St. 
Luke’s Road, Bays- 
water, W., and is the 
property of Dr. 
Didichen, of Rot void, 
Leangen, Nor.way. 
This photo, illustrates 
in the most* •striking* 
way th\» terrific ibree 
brought into play 
when two great loco- 
motives come into 


Prom a Photo, by Dr. Didichon, Prondhgem, 


collision. 
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The Treasure of Nephron. 

By Eden Phillpotts. 


EAR the huge pyramids of 
Dashur, and dwarfed by their 
size, there may be found upon 
the confines of the Nubian 
desert a sepulchral mound, 
once also a pyramid, now 
little more than a large and irregular mass of 
shattered limestone. Beside the adjacent 
giants this pyramid of Nephron appears little 
more than a rubbish heap ; but seen apart, the 
mass is of no small elevation, while matters 
of considerable interest lie entombed within 
it. Just short of a hundred years ago came 
forth from its interior the r.ummy of that 
notable person whose grave it was* and 
skilled Egyptologists, their success at that 
time much accelerated by the discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone, soon deciphered the hierogly- 
phics which adorned dead Nephron's coffin 
and sepulchre. The withered brown carcass, 
here “ sealed from the moth and the owl and 
the flittermouse ” for a space of time extend- 
ing over three thousand years, had once been 
a high priest who ministered at the shrine 
of Horns, in the Middle Age of Egypt ; 
and bere, moved thereto by opinions peculiar 
to himself, the bygone cleric, if his story 
might be credited, had caused to be buried 
with him much of the wealth accumulated 
on earth during a lengthy and prosperous 
career. This fact was not remarkable, byt 
what struck experts as* strange has to be 
told. Though the cryptic chamber in which 
Nephron’s corpse had been discovered was 
spacious, nothing but the dead priest himself 
occupied it, and no amount of research 
revealed his alleged treasure. 

All that French and English savants could 
think upon to do was done, and with assist- 
ance from -the fellaheen of the adjacent 
village, they probed the mass of limestone to 
its core, and made searching exploration for 
the “gold and silver and Orient gems” 
declared to be hiddert .within Nephron’s 
shattered mausoleum ; but nothing rewarded 


the search save the granite presentment of a 
Krio-Sphinx which blocked one end of a 
subterranean gallery in the pyramid. To 
remove the ram-headed monster was impos- 
sible ; it formed an integral portion of the 
mass ; and no amount of poking and prying 
had rtivealed in the solid body df it any 
receptacle or chamber which might represent 
the portal of a treasure-house. 

Thus, then, stood human knowledge upon 
the subject of Nephron’s pyramid on the 
forenoon of a day in summer some fifty 
years ago. 

Two Arabs sat smoking cigarettes not far 
distant from the high priest’s monument on 
this occasion, and watched a cavalcade de- 
parting over the sand in the direction of 
Cairo. 

“ They have failed, like all who came before 
them,” said young Fa raj, the Nile boatman. 

“ Verily,” answered his friend and com- 
panion, Salim Subra, a man whose occupa- 
tion, if he had any, was that of pyramid 
guide to tourists. “ Allah wills not that 
Nephron’s treasures go to fat the pockets of 
these pale, steel-eyed infidels. They come 
and grub here and search each nook and 
cranny and jackal-lair, to r\o purpose. And 
these have wasted their sweat like the rest.” 

He pointed to half a -dozen Englishmen 
with their baggage and attendants. They 
represented a learned Commission which, 
amongst other more successful explorations, 
had devoted a portion of its time to renewed 
study and research in Nephron’s tomb. But 
no fortune rewarded their efforts, and as they 
departed on asses, with camels and yelling 
fellaheen to bear the baggage, ‘they cried 
“ Sour grapes ” in a manner quite unscientific. 
One grey, spectacled personage doubted not 
that the treasure, even if discovered, would 
add lfttle to human knowledge, and possibly be 
found of no intrinsic value whatever; another 
professor gave it as his opinion that a generation 
of men long dead had discovered Nephron’s 
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gold and silver, perhaps thousands of years “‘All you know/ Salim Subra?” 

before, and that any further search must be The other laughed, doffed his fez, and 

vain. All greatly wished that the gigantic # passed a hand over his closely - cropped 
and perfect Krio-Sphinx might be dragged head. 

forth from its many thousand years of night “ All save only the hole under the left 

to adorn the garden of the Gizeh Museum of paw of the 6 stone monster they call Krio- 

Ciiro ; e but that was beyond their power to Sphinx. That 1 left them to find th^m- 
achieve, for to disentomb the statue it would selves.” 

have been necessary to demolish the shattered “ Did they ? ” * 

mountain that contained it. So the erudite “ Truly. Nothing was too difficult for 

English departed with no greater riches than them. They discovered it and ^descended 

those a measuring Jape could furnish ; and into the little chamber below ; and jthey held 
Faraj and Salim watched them go. that hole to be ’the place of a coffin.” 

In Dashur the treasure of Nephron had “Did they question you concerning the 

grown into a tradition, but though many an opening at the side of it?” 

Atab of the village knew the pyramid and its “They did, and thrust their heads in and 
dark ways as well as his own mud cottage, lowered a line which told them naught, 
none had yet reached the rumoured gold. They asked if any boy small enough might 
Yet each successive generation became fired be found to get through the aperture, and 

with the hope in turn. Nephron’s hoard was I shook my head, but assured them that 

a real fact to Dashur minds ; and not a few one in the past, of small stature, had entered 
lazy m£n wasted half their lives ift vain and found only a second little empty chamber 
dreams of the bygone priest, and vain sub- like the first.” 

terranean searching after his wealth. A Faraj laughed. 

hundred stories of weird adventures and “These northern giants, with their huge 

strange meetings with jinn and marids in shoulders, strange garments, and stiff joints, 

the bat-haunted gloom of the pyramid were might well believe nothing bigger than a young 
familiar to the ears of the fellaheen. Blood, child could pass that way. How if you your- 

too, had been shed there by an unknown self had climbed through before their eyes ? ” 

hand, and one gloomy chamber was held . “ 'ftiey would have doubted they saw aright, 
sacred to the shade of an 
unhappy traveller from Alex- 
andria, whose assassin had 
never been traced. 

“ The treasures are safe,” 
said Faraj. “ They will pass 
into the hands of the faithful 
in Allah’s own time. In- 
shallah ! He doeth what 
seemeth good to him. Allah 
send w* may yet prevail 
against the evil mystery lying 
between what man hid there 
in the morning of the world 
and our living eyes to-day. 

Our compact was to share 
Nephron’s riches as we share 
love and kindred affection. 

So be it. We may yet 
succeed* Salim.” 

“How did they prosper?” 
continued Faraj, regarding 
the retreating explorers. 

“ Neither better nor worse 
than others. As a man with 
deep knowledge of the pyr- t 
amid, they engaged me, and 
I showed them all I know 
j$nd did their bidding/* 
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But I did no such thing. Yet I only spoke 
the truth t© them.” 

“ Not all of it.” 

“ Why, what more was there to tell them ?” 

“That from the second chamber falls a 
sheer well, down to the heart ofr the earth for 
all we can say. You were dumb as to that 
dark drop into nothingness known only to 
you and n*e among the living.” 

“JV 1 d we might as well not know it. The 
thing is beyond hunmn power to probe. It 
may resell straight to the central fires, for 
all we can tell. Tis beyond the power of 
any living thing but a snake to probe. On 
steel and Koran we swore to share such 
fortune as Tate might store for us in 
Nephron’s grave or elsewhere, Faraj Tabit; 
but it will not come through that black 
throat. The well leads down to death and 
only death, as I have seen in dreams.” 

Though not of kin, a greater love than 
that for the most part obtaining between 
brothers marked the friendship of these young 
men ; yet close upon the very occasion of 
this discourse arose the first cloud between 
them- a cloud destined to produce tragedy 
as strange, and sequel as startling, as any 
recorded in all the history of Nephron’s 
pyramid. Faraj Tabit, the elder, worked 
upon the river, and devoted his % leisure 
to prying with Salim amid the great relics 
of the past at.Dashur; while his friend, 
though poor also, yet had prospects of a 
better position to come. In Cairo dwelt his 
uncle, ’Aziz-ul-IIajj, a vendor of curios and 
objects of art— an old, wifeless gentleman 
whose wealth was rumoured to be consider- 
able, and who showed amiability towards his 
nephew, though he had at no time assisted 
him to better his worldly position. The 
yoiyig men had little in common save good 
looks, mutual regard, and a great ambition 
to come at wealth and fortune. One other 
interest they indeed shared— their love for 
the same woman — Layld Birb&ri. 

A woman we call Layla, in that she 
was . wife-old ; but the girl had seen no 
more than thirteen summers, in which 
time, after the hot-house fashion of the 
Fast, she arrived at physical maturity. An 
olive-skinned and bright-eyed maid was she, 
with cherry-red lips and a smile usually 
hidden from young, fiery hearts by her hideous 
yashmak of tawdry, flesh-coloured cotton 
stamped with some conventional arabesque. 
The dark^lue robe o£ the fellaheen women 
encompassed her ; and beneath the bright 
beads and coins that rose and fell upon her 
breast wag a little heart as hard and calcu- 
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la ting as^ ever beat in an ice-cold Northern 
bosom. Nobody knew better than Layld 
the power of her dark eyes and pretty voice. 
She was a flirt, too— in so far as an Eastern 
woman of respectable position can be— and 
the homage of the men brightened a lonely 
existence. With her father, Nasim Birbari, 
she dwelt ; her own mother was dead, but 
Nasim’s living wife, luckily for Layld, was an 
amiable soul, and she enjoyed a measure 
of liberty beyond that of most unmarried 
Moslem girls in Dashyr. This she em- 
ployed as she pleased? and was at present 
engaged in a brisk interchange of love 
promises with Faraj Tabit ; whereas in 
the case of Salim, their intercourse had* by 
no means Reached so far. The young men 
had acted each as his disposition dictated, 
and while Faraj was content with his sweet- 
heart’s assurance of love, Salim, more cautious 
and more conventional, had sought Lay Id’s 
father before pushing his suit. One; therefore 
rejoiced secretly in the girl’s love and promise; 
the other had reason to believe that his ex 
pectations from his uncle, the old virtuoso 
and curio dealer in Cairo, would carry the 
necessary weight with Nasim Birbari, on whose 
decision lay the final disposal of Layla. 

IT. 

A week passed by, and the festival of the 
Mahmoud was at hand. On the occasions 
of this celebration, thousands of fellaheen 
from the surrounding villages flock to Cairo 
that they may witness the departure of the 
Sacred Carpet to Mecca. The festival is one 
of great rejoicing — a red-letter day in the 
calendar of every right Moslem. Before 
this event, however, the hopes and fears of 
the lovers were set at rest. 

Salim Subra acted with the greater prompti- 
tude, and an hour after leaving Riraj he was 
drinking coffee with Nasim Birbari and 
setting out his case to the best advantage. 
In the end he won the old man to his way of 
thinking, and then departed to wait with 
what patience he might for more intelligence. 
Meantime, the father had a conversation with 
his daughter, and found her extremely pliable. 

“ I had spoken words with Faraj, the 
boatman,” she said, “ but they were to no 
purpose, and no more tiian the jests of. 
friends. Salim is of different clay; besides,! 
when his uncle shall die, great store off 
riches must fall into his life and better it,? 
I will marry him in due season.” . . I 

When therefore Faraj, a day later, paid his' 
visit to Lay Id’s home, he found himself in; 
the cold- sweetheart he did not see, and: 
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he departed in the extremity of wntfh. He 
showered bitter words on Nasim Birbari, 
taxed him with selling his daughter to the 
highest bidder, and refused to believe that 
Layld herself had abandoned him thus 
readily for one of better worldly prospects. 
Accordingly, he waited until he might come 
upo® her and learn from her own red lips 
the truth. But such a meeting Layla little 
desired, and kept within doors to avoid it. 
Her action only led heart-stricken Faraj into 
further error. Now he openly declared that 
foul means had been taken to keep Lay Id 
from him, and that she was even at that 
hour shut up within her father’s house, a 
prisoner. But though Layld appeared not, 
Faraj met with Salim. On the dawn of the 
great festival they stood face to face again ; 
and thus it happened. 

Salim Subra, elated beyond measure at his 
success, had arranged to accompany his 
future wife and father-in-la w r to the festival ; 
and after the celebration it was proposed that 
the young man should call upon his uncle, 
’Aziz-ul-Hajj, and introduce to the curio 
merchant the fair Layla and her father. 

So Salim, adorned in his richest garments, 
proceeded at early light to seek his friends ; 
and as he did so there passed, desert- wards, 
not noting him, his rival. For the Orient mind 
cruelty has a sort of fascination ; and the 
spectacle of his listless and defeated friend 
woke no pity in Salim’s heart just then. He 
remembered, o too, that he was full early for 
the meeting with Nasim and his daughter, and 
therefore, in an evil moment for himself, he 
followed Faraj, as that solitary soul proceeded 
despondent towards the ruined pyramids 
under a black cloud of everlasting despair. 
The young man now regarded himself as a 
victim of f dark plots and superior cunning. 
He fully believed that Layld was by force 
withheld from him, and that, in the prison 
seclusion of her father’s home, she suffered 
even as did he. Thus in a dangerous and 
deadly mood was Faraj when Salim, with 
pretended unconcern, approached and walked 
beside him beneath the earliest gold of a 
risen sun. 

M “ Ho# is it with thee, Faraj Tabit ? ” he 
.Asked. “ May perdition eat thy foes.” 

\ “Thou callest a curse upon thine own vile 
head in saying it, son of a dog ! ” thundered 
back the other. 

“Nay, friend that was, we have fought a 
fair battle, and this is no language from 
vanquished to victor.” 

■' The eyes of Faraj burnt in his head, and 
|;dark hate shot from them upon the smirking 


Salim. One stood all smiles and brave 
apparel, the other was in his ragged working 
clothes, and his mind raged so that the storm 
of its working blackened his face. Faraj 
valued his own life at less than a piastre just 
then, and hik foe would have been safer 
with a hungry Nubian lion ; but the victor 
knew it not, and poured oil upon the flame 
of the other’s wrath. • 

“You do not understand,” he said. ‘VLayH 
comes to me of her free will, because she 
loves me better than she can love you. She 
has listened to nobody and obeyed nothing, 
but her heart’s voice. A woman’s heart lies 
not.” 

“ A man’s tongue does ; and thou art he. 
Lies bubble from your lips, so that Allah 
sees you not for the black smoke of them, 
that hides you from Him. But Iblis, the 
father of all the devils, knows you, and is 
impatient for you.” 

“ This is the cry of a child, angry that he 
has lost his toy. You crowed too loud, Faraj 
Tabit ; you crowed too loud, and now your 
case is the worse. Layla will twine about my 
heart ” 

“Let her if she will; but, by the breath 
of God, it shall be cold first ! ” 

As he spoke the boatman, shaking with 
passion, stooped, picked up a fragment of 
stone, placed to his hand by the 'Fiend, and 
hurled it swift and straight. The mass struck 
Salim full on the forehead, its force in some 
sort broken by the white turban wound abput 
his fez ; but even thus the blow was enough 
to slay a stronger man than the young Arab. 
His hands shot into the air, then he fell 
heavily backward and lay still, while from his 
head wound a thick stream of blood, sucked 
up as it flowed by the yellow sand. No 
groan or cry marked his downfall. Dvath, 
terrific and sudden as from stroke of light- 
ning, leaden bullet, or paw of savage beast, 
had swept him from the living in his hour of 
triumph. Profound silence followed, broken 
onjy by the distant sound of a Muezzin’s call 
from the far-off minafet. Like a bird’s note 
it came through the thin air, but Faraj Tabit 
heard it not. He stood motionless, with no 
visible life nearer to him than the vultures 
that soared like specks aloft in the golden 
morning. They indeed saw and knew, but 
nothing else. Forone mad moment the man 
fell on his knees and began scooping sand with 
both hands upon the supine shape beforeUiim ; 
but as he did so, there came to nis ears ft 
sound of laughter, and he thought his kind 
were near at hand, and desisted, and rose. 
Sudden terror, that he might be captured 
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then into his own. Together tjiey woke 
on the shores of Paradise, but the mur- 
dered man was there before them, and 
Salim took Layld into his arms, while winged 
things with swords of live fire thrust the 
murderer forth. From such nightmare rest 
he presently awoke and sought the mouth of 
the, pyramid. 

Far distant, at the embouchure, a mel- 
low lance of light told that the sun had 
westered, and that within a few hours dark- 
ness would return and enable him to fly. 
Then Faraj lighted his candle again, shivered 
at the cold around him, and, his fears 
now decreased, passed onward into the 
depths, where one long passage terminated 
abruptly between the paws of the great 
granite sphinx with a ram’s head already 
mentioned. Beneath one paw of the monster 
appeared a little receptacle, and from this a 
second, like to it, might be reached by a 
narrow taperlure. Here it was th&t the 
ingenuity of the English explorers failed 
them, for the opening between the two 
chambers was so small that the possibility of 
anything larger than a dog creeping through 
it had not entered their speculations. Never- 
theless, both Faraj and Salim, if no others, 
could get into the inner chamber, for the 
feat to a narrow-shouldered and lithe native 
was not extraordinary. 

The man now standing before the Krio- 
Sphinx, for no reason that he could have 
named to himself, presently wriggled into 
this second receptacle beneath it, put his 
candle on a ledge, and squatted down in a 
place scarce large enough to hold a coffin. 
This was the spot which Salim Subra had 
assured the explorers held nothing ; and in 
that he spoke the truth ; but at one end of 
the place, there descended a circular narrow 
shaft into the bowels of the pyramid ; and of 
this he had not spoken. To him and to 
Faraj alone of men was this dark channel 
known ; but neither at any time had de- 
scended into it, for the sides were steep and 
the air below the surface very foul. They 
had often cast down stones, but no answer- 
ing echo returned, and thus they assumed' the 
tunnel ‘must be bottomless and beyond 
*human skill to search or fathom. 

Above this black hole Faraj sat, and the 
cloud fell again upon his heart before the 
Spectacle of a blood-stained future. Layld 
had sunk to a spectre in his mind ; only the 
dead man lying outside in the sand .occupied 
it. c He pictured the jackals when night hid 
r Salim Subra ; he saw the naked - necked 
pfcUltures that wait not for darkness. For a 


moment the thought of self - destruction 
crossed his mind. Here, at his*' feet, gaped 
a ready death, and no human eye would ever 
see his mangled limbs, no beast rend them. 
To fling himself down this dark mouth of 
stone would 1 be the work of a moment, and 
now death began to look a better thing than 
the haunted, hunted life awaiting him on 
earth. He almost forgot his crime before 
the arguments for and against self-slaughter. 
The thought of it greto less and Iqss terrible ; 
while each moment now made life appear 
a vainer business. He saw himself meejt- 
ing with Salim in the shadow world, and 
there came a lust and a yearning to cross the 
dark threshold and see and know what lay 
beyond. He crept near to the black aperture 
in the floor of the narrow chamber, and let 
his legs dangle over. Voices called him 
from below — the pleasant, happy voices of 
women. He edged nearer until he rested in 
a position of utmost peril on the brink. 
Taking his candle he dropped it down, and 
he saw the light ficker redly down the funnel 
of stone, then vanish. Impenetrable gloom 
now wrapped hiri, and out from it crept and 
glimmered the t>ld shapes and faces and 
burning eyes. Weird creatures with strange 
double heads and unfamiliar limbs arose and 
.passed in procession before him. The gods 
of the dead were there — the gods of ancient 
Egypt, with heads of men and women, of bird 
and beast Sanctified creatures moved and 
crawled about him : huge live scarabs with ppal 
eyes ; cats ; snorting bulls, that puffed sweet 
breath into his face ; crocodiles, with great 
golden rings in their long snouts. He heard 
music, and saw bygone men, as from some 
Egyptian frieze, marching on either side of a 
bier. And upon it lay no mummied corpse, 
but Salim Subra, with his great toe$< tied 
together, salt upon his breast, and a silk 
shroud wrapped about him, after the modern 
fashion of the Moslem. The dead lay calm, 
and his eyes were shut, but on his brow was 
bjack blood. The fresco figures passed 
silent and grim; their song died in a sigh 
of cold wind, and Faraj, knowing that 
another had yet to come, crept nearer 
the shaft and watched and waited. He 
would remain in the land of the living until 
Death himself appeared, then he meant 
to fling himself- downward and so die, 
that he might escape Death. He laughed 
at this conceit, and an echo a^swereSd'-'him 
again, while it seemed that an invisible hand 
suddenly touched his — a hand hard and cold 
as stone. Mad with fear, Faraj Tabit tore 
himself from it and dropped into the pit 
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yawning at # his feet. .One shrink echoed 
with a hundred voices, then consciousness 
departed from' him, and he fell insensible 
through the black air —to Iblis and the abode 
of evil Ifrits and foul Jinn. # 


Put it was in the flesh 
and not tl*e spirit that 
Faraj* found himself, cyi 
again opening his eyes 
and recovering con- 
sciousness some seconds 
later. He moved this 
way and that, felt him- 
self, discovered himself 
recumbent on a pile of 
some soft material, and 
found himself unscathed, 
though he experienced 
a little difficulty in 
» breathing. About him 
were heavy stones, and 
now he realized why 
these fragments, thrown 
from above in the past, 
had brought no answer- 
ing sound to the ears 
of Salim and himself, 
for they had fallen into 
thick, soft dust. The 
unearthly silence* that 
ever brooded in the 
hea*t of the pyramid 
hung heavy about him ; K v 

his mind grew clear 
again, and his only speculation was as to how 
far he had fallen and how long he might expect 
to survive in his present position. A cautious 
survey by touch told that the place in which 
he nf)w stood trapped was small. He felt 
round its walls, and in doing so set his foot 
on some sharp object, and felt a pang. 
Pending, hot blood from the wounded 
member flowed upon his hand, and he tore a 
bandage from his skirt and bound it up. 
Then *he remembered the candle he had 
flung down before him, and now felt through 
the thick dust of the floor in hope that it 
might come to his hand. Here he was 
fortunate, for he soon recovered the candle, 
and relighted it ; and, though it burnt but 
dimly under the heavy aif, the light given 
was sufficient to show Faraj the nature of 
his new environment. The place was empty 
save for a deep layer of*dust and an object 
of strange appearance that filled half the 
chamber. It looked, at first sight, like 
some enormous insect, lying upon its back. 

Vol.xv-47. 


with lon£ twisted legs extended in the air 
above it, and a glimmering body of irregular 
shape beneath them. Put closer investigation 
brought a truer explanation. The bent and 
twisted bands of metal were all that remained 
of what had once been 
a huge, brass r bound 
chest of wood ; and fhat 
glimmering mass within 
them represented im- 
perishable stones, gold 
that rusts not, and other 
forms and shapes of 
tarnished silver and 
fretted metal. The ag- 
glomeration stood three 
feet high and 
covered a 
considerable 
space. From 
it gleamtfd 
red * rubies 
and green 
emeralds, the 
flash and 
twinkle of 
diamonds, 
the soft fire 
of opals, the 
lustre of red 
gold — trea- 
sures all that 
had not an- 
swered light 

IX iNSKNsim.K. with light for 

more than* 

three thousand years. Strange mystic jewels 
lay there, the use of which was long 
vanished out of man’s knowledge ; time 
had gnawed the silver into black ruins, 
and many of the treasures of • necklace 
and fillet and pectoral were in part des- 
troyed; but unutterable - gems and feats 
of workmanship, scarce to be credited, still 
remained to glitter on man’s eyes again 
after their centuries of repose. Golden hawks, 
with diamond breasts and l(tpis lazuli wings, 
were here; crystal sphinxes, and wrought 
ivory plaques crusted with gems ; ttye uraeus 
and winged globe of majesty fashioned in 
precious stones ; reggl diadems ; statuettes 
of gods and goddesses with diamond eyes 
lotus lilies with petals of beaten gold and v 
emerald leaves— -these and a hundred other. j 
marvellous achievements of men long since/2 
dust, # here, escaped from the clutch of time, 
glimmered and shone in the mass of treasure | 
as Faraj turned it about beneath the light 
of his waning candle. 
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Here at last, at this unexpected moment, dust. Investigation showed the ^aperture in 

appeared the treasure of Nephron to the eye the roof to be just above his reach, but by 

of a murderer and a prisoner; to him who piling the treasure of Nephron below it, and 

could neither personally profit by the dis- standing upon the glittering heap, l r n raj 

covery nor proclaim it to the world. One could get his head and shoulders into the 

other man alone tunnel and hold the candle 


kn<;w of the 
tunnel down 
which Faraj had 
fallen, and that 
man was dead. 
T h e 



above him. Then the man’s 
heart leapt, for *>n a level 
with his eyes appeared the 
‘first tit a succession of foot- 
holes cut deep in tjie stone. 
It was clear that the shaft 
had formed a regular means 
of entrance to the treasure- 



house. Chance had opened 
the upper end beneath the 
Krio-Sphinx ; and Fa raj now 
doubted not that it was 
within his [lower to ascend 
again to sunlight and life’ if 
he would do so. Yet upon 
this discovery he hesitated. 
'Hie man with whom he had 
sworn to share such fortune 
as should hill to him was 
gone beyond call of gold or 
silver or precious stone. 
The old friendship, dimmed 
by no vision of Layla’s 
bright eyes, recurred to his 
mind ; and for the first time 
personal fear gave place to 
personal sorrow before the 
deed he had done. 41 is 
own safety gave him less 
and less concern. 


\T I.AST AITKAKliL) 1IIK I KKAM UK 


Among Moslems none 


desired, dreamed of, prayed for, had come 
indeed ; but a time must be at hand when 
this lonely wretch would be glad enough 
to barter every gem and jewel of that 
vast hoard for a jug of water and a crust of 
bread. Lust of life reasserted itself in the 
man before his discovery. Kgyptian justice 
fifty years ago was no immaculate thing, and 
now he dwelt with throbbing brain on the 
possibilities of salvation from death which 
the treasure of Nephron might compass for 
him. His light Ijegan to wane and the hot wax 
touched his hand. He turned, therefore, 


may testify of what he has 
not seen with his own eyes ; therefore 
no one but himself could declare his 
crime. Only God, and the devil,* and 
the dead, had power to accuse him. With 
the possibility of an increase of life before 
him its desirability waned. He thought of 
the riches beneath his feet. After all, though 
they seemed so vain, such an anti-climax to 
the great tragedy of his life when first he 
found them, yet they had made it possible 
for him to save that wretched existence if 
now he chose so to do. Without them piled 
beneath his feet he could nevermore have 


and continued his scrutiny with special 
reference to the dark entrance of the treasure- 
house down which he had fallen. T hat he 
should have received no injury argued an 
inconsiderable descent, and fbr a 'moment 
hope flickered again in the dead ashes of 
his soul. Above him opened the hole down 
which he had come, and below it lay the 


left the treasure house. 

Long he debated with himself, then deter- 
mined at least to clamber back into the 1 world 
and see the sun anji moon agaki before he 
died. The toil of ascending was laborious 
enough to one faint for food and drink, and 
with a mind greatly overwrought ; but Faraj 
accomplished his design, struggled with bleed- 
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jng knee^ and 
elbows up the 
last yard or two 
of the shaft 
(which offered 
no foothold, but 
was fortunately 
narrow enough 
to l>e scaled by 
lateral pressure 
of legs and 
arms), and then 
•fell exhausted 
and out of breath 
in the sweeter air 
of the chamber 
above. 

Presently he 
passed through 
dark, familiar 
ways into a night 
of * silver stars, 
with Venus in the arm* 

Then life looked a good thing again, and the 
man’s tongue was loosened, and he prayed to 
Allah for pardon and wept bitter tears as he 
crossed the lonely sand. The recovered 
treasure left his mind as Salim Subra filled it 
once again. So, with weak feet, he* neared 
the spot where he had slain his friend, ancl 
his blood froze iu his veins at sound of a 
jackal’s howl from the crater of stones ; but 
he steeled himself to the ordeal, and hastened 
orftvards to drive the unclean beast from the 
dead. As he hurried across the little cup of 
sand, a pair of dark night scavengers turned 
with bristling backs and gleaming teeth 
at his intrusion. He saw the moon- 
light glimmer in their amber eyes ; lie 
heard their angry yelp and snarl ; then, as he 
canfe on, they turned tail, and skulked into 
the darkness of the adjacent rocks. There- 
upon .Fa raj sought, trembling, only to find 
that the silver mystery of the night brooded 
over an empty space. On the sand was a 
black patch of dry blood surrounded by the 
paw-marks of the beasts ; that was all ; and 
gazing further, the Arab saw that no con- 
course of men had borne the dead away, for 
the tell-tale sand must have revealed that 
story. Only one straggling and uncertain 
line, such as th : feet of the drunken draw, 
appeared ; and it led, with bend and break, 
backward to Dashur. 

Salim Si/bra had surely come to life again 
ancl passed on his own Tegs homewards. For 
a moment Faraj sank down in a wordless 
prayer of thanksgiving to Allah ; then he 
pressed forward with his remaining strength in 


THE MOONLIGHT 

HUMMER IN THF.IR AMBER EYES.” 


mingled joy and fear. Now he rejoiced that 
murder was not written in the Hook against 
him ; now he feared at every shadow on 
the way that he had found his* friend, fallen 
again, this time in reality a corpse. 

His thought was to surrender himself to 
justice, as became one whom Allah had 
mercifully preserved from deadly sin ; but he 
changed his mind, and, on reaching the 
village, determined just to visit the abode of 
Salim Subra and learn his fate, together with 
particulars of the hope of life remaining to 
him. Neither weeping nor wailing marked 
the lonely home of his friend. The place 
was silent under the night, but the beam of 
a candle*glowed from the open window, and 
gazing through it, Faraj saw the man he had 
left for dead, lying peaceful, with open, living 
eyes, upon his couch. Beside him stood one 
skilled in the framework of men ahd in the 
herbs and medicaments proper to all its ills ; 
bandages were about the sufferer’s brow, and 
he lay awake and sensible. then the news- 
comer entered, cried aloud, sank upon his^j 
knees beside the sufferer, and bent low untiti 
his head touched the ground. 

• * IV, 

For a fortnight Salim Subra lay between, 
life and death ; then, the white angel had her* 
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way, and he returned by slow degrees to 
health. Day and night did Faraj minister at 
the couch of the injured man, and then, when 
it was told him that Salim would not die, he 
too tottered on the verge of peril, and his 
brain was stricken with fever, in the wild 
ravipgs of which he uttered many mad words 
of an under-world wherein the incarnate gods 
of Egypt still dwelt and guarded the treasure 
of Nephron. 

But in time it pleased Allah that each 
young man should come again to his full 
strength and powers of body and mind. They 
conversed together, as friends converse, and 
mawelled that no sign or token of black eyed 
Layla had reached Salim whilst lTc lay at the 
door of death. 'The mystery was not long in 
solving, and when summer had come, and 
Salim and Fa raj were mighty busy about 
some private concerns, which required many 
visits to high places in Cairo, it chanced* that, 
on one occasion of passing through the 
bazaar, Faraj ran upon Layla, and recognised 
her, and had some speech with her. 

“ It is true,. then,” he said, “that your 
father, old Nasim Birbari, hath left Dashur 
and now abides in the city ? ” 

“Aye,” she answered. “Twas ever my 
wont to be plain with thee, Faraj Tabit, and 
I will be now. A girl has but one life, and 
though 1 loved thee well enough, thou hadst 
little to give in exchange, and little to promise 
a wife. So,. at my father’s wise speech, I 
consented to wed with Salim.” 

“Then how comes it ” 

“ Hear me. We saw him not on the 
morn of the Mahmoud, and so went our way, 
counting to meet with him at the house of 
’Aziz-ul- Hajj, his uncle. But he came not, 
though the good man made a feast, and 
spread for us ducks stuffed with pistachio 
nuts, sweetmeats scented with musk and 
attar, rice and honey, red wine and white. 
These things are dear to me, and I loved 
them ; while old, wifeless ’Aziz, looking upon 
me, loved me, and— and ” 

“ No need to say more.” 

“ A girl can only live her life once. Is it 
not so ? • That is why Salim passed from my 


mind. Here was the fortune he promised at 
first hand. My husband, for we are wedded, 
is not passing rich, yet well-to-do and com- 
fortable withal. When had you or Salim 
Subra set ducks stuffed with pistachio nuts 
before me ? ” 

“ Why, truly, ’Aziz-ul-Hajj holds some 
store of paltry trinkets and tin gods, and stone 
scarabs, whose origin is hidden froip . the 
credulous that "buy them ; but consider, 
woman, the treasure of Nephron ! \Vas that 
not worth while waiting a little for?” 

She laughed. 

“ Poor children ! Still grubbing in the 
dark for that ! Give me the thing that is 
sure.” 

“ Wretched, stone hearted fool ! ” he burst 
out. “Go to thy dotard, and thy roast ducks ! 
Drink thy sour wine, and glory in thy 
pitiful prosperity. Allah has been merciful 
to two young men, and heaped a curse on 
the grey hairs of an old one. Begone 
to thy unhappy husband, false, lying daughter 
of Iblis ; and tell him that Salim Subra and 
Faraj 'Pa bit have come at the treasure of 
Nephron in very truth, that the world of 
Egypt will ring with a wonder before the 
new moon. 'Fell him that great news, evil 
one ; affid know thyself, for thy future reflec- 
tion, that either of those whom thou put to 
shame before the people might now, if so he 
willed it, buy a hundred times over all the 
rubbish in thy husband’s house. Thousands 
of pounds of yellow, English gold are ottrs, 
and we depart ere long from the shores 
of Egypt to the greater world beyond. 
One soul dwells within us, one love— 
that of each for the other animates us ; and 
may God blacken our faces if ever again we 
trust our hearts in a woman’s keeping, if ever 
again we suffer eyes or ears, or any sense of 
our bodies, to be conquered by a woman’s 
wiles ! ” 

So saying, and indeed prophesying some- 
what vain things in the whirlwind of his 
anger, Faraj Tabit swept away; and Layla, 
the wife of the curio merchant, felt her 
heart turned to gall as she watched him 
depart. 



A Com Carnival. 

13 v Arthur Harris. 


E OP L E w ho c a n r a i s e 
i6o k ooo^ooo bushels of corn 
in a season Rave a right to 
throv ionic of it away, if they 
want to. That is what the 
people of Atchison, Kansas, 
do once a year, and the occasion upon which 
it is thus lavishly squandered is the Atchison 
Corn Carnival, one of the greatest of fifes of 
the kind to be seen ifi the great and merry 
West. 

# It lasts a day and a night. During that 
time King Corn is supreme. He reigns un- 
disputed in all parts of the city. He (ills 


till the rich bottom lands of the Missouri, 
and harvest the crops with regularity and 
despatch. The corn fields that reach away 
from the highways ary Junong the largest 
in the nation, and are a beautiful sight in 
summer. 

The father of the Corn Carnival is Mr. E. 
W. Howe, ^editor of the Atc hison Gfoke. 
His proposal, some years ago, that Kansas, 
“the sunflower State,” should celebrate 
annually the glory of its corn crop, was 
eagerly taken up by the citizens, and much 
of the success which lias attended the carni- 
val has been due to him. • 




From a] C.IANT “ FLOAT ’* MAUI? OF CORN. [Photograph. 


the streets with processions of waggons aitd 
triumphal cars made and decorated with 
corn. His subjects walk and dance in 
costumes made of husks - pretty costumes, 
too, as we may see if we turn to the Hast 
page of this article, and he himself rides in a 
(, ar drawn by corn-decorated horses. Corn, 
in fact, is everywhere, and the jubilation is 
wonderful to see. 

North-eastern Kansas, in the vicinity of 
Atchison, is the greatest corn region of the 
West. The fields never know a failure, and 
the people are settlers who own their farms, 
and have been there for many years. They 


A few of the best things of last autumn’s 
carnival are shown in our illustrations. Next 
to the decoration of the town, the chief event 
is the procession, in which all the. leading 
commercial companies take part. They 
construct expensive “floats,” as they are 
called, and display them in the procession on 
large waggons, drawn by decorated horses. 

A remarkable “float ” was contributed by the 
Atchison Saddlery Company to last year’s . 
procession, •l’he illustrations on this £nd . 
the top of the next page show this curious ? 
and ingenious structure. It was made in the' 
form of an ear of corn, and contained thirty- 
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six bushels, being 20ft. long and 6ft. high, the bridles covered with flowers. In last 
and weighed 5,ooolb. Hollow inside, it year’s carnival one represented white roses, 
gave an opportunity for the presence of others poppies, crimson roses, morning 

bright-faced children, who peeped through glories, violets, sunflowers, etc., while the 

little windows in the sides. ladies who dit>ve the beautiful turn-outs were 

The parade is, of course, headed by a the handsomest of the city, and their rich 



TU:’. WAN I' l'l.o\r l AS USKD IN Tin-; a>K\ CAKMYAI. i'.WAHI-'. [I‘hi,tn l nui>h. 


band, and this band is specially augmented costumes were in harmony with the colour of 
for the occasion. Then comes a corps of the flowers. 

bicyclers, all rigged in corn costumes, and Some of the pretty rigs were driven by 
these riders are followed by the handsomely- little girls and bovs with satin ribbons for 
decorated carriages, tally-ho roaches, buggies, lines, coloured boys leading the horses. To 
phaetons, traps, surreys, and carts all of give an idea of the beauty of the" flower 
which are entered in competition for a prize, parade, and the work it necessitated, it may be 
They are decorated with flowers, made of mentioned that 4,000 chrysanthemums were 
tissue paper and corn husk, thousands being t uscd c^i one buggy ; 7,000 red roses and 600 
used on each vehicle ; the entire buggy —top, white ones were used on one float; 3,500 
box, running- gear, and everything -being roses on one buggy ; 1,650 on another; 2,400 
covered with cloth the colour of the flower, poppies on another; and 45,000 violets on 
while the harness on the horses is wrapped another. The prize carriage which is shown 
in bunting and ribbons ol the same, and on this page was the property of Mrs. F. 1, M. 
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Maker, the wife of the largest corn-dealer in 
Kansas, and was decorated with 5,oco pink 
poppies, consuming thirty quires of paper, 
i,oooyds. satin ribbon, 75yds. cheesecloth, 
twenty-five papers of pins, and 20yds. 
white jute. 

The principal point on which the 
most stress is laid is the decoration 
of •the town, and it is made very 
beautiful. The stores use hundreds 
of ears of corn in making odd 
designs that will attract the atten- 
tion of the passers-by, and there 
are on the side-walks strange crea- 
tures made out of the grain that 
scenf impossible to the novice. 

The young ladies make out of the 
husks the most bewitching bonnets 
and capes, and wear them through 
the day, and the young men even 
get up jackets and hat*s that rival 
those of the fair sex for ingenuity 
and attractiveness. Even the horses 
are decorated, and one might think 
that the town was all in the corn 
business, so generally is* the place 
given up to the festival. 

The King of the Carnival rides 
in state behind four horses with 
head-dresses' of corn husks, and sits 
high on a flowered s&t under a 
dais of gorgeous colour. Our illus- 
tration shows plainly the curiously- 
decorated harness of the horses 


and the King en- 
throned. 

One man who 
went to the carni- 
val last year said 
he began to realize 
what a “ carnival ” 
meant when he was 
100 miles out of 
the city. Corn was 
jlirown through the 
doors and windows 
of the trains, and 
from that time on 
it was corn, corn, 
corn everywhere. 
In Atchison, every- 
thing in the shape 
of corn was pro 
m incut. (.) 1 d 
“darkies*” sold 
corn-stalk canes, 
coloured “ mam- 
mies ” peddled 
shell corn, the 
buildings were splendidly decorated in every 
imaginable way with corn stalks, corn tassels, 
corn leaves, shelled corn, ear corn, popped 
corn, coloured corn, and there • might have 



DECORATED DICVCI.E IN TUB PARADE. 
From « Photo, by Kltekntr , Atchison, Kana. 
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been places where corn juice w;fs found. 
Everybody, men, women, and children, old 
nnd young, white, yellow, and black, cele- 
brated by throwing 
shelled torn in each 
other’s faces, rubbing 
it dowir their necks, 
whether friends or 
strangers made no 
difference, and one 
had to be goo^l- 
natured and take it.* 

The freer and more 
familiar people be- 
came with each 
other, the better they 
were liked. By night 
the streets and side- 
walks were covered an inch deep with corn, 
most of it ground into meal under the 
crunching heels of the people. The |>nnds, 
eight of them, played the official tune of tlu* 
carnival, “A Hot Time in the Old Town'*; 
people sang it, whistled it, and tooted it on 
thousands and thousands of tin horns. 

Many women, young and old, wear dresses, 
hats, neckties, and 
even shoes of corn, 
corn husks, and tas- 
sels. There has been 
great rivalry over the 
possession of the 
most remarkable 
corn costume. Mrs. 

H. J. Cusack, an 
Atchison woman, 
whose corn millinery 
has attracted a good 
deal of attention, 
recently sent a hat 
trimmed entirely with 
corn and husks to 
Mrs. William McKin- 
ley, wife of the Presi- 
dent. The bonnet 
can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from a 
Paris pattern. It was 
v o t e d . t h e most 
unique and dainty 
production of* the 
carnival. 

So tasteful and 
original have been 
Mrs. Cusack’s pro 
dilutions in corn 
costumes that her 
delighted towns- 
people have dubbed 


her the “Corn Milliner of Kansas.’’ The 
most peculiar feature of the corn hat is 
that the corn, having been treated by some 
special preparation, 
shines like ivory, and 
makes a most attrae- 
tive head-dress. 
Worn at t night, it 
would cause a sen- 
sation as one 'of the 
prettiest find most 
striking hats* ever de- 
vised, and few would 
guess that the won- 
derful and eostly- 
looking head -cover- 
ing was made of corn 
husks. 

The “Corn Doll” is in evidence through 
out the carnival. She is a pretty little 
creature, with dress and hat of corn husks 
and a dainty parasol in her right hand. 
Thousands purchase her during the Jrte, and 
keep her as a souvenir of this unique festivity. 

Much of the fun comes at night, and in the 
following manner. When the lights are 
ablaze and the streets 
are shining in the 
glory of corn decora- 
tions, the young 
people— and the old 
for that matter — go 
out with pockets full 
of corn kernels, and 
woe be it to the 
passer who is not 
ready to take his own 
part. Where in the 
Mardi (Iras there is 
a shower of confec- 
tion or ilowers, here 
is one of corn, and 
the handfuls that are 
thrown among the 
crowds soon make 
the streets a crack- 
ling pandemonium. 
There is a prize 
offered to the farmer 
who will drive down 
the street with his 
waggon filled with 
corn and have any 
of it left, when he 
arrives at the- oppo- 
site end. §p.*far, no 
one has been - able 
to claim the prize. 
There is license of 




A CORN DOLL. 

From a Photo . by J. G. Hill, Atchiton, Kant. 


A CORN 'Wji^IVAL. 



BADGE USED IN THE ATCHISON CORN 
From a) carnival. [ Photograph. 


the fullest sort during the night, and 
the police are theoretically locked 
up until morning. With horns and 
corn the parade goes up and down, 
laughing and .shouting, and the 
corn decorations begin to suffer. 
One after another they are pulled 
down and used to amuse the people, 
and there are few stores that have 
the trouble of taking down their 
decorations in the morning. The 
streets become veritable mills for 
the grinding of the corn, and after 
the crowd has been on them all the 
evening, the corn is ground into 
flour. Bushels arc gathered in the 
morning, and many of the*poor are 
glad to get this corn for food. 

On this page is shown the badge 
worn during the earnital. It is 
ornamented with buttons, contain- 
ing the inscription, “ Stand up for 
Kansas,” and a fairly good portrait * 

Vol.xv.~48 4 • 


of Mr. E. W. Howe, who has made the 
carnival what it is. We also show on this 
and the next page two of the corn costumes 
worn by men and women during the festival. 
There is a Suggestion of Nansen .and his 
Arctic dress about this corn costume, but 
its cost is slightly less than that of furs. 
The clothes, moreover, are very striking, 
and often remarkably pretty— when a pretty 
lady wears them. 

The greatest fun is over the red ears, for 
the young men insist *th\it the good old 
custom that they shall be allowed to kiss the 
girls under the red ear is still in force— and 
they abide by its rules, too. One gr^in 
buyer last «ifUtumn bought a large load 
of red ears at a fancy price to sell again 
to the young men, and they were all dis- 
posed of. 

At the first carnival three years ago, the 
girls ^ r ore red corn in their costumes with 
impunity, but at the last carnival a few men 
became bold enough in the morning to kiss 
the girls with red corn, and the idea spread 









GENTLEMAN S CORN DRESS. 

From a Photo, by KUckner, AtehUon, Kant. 
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rapidly. By noon, every girl in town with a interesting contest at a corn-fail 1 irvthe interior 

red grain of corn on her costume had been of the State between the yellow and white 

kissed repeatedly. In the evening a few girls ears of corn. The silver advocates were 

still wore red corn. supposed to be the favourites on the white- 

Nine-tenths, it is said, of the people who corn day, aitd no one was admitted unless 

attend the Corn Carnival are personally enter- he brought to the gate a white ear. The 

tained. • Every lodge, wholesale house, and corn was piled up, and made several large 



■ lady’s corn dkkss. 

From a Photo, by Kleckner , A tchinon, Kan*. 


church opens head-quarters for the reception waggon • loads for the poor. The speeches 

of visitors. The churches usually charge were for the white metal, and the bands 

twenty-five cents for meals, but at other played for the orators. Then, on the 

places food and refreshments are absolutely next day, the yellow was in the ascendancy, 

free. Hundreds of visitors come by special aftd the admission ^as an ear pf the yellow 

invitation from private individuals. Every- corn, and the speakers made talks for the 

one takes a hand, and the big celebration is gold standard. This was a day of rejoicing, 

of comparatively little expense. Five or six too, and the excitement ran as high as on the 

hundred dollars are collected for fireworks, one preceding. The people came from all 

and to pay the jfelary of a secretary, but the parts of the country on both days, and the 

event is handled without any. organized effort, addresses were by the best talent on both 

In other parts of Kansas^ the bounteous sides pf the question. Nothing was decided, 

. gift of corn is celebrated, in different ways, but the corn was given to the poor, and many 

Last year, during the contest between the a family was glad that there had. bpen the 

“ (\oldites ” and “ Silverites,” there wgs an lively rivalry. 



The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings. 

By L*T. Meade and Rohert Eustace. 


IV.— THE LUCK OF PITSEY HALL.- - Toed hy Norman Head.. 


S the days and weeks went on 
Mine. Koluehy became more 
thifn eter the* talk of London. 
The medical world agitated 
itself about her to an extra- 
ordinary degree. It was 
useless to gainsay the fact that she performed 
marvellous cures. Under her influence and 
treatment weak people became strong again. 
Those who stood at die door of the Shadow 
of Death returned to their intercourse tfith 
the busy world. Beneath her spell pain 
vanished. What she did and how she 
did it remained more than ever a secret. 
She dispensed her own prescriptions, 
but although some of her medicines 
were analyzed by experts, nothing in the 
least extraordinary could be discovered 
in their composition. The cure 
did not therefore lie in drfcga. 

In what did it consist? Doctors^ 
asked this question one of 
another, and could find no 
satisfactory answer. The rage to 
consult Madame became stronger 
and stronger. H er patients adored 
hef. Her magnetic influence was 
felt by each person with whom she 
came in contact. 

Meanwhile Dufrayer and I 
watched and waited. 'The detec- 
tive officers in Scotland Yard 
knew of some of our views with 
reg:frd to this woman. Led by 
Dufrayer they were ceaselessly on 
the alert ; but, try as the most 
able of their staff did, they could 
learn ’ nothing of Mine. Koluehy 
which was not to her credit. She 
was spoken of as a universal 
benefactress, taking, it is true, 
large fees from those who could 
afford to pay, but, on the other 
hand, giving her services*freely to 
the people to whom money was 
scarce. This woman could scarcely 
walk down the street without 
heads being turned to look after ' 
her, and this not only on account 
pf her remarkable beauty, but 
still more because of her genius . 
and her goodness. As she passed 


by, blessings were showered upon her, and 
if the person who called down these bene- 
dictions was rewarded by even one glance 
from those lovely and^ brilliant eyes, he 
counted himself happy? 

About the middle of January the attention 
of London was diverted from Mme. Koluehy 
to a murder of a particularly mysterious 
character, •a. member of the Cabinet of the 
name of Delaeour was found dead in St. 
James’s Park. His body was discovered in 
the early morning, in the neighbourhood of 
Marlborough House, with a wound straight 
through the heart. Death must have been 
instantaneous. He was stabbed from behind, 
which showed the cowardly nature of the 
attack. I knew Delaeour, end for many 
reasons was appalled when the tidings 



“found head in st< jamks’s i»akk. 
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reached me. As far as anyone coufd tell, he 
had no enemies. He was a man in the prime 
of life, of singular power of mind and strength 
of character, and the only possible motive for 
the murkier seemed to be to wrest some 
important State secrets from his possession. 
He had ‘been attending a Cabinet meeting in 
Downing Street, and was on his way home 1 
when the dastardly deed was committed. Cer- 
tain memoranda respecting a loan to a foreign 
Covernment were abstracted from his person, 
but his watch, a Valuable ring, and some 
money were left intact. The police immedi 
ately put measures in active train to secure the 
murderer, Hut no clue could be obtained. 
Delacour’s wife and only daughter wen? 
broken-hearted. His position as a Cabinet 
Minister was so well known, that not only his 
family but the whole countiy rang with 
horror at the dastardly crime, and it was 


“ I am glad to meet you again. ..Don’t you 
remember the Hotel Bellevue at Brussels?” 

W hen I spoke her name she coloured 
perceptibly and began to tremble. Suddenly 
putting out out* of her hands, she laid it on 
my arm. 

“ 1 am glad to set 1 you again,” she said, in 
a whisper. “ You know of our our most 
terrible tragedy ? ” 

“ I do,” 1 rejjJied. © 

“Mother is eompletelv prostrated from the 
shock. The murder was so sudden and 
mysterious. If it were not for Mine.- ” 

“Mine. Kulurhv?” I queried. 

“Yes, Mr. Head ; Mine, koluchy, the best 
and dearest hiend we have in the world. 
She was attending mpther professionally at 
the time of liie murder, and since then has 
been with 1 1 < 1 dailv. On that first terrible 
(lav she scan rlv left us. I don't know what. 


ferventlyjioped that before long the murderer we should ha\<- done were it not for her great 
w o u 1 d 1) e tact and kind- 


arrested, and re- 
ceive the puni ali- 
ment whit'll he 
so justly merited. 

On ascertain 
evening, about a 
fortnight after 
this event, as I 
'v a s w a 1 k i n g 
slowly down \Yel- 
bcck Street, and 
was just about to 
pass tin 1 door of 
Mine, koluehy’s 

-1 rid id man 
si on, I saw a 
young girl come 
down the steps. 
She was dressed 
in deep mourn- 
ing, and glanced 
around from right 
to left, evidently 
searching for a 
passing hansom. 
Her fare arrested 
me ; her /ryes met 
mine, and, with 
a slight cry, she* 
took a step for- 
ward. 

“ You are Mi- 
Head?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“ And you are 
V i v i e n D e 1 a - 
cour,” I replied. 



‘ HM> OIK MAN WHO KU.I.KD MY I ATIM K,’ SHK SAID.” 


ness. She is full 
ol suggestions, 
too, for the cap- 
ture of the wretch 
who took my dear 
father's life.” 

“ Vou look 
shake'll yourself,” 
I said; “ought 
you to be out 
alo in? at this 
lour " J ’ 

I lave just 
bet to s e e 
Madame with a 
message from 
mother, and am 
waiting here for 
a hansom. 1 If 
you would be so 
kind as to call 
one, I should lie 
much indebted 
to you.” 

“ ( 'an 1 do any- 
thing else to help 
you, Yivien?” I 
said ; “ you know 
you have only to 
ask me.” 

A hansom drew 
up at the pave 
ment as J spoke. 
Yivicins sad grey 
eyes were fixed 
on my face. 

“ Kind the man 
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who killed, my father,” she said; “we shall 
never rest until we know who took his life.” 

“ May [ call at your house to-morrow 
morning?” I inquired. 

“ It you will be satisfied with seeing me. 
Mother will admit no one to her presence but 
Mme. Koluehy. ” 

“I will cpme to see you then ; expect me 
at eleven.” 

1 helped Miss Itelacfour into her hansom, 
gave directions to the driver, and she was 
quickly bowled out of sight. 

On my way home many thoughts coursed 
through my brain. A year ago the I )elaeours, 
a family of the name of Ibtsey, and I had 
made friends when travelling through Belgium. 
The Pitseys, of old Italian origin, owned a 
magnificent place not far from Tunbridge 
Wells- the Pitseys and the I )elaeours 
wbrc distant cousins. Vivien at that time 
was only sixteen, and she and I became 
special chums. She used to tell me all 
about: her ambitions and hopes, and in 
particular descanted on the museum of 
rare curios whic h her cousins, the Pitseys, 
possessed at their splendid place, Pitsey 
Hall. I had a standing invi'ctjon to visit 
the Hall at any time when 1 handled to 
have leisure, but up to the present lfh d not 
availed myself of it. Memories of that 
gay time thronged upon me as 1 hurried 
to my own house, hut mixed with the old 
reminiscences was an inconceivable sensa- 
tioit of horror. Why was Mme. Koluehy a 
friend of the Dclaeours? My mind had got 
into such a disordered state that L more or 
less, associated her with any ciime which 
was committed. Hating myself for what I 
considered pure morbidness, 1 arrived at my 
own house. There I was told that Dufrayer 
was waiting to see me. I hurried into my 
study to greet him ; he came eagerly forward. 

“ Have you any news?” I cried. 

“ If you allude to Delacour’s murder, 1 
have,” he answered. 

“'Then, pray speak quickly,” I said. 

“Well,” be continued, “a curious develop- 
ment, and one which may have? the most 
profoundly important bearing on the murder, 
has just taken place it is in connection 
with it *tTiat I have come to see you.” 
Dufrayer never liked to be interrupted, 
and 1 listened attentively without utter- 
ing a syllable. “ Yesterday,” he con- 
tinued, “a man was arrested on suspicion. 
He was examined this morning before the 
magistrate at Bow Street. His name is 
Walter Hunt -he is the keeper of a small 
marine store at Houndsditch. For several 
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nights he has been found hovering in a 
suspicious manner round the Ddacours’ 
house. On being questioned he could 
give no straightforward account of himself, 
and the police thought it best *ju arrest 
him. On his person was discovered an 
envelope, addressed to himself, bearing the 
City postmark and the date of the dav the 
murder was committed. Inside the envelope 
was an absolutely blank sheet of paper. 
'Thinking this might be a^communication of 
importance it was j*if1>mitted to (ieorge 
Lambert, the Oovernment expert at Scotland 
lard, for examination he subjected it to 
every known test in order to see if it con- 
tained any •writing on sympathetic ink, or 
some other secret cipher principles. The 
result is absolutely negative, and Lambert 
(irmly declares that it is a blank sheet of 
paper and of no value. I heard all these 
particulars from Lord, the superintendent in 
charge of tin* ease; and knowing of your 
knowledge of chemistry, and the quantity of 
odds and ends of curious information you 
possess on these matters, I obtained leave 
that you should come with me to Scotland 
Yard and submit the paper to any further 
tests you know of. 1 felt sure you would he 
willing to do this.” 

“Certainly," 1 replied ; “shall 1 come with 
you now ? ” 

“ 1 wish you would. If the paper contains 
any hidden cipher, the sooner jt is known 
the better.” 

“One moment first," I said. “ I have just 
met Vivien Delaeour. She was coming out 
of Mme. Kuluchy s house. It is strange how 
that woman gets to know all one’s friends 
and acquaintances.” 

“I forgot that you knew the Dclaeours,” 
said 1 Hifrayer. 

“ A year ago,” I replied, ik I seemed to 
know them well. When we were in Brussels we 
were great friends. Vivien looked ill to-night 
and in great trouble- I would give the world 
to 'help her; but 1 earnestly wish she did 
not know Madame. .It may be morbidness 
on my part, but lately I never hear of any 
crime being committed in London* without 
instantly associating Mme. Koluehy with it. 
She has got that girl more* or less under 
her spell, and Vivien herself informed me 
that she visits her mother daily. Be assured 
of this, Dufrayer, the woman is after no 
good.” 

As I spoke* I saw the lawyer’s face darken, 
and the cold, hard expression 1 knew so well 
came into it, but he did not speak a word. 

“I am at your service now,” I said. “Just 
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let me go to my laboratory first. I fi aw sonu: 
valuable notes on these ciphers which I will 
take with me.” 

A moment later Defrayer and I found 
ourselves in a hansom on our way to Scot 
land Yard. 1 here we were met hv Superin 
tendenf hord, and also by George Lambert, 
a particularly intelligent looking man, who 
favoured me with a keen glance from under 
shaggy brows. 

“ l have heard of you, Mr. lead," he said, 
courteously, “ana sfiu.il be 
only too pleased if you ran 


“ We are only beating the air ,.as yet, ” he 
said. “ We must trust that justice and right 
will win the day at last. ’ 

I le parted from me at the corner of the 
street, and ^returned to my own house. 

On the following day, at the appointed 
hour, I went to see Vivien 1 )elacour. She 
received me in her mother’s boudoir. Here 
the blinds were partly down, and the whole 
room had a desolate* aspect. The young 
girl hersell looked pale and sad, years older 


discover what 1 have failed 
to,do. The sheet of paper 
in question is the sort on 
which ciphers are often 
written, but all my re- 
agents have failed to pro 
duce the slightest effect. 
My fear t is that they may 
possibly have destroyed 
the cipher should such a 
thing exist.” 

That is certainly pos- 
sible,” I said ; “ but if 
you will take me to your 
laboratory I will submit 
the paper to some rather 
delicate tests of my own.’ 

The expert at once led 
the way, and Dufrayer, 
Superintendent Ford, and 
[ followed * him. When 
we reached the laboratory, 
Lambert put all possible 
t< • s at my disposal. A 
glance at the stain on the 
paper before me showed 
that cobalt, copper, etc., 
had beeil already applied. 

I hese tests had, in all 
probability, nullified any 
further chemical tests 1 



might try, and had destroyed the ivsiill, even 
if there were some secret writing on the paper. 

I spent some time trying the more delicate 
and less-known tests, with no success. 1‘iv 
sently I. rose to my feet. 

“It is useless,” I said ; “ i can do nothing 
with this paper.* It is rather presumption on 
my part to attempt the task after you, Mr. 
Lambert, have given your ultimatum. I am 
inclined to agree with you that the paper is 
valueless.” 

I .am bert bowed, and a look*of satisfaction 
crept over his iacr. Dufrayer and I soon 
afterwards took our leave. As we did so, 1 
heard my friend utter a quick sigh. 


than she had doiu in the happy days at 
ftrusscls. 

“ Mother w - ls pleased when I told her that 
I met you yesterday,” she exclaimed. “ Sit 
down, won't you, Mr. Head? You and my 
father were great friends during that happy 
time at the IJellevtie. Yes, I feel" Certain of 
your sympathy.” 

“You may be assured of it,” I said, “and 
1 earnestly wish 1 could give you. more than 
sympathy. Would ^ it be too painful to give 
me some particulars of the murder?” 

She shuddered quite perceptibly. 
k \ (ill must have read all there is to know 
in the newspapers,” she said ; “ 1 can tell you 
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nothing irmrc. My father left us on that 
dreadful day to attend a Cabinet meeting at 
I knvning Street. He never returned home. 
The police look in vain for the murderer. 
There seems no motive for 'the horrible 
crime father had no enemies." 

Here the poor girl sobbed without 
restraint. *J allowed her grief to have its 
wav.hwa few moments, then I spoke. 

“ Listen, Vivien*” I*said ; 1 promise vou 

that I v;ill not leave a stone unturned to 
discover the man or woman who killed your 
father, but you must help me by being calm 
and self-collected. ( iriet like this is (juite 
natural, but it does no good to anyone. Trv, 
my dear girl, to compose yourself. Vou say 
there was no motive for the ( rime, but surely 
some important memoranda were stolen from 
your lather ? ’’ 

“His pocket-book in which lie often 
made notes was removed, but nothing more, 
neither his watch nor his money. Surely, 
no one would murder him for the sake of 
st curing that pocket book, Mr. Head?" 

“ It is possible,” I answered, gloomily. 
kk Remember that the memoranda eontained 
in the hook may have held ehk • to (lovern- 
ment secrets.” v 

Vivien looked as if she scarcely understood. 
Once more mv thoughts travelled to Mine. 
Koluchy. She was a strange woman she 
dealt in colossal crimes. Her influence per 
i lira ted society through and through. With 
hia 1# a life more or less was not of the 
slightest consequence. And this terrible 
woman, whom, up to the present, the laws 
of Kngkmd could not touch, was the intimate 
friend of the young girl by my side ! 

Vivien moved uneasily, and presently rose. 
kk l am glad you are going to help us," she 
said, looking at me earnestly. kk Madame 
does all she can, but we cannot have too 
many friends on our side, and we are all 
aware of your wisdom, Mr. Head. Why do 
you not consult Madame ? ” 

I shook my head. 

kk Rut you are friends, are vou not? 1 told 
her only this morning how I had met vou." 

“ We art* acquaintances, but not friends,” l 
replie d, y 

; \OU| st onisli me. Vou cannot imagine 
bow use! she is, and how, many suggestions 
she thro* out. By the way, mother and 
l leave I -ldon today.” 

“ Whernre you going ? ’ 1 asked. 
kk Away oni here. It is (juite too painful 
to lemaii^ny longer in this house. The 
shock hat completely shattered mother’s 
nerves, anCh e is now under Mme. Koluehy’s 


( are. Madame has just taken i house in 
the country railed Tronic Manor it is not far 
from our cousins, the Ritseys you remember 
them? Vou met them in Brussels." 

1 nodded. » 

“We are going to Tronic Manor today," 
continued Vivien. “Of eouise we shalLsre 
no one, but mother will lie under the same 
roof with Madame, and thus will have the 
benefit of her treatment day and night.” 

Soon afterwards 1 took my leave. All was 
suspicion and unccp^flirv, and no definite 
clue had been obtained 

About this time I began to be haunted by 
an air wideband sprung like a muslm/om 
into populaTity. It was called thc“Oueen 
Walt/,” and it was scarcely possible to pick 
up a dance programme without seeing it. 
There was something fascinating about its 
swinging measure, its almost dreamy r< -train, 
and ifs graceful alternations of harmony and 
unison. No one knew who had really 
composed it, and still less did anyone for 
a moment dream that its pleasant chords 
contained a dark or subtle meaning. As 
I listened to it on more than one occasion, 
at more than one concert, 1 little guessed 
all that the “ Oueen Walt/ ” would bring forth. 

I was waiting for a clue. How could 1 tell 
that all too late, and by such unlikely means, 
it would be put into my hands? 

A month and oven six weeks went by, and 
although the police were unceasing in their 
endeavours to gain a trace of the murderer, 
they were absolutely unsuccessful. Once or 
twice during this interval I needed letters 
from Vivien Delaeour, She wrote with the 
passion and impetuosity of a very young girl. 
She was anxious about her mother, who was 
growing steadily weaker, and was losing her 
self-restraint more and more as the long 
weeks glided by. Mme. Koluchy was anxious 
about her. Madame's medicines, her treat- 
ment, her soothing powers, were on this 
occasion destitute of results. 

*“ Nothing will rest her,” said Vivien, in 
conclusion, “until the. murderer is discovered. 
She dreams of him night after night. During 
the daytime she is absolutely silent, or she 
paces the room in \ iolent ^agitation, crying 
out to (iod to help her to discover him. Oh, 
Mr. Head, what is to lie done?” 

The child's letters appealed to me strongly. 
I was obliged to answer her with extreme 
care, as 1 knew that Madame would see 
what 1 wrote’; byl none the less were all- my 
faculties at work on her behalf. From time 
to time 1 thought of the mysterious blank 
sheet of paper. Was it possible that it 
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contained a cipher ? Was one of those 
old, incomparable, magnificent, undiscovered 
ciphers which belonged to the " ancient 
Brotherhood really concealed beneath its 
blank. s»rfa;e? That blank sheet of paper 
mingled with my dreams and worried me 
during hay wakeful hours. 1 became nearly 
as restless as Vivien herself, and when a 
letter of a more despairing nature than usual 
arrived on a certain morning towards the end 
of February, I feh; that I could no longer 
remain inactive. ^fNvould answer Vivien’s 
letter in person. To do so 1 had but to 
accept my standing invitation 
to Pitsey Hall. I wrote, there 
fore, to nty friend, Leonard oN* 

Pitsey, suggesting that if it 
were convenient to him and 
his wife I should like to visit 


They come down with me to-night, and I 
trust we shall soon get the necessary clue to 
the capture of the burglars. My fear is that 
if they are not arrested they will try again, for, 
I assure you,#the old place is worth robbing. 
But, there, I ought not to worry you about my 
domestic concerns. We shall have a gay 
party on Saturday, for my eldest fyoy Ottavio 
comes of age next week, and the event is to 
be celebrated by a big«dance in his honour.” 

“ How are the Delacours? ” I interrupted. 

“ Vivien keeps fairly well, but her mother 
is a source of great anxiety Mme. Kolnchy 


them on the following Satur- 
day. , 

The next afternoon Pitsey 
himself called to see me. 

“ I received your letter this 
morning, and having to come 
to town today, thought I 
would look you up,” he cried. 
“I have to catch a train at 
5.30, so cannot stay a minute. 
We shall be delighted to 
welcome you at the Hall. My 
wife and I have never for- 
gotten you,. Head. You will 
be, I assure you, a most wel- 
come guest. By the way, have 
you heard of our burglary ? ” 

“ Ho,” I answered. 

“ You do not read your 
papers, then. It is an extra- 
ordinary affair — crime seems 
to be in 'the very air just now. 
The Hall was attacked by 
burglars last week - a most 
daring and cunningly planned 
affair. Some plate was stolen, 
but the plate-chest, built on 
the newest principles, was yn- 
tampered with. There was a 
desperate atterhpt made, how- 



ever, to get into the large 
drawing- room, * where all out 
valuable curios are kept. Druco, the mastiff, 
who is loose about the house at night, was 
found poisoned outside the drawing-room 
door. Luckily the butler awoke in time, gave 
tha- alarm, and the rascals * bolted. • The 
^country police have been after •them, and in 
ji&pair I have come up to Scotland Yard and 
engaged a couple of their best detectives. 


" HAVK you hfard of our buroi.ary ? ” 

• .... 

’ ,, 0 V. 

and Vivien are constant guests j the Hall: 
The Delacours feturn,, to townpefore the 
dance, but Madame will attend j It will be 
an honour and a great attracfn. to* have 
such a lioness for the occasi/- “Do you 
know her, Head? She is quitparming.” 
a “ I have met her,” I replied./ 
sfi . “ Ah ! that is capital ; you d she are just 
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the sort to hit it off. It is all right, then, and 
we shall expect you. A good- train leaves- 
Charing Cross at 4.30. I will send the trap 
to meet you.” 

“Thank you,” I answered. «“ I shall be 
glad to conie to Pitsey Hall, but I do not 
know that I can stay as long as the night of 
the dance.”. 


“ Oijce we get you into our clutches, 
Heatl, we won’t kt*you*go ; n*- young people 
are all ay\ious to renew their acquaintance 
with you. Don’t you remember little Antonia 
---my pretty songstress, as I call her? Vivien, 
too, talks of you as one of her greatest friend- . 
Poor child ! I pity her from my heart. SI e 
is a sweet, gentle girl ; but such a shock as 
she has sustained mayJcave its mark for life. 
Poor Delaeour the very best of nun. The 
fact is this : 1 should like to postpone the 
• itfince on account of the Delacours, although 
they are very distant cousins ; but Ottavio 
onlycon.es of age once in his life, and, under 
die circumstances, we feel that we must go 
through with it. Ton my word, Head, when 
I think of that poor child and her mother, I 
have little heart for festhities. However, 
that is neither here nor there- w * shall expect 
you on Saturday.” “v 

As Pitsey spoke, he took up his hat. 

“I must be off now," lie said, “for I have 
to meet the two detectives at Charing (Y< :s 
l>y appointment.” 

On the following Saturday, the 27th, I 
arrived at Pitsey Hall, where a warm welcome 
awaited me. The dance was to be on the 
following 'Tuesday, the 2nd of March. 'There 
was a large house party, and the late burglary 
was still the topic of conversation. 

After dinner, when the ladies had left the 
dining-room, Pitsey and I drew our (hairs 
together, and presently the comersatirn 
drifted to Mrs. Delaeour, the mysterious 
murder, and Mine. Koluchv. 

“ The police are completely nonplussed,” 
said Pitsey. “ I doubt if the man who com- 
mitted that rascally ctime will ever be 
brought to justice. I was speaking to Madame 
on the subject to-day, and although she was 
very hopeful when she first arrived at Promo 
Manor, she is now almost inclined to agree 
the way, Mfs. Dclacour's state 
^is most alarming she loses strength hour by 
hour.” 


“ I can quite understand that,” l replied. 
“If the murderer were discovered it would 
be an immense relief to fier.” 

“ So Madame says. I know -she is terribly 
anxious about her patient. I>y the way, 
knowing that she was an acquaintance of 

Vot. \v — 4C, 


yours, I a>ked her here to-night, but un- 
fortunately she had another, engagement 
which she could not postpone. What a 
wonderfully well informed woman she is! 
She spent hours at the Hall this morning 
examining my curios ; she gave me informa- 
tion about some of them whic h was news to 
me, but she has been many times now round 
my collection. It is a positive treat to talk 
with anyone so intelligent, and if she were 
not so keen about my Venetian goblet — ” 

“ What 1 ” 1 interrupt) “ the goblet you 
spoke to me a bouton Brussels, the one which 
has been in youj^family since 1500?” 

“ The sanuy he answered, nodding ]iis 
head, and lowering his voice a trifle. “ It has 
been in the family, as you say, since 1500. 
Madame has shown bad taste in the matter, 
and I am surprised at her.” 

“ Pray explain yourself," I said. 

“SIh; first saw it last November, ^hen she 
c ame here with the Delacours. I shall never 
forget her start of astonishment. She stood 
perfectly still for at least two minutes, gazing 
at it without speaking. When she turned 
round at last she was as white as a ghost, and 
asked me where I got it from. I told her, 
and she offered me ^/jo,oco for it on the 
Sj ot.” 

“A large figure," l remarked. 

“ I was much annoyed,” continued Pitsey, 
“and told her I would not sell it at any 
price.” 

“ Did she give any reason for wishing to 
obtain it?” 

“Yes, she said she had a goblet very like it 
in her own collection, and wished to pur- 
chase this one in order to complete one of 
the most unique collections of old Venetian 
glass in Kngland. 'The woman must be 
fabulously rich, or even her paSsion .for 
curios would not induce her to offer pre- 
posterous a sum. Since her residence at 
Tronic Manor she has been constantly here, 
and still takes, l can see, the deepest interest 
in the goblet, often remarking about it.. She 
says it has got a remarkably pure musical 
note, very clear and distinct. Hut come, 
Head, you would like to see it. We will go 
into the drawing-room, and I will show it to 
you.” . 

As Pitsey spoke he. rose and led me through 
the great c entral hall into die inner drawing- 
room, a colossal apartment supported by 
Corinthian pillars and magnificently deco 
raUjfJ. ’ > j 

“As you know, ’the goblet has been in oiii 1 
family for many centuries,” he went on, “and 
we call it, from Uhland’s ballad of the old 
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Cumberland tradition, ‘The Luck of Pitsey 
Hall/ You know Longfellow’s translation, 
of course? FI ere it is, Head. Is it not a 
wonderful piece of work? Have a close look 
at it, it is worth examining." 

The gbblet in* question stood about 6ft. 
fronfi the ground on a pedestal of solid mala- 
chite, which was placed in a niche in the wall. 
One glance was sufficient to show me that it 


work were chipped off the letters "would be 
plainly visible. The cup itself was supported 
on an open-work stem richly gilt and enamelled 
with coloured ^filigree work, the whole sup- 
ported again on a base set with opal, agate, 
lapis lazuli, turquoise, and pearl. From the 
centre of the cup, and in reality supporting 
it, was a central column of pale green glass 
which bore what^was apparently some heValdie 
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was a gem of art. The cup, which was 8in. in 
diameter, was made of thin glass of a pale ruby 
colour. Some mystical letters were etched 
on the outside of the glass, sm^ll portions of 
^feich could only be seen, for screening tffem 
jfrdm any closer interpretation was some twisted 
f thncy work, often to be observed on old Vene- 
tian goblets. If by any chance this fancy 


design. Stepping up close I tapped the cup* 
gently with my f.nger. It gave out, as Pitsey 
had described, a note of music ‘singularly 
sweet and clear. 1 then proceeded to examine 
the stem, and saw at once that the ’design 
formed a row of separate crowns. Scarcely 
knowing why, I counted them. There were 
revert! A queer suspicion crept over me, 
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The sequence of late events passed rapidly 
through my mind, and a strange relationship 
between circumstances apparently having no 
connection began to appear. * I turned to 
Pitsey. 

“ Can you tell me how this goblet came 
into your possession ? ” I asked. 

“ Certainly,” he replied; “the legend which 
is* attached to the gobjpt is this. VVe are, as 
you know, descended from an old Italian 
family, the Pizzis, our present name being 
merely an Anglicized corruption of the 
Italian. My children and I still bear Italian 
Christian names, as you know, and our love 
for the old country amounts almost to a 
passion. The Pizzis .were great people in 
Venice in the sixteenth century ; at that tjme 
the city had an immense fame for its beautiful 
-glass, the manufacturers forming a guild, and 
the secret being jealously kept. It was during 
this time that Catherine de Medici by her 
arbitrary and tyrannical administration roused 
the opposition of a Catholic party, at whose 
head was the Duke of Alen^on, her own fourth 
son. Among the Duke’s followers was my 
ancestor, Giovanni Pizzi. It was discovered 
that an order had been sent by Catherine de 
Medici to one of the manufacturers at 
Venice to construct that very goblet which 
you see there. After its construction it 
was for some secret purpose sent to the 
laboratory of an alchemist in Venice, where 
it was seized by Giovanni Pizzi, and has 
been handed down in our family ever 
since.” 

“ But what is the meaning of the seven 
crowns on the stem ? ” I asked. 

“ That I cannot tell. They have probably 
no special significance.” 

I thought otherwise, but kept my ideas to 
myself. 

We turned away. A beautiful young voice 
was filling the old drawing-room with sweet- 
ness. I went up to the piano to listen to 
Antonia Pitsey, while she sang an Italian 
song as only one who fiad Italian blood in 
her veins could. 

Antonia was a beautiful girl, dark, with 
luminous eyes and an air of distinction about 

“ I wish you would tell me something about 
your friend Vivien,” I said,* as she rose from 
the piano. 

“ Oh, Mr. Head, I am so unhappy about 
her,” was the low repljf. “ I see her very 
often — she is altogether changed ; and as /to, 
Mrs. Delacour, the shock ha£ been so sudden, 
so terrible, that I doubt if -she will ever 
recover. Mr. Head, I am so glad you have 
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come. Vivien constantly speaks of you She 
wants to see you to-morrow.” 

“ Is she coming here? ” 

“ No, but you can meet her in the park. 
She has sent you a message. To-morrow is 
Sunday. Vivien is not going to church. May 
I take you to the rendezvous ? ” * 

I promised, and soon afterwards the even- 
ing came to an end. 

That night I was haunted by three main 
thoughts: The old ^tyan legend of the 
goblet ; the seveiy crowns, symbolic of the 
Brotherhood of tffe Seven Kings; and, finally, 
Madame’s emytlon when she first saw it, $nd 
her strong *h*$ire to obtain it. I wondered 
had the hurglary been committed at her 
instigation. Sleep I could not, my brain was 
too active and busy. I was certain there was 
mischief ahead, but try as I would I could 
only Ipse myself in strange conjectures. 

The following day I met Miss Defacour, as 
arranged, in the park. Antonia brought me 
to her, and then left us together. The young 
girl’s worn face, the pathetic expression in 
her large grey eyes, her evident nervousness 
and want of self-control all appealed to me 
to a terrible degree. She asked me eagerly 
if any fresh clue had been obtained with 
regard to the murderer. I shook my head. 

“ If something is not done soon, mother 
will lose her senses,” she remarked. “ Even 
Mine. Koluchy is in despair about her. All 
her ordinary modes of treatment fail in t 
mother’s case, and the strangest thing is that 
mother has begun to take a most queer and 
unaccountable dislike to Madame herself. 
She says that Madame’s presence in the room 
gives her an uncontrollable feeling of nervous- 
ness. This has become so bad that mother 
and I return to town to-morrow ; nry cousin’s 
house is too gay for us at present, and mother 
refuses to stay any longer under Mme. 
Koluchy’s roof.” 

“ But why ?” I asked. 

“ That I cannot explain to you. For my 
part, I think Madame one of the best women 
on earth. She has been kindness itself to us, 
and I do not know what we should h$ve done * 
without her.” 

I did not speak, and Vivieft continued, after ; 
a pause :■»— 

“ Mother’s conduct makes Madam£| 
strangely unhappy. She told me so, and l| 
pity her from my heart. We had a long taHfc, 
on the subjact yesterday. That w r as jus$ 
before she began to speak of the goblet, andp 
before Mr. Lewisham arrived.” | 

“ Mr. Lewisham— who is he ?” I asked, i 

“ A great friend of Madame’s. He*come$| 
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to see her almost daily. He is very handsome, 
and I like him, but 1 did not know she was 
expecting him yesterday. She and I were in 
the drawing-room. She spoke of mother, and 
then alltided to the goblet, the one at the 
Hall. you have seen it, of course, Mr. 
Head?” 

I nodded- I was too much interested to 
interrupt the girl by words. 

“ My cousins call it ‘ The 1 Aick of Pitsey 
Hall.’ Well, Madapic has set her heart on 
obtaining it, and shf gone to the length 
of offering Cousin Leonchdo ten thousand 
pounds for it.” \ 

<Cf Mr. Pitsey told me laSt night that 
Madame had offered an enormous sum for 
the vase,” I said ; “ but it is use- 
less, as he has no intention of 
selling,” 


else ? I allude to Madame’s anxiety to obtain 
the old goblet. There may be nothing in 
what I ask, or there may be much. Will 
you do this ? ” 

“Of course ‘l will. How queer you look!” 

I made no remark, and soon afterwards 
took my leave of her. 

Late that same evening, Anto'nia Pitsey 
received a note from Vivjen, in which 
said that Mine* Koluchy, her mother, and 
herself were returning to town by un early 
train the following morning. The Delacours 
did not intend to come back to Promt* 
Manor, but Madame would do so on Tuesday 
in order to be in time for the dance. She 
was going to town now in order to be present 



“I told Madame so,” replied 
Vivien, t* I know well what value 
my cousins place upon the old 
glass. I believe they think that 
their luck would really 'o if any- 
thing happened to it.” 

“ Heaven forbid ! ” I replied, 
involuntarily ; “it is a perfect 
gem of its kind.” 

“I know! I know! T never 
saw Madame so excited and un- 
reasonable about anything. She 
begged of me to use my influence 
to try and get my cousin to let 
i her have it. When I assured her 
that it was useless, she looked 
more annoyed than 1 had ever 
seen her. She took up a book, 
and pretended to read. I went 
and sat behind one of the cur- 
tains, near a window. The next 
moment Mr. Lewisham was 
announced. He came eagerly up 
‘ to Madame— I don’t think he 
saw me. 

“ * Well ! ’ he cried ; ‘ any suc- 
cess ? Have you secured it yet ? 

If you have, we are absolutely 
safe. Has that child helped you? ’ 

“ I guessed that they were talking about me, 
and started up aii(i disclosed myself. Madame 
did not take the slightest notice, but she 
motioned to Mr. Lewisham to come into 
another room. What can it all mean, Mr. 
*Head?” 

“ That I cannot tell you, Vivien ; but may 
■I ask you one thing ? ” 

“ Certainly you may.” • ' 

“ Will you promise me to keep what you 
ikfifcve jgst told me a secret from everybody 


at an early performance of “ For the Crown,” 
at the Lyceum, havjng secured a the 

grand tier for the occasion. l '- 

This note was commented on without any 
special interest being attached to it, but rest- 
less already, I now quickly made up iny-mind. 
I also would go up to town on th A [Showing 
day; I also would return to Pitsey Hall in 
time for the dance. 

Accordingly, at an early hour on the follow- 
ing day I found myself in Dufrayer’s office. . 
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“I tell \ou what it is,” I said, “there is 
some plot deeper than we think brewing. 
Madame took Frome Manor after the 
murder of Dclacour. She would not do so 
without a purpose. She is willing to spend 
ten thousand pounds in order to secure a 
goblet of old Venetian glass, which is one of 
the curios* at Pitsey Hall. A man called 
•I^atisfoam, who doubtless bears another alias, 
is in he/ confidence! Madame returns to 
town to-night with a definite motive, I have 
not the slightest doubt.” 

“ This is all very well, Norman,” replied 
Dufrayer, “ but what we want are facts. You 
will lose your senses if you go on building up 
fantastic ideas. Madame comes up to town 
and is going to the Lyceum ; at least, so you 
tell me ? ” 

“Yes." 

“And you mean to follow her to see if she 
has any designs on Forbes Robertson or Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell ? ” 

“ I mean to follow her,” I replied, gravely. 
“ I mean to see what sort of man Lewisham 
is. It is possible that I may have seen him 
before.” 

Dufrayer shrugged his shoulder;’ and turned 
away somewhat impatiently. As hc^lid so a 
wild thought suddenly struck me. 

“ What would you say,” I cried, “ if I 
suggested an idea to force Madame to divulge 
some clue to us ? ” 

“My dear Norman, I should say that your 
fancies are getting the better of your reason, 
that is all.” 

“Now listen,” 1 said. I sat down beside 
Dufrayer. “ I have an idea which may 
serve us well. It is, of course, a bare 
chance, and if you like you may call it 
the conception of a madman. Madame goes 
to the Lyceum to-night. She occupies a 
box on the grand tier. In all probability 
Lewisham will accompany her. Dufrayer, 
you and I will also be at the theatre, and, 
if possible, we will take a box on the second 
tier exactly opposite tef hers. I will bring 
Robertson, the Principal of the new deaf and 
dumb college, with me. I happen to know 
him well.” 

stared at me # with some alarm in 

Cfi STace. 

* “ Don’t you see ? ” I \yent on, excitedly. 

“ Robertson is a master of the art of lip 
language. We will keep him in the back of 
the box. About the middle of the play, and 
in one of the intervals when the electric light 
is full on, we will send a note; to Madame’s 
box saying that the cipher on the blank sheet 
of paper has been read. The note will pre- 
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tend to be an anonymous warning to her. We 
shall watch her, and by means of Robertson 
hear — yes, hear -what she says. Robertson 
will watch her through opera-glasses, and he 
will be able to understand every word she 
speaks, just as you or I could if wo were in 
her box beside her. The whole thing -is a 
bare chance, 1 know, but we may learn some- 
thing by taking her unsuspecting and 
unawa res.” 

Dufrayer thought foyxa minute, then he 
sprang to his feet. * 

“ Magnificent j ' he cried. “Head, you 
are an extraordinary man ! It is a unique 
idea. I will Jo off to the box-office at dnee 
and lake a box if possible opposite Madame, 
or, failing that, the best seats we can get. I 
only hope you can secure Robertson. (16 to 
his house at once and offer him any fee he 
wants. This is detection carried s to a fine 
art wfth a vengeance. If successful, I shall 
class you as the smartest criminal agent of 
the day. We both meet at the Lyceum at 
a quarter to eight. Now, there is not a 
moment to lose.” 

I drove down to Robertson’s house in 
brompton, found him at home, and told him 
my wish. I strongly impressed upon him 
that if he would help he would be aiding in 
the cause of justice. He became keenly 
interested, entered fully into the situation, 
and refused to accept any fee. 

At the appointed hour we nu*t Dufrayer at 
the theatre door, and learned that he had 
secured a box on the second tier directly 
opposite Mine. Koluchy’s box on the grand 
tier. 1 had arranged to have my letter sent 
by a messenger at ten o’clock. 

We took our seats, and a few moments later 
Mme. Koluchy, in rose-coloured velvet and 
blazing with diamonds, accompanied by a 
tall, dark, clean-shaven man, entered her box. 

I drew back into thd shadow of my own box 
and watched her. She bowed to one or two 
acquaintances in the stalls, then sat down, 
leaning her arm on the plush-covered edge of 
her box. 

Robertson never took his eyes off her, 
and I felt reassured as he repeated to us 
the chance bits of conversation that he. 
could catch between’ her and her companion. ; 

The play began,* and a- few minutes past 
ten, in one of the intervals, I saw Madame 
turn and receive my note, with a slight gesture^ 
of surprise. # She tore it open, and her face J 
pated perceptibly. Robertson, as I J had 
instructed him; sat in front of me — his 
opera-glasses were fixed on the faces 
Madame and. her companion. I watch) /T 
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Madame as she read the note ; she then But to-morrow night ! To*morroiv night 
handed it to Lewisham, who read it also, was the night of the great dance at Pitsey 

They looked at each other, and I saw Hall, and Madame was to be there. The 

Madame’^ lips moving. Simultaneously, reasoning was , so obvious that the chain of 

Robertson began to make the following evidence struck Dufrayer and me simul- 


report verbatim : - taneously. 

‘ ^Impossible .... some trick .... quite safe We immediately left the theatre. There 
. . . . goblet . . . . key to cipher . . . . to-morrow was one thing to be done, and that without 
night:' Then followed a pause. “ Life and delay. I must catch Jthe -'first train fn 
death to us Signed. .... My name morning to Pitsey Hall; examine the goblet 


There was anotl^h long pause, and I saw afresh, tell Pitsey everything, an’d thus 

Madame twist the pa^th^ nervously in her secure and protect the goblet from harm. 



“ I SAW M A dame’s Lli’S MOVING.” 


, My heart was beating. His face had become 
drawn and grey. The ghastly truth and its 
explanatipn were slowly sealing their impress 
on our brains. The darkness of doubt h ul 
.lifted, the stunrrtng truth was clear. The 
y paper which had defied us was a cipher 
'written by Madame in her own name, and 
^doubtless implicated her with Delacour’s 
nurder. Her anxiety to secure the goblet 
fats t very obvious. In some t subtle way, 
^fided down, doubtless, through generations, 
goblet once in the possession of the 
5ijpient Brotherhood held the key of the 
r rgt Cipher. 


key to the cipher, which, in the event of 
our discovering a method of rendering 
it visible, would place Madame in a 
felon’s dock and see the end of the 
Brotherhood. « * 

At ten o’clock the following morning T 
reached Pitsey Hall. When I arrived I found, * 
as I expected, the house in' more or less 
confusion. Pitsey was busily engaged super- 
intending arfangemaits and directing the 
servants in their work. It was some little 
time before I could see hffa alone. 

“ What is the matter, my dear fellow? ” he 
said. f I am very busy niow.# 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEVEN KINGS . 


“ Come k into the library and I will tell you,” 
l replied. 

As soon as ever we were alone I unfolded 
my story. Hardened by years of contact with 
the world; it was difficult to startle or shake 
the composure of Leonardo Pitsey, and be- 
fore I had finished my strange tale I could 
see from hiS expression the difficulty I should 
l?a*£g-iit convincing Jiim of thc # truth. 

“ I haye had my suspicions for a long 
time,” I staid, in conclusion. “These are not 
the first dealings I have had with Mme. 
Koluchy. Hitherto she has eluded all my 
efforts to get her within the arm of the law, 
but I believe her time is near. Pitsey, your 
goblet is in danger. You will remove it to 
some place of safety?”’ 

“ Remove the luck of Pitsey Hall on file 
njght when my boy comes of age ! '” replied 
Pitsey, frowning as he spoke. “It is good of 
you to be interested, Head ; but really well, 
I never knew you were such an imaginative 
man ! As to any accident taking place to- 
night, that is quite outside the realms of 
probability. The band will be placed in front 
of the goblet, and it is impossible for any- 
thing to happen to it, as none of the dancers 
can come near it. Now, have you Anything 
more to say ? ” 

“ 1 beg of you to be guided by me and to 
put the goblet into a place of safety,” 1 
repeated. f ‘ You don’t suppose I would try 
to jeare you with a cock-and-bull story. 
'There is reason in what I say. I know that 
woman ; my uneasiness is far more than due 
to mere imagination.” 

“To please you, Head, I will place two of 
my footmen beside the goblet during the 
dance, in order to prevent the slightest chance 
of anyone approaching it. 'There, will that 
satisfy you ? ” 

I was obliged to bow my acquiescence, and 
Pitsey soon left me in order to attend to his 
multifarious duties. 

I spent nearly an hour that morning 
examining the goblet afresh. 'The mystical 
writing on the cup, concealed by the open- 
work design, engrossed my most • careful 
attention, but so well were the principal 
letter^ /vjrseealed by the joutside ornaments, 
r.iftt l- could make nothing of them. Was I, 
"after all, entirely mistaken, or did this 
beaujiful work of art contain hidden within 
itself the power for which I longed, the 
strange key to the mysterious paper which 
would convict Mme. Koluchy of a capital 
charge ? • , 

'The evening came at last, and about nine 
o’clock (he guests began to arrive. The first 
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dance had hardly come to an end before Mme. 
Koluchy appeared on the scene. She wore 
a dress of cioth ot silver, and her appearance 
caused an almost imperceptible lull in the 
dancing and conversation. As she walked 
slowly up the great drawing-room, on the arm 
of a county magnate, all eyes turned -to 
look at her. She passed me with a hardening 
about the corners of her mouth, as she 
acknowledged my bow, and I fancied I saw 
her eyes wander in the diction of the goblet 
at the other end o r - die ft>om. Soon after- 
wards Antonia Pi*/»ey came to my side. 

“ How beautj-tfil everything is,” she said. 
“Did you e\(? r see anyone look quite* so 
lovely as Madame? Her dress to-night gives 
her a regal appearance. Have you seen our 
dance programme ? 'The ‘ Queen Waltz ’ will 
be played just after supper.” 

“ So you have tallen a victim to the popular 
taste?* I answered. “ I hear that wahz every- 
where.” 

“ But you don’t know who has composed 
it ?” said the girl, with an arch look. “ Now*, 
l don’t mind confiding in you -it is Mme. 
Koluchy.” 

I could not help starting. 

“ I was unaware that she was a musician,” 

I remarked. 

“She is, and a most accomplished one. 
We have included the waltz in our programme 
by her special request. I am so glad; it is 
the most lively and inspiriting air 1 ever 
danced to.” 

Antonia was called away, and l leant 
against the wall, too ill at ease to dance or 
take any active part in the revels of the hour. 1 
The moments flew by, and at last the festive 
and brilliant notes of the “Queen Waltz” 
sounded on my ears. Couples canje throng- 
ing into the ballroom as soon as fhis 
most fascinating melody was heard. To 
listen to its seductive measures was enough 
to make the feet tingle and the heart 
beat. Once again I watched Mme. Koluchy 
as she moved through the throng. 
Ottavio Pitsey, the hero of the evening, 
was now her partner. 'There was a slight 
colour in her usually pale cheeks* and I 
had never seen her look •more beautiful. , 

I was standing- not far from the band, and,;:j 
could not help noticing how the dominant^ 
note, repeated in two bars when all the 
instruments played together in unison, rang v 
out with a peculiar and almost passionate 
insistence. Suddenly, without a qiomdht’s 
warning, and with a clap that struck the 
dancers motionless, a loud crash rang through i] 
4he room. The music instantly oeased. ■ 
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and the priceless heirloom of the Pftseys’ lay my capacity for speech. I sa\v> a sen ant 
in a thousand silvered spliniers on the gathering up the fragments. The evening 
polished floor. There was a pause of was ended, and the party gradually broke up. 
absolute silence, followed by a sharp cry To go on dancing would have been im- 
from our host, and then a hum of voices possible. 

as the dancers hurried towards the scene of It was not till some hours afterwards that 


the disaster. The consternation and dismay 
were indescribable. Pitsey, with a face like 
death, was gazing horror-struck at the ruins of 
this old family treasure. The two footmen, who 
had been standing under the pedestal, looked 
as if they had been *t kick by an unseen hand. 
Pushing my way almost ‘highly through the 
crowded throng I reached tnf spot. Nothing 
rengiined but the stem and j\\ oiled base of 
the goblet, which still kept their place on the 
malachite stand. 

Silent and gazing at the throng as one in 
a dream stood Mine. Koluehy. Antonia had 
crept up close 

to her father ; o 


the whole Satanic scheme burst upon me. 
The catastrophe admitted of but o,ne explana- 
tion. The dominant note, repeated in two 
bars when all the instruments played together 
in unison, must have been the note accord- 
ant with that of the cup of the goblet, and by 
the well-known laws of acoustics, when so 
played it shattered the goblet. 

Next day there was an effort made to piece 
together the shattered fragments, but some 
were missing - how removed, by whom taken, 
no one could ever tell, beyond doubt the 
characters cunningly concealed by the open- 
work pattern- • 
contained the 


her face was 
as white as her 
white dress. 

“ The buck 
of Pitsey Hall, ’’ 
she mufmured, 
“ and on this 
night of all 
nights ! ” 

As for me, 1 
felt my brain 
almost reeling 
with excite- 
ment. f or the 
moment the 
thoughts which 
surged through 
it nu m b e d 



key to the 
cipher. Hut 
once again 
Madame had 
escaped. The 
ingenuity, the 
genius, of the 
woman placed 
her b e y o n d 
the ordinary 
consequences 
of crime. 

He lacour’s 
murder still 
remains un- 
avenged. Will 
the truth ever 
come to light ? 


'J I IK IX CK (_»!■ H 1'bfc.Y WALL,’ MIL MlKMfKLI)." 



Glimpses of Nature. 

x.— British bloodsuckers. 

By Grant Am.en. 


WRITE this title with peculiar 
pl£asufe, bec:fuse it is so nice 
to be able for once to apply it 
literally. With its figurative 
use I am already too familiar. 
In some of our tropical colonies 
the free-born Britons who are sent out in the 
Government employment to protect the 
natives or the coolies or the negroes, as the 
case may be, from our aggressive brethren, 
are commonly known to their planter neigh- 
bours as “ British bloodsuckers ” — apparently 
because, like most other members of 
Civil services elsewhere (except the Turkish), 
they get paid for their services. This use 
of the phrase is so well known to me, 
even as applied to myself, that I rejoice 
in being able to employ it here, with- 
out political prejudice of any sort, with 
reference to the habits of the mosquito and 
the horse-fly. Nobody, I suppose, is inter- 
ested to deny that mosquitoes and horse- 
flies do suck blood ; nobody feels the faintest 
sympathy for the misdeeds of those sanguinary 
and unpleasant creatures. Now, it is always 
defightful to find a lawful outlet for our evil 
passions : all the world turns out to hunt a 
mad dog. I love to flick the heads off tall 
thistles with my stick as 1 pass, and salve my 
scruples with the thought that they are the 
deadly enemies of the agricultural interest. 
If there were no thistles, there would be 
nothing in the shape of a large and con- 
spicuous flower whose head one could knock 
off with a clear conscience. 

But at the very outset, I foresee a destruc- 
tive criticism. “ The mosquito,” you will say, 
“is not a British bloodsucker.” Pardon me; 
there, you labour under a misapprehension. 
Everybody knows that we have gnats in 
England. Well, a gnat is a mosquito and 
a mosquijo is a gnat. Like our old friend, 
CbroneV'Clay, they are the same gentleman 
under two different aliases. Or, rather, since 
it is only the female insect that bites, 
and only the bite that much concerns 
humanity, I ought perhaps to say the same 
lady. The difference of name is a mere 
question of nomenclature, and also , (as with 
many other aliases) a question of where we 
happen to meet them. When we see a 
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mosquito in England, we call him or her a 
gnat ; when we see a gnat in Italy or Egypt, 
we call him or her a mosquito. But, as this 
is a fundamental point” tc> our subject, I think 
we had better clear it up once for all before 
we go any fa/ther. It is not much use 
talking about"* mosquitoes unless we really 
decide what particular creature it is that we 
are talking about. 

There is not one kind of gnat, or one kind 
of mosquito, but several kinds of them ; and 
both names are loosely applied in conversa- 
tion to cover a large variety of related small 
flies, almost all of them members of the 
genus Culex. The one point of similarity 
between the whole lot lies in the fact 
that they all suck blood ; whenever we 
light upon a blood sucking culex in Eng- 
land we say it is a gnat ; while whenever 
we light upon one in any other part of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, we say it 
is a mosquito. That is just a piece of our 
well-known British arrogance ; we will not 
admit that there are such venomous beasts as 
mosquitoes in England, and therefore, when 
we find them, we call them by another name, 
and fancy we have got rid of them. As a 
matter of fact, mosquitoes of one sort or 
another occur in most countries, if not in all 
the world ; they are most numerous, it is 
true, in the tropics and in warm districts 
generally ; but they also abound in Canada, 
Siberia, Russia, and Lapland. Even in* the 
Arctic regions, they come out in swarms during 
the short summer ; -and wherever ponds or 
stagnant waters abound in Finland or Alaska, 
they bite quite as successfully and indus- 
triously while they last as in Ceylon or 
Jamaica. At least a hundred and fifty kinds 
are “ known to science,” and of these, no 
fewer than thirty-five occur in Europe. We 
have nine in Britain. Mos^of the European 
species bite quite hard enough to be popularly • 
ranked as mosquitoes ; the remainder are ; -| 
called by the general and indefinite name ofl 
flies — a vague term which covers as large att| 
acreage of evil as charity. j! 

in hot suifimers, you will often read in the ; 
papers a loud -complaint that “mosquitoes 
have made their appearance in England, 
most often in the neighbourhood pf thep 
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2.— THE MOSQUITO'S EGG-RAFT SEEN FROM AHOVK 


London docks ; and this supposed* 
importation of venomous foreign 
insects is usually set down to the 
arrival of some steamer from Bom- 
bay or New Orleans. The papers 
might almost as well chronicle the 
“arrival” of the cockroach or of 
the* common house-fly. There are 
always mosquitoes in England ; and 
they bite worse in very hot weather. 
Occasionally, no doubt, some stray 
Mediterranean or* American gnat, 
rather hungrier than our lawn, does 
come over in water in t ha larval 
forea and effect a lodgmeht in 
London for a week or two ; but 
only a skilled entomologist could 
distinguish him from one of our 
own breeds, after careful examina- 
tion. Let it be granted then, as 
Euclid §ays, that there is no essential dif- 
ference between a gnat and a mosquito, and 
let us admit that the same name is applied in 
both cases to a large variety of distinct but 
closely related species. After which prelimi- 
nary clearing of the ground, we will proceed 
quietly to the detailed description of one 
such typical bloodsucker. . 

The mosquito is in a certain . sense an 
amphibious animal ; that is to say, during 
the course of its life, it has tried both land 
and water. It begins existence as an aquatic 
creature, and only steps ashore at last to fly 
in the open air when it has arrived at its 
adult form and days of discretion. The 
mother mosquito, flitting in a cloud-like 
swarm of her kind, haunts for the most 
part moist and watery spots in thick 
woods or marshes, and lays her tiny eggs 
on the surface of some pool or stagnant 
watjer. They are deposited one by one, and 
then glued together with a glutinous secretion 
into a little raft or boat, shown in No. i, 
which floats about freely on the pond or 
puddle. It looks just like the conventional 
representations of the “ark of bulrushes” 


provided for the infant Moses. An indus- 
trious mother will lay some two or three 
hundred such eggs in a season, so that we 
need not wander at the great columns of 
mosquitoes that often appear in damp places 
in summer. No. 2 shows the same raft seen 
from above, and excellently illustrates its 
admirable boat - shaped or saucer - shaped 
construction. 

After about three days’ time, the eggs 
begin to hatch, and the active little larvae 
escape, wriggling, into the water. No. 3, 
which is enlarged forty diameters, exhibits 
the stages of the hatching process. A Sort 
of lid or door at the lower end of the floating 
egg opens downward into the water, and the 
young mosquito slides off with a jerk of the 
tail into its native marshes. Almost every- 
body who has travelled in Asia, Africa, or 
America must be familiar with these little 
brown darting larvae, which occur abundhntly 
in the soft water in jugs and wash-hand 
basins. Brown, I say roughly, because they 
look so at a casual glance ; but if you 
examine them more closely you will see that 
th*ey are rather delicately green, and often 
mottled. It is not easy to catch 
them, however, so quickly do they 
wriggle ; you try to put your hand 
on them, and they sli p thro ugh 
your flngets ; you have caTffTrr^wa^ 
now, and, hi presto ! before you 
know it, he is twirling off to the 
other side and disporting .himself 
gaily in aquatic gambols.*. .. 

Nevertheless, he is a' creature 
well worth observing, this larva. 
Get him still under the microscope 
(which is no easy matter — to 
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3.— THE EGGS HATCHING, AND YOUNG MOSQUITOES ESCAPING. 


insure it, you must supply him with only the 
tiniest possible drop of water) and you 
will then perceive that he has a distinct 
head, with two large dark eyes, and that 
behind it comes a 


lents of* hands with which the larva feeds 
himself. They vibrate ceaselessly. 

At the opposite end of the body, you 
will observe, there are two other organs, 
both equally interesting. One qf them, 
which goes straight up to the surface of 
the water, and protrudes above ifr, is the 
larva’s breathing-tube ; for the mosqftito 
breathes, at this stage, not with his head 
but with his tail ; this ingenious mechanism 
I will explain further presently. The other 
organ, which in the^ illustration (No. 4) 
goes off to the left, and has four loose 
ends visible, serves its owner as a fin and 
rudder. It hi the chief organ of locomo- 
tion the *>ar or screw by whose means the 
larva darts with lightning speed through 
the water, and alters his direction with such 
startling rapidity. You will note that it 
is not unlike the screw of a steamer, and it 
answers for the animal the same general 
purpose. How effectual it is as* a loco- 
motive device everybody knows who has 
once tried chivvying a few healthy mosquito 
larvae round the brimming sea of his bed- 
room basin. 

The breathing tube deserves a little longer 
notice. By its means 


globular body, and then 
a tail of several quickly- 
moving segments. No. 4 
is a portrait, of the larva 
in his full-grown stage, 
near the surface of the 
water. He is about 
half an inch long, and 
nimble as a squirrel. 
You will observe on his 
head a sort of big mous- 
tache, set with several 
smatier bristles. This 
moustache (which con- 
sists for science of a 
pair of mandibles) is 
kept always in constant 
and rapid motion ; its a 
use is ’to create an eddy 
or continuous current 
of water ; which brings 
very tiny animals and 
other objects of food • 
within reach of the vo- 
racious larva’s mouth ; 
for young or old, your 
mosquito is invariably 
a hungry subject. In* 
point of fact, you may 
say that these hairy 
organs are the equiva- 



air is conveyed direct 
into the internal air- 
channels of the insect, 
which do not form 
lungs, but ramify like 
arteries 511 over the 
body. We carry our 
blood to the lungs to 
be aerated ; the insects 
carry the oxygen to the 
blood. To take in air, 
the larva frequently 
rises to near the sur- 
face, as you see *him 
doing in No. 4 ; then « 
he stands on his head, 
cocks up his tail, and 
pushes out his air-tube. 
Indeed, when at rest 
this is his usual attitude. 
No. 5, which, of course, 
is very highly magnified, 
shows* his tail in the 
act of taking in a good| 
gulp -of oxygen. Th&f 
little valves, or doorsjf 
which cover the air~ 
tube are here opened ! 4 
radially, and the lartfa 
is breathing. To the; 
right you see the 
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position of the tube after he has taken in 
a long draught of air (just like a whale or a 
porpoise) and is darting to the depths again. 
The tiny valves or doors 
are no^r closed, so that 
no water can get in ; 
the larva will go on 
upon the air thus stored 
till all of it is exhausted ; 
he will then rise once 
more to the surface, let 
out the breath leaded 
with carbonic acid, and 
draw in a fresh stock 
again for future use. 

The young mosquito 
remains in the larval 
form for about a fort- 
night or three weeks, 
during the course of 
which time he moults 
thrice. * As soon as he 
is full grown, he becomes 
a pupa or chrysalis — lies 
by, so to speak, while 
he is changing into the 
winged condition. No. 6 is a faithful por- 
trait of the mosquito in this age of transition. 
(I borrow the last phrase fiom the journalists 
of my country.) 

Within the pupa-case, which is smaller than 


mummy-case. By way of change, however, 
he now eats nothing — having, in fact, no 
mouth to eat with. But the most wonderful 
thing of all is the altera- 
tion in his method of 
breathing. The pupa no 
longer breathes with its 
tail, but wifch the front 
part of its body., where 
two ^little horn -shaped 
tubes are developed for 
the purpose. You can 
see them in the illustra- 
tion (No. 6), which is 
taken at the moment 
when the active and 
locomotive pupa has 
just come to the surface 
to breathe, and is float- 
ing, back up, and head 
doubled under down- 
ward, in a most con- 
strained position. The 
attitude reminds one of 
nothing so much as 
that of a bull, with his 
head between his legs, rushing forward to 
attack one. You can sec through the 
pupa-cifse the great dark eyes and the rudi- 
ments of the legs as they form below it. 

No. 7 exhibits very prettily the next stage 



5.— the larva’s hreathinc.-tuhf, closed 

OPEN. 



6.— THE PUPA OR CHRYSALIS, ItKKATHINV, THROUGH 


TWO HOKN-LIKE TURKS. 


the. larva, the insect is bent double; in this 
apparently uncomfortable position, it begins 
to develop the wings, the legs, and the blood- 
sucking apparatus of the perfect mosquito. 
Nevertheless, ill-adapted as such a shape 
might seem for locomotion - with one’s head 
. tucked under, and one’s eyes k>oking down- 
Warcl—the mosquito in the papd. continues 
to move about freely, instead of taking life 
^meanwhile in the spirit of a mummy in the 


in this short eventful history — the emergence 
of a female mosquito from her drdSsing-go^n 
or pupa-case. She looks like a lady coming 
out of her ball dress. As the pupa grows 
older, the skin or case stands off of itself 
from the animal within, by a.. sort of 
strange internal shrinkage, and ‘a* l?yer of 
air is thus formed between case and 
occupant. This causes the whole apparatus 
to float to the surface, and enables the winged 
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matlon this, 
from a darting 
aquatic with rud- 
der and tail, to 
a flying terres- 
trial and aerial 
animal, Vithjegs 
and wings and 
manifold adapt- 
ed appendages. 
At first, one 
would say, the 
new - fl edged 
mosquito can 
hardly know her- 
self. 

1 n nature, how- 
ever, nothing is 
ever wasted. 
The pupa -case, 
you wpuld sup- 
pose, is now 
quite useless. 
Not a bit of it. 
Our lady utilizes 
it at once as a 


fly to make an effective exit. The new mos- boat to float upon. She plants her long legs 
quito, looking still very hump backed, and upon it gingerly, as you see in No. 8, where 
distinctly crouching, breaks through the top you can still make out the shape of the tail 
of the pupa-case 


(which opens by 
a slit), raises her- 
self feebly and 
awkwardly on her 
spindle shanks, 
and withdraws 
her tail from its 
swathing band- 
age. She has 
grown meanwhile 
int8 a very differ- 
ent creature from 
the aquatic larva : 
observe her long 
plumed antennae, 
her t curious 
mouth - organs, 
her six hairy legs, 
and her delicate 
gauze -likp wings, 
all of them wholly 
distinct from her 
former self, and 
utterly unrepre- 
sented by any- 
thing in the 
swimming in- 
sect. It is a mar- 
vellous transfor- 



3,— THE FEMALE MOSQUITO MAKING A BOAT OF HER CAST-OFF SKIN, 
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and the horn -like breathing - tubes of the 
pupa. Thus does she rise on stepping- 

stones of her dead self to higher things, 
in a more literal sense than the poet con- 
templated. You observe her above, in 
her natural size, and below much magni- 
fied. Notice her beautiful gauzy wings, 

marked with hairy veins, her pretty plume- 
like antennae, her spider-like jointed legs, 
and her hump of a body. She stands now, 
irresolute, meditating flight and wondering 
whether she dare unfold her light pinion* to 
the breeze. Soon, confi- 
dence and strength will 
come to her; she will . . 

plim them on the sum- e mk 

mer air, and float away 
carelessly, seeking whom 
she may devour. 

All this is what hap- 
pens to t a successful in- e 

sect. But often, the boat 
fails ; the young wings A 

get wetted ; the mosquito 
cannot spread them ; and 
so she is .drowned in the 
very element which till 1 

now was the only place | 

where she could support | V\\ 

existence. | y 

And here I must say ty 

a word in favour of the 
male as agaiqst the female 
mosquito. In most species, . 

and certainly in our own ) 

commonest British gnat, 
the male fly never sucks ( 

blood at ail, but passes * 
an idyllic vegetarian exis- 9 I 

tence, which might excite ( , , yM 

the, warmest praise from / J [\\ 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, in "amSwW 
sipping the harmless nec- V j'Yr / V { 

tar of flowers. He has, 

. . r r 1 Q. — HEADS OK MOSQUI 

in point of fact, no weapon male ; b, the blood 
to attack us with. He is LANCETS EX, * OSED H : L 4 
an unarmed honey-sucker. 

But the female is very differently minded — a 
Messalica or a Brinvilliers, incongruously 
wedded to a vegetarian innocent. Even the 
very forms of the head and its appendages 
•[are quite different in the two sexes in adapta- 
tion to these marked differences of habit. 
.No. 9 shows us the varieties of form in the 
[ male and female at a glance. Above (in 
[Fig* A) we have the harmless vegetarian rryile. 
[Observe his innocent sucking 1 riiouth, his 
j^bphy beard, his lack of sting, his obvious 
[air of general respectability. He might 
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9. — HEADS OK MOSQUITOES ; A, THE WHISKERED 
MALE *, H, THE BLOOD - SUCKING FEMALE, WITH 
LANCETS EXPOSED ; C, THE fcFEMALE, BITING A 
HUMAN HAND. 


pass for a pure and blameless „ ratepayer. 
But I must be more definitely scientific, 
perhaps, and add in clearer language that 
what I call his beard is really the an- 
tennae. These consist of fourteen joints 
each, fitted with delicate circlets of hair ; 
and the hairs in the male are so long 
and tufted as to give him in this matter 
a feathery and military appearance, wholly 
alien to his real mildness 'of nature. Look 
close at his head and you will find it is 
provided with three sets of organs — first, the 
tufted antennae ; second, 
a single sucking proboscis, 
fjT' adapted for quiet flower- 

hunting and nectar-eat- 
Bfej r A. big; third, a pair of long 
palps, one on each side 
of the proboscis. 

Now, beneath him; 
. marked B, wc get the 

head of his faithful 
Jer spouse, the abandoned, 

* blood -sucking -mosquito, 

which looks at first sight, 
H I confess, much more 
* • simple and harmless. Its 

antennae have shorter and 
\ r less bristling hairs ; its 

" ' proboscis seems quiet 

/ enough ; and its palps 
are reduced to two mere 
^ horns or knobs, not a 

j fcp? quarter the length of *thc 

bristly husband’s, on each 
' ’ side of the proboscis. 

But notice in front of 
all that she has five long 
- lancets, guarded by an 
■ ■ f upper lip, which do not 

A l l/IIL ' i /// answer to anything at 
all in her husband’s 
1 • /y economy. Those five lan- 

cets, with their serrated 
jcking female, with points, are the awls or 
!and EMALE * BITINti A pjercers with which she 
penetrates the skin of 
men or cattle. They correspond to the 
mandibles, maxillae, and tongue which I 
shall explain hereafter in the mouth of the 
gadfly. How they* work you can*observe in 
the lowest figure, C. Here you have a 
bit of the hand of a human subject — 
not to put too fine a point upon .it (which 
is the besetting sin of mosquitoes), the 
artist’s. He has delivered himself* iip. to ‘be 
experimented on in the interests of science. 
The sharp lancets have been driven through 
the skin into the soft tissue beneath, and the 
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bent proboscis is now engaged in sucking up 
the blood that oozes from it. If that were 
all, it would be bad enough ; but not content 
with that, the mosquito for some mysterious 
reason also injects a drop of %ome irritant 
fluid. I have never been able to see that 
this proceeding does her any good ; but it is 
irritating to us ; and that perhaps is quite 
sufficient for the ill-tempered mosquito. 

‘Owing to the habits of the larva, mos- 
quitoes ajh of course exceptionally abundant 
in marshy places. They were formerly 
common in the Fen district of England, but 
the draining of the fens has now almost got 
rid of them, as it has also of the fever-and- 
ague microbe. 

As a rule, mosquitoes are nocturnal 
animals, though in dark woods, and also* in 
very swampy districts, they often bite quite 
as badly through the day-time as at night. 
But when evening falls, and all else is still, 
then wander forth these sons (or daughters) of 
Belial, flown with insolence and blood. 
“What time the grey fly winds her sultry 
horn,” says Milton ; and that sultry horn is 
almost more annoying than the bite which 
it precedes. You lie coiled within your 
mosquito-curtains, wooing sweet sleep with 
appropriate reflections, when suddenly,, by 
your ear, comes that still small voice, so 
vastly more pungent and more irritating than 
the voice of conscience. You light a candle, 
and proceed to hunt for the unwelcome 
intrftder. As if by magic, as you strike your 
match, that mosquito disappears, and you 
look in vain through every fold and cranny 
of the thin gauze curtains. At last you give 
it up, and lie down again, when straightway, 
“ z-z-z-z,” the humming at your ear commences 
once more, and you begin the unequal contest 
all otar again. It is a war of extermination 
on either side : you thirst for her life, and 
she thirsts for your blood. No peace is 
possible till one or other combatant is finally 
satisfied. 

You can best observe the mosquito fn 
action/ however, by letting one settle undis- 
turbed on the back of your hand, and waiting 
while she fills herself with your blood ; you 
can easily watch her doing so with a pocket 
lens. Like the old lady in' “Pickwick,” she is 
soon “ swelling wisibly.” She gorges herself 
with blood, indeed, whicH she straightway 
digests, assimilates, and converts into the 
300 eggs aforesaid. But if, while she is 
sucking, you gently and unobtrusively tighten 
the skin of your hand.by clenching your fist 
hard, you will find that she cannot any longer 
withdraw her mandibles; they are .caught 
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fast in your flesh by their own harpoon-like 
teeth, and there she must stop accordingly 
till you choose to release her. If you then 
kill her in the usual manner, by a smart slap 
of the hand, you will see that she is* literally 
full of blood, having sucked a good drop . 
of it. 

The humming sound itself by which the 
mosquito announces her approaching visit is 
produced in two distinct manners. The 
deeper notes which go to make up her 
droning song are due to the rapid vibration of 
the female insect’s wings as she flies ; and 
these vibrations are found by means of a 
siren (an instrument which measures ^the 
frequency ol* the waves in notes) to amount to 
about 3,000 in a minute. The mosquito’s wings 
must therefore move with this extraordinary 
rapidity, which sufficiently accounts for the 
difficulty we have in catching one. But the 
higher* and shriller notes of the pOmplex 
melody are due to special stridulating organs 
situated like little drums on the openings of 
the air-tubes ; for the adult mosquito breathes 
no longer by one or two air-entrances on the 
tail or back, like the larva, but by a number 
of spiracles, as they are called, arranged in 
rows along the sides of the body, and com- 
municating with the network of internal air- 
chambers. The curious mosquito music thus 
generated by the little drums serves almost 
beyond a doubt as a means of attracting male 
mosquitoes, for it is known that tjie long hairs 
on the antennae of the males, shown in No. 9, 
Fig. A, vibrate sympathetically in unison with 
the notes of a tuning-fork, within the range of 
the sounds emitted by the female. In other 
words, hairs and drums just answer to one 
another. We may, therefore, reasonably 
conclude that the female sings in order to 
please and attract her wandering ifiate, $nd 
that the antennae of the male are organs of 
hearing which catch. and respond to the 
buzzing music she pours forth for her lover’s 
ears. A whole swarm of gnats can be 
brought down, indeed, by uttering the appro- 
priate note of the race : you can call them 
somewhat as you can call male glow-worms 
by showing a light which they mistake for 
the female. t 

A much larger and -more powerful British.; 
bloodsucker than the .mosquito, again, is th&j| 
gadfly or horse-fly, whose life-size portrait^ 
Mr. Knock has drawn for us in No. io« q 
Most people know this fearsome beast well } 
in fields fh summer; he has a trick of 
settling on the back of one’s neck, and 
making a hole in one’s skin with his sharp _ 
mandibles ; after which he quietly ^ sucks 
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one’s blood almost without one’s perceiving 
him. Horses in pastures are often terribly 
troubled by these persistent creatures, which 
make no noise, but creep 
silently «up and settle on 


true flies still retain, in most cases, the two 
tiny poisers or balancers just to remind us of 
their descent from four -winged ancestors. 

Nature has no habit 
• more interesting than 


the most exposed parts 
of t the legs and flanks. 
They are very voracious, 
and manage to devour 
an amount of blood 
which is truly surprising. 

A little examination of 
the gadfly will show you, 
too, one important point 
in which it and all other 
true flies differ from the 



this retention of parts 
long since disused or 
almost disused ; by their 
aid we are able fo trace 
the genealogy of plants 
and animals. 

In No. n we have a 
dissected view of tHe 
mouth-organs and blood- 
sucking apparatus of the 
gadfly, immensely en- 


bees, wasps, butterflies, 10 .-the gadfly, natural size. larged, so as to show in 


and the vast mass of 


detail the minute struc- 


ordinary insects. All the 
other races have four wings, and I showed 
you in .the case of the wasp the btautiful 
mechanism of hooks and grooves by which 
the fore and hind wings are often locked 
together in one great group so as to insure 
uniformity and fixity in flying. Among the 
true fliqp, however, including not only the 
-house-fly and the meat-fly, but also the 
gadflies and the mosquitoes, only one pair 
of wings, the front pair, is ever developed. 
The second or hind pair is feebly represented 
by a couple of tiny rudimentary wings, 
known as poisers or balancers, which you can 
just make Qut in the sketch, like a couple 
of stalked knobs, in the space between the 
true wings and the tail or abdomen. It is 
pretty clear that the common ancestor of all 
theie two-winged flies 
must have had four 


ture. In life, all these 
separate parts are combined together into a 
compound sucker (commonly called the 
proboscis), which forms practically a single 
tube or sheath ; they are dissected out here 
for facility of comprehension. The longest 
part, marked LA in the sketch, is the labium 
or lower lip, which makes up the mass of the 
tube ; it ends in two soft finger-like pads, 
which are fleshy in texture, and which enable 
it to fix itself firmly (like a camel’s foot) 
on the skin of the victim. The grooved 
and dagger-shaped organ, marked LBR, is 
the labrurn , or upper lip ; and the tube or 
sheath formed by the shutting together of 
these two parts incloses all the other organs. 
Combined, they form a trunk or proboscis, 
not unlike that of the elephant. But the ele- 
phant is not a blood- 
sucker; his trunk 


wings, like the rest 
of the great class to 
whjch he belonged ; 
but he found it in 
some way more con- 
venient for his pur- 
pose to get rid of 
one pair, and he has 
handed down that 
singular modification 
of struoture to all his 
descendants. 4 Yet, 
whenever an organ or 
set of organs is sup- 
pressed in this way, 
it almost always hap- 
pens that rudiments 
* or irelics of the sup- 
pressed part remain 
■fo the latest genera- 
tions; and thus the 
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encircles no danger- 
ous cutting weapon. 
It is otherwise" with 
the gadfly, which has 
a pair of sharp knives 
within, for lancing the 
thick skin of its un- 
happy victims. These 
knives are known as 
mandibles , and are 
marked Ml) in the 
sketch, one on either 
side of the labrurn. 
They first pierce the 
skin ; the maxilla , 
marked MX, pf which 
there are also a pair, 
then lap up the bl6od 
from the internal 
tissues. Finally, there 
is the true tongue or 
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lingua , marked L, which is the organ for 
tasting it. As to the maxillary palps , marked 
MP, they do not form part of the tube at 
all, but stand outside it, and assist like hands 
in the work of manipulation. 

This is how the mouth looks when fully 
opened out for microscopic examination. 
But as the fly uses it, 
it forms a*closed tube, 
of wlych the labium 
and fhe labrum arfc the 
two wall^enfolding the 
lances or mandibles, and 
the linkers or maxillae, 
as well as the tongue. 

Pack them all away 
mentally, from MX to 
MX, within the two 
covers, and you will 
then understand the 
rfature of the mechan- 
ism. Look back at 
Fig. B in No. 9, and 
you will there observe 
that all the parts in the 
mosquito answer to 
those in the gadfly. 

'Phe long upper sheath 
is the upper lip : then 
come the lancets, the lappers, and the tongue, 
and last of all, the lower lip. 

In No. 12, which is still more highly 
magnified, we have the essential parts of the 
blood-sucking apparatus made quite clear for 
us. • Here LBR is the tip of the labrum, or 
upper lip, forming the front of the groove or 
sheath in which the lances work. Its end is 
blunt, so as to enable it to be pressed close 
against the minute hole formed by the lances. 
M I) is the sharp tip of one of the two lances, 
with its serrated or saw-like cutting edge ; 
this fe the organ that does the serious work 
of imperceptibly piercjng the skin and the 
tissues beneath it. MX is the tip of one of 
the maxillae, or blood-lappers, which suck or lap 
up the blood from the wound after the lances 
have opened* it.*. I need hardly call ycAir 
attention to the extraordinary delicacy and 


minuteness of these hard, sharp weapons • 
strong enough to pierce the tough hide of a* 
horse, yet so small that if represented on the 
same scale as the insect itself, you would fail 
to perceive them. " . 

Is it not marvellous, too, that *he same 
set of organs about the mouth, which we saw. 

employed by the wasp 
for cutting paper from 
wood, and by the ant 
for the varied functions 
of civilized ant - life, 
should be capable of 
modification in the but- 
terfly into a sucker for 
honey, and in the gad- 
fly into a cunning 
mechanism for piercing 
thick hides and feed- 
ing on the life - blood 
of superior animals ? 
Nature, it ^efems, is 
sparing of ground-plan, 
but strangely lavish of 
minor modifications. 
She will take a single 
set of organs, inherited 
from some early com- 
mon ancestor, and keep 
them true in the main through infinite 
varieties ; but as habits alter in one species 
or another, she will adapt one of these 
sets to one piece of work and another 
to a second wholly unlike it. While she 
preserves throughout the similarity due 
to a common origin, she will vary in- 
finitely the details and the minor structures 
so as to make them apply to the most diverse 
functions. Nothing shows this truth more 
beautifully, and more variously, than the 
mouths of insects ; and though the names by 
which we call the different parts ^ire, I # will 
admit, somewhat harsh and technical, I feel 
sure that anybody w.ho once masters their 
meaning cannot fail to be delighted by the 
endless modifications by which a few small 
instruments are made to fit an ever-increasing 
and infinite diversity of circumstances. 
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THE RIFT 
IN T^E 
LIBERAL 
LUTE. 


WHEN the history of the influence 
of the Home Rule movement on 
the fortunes of the Liberal Party 
comes to be written the world 
will learn how, at a particular 
juncture, the riven party came near to closing 
up its ranks. Between the introduction ol 
the Bill in the Session of 1886 and its second 
: reading, negotiations went forward with the 
' object of bringing back Ix>rd Hartington, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and other life-long Liberals 
to the fold from which they had strayed. An 
active politician who holds prominent place 
on the Front Bench below the* gangway on 
the Liberal side was the principal mover in 
the work. His benevolent labours were 
rewarded by 
what looked like - 

certainty of 
success. He felt 
himself author- 
ized to convey 
to Mr. Chamber- 
lain a .definite 
undertaking 
which he under- 
stood had been 
accepted by Mr. 

Gladstone. It 
was to the effect 
that in mpving 
the second read- 
ing of the Bill, 

Mffii Gladstone 
w dflpa announce the intention of the Govern- 
ment to withdraw the measure after its prin- 
ciple had been affirmed in the division lobby, 
bringing in another Bill in the following 
Session. ‘ 

In the new measure the views of the 
"liberal Unionists would be met on certain 
points, notably the retention of Irish mem- 
bers at Westminster. On receiving this 
assurance Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and their following would vote for the 
second reading of the Bill, and the threatened 
Split in the Liberal party would be abandoned. 

So precise v^as the understanding that 
■ Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain 
^nominated an able member for a Scotch 
“ Constituency to make the first signal,, of 
renewed friendship. He was to follow Mr. 
" 31 &dstone, and was commissioned to an- 
pnounce that, in the altered ®circumstapces 
Iptesented by the speech, he, for 0 he, did not 
Bppe-’arty reasons why good Liberals should 
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stand apart from their old companions-in- 
arms. In due course, Mr. Chamberlain was 
to rise and ^complete the truce. 

This was the programme of the 
evening, as arranged, when on 
the 7th of April, * 1886, Mr. 
Gladstone rose to niQve the 
second reading of his Bill.' The 
conspirators— a late Speaker admitted the 
word to be Parliamentary — seated above and 
below the gangway, listened attentively to 
Mr. Gladstone’s opening sentences, prepared, 
presently, to play their several innocent parts. 
The Premier went on and on. The minutes 
passed, and among those in the plot marvel 
grew that the concerted signal was so long 
delayed. At the 

en d of an hour 

and a half Mr. 
Gladstone re- 
sumed his seat, 
not having said 
a single word in 
the direction 
expected. The 
active politician 
below the gang- 
way sat gnashing 
his teeth. The 
Scotch member 
of the Liberal 
Unionist Camp 
designated to 
hold out the 
olive branch was instructed to keep his seat. 
Thus the precious opportunity, the seizing of 
which would have meant so much to the 
Liberal Party, and eventually to Ireland, sped. 

For this branch of the narrative *1 can 
personally vouch. How so carefully con- 
trived, and for Mr. Gladstone so enticing, a 
manoeuvre failed is a matter of conjecture. 
It was believed by the active politician below 
the gangway, an<j his ’Liberal Unionist 
correspondents above it, that the Irish mem- 
bers, getting wind of what was to the fore, 
waited upon Mr. Gladstone and delivered^ 
their ultimatum. They would have the Bill 
as described on its introduction?' The Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. 
Otherwise they iVouid march into implacable 
opposition to the Liberal Government. 
Placed between two fires, having . : to weigh 
the advantages of recalling his* mutirious 
followers or losing the Irish vote, Mr* Glad- 
stone decided upon sticking to his BH 1 , £ml, 
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ns it turned out, losing 
all. 

It is easy to be wise 
after the event, and 
everyone, not excepting 
Mr. Gladstone, had early 
occasion to perceive how 
fatal and irrevocable was 
the error oommitted on 
tjiis memorable day. 
if ad’ the Premiet fal- 
lowed tfle lines laid 
down for him, under- 
stood to have been 
accepted by him, the 
history of England dur- 
ing the last twelve years 
would have greatly 
varied in the writing. 

The advance- 
ment of Lord 
Halsbury to 
the status of 
Earl was succeeded 
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an 

by a rumour that the event was preliminary to 
his retirement from the Woolsack. Up to the 
present time of writing no sign in that direction 
has been made, his lordship still lending the 
grace and dignity of his presence to the 
House of Lords. It cannot be said by the 
boldest flatterer that Sir Hardinge Giffard’s 
advancement to the Woolsack was due 
entirely, or to any extent appreciably, to 
his success whether in the Commons or 
in fhe Lords. The former was necessarily 
the stepping-stone to his high preferment. 
But he never made his mark in debate. It 
is therefore well to know, and to me par- 
ticularly pleasant to record, the 
opinion of those brought in con- 
tact with him in his judicial 
capacity — that Lord Halsbury is 
supremely capable as a. judge. 

The first time I was 
privileged to look 
upon the Lord Chan- 
cellor and # hear him 
speak dates # back some 
thirty years. At that 
time I was trying my ’prentice 
hand on a country newspaper, and 
had been*deputed to report the 
proceedings taken before the 
Shropshire magistrates * against 
Governor Eyre, in the matter of 
what were known as the Jamaica 
massacres. Mr. Fitzjamfe Stephen, 
afterwards raised to # the judicial 
BendK, prosecuted ex - Governor 
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Eyre, who was defended bj| 
Mr. Giffard. The inquiry*' 
upon which the eyes of the 
civilized world were fixed, 
took place in a little court- 
room in the sleepy town , 
of Market Drayton.. 
The chairman of # the 
Bench of magistrates 
was Sir Baldwin Leigh- 
ton, for years member 
for South Shropshire, 
wh(4 has bequeathed to 
the present House the 
member for the Oswes- 
try Division of • the 
county. 

Mr. Giffard threw 
himself into the de- 
fence with an energy 
not to be accounted 
for by the fe§ marked 
on his brief. The 
case was one in which 
political partisanship was deeply engaged, thfe 
Conservatives backing up Governor Eyre in 
his vindication of what in later times, in a 
nearer island, came to be known as Law and 
Order, whilst Liberals, especially the more 
advanced section, strenuously called for the 
Governor’s conviction on a criminal charge. 
Mr. Giffard, though preaching to the con- 
verted, addressed Sir Baldwin Leighton and 
his fellow-magistrates at merciless length. I 
remember how at one point, having pictured 
Governor Eyre protecting the lives intrusted 
to him by the Queen from fiendish outrage, 
barbarity, and lust, the learned counsel 
passionately asked whether for 
doing that the Governor was to : 
be persecuted to death. “Good 
God ! ” he cried, “ is this justice?” 
and answered his question by 
bursting into tears. . 

It was a touching episode, a * 
little marred by Sir Baldwin Leigh- 
ton’s naivete. Slowly recovering -^ 
from the depth of his emotion, the ^ 
learned counsel apologized for his , 
weakness. “ Oh, don’t, mention^ 
it,” said Sir Baldwin ; “ but wi&| 
you be much longer? Because, JO 
you will, .we had better go^jjfi 
lunch now.” * . 

The ludicrousness of the co 
trast— a sturdy Queen’s C<ra*l 
in* tears, and a prim Chairman ' 
Quarter* Sessions thinking of 
« w TH1S JUSTI ck?’ luncheon-spoiled the effect of ; 
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otherwise powerful passage. The remark was 
made with such chilling artlessness that Mr. 
Giffard, drying his eyes and resuming his 
natural voice, went out with the crowd to 
luncheon. 

• Eleven years elapsed before I 
A deadly saw Hardinge Giffard again. It 
qilemma. was in the spring of 1877, when 
the defender of Governor Eyre, 
having been made Solicitor-General in Mr. 
Disraeli’s Government, came to be sworn in. 
He had a hard tussle before being privileged 
to cross the bar. *For 
the preceding eighteen 
months he went about 
from place to place 
wherever v a c a n c i e s 
occurred, looking for 
a seat. Defeated in 
succession at Cardiff, 

Launceston, and 
Horsham, a second 
vacancy occurring in 
the Cornish borough, 
he stood again and 
got in by a small 

majority.. thk l< 

Ill-luck pursued 

him over the threshold of the House. 
Arrived at the table, Sir Erskine May, then 
Clerk of the House, made the customary 
demand for the return to the writ. Sir 
Hardinge Giffard forthwith, amid a scene of 
uproarious jnerriment, proceeded to search 
for it. First of all he attacked his breast 
coat-pocket, which proved to be bulging with 
letter?; and documents of various kinds. These 
he spread on the table, littering it as if a 
mail-bag had accidentally burst on the 
premises. Not finding the 
return there, he dived into 
his, coat-tail pockets on either 
side, the merriment of a 
crowded House rising at 
sight of his perturbed face 
and hurried gestures. The 
document was not to be 
found among the papers that 
filled his coat-tail pockets, 
in quantity excelled only by 
the stuffing at hjp breast. 

Having got to the end of 
the tether, the Solicitor-Gene- 
Tal stood helpless at the table, 
looking at the inexorable Clerk, who made 
no advance towards administering the oath 
pending the production of th£ return tc* the 
•;„writ Sir William Dyke, Ministerial Whip, 
|who had brought up the new member, struck 




r l acini; a coronet on ius brow 


by a happy thought, bolted down the floor of 
the House, and, reconnoitring the seat below 
the gallery the new member had occupied 
before being called to the table, found the 
missing document quietly reposing in the 
Solicitor-General's hat. He brought it up 
and, amid cheering as wild as if he had won 
the Victoria Cross, the member for Launceston 
was sworn in. » 

sn*wTTTTAM Politics a P ar i t » jt is uiiqupstipn- 
‘ ably pleading to the public mind 
GLADSTONE, .. { i f .. . 

that Mr. Gladstone should close 

his long and illustrious career, a 
plain citizen as he began it. To many “ Mr. 
Disraeli ” is a more illustrious style than is 
the “ Karl of Beacons- 
ficld.” It seemed 
• somehow natural that 
the author of “ Con- 
in gs by,” and of that 
less- known but even 
more remarkable 
work, “Early Letters 
to His Sister,” should, 
when opportunity pre- 
sented itself, place a 
coronet on his own 
brow. Mr. Gladstone, 
following early exemplars, Mr. Canning and 
Sir. Robert Peel, is content to be known 
amongst men by the simple name of his 
fathers. Peel, it is true, had the title of a 
baronet, but that was not his fault or his 
seeking, being part of the family heredita- 
ments. Mr. Gladstone’s father also was a 
baronet, but the title descended over his 
head, and no accident marred the majestic 
simplicity of his plain “ Mr.” 

Had lie pleased, he might at any time during 
the past quarter of a century 
have taken rank as a peer. 
Happily, all his instincts and 
impulses have been opposed 
to submission to that form of 
mediocrity. But there is one 
rank and title, the supremest 
open to a commoner, which 
Mr. Gladstone might accept 
without derogation. 'Hie 
style of a Knight of the* 
Garter would, # as far as 
common speech and ordinary 
address are concerned, 
slightly vary the proud sim- 
plicity of the style he has borna s,ince*he went 
to the University. The Order i»t*ntfumbered 
with surplusage in ttie way of foreign Royalty, 
but it is the highest, guerdon of the tiass 
open to an Englishman, and has always been 
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reckoned as a prize of distinguished political 
services. Of Knights of the Garter who 
have fought by the side of or in front of Mr. 
Gladstone during the last sixty years are, 
mentioning them in the order of their 
investment, Earl Spencer, E£rl Cowper, the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Ripon, Lord 
Salisbury, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Kimberley, 
the Duke? of Rutland, Lord Cadogan, the 
.puk® of Devonshire, Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Lansdowne, and tht* Earl* of Derby. Of 
this list Mr. Gladstone has of his personal 
.initiative made Knights of six. 

The noblest Knight of all is not named 
upon the roll. Grant- 
ing the existence of a 
strong and widely- 
spread popular feeling 
of satisfaction that Mr. 

Gladstone, springing 
from the ranks of the 
people, has, like the 
Shunamite woman, 
been content, in despite 
of titular rank, to dwell 
among them, I believe 
few events would 
cause such a thrill of 
national satisfaction as the announcement 
that, under gentle pressure from Lord .Salis- 
bury, Mr. Gladstone had accepted the 
( larter. 

tijf Who will write the Life of Mr. 

' Gladstone when the time comes 

for tht! stupendous task to he 
undertaken? Mr. John Morley’s 
name is sometimes mentioned in connection 
with the work. But I have the best reason 
to know that he has never contemplated 
undertaking it. It seems too big a thing to 
be approached single-handed. Fairly to 
grapple with the task would require the 
combined effort of a syndicate of skilled 
writers. The amount of material is even 
greater than may be surmised from out- 
side contemplation of Mr Gladstone’s long 
and always* busy life* I have heard ' on 
high authority that he has preserved for 
more than sixty years all papers and corre- 
spondence that might properly serve the 
purposes gf a memoir. They are stored in a 
fireproof room at Hawartlen — in what precise 
order was indicated by an incident that 
happened a few years ago. Reference was 
made in Mr. Gladstone’s presence to an 
episode in the life of Cardinal Newman. He 
remembered that his old friend had, half a 
century earlier, written him a letter bearing 
on the very point. He undertook to find it, 


NOTO CoRONAKI. 


and did so, apparently without any trouble. '•;? 
It was dated 1843. ' 

Talking about the writing of memoirs, Mr. ; 
Gladstone once emphatically expressed to me ' 
the opinion that the publication of a memoir, 
to be a full success, should promptly follow 
on the death of the subject. LU? did not 
cite the case, but there is a well-known . 
instance in support of his argument For 
more than half a century the world had 
to wait for publication of the correspondence 
of Talleyrand. When at length it came out 
it fell as fiat as if the letter- writer had been a 
grocer at Autun or a tailor in Paris. 

It is now 
mr. certaiif that 
disraket. Disraeli’s 
Life, if ever 
published, will have to 
run the risk of failure 
by reason of delay. 
Lord Row ton will cer- 
tainly never undertake 
: accomplishment of the 

task left to his discre- 
tion by his friend and 
leader. No one else 
has access to the 
papers — and there are boxes full of them 
— without whose assistance it would be im- 
possible to accomplish the work. This is 
rather hard on the present generation, who 
must needs forego the pleasure of reading ■ 
what should be one of the most fascinating 
books of the century. 

On the death of Mr. Villiers, the 
Times made haste to proclaim 
Mr. W. B. Beach, member for , 
the Andover Division of Hants, 4 
successor to the honoured posi- * 
tion of Father of the House of # Commons. 
That is a conclusion of the matter notJikely 
to be accepted with unanimous consent. 
The Father of the House is, by a rare com-* 
bi nation of claims, Sir John Mowbray, 
member for Oxford University. Returned 
for ‘Durham in 1853, he has continuously sat . 
in Parliament four years longer than Mr. 
Beach, who came in as member for North 
Hants in 1857. Sir John has sat* in eleven^ 
Parliaments against Mr. J leach’s ten. 
has, in this comparison, all to himself tl 
honour of having been a Privy Councillor^ 
forty years. He has held office under ' 
Administrations, Lord Derby being his chfi 
in 1858 and ’66, Mr. Disraeli in 1868. 
twenty-four* years, he has acted as CKairm 
of the Committee on Standing Orders an< 
of the Committee of Selection. That is 
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record unique in the present Parliament, and 
it has been carried through with steady 
acquisition of personal popularity almost 
as rare. 

It is presumable that the judgment of the 
Times has gone against Sir John Mowbray on 
the ground that he has not during his long 
membership represented the same con- 
stituency. Entering the House as member 
for Durham, he, in 1868, transferred his services 
to Alma Mater, a safe and 
honourable seat he retains to 
this day. It is quite true that MM 

Mr. Villiers and his predecessor, 

Mr. Talbot, uninterruptedly jVvra 

held* their several seats at the y. 

time they came into succession * 
to the Fathership. But I am i*.- 

not aware of any definite ruling 
on that point. If there were 
such Mr. Beach would be dis- 
qualified, r for, coming into the *111111 

House in 1857 as member for 
North Hants, he now sits, and A |p 

has sat since 1875, as member m ® 

for the Andover Division of Im ^ 

the county. [W ^ ||| 

Whilst nothing is 

pfeRKS said in the written ^ 

possibles, or unwritten law M 

about the Father of l 

the House necessarily having 
sat uninterruptedly for the same 
constituency,, it is required that 
he shall have continuously sat SIK JC)HN 

in the House from the date at 


FLANDERS. 


Foster would have made, wandering about 
corridors and lobbies in search of the hat he, 
through a long and honourable career, 
persistently mislaid. 

“ouu \rmv * ° ^ success a Ministry a 

swore V v&riet y in its constituent 

. > ' parts contributes. The more 

'™ hh ' varied the basis the brighter the 

fi vNiuiRS ” I )ro ?P ect of prosperity. In Her 
Majesty’s present Govei?nmep,t 
nbt the ‘least distinguished, or 
least popular, Cabinet ^Minister 
^ is said to be gifted with ai,i 

W accomplishment that would 

l have obtained for him brevet 

^ rank with our Army in Flan- 

ders. To look at him seated 
||| 1 | on the Treasury Bench, to hear 

him addressing the House, 
above all to watch him repair- 
| [||||} ing to his parish church on 

illil peaceful Sabbath mornings, no 

one would suspect this par- 
ticular accomplishment. I 
should say I have no personal 
acquaintance with it, but I have 
heard the fact stated by so many 
intimates of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that I fear there is some 
\ ^ foundation for the assertion. 

It certainly receives confirma- 
ZLJI^SBr tion from the recent experience 
of a member of the Ministerial 
rank-and-file. A short time ago 
mowrray. there was some ruffle of ‘dis- 

content in the well-drilled ranks 


whir h his daim commences. It was this rule 
that placed Mr. Gladstone out of court. First 
elected for Newark in 1832, he would have 
taken precedence of Mr. Villiers in the 
honourable rank but for the hiatus of some 
eighteen months in his Parliamentary career 
which followed on his leaving Newark on his 
way to Oxford University. This gave Mr. 
Villiers his chance, though the date of his 
entering the House is three years later than 
that of Mr. Gladstone. 

In the present House, Sir John Mowbray 
is the only relic of the Parliament of 1852 
the course of Time has left to Westminster. 
Recent deaths # and retirements removed 
several well-known members who otherwise 
would, on the death of Mr. Villiers, have 
come in competition for the Fathership. Of 
these are Sir Charles Foster, Sir Rainald 
JKLnightly, Sir Hussey Vivian, and Mr. Whit- 
bread, who all sat in the Parliament of 18^2. 

1 One thinks with kindly recognition of what 
a pathetic figure-head of a Father Sir Charles 


immediately behind the Treasury Bench. 
This esteemed member, an eminent solicitor, 
a severe church-goer, who is accustomed to 
fancy himself in debate, and to estimate at 
its proper value the position of a member 
representing a populous centre of industry, 
volunteered to bring the matter personally 
under the notice of the Cabinet. The 
particular member of that august body 
selected for the confidence was the right 
honourable gentleman whose name wild 
horses will not drag from me. It was agreed 
that, whilst the Minister should not be troubled 
with the attendance of a deputation, half-a- 
dozen of the malcontents should accompany 
their spokesman to the door of his private 
room, remaining in the corridor whilst the 
interview took place. 

The spokesman bravely marched into the 
room, pride in his port, his attitude being 
perhaps generously tempered by consideration 
of the pain he was about to give an esteemed 
Leader. His fellow-conspirators began to 
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stroll up and down the lobby 
expectant of having to wait 
some time whilst the matter 
at issue was being discussed 
between their spokesman and 
the Minister. In a surprisingly 
short time their representa- 
tive issued from the Minister’s 
door .witl* a scared look on 
,his expressive visage. 

“’Well ? ” said 1 ;he # deputa s 
tion, eagerly. 

“ Well,” replied the spokes- 
man, with a pathetic break in 
his voice. “ I don’t think 
I’ve been very well treated 
by either side since I entered 
the 1 louse of Commons. Hilt 
1 was never before called a 

d d canting attorney.” 

Writing last Ses- 

family sion about the 
UK icnkss. Cecil family 1 mentioned that a 
Royal Academician, a famous 
portrait painter, had asked me if I noticed 
the strong facial resemblance between the 
Marquis of Salisbury and his nephew, the 
Leader of the House of Commons. I con- 
fessed I did not, whereupon the R.A., 
expatiating on the subject, pointed out some 
minute details in support of his view. 

On this subject a correspondent writes 
from Belfast*: “ I am interested to hear that 
the likeness between Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Btflfour has at last been noticed. Only once 
have I been able to get anyone to see it. 
doing with some friends through 
one of the Oxford Colleges 
(University, I think), we came 
on a full-length portrait of Lord 
Salisbury, taken at a time when 
he tv as a much younger and a 
thinner man. 'The likeness 
between uncle and nephew here 
becomes very striking. Should 
Mr. Balfour ever get fat and 
grow a beafd, It will ^>e appa- 
rent to all.” 

The prospect of ’the lithe and 
graceful Prince Arthur thus 
disguised makes the flesh creep. But all 
things are° possible in a Changing world. 

In addition to Mr. Villiers’, 
osiJOKNK another familiar face vanished 
Morgan, during the recess from House 
and Lobby is that of Osborne 
Morgan. Returned for Denbighshire at 
the historic General Election of 1868, 
he had come to rank amongst the oldest 


members. Only a year ago 
he sent me a list of members 
sitting in the present House 
of Commons who also had 
seats in the House that dis- 
established the Irish Church 
and brought in the .first Irish 
I -and Bill. 1 forget, the 
precise number, but it was 
startlingly small. 

Like Sir Frank Lockwood, 
but for other reasons, Osborne 
Morgan fjid not fulfil expec- 
tation reasonably entertained 
of his Parliamentary success. 
Early in the fifties he went to 
the Bar, having gained a 
brilliant reputation and 
several scholarships at his 
University. T .ike Mr. Glad- 
stone, he to the last, amid 
whatever pressure pf “modern 
daily life, preserved ever fresh his touch with 
the classics. 'Trained in law, fed from the 
fount of literature (ancient and modern), 
gifted with fluent speech that sometimes 
surged in flood of real eloquence, he was just 
the man who might -be counted upon to 
captivate the House of Commons. The 
melancholy fact is, that when he rose he 
emptied it. 

His conspicuous failings as he stood at 
the table were lack of humour and a style of 
elocution fatally reminiscent of the uninspired 
curate in fine frenzy preaching. Yet, when he 
spoke from the platform he was a real force. 

Mr. Gladstone, accustomed to 
his failures in the House of 
Commons, spoke in private 
with unqualified admiration of .j 
a speech he chanced to hear ( 
him deliver at a crowded poli- ; 
tieal meeting in North Wales. 
This dual character Osborne* 
Morgan shared in common 
with the counsellor of Kings, * 
the sustainer of Sultans, who 
represents one of the divisions : 
of Sheffield. The House of ■ 
Commons insists op making ... 
Sir E. Ashmead- Bartlett a butt, and in i 
regarding him as a 'bore. Inasmuch as his j 
advocacy of any .particular question hj&$| 
effect upon this uncompromisingly critical 
audience, it is hurtful rather than helpful t|| 
his client. Yet I have heard upon competew 
authority that on the platform, even faqed « 
hard-headed YQrkshiremen, “Silomo” is M 
really effective speaker. 
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ADVOCATE- 


The doctors gave 
an orthodox name 
to the sickness of 


Which Osborne 

Morgan died What really -m\ 

killed hiei was disappointment 1 b 

.suffered when, in August, 1892, 

Mr Gladstone formed his last 
Administration I do not know i 

what he expected, but he was 
certainly mortally offended H 

when offered his old post of 9 

Judge Advocate-General, even M 

though it was considerately m 

gilded with a baronetcy. He Jj# 

hotly declined the office, and | 

when Mr. Gladstone, with • j J 

patient benignity, pressed the / I 

baronetcy upon him, he would J f 

have none of it It was only Aa'J 

after the lapse of several days, 
when his ruffled plumage had „ 

been smoothed down by the thk late sir 
friendly hands of two of his 
old colleagues, that he accepted the friendly 
offer. - A warm-hearted, kindly-natured, hot- 
headed Welshman, those best liked Osborne 
Morgan who knew him best. He combined 
in his person in fullest measure the attributes 
of a scholar and a gentleman. 


THK LATE SIR G. O. MORGAN. 


f Some patriot Jingo, seeing the 
| initials, and confusedly asso- 

k. ciating them with the Grand 

Old Man, had whipped out 

his knife and cut away from 
|||8S the unoffending, portmanteau 

the hateful letters. 

HPHI In the February 

l|||ft|i ona' Number I told a 

MUSM 1 / story current at 

1 sioNE p o 1 k e s t,o’ n c, 

incident. c ] ier j s ] 1 j n ^ a re tort 

alleged to have been flashed 

upon Baron dc Worms when 
addressing a political meeting 
in that town. Ford Pirbright 
writes to say that as far as he 
is concerned the story is with- 
out foundation. I should be 
-rg, sorry to have hurt the feelings 
j 1 of an old personal friend, and 

am glad of the opportunity, 
>. Morgan. ' delayed only by the prolonged 
process of printing a month’s 
issue of the Magazine, to give prominence 
to his disclaimer. At the same time I must 
point out that I avowedly did no more than 
report a tradition current in Folkestone. In 
proof of its existence I quote the following 
from the Folkestone Chronicle of the 5th of 


Though, as is admitted, Osborne 
“g. 0. m. j ' Morgan was not conspicuous for 
a sense of humour, he found 
grim enjoyment in recital of a true story. 
Travelling up to London one early spring 
day to resume his Parliamentary duties, he 
was conscious of a certain pride in a new 
portmanteau to which he had treated himself. 
It was fine and large, and carried in bold 
relief his initials 


February - 

Mr. Lucy’s little tale is correct in the main, 1 ml the 
meeting alluded to had nothing to do with an election, 
as n contest was anticipated, or took place, in 1892. 
At the same meeting there was some consternation 
beca ; a resident, of an eccentric turn of mind, 
attcr d the meeting in full uniform as a German 
sold er, and ascended the platform. This somewhat 
offensive action gave rist to some remarks as to the 
Baron’s alleged foreign extraction, and caused the 
present Lord Pir- 


— G. O. M. On 
arriving at Pad- 
dington, he found 
his prized posses- 
sion had been 
subjected to an 
outrage compara- 
ble only with the 
Bulgarian atroci- 
ties which at the 
time Mr. Glad- 
stone was de- 
nouncing. with 
flaming eloquence. 



bright to declare 
that he was an 
Englishman.’ Tin- 
meeting altogether 
was ;i pretty stormy 
one. 

This is apparently 
written by an ear- 
witness. But as 
Lord Pirbright has 
no recollection of 
the incident, the 
Folkestone folk 
are obviously in 
error. 
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Portraits of Celebrities at Different Tunes of their Lives. 


THE QUEEN OE THE 
NETHERLANDS. 
UlLVIKI.MINA OE 
NASSAU, (Ik: 
youthful Queen of 
tin: Nutluy lands* 
• will, in September of 
this year? be formally crowned 
with greaL pomp and mag- 



to see in many of thy towns 
of her country. Our portrait, 
at the age of 12," shows 
this coiffure to be exceedingly 
becoming, and we conse- 
quently do not wonder much 
at the Queen’s liking for 
this humble head dress. 



From a] 


a<;k 6. [Photograph. 


rated to feel herself a true Dutch woman, and 
sometimes puts on the quaint, old-fashioned 
dresses of the provincial farmers’ wives, with 
their quaint frontlets or lace caps so wonderful 

Vol. xv.-52. 


From a Photo. i*resbnt DAY. ILa Uayt, Kamek* 




l-modcmlQch, Ormdie, and tt'eik,. Major of 
tilt 5th Katla ion Black Watch, and Brigadier- 
General ol the Royal Company of Archers, 



trom « J'hvio. l>y\ l’RESKNT ,>ay. 
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LEWIS CARROLL. . 
(Charles Lutwidgk Dodgson.) 
Lorn 1832. 



There is no doubt that the reminiscences 
given by Miss Hatch are unique, inasmuch 
as they throw considerable new light on the 
private life of one whose name has become 
famous as the author of “ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” “Through the Looking Class,” and 
“The Hunting of the Snark.” Besides these, 


i. •iii ' ' . fi v. ■,#' 


. i 




■ K have pleasure in referring our 
readers’ special attention to an 
extremely interesting memoir of 
Lewis Carroll. It is written, 
in .the author’s words, “from a 
child-friend’s point of view,” and is, there- 


perhaps the best known, Mr. Dodgson pro- 
duced some mathematical text- books of 
considerable value, of which “ Euclid and 
His. Modern Rivals,” done in 1879, 

“A Tangled 'bale," done in 1886, combine 
humour and science in a very remarkable 


i 


fore, perhaps made doubly acceptable to 
those who have loved and respected him 
as h man and a friend, and to thbse 
who have known him only as Lewis 
Carroll it will be found equally interesting. 




A Ci K 66. 

From a Photo, by W. Shuwcrou, Guildford. 


“ Lewis Carroll." 


(CHARLKS LUTWIDGK DO IK IKON.) 
By Beatrice Hatch. 


HE REVEREND CHARLES 
LUTW 1 DGE DODGSON 
died at Guildford on January 
14th, f 898. *\Vhen that sad 
announcement was made to 
the world on the morning of 
*the 15th, hundreds of children knew and felt 
that they had lost a friend ; not only those 
to whom Mr. Dodgson had been a living 




CHARLKS LUTWIDGK DODGSON (THK LATEST PORTRAIT). 
• From a I 'hoto. bn Hill* <C &' a under*, Oxford. 


personal reality, but also the countless 
number in different parts of the world who 
knew him as “ Lewis Carroll,” the author of 
“Alice in Wonderland.” * 

The world at large will think of him merely 
in the latter connection, as the writer of those 
inimitable books of wit and humour. Others 
will call to mind the somewhat prim college 
don, the ^iard-working mathematician, living 
in retirement in his corner of Tom Quad, 
Christ Church. But those of us who knew 
him best remember him. as the kind and 
loving friend, who contributed so much to 
the happiness of our lives, and whom we shall 
truly mourn as one of the best of men. 

Charles Lutwidge* Dodgson, the son of 
the Rev. Charles Dodgson, Archdeacon of 


Richmond, was born at Daresbury lVlrsonage’ 
Cheshire, on January 27th, 1832 ; and itVas 
there that he spent the first years of his 
childhood, afterwards removing to Croft 
Rectory, Yorkshire. He- was a studious boy 
from his earliest years, .yet to his three 
brothers and seven sj/ters Charles gave 
constant amusement by his witty and 
original remarks. Jt was to him % that 
they looked for leadership in their youth- 
ful attempts at writing, and in the little 
private magazines which the children got up 
among themselves Charles would contribute 
by far the largest share, adorning the stories 
which he wrote with illustrations from his 
own pen. He was sent to school at Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire ; from thence he went to 
Rugby, and to Christ Church, Oxford. 
Mathematics were then, as always, Mr. 
Hodgson’s chief study. In 1854 he took 
a first class in that subject, and in 1855 he 
was appointed Mathematical Lecturer at 
Christ Church, which post lie held till 1881. 
Several works were published by him on 
algebra, trigonometry, logic, etc., which are 





ALICE LlllfoFLL— AS A BKGGAK-GIKL. 
(THE ORIGINAL OK “ALICE.”) 
from a Photo, by “ Lewi* (Jarrolir 
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were admitted into friendship at once. ‘Some- 
times on the sea shore, sometimes in a railway 
carriage, the magnetic power began, and, in 
many cases, continued for life. It was im- 
possible for Jlr. Dodgson to pass by the 
smallest opportunity of speaking to a child, 
and his winning manner gained the hearts, 
and generally the tongues, of all whom he met. 

It was this love for children, combined 
with his inventive faculty,* that led him to 
tell that most original story whi«rh after- 
wards developed into “ Alice in Wonder- 
land," of world-wide fame. His audience 
consisted of the little daughters of Dean 
Liddell, who lived then in the opposite 
corner of the great quadrangle of Christ 
Church, and from one of them Mr. Dodgson 
borrowed the name to give to the heroine of 
those marvellous adventures. His friends 
begged him to write it down, and we may 
today see the published facsimile of the 
author’s original MS. with his own illustra- 
tions. In that volume also appears the 
“ Kaster (’.reeling to (‘very child who loves 
‘Alice’" a letter written in the Kaster of 
1876, which shows us a beautiful side of 
“ Lewis Carroll's ’’ mind. “ Alice in Wonder- 
land ” in its present form was published in 
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proof of his industry and originality. In 
1861 Mr. Dodgson was made a senior 
student (/>., ;1. fellow) of his college ; and 
he remained at Christ Church in that 
capacity until his death. He had also been 
ordained 0 icon in the Church of Kngland 
in the year 1861, but he never took priest's 
orders. 

These are a few bare facts of Mr. Hodg- 
son's history, which many will have read 
for themselves in the newspaper accounts. 
Hut it is from a ‘‘ child-friend’s " point of 
view that I wish to make a sketch of him, 
and to show something of what the real 
man was ---not as lecturer, mathematician, 
or college don, but as a friend. 

There are very many who could draw a 
similar picture of him, for never, surely, did 
any man make more friends among children 
than he did during the earlier and middle 
parts of his life. Latterly, however, he had 
not increased his acquaintance much, but 
the “ child-friends ” of past years were still 
honoured by the old title, even though 
childhood had long been left ‘in the faf 
distance. Hoys did not share this honour, 
nor babies ! They were only tolerated for 
their sisters’ sakes ; but girls, little and big, 
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A CHARADE 
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Puzzles and problems of all sorts were 
a delight to Mr. Dodgson. Many a sleepless 
night was occupied 
by what he called a 
“ Pillow problem.’' 

In fact, his mathe- 
matical miyd seemed 
to be rflwa vs at work 
on something of the 
kind, and he loved 
to discuss and argue 
a point connected 
witl> his logic if he 
could but find a 
willing listener. 

Sometimes while 
paying an afternoon 
call he would borrow 
scraps of paper, and 
leave neat little dia- 
grams of word puz- 
zles to be worked 
out by his friends. 

It may be inter- 
esting to some who 
do not know Mr. 

Dodgson’s poetical 
charhde to see the 
accompanying 
verses, with two 
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rough drawings by 
all Mr. Dodgson s 
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himself. Of late years, 
time had been given to 
his work on “Sym- 
bolic Logic,’' of 
which Part T. was 
published in Febru- 
ary, 1896 , and Parts 
II. and III. were 
still in process of 
completion when 
the unexpected end 
came. In his esti- 
mation, logic was a 
most important 
study for everyone. 
N o p a i n s w e r e 
spared to make it 
clear and interesting 
to those who would 
but consent. to learn 
of him, either in a 
class, that he begged 
to be allowed to 
hold in a school or 
college, or to a single 
individual girl, -.who 
showed the smallest, 
inclination to profit 
by his instructions, 
lie never spared 
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“ Write hxiblw- 
The average temper 
of the human rare 
would be percepti- 
bly swv, lolled if 
everybody y be ved 
this rule ! A great 
deal of tlfe had 
wiiting in the wofld 
« omes dimply from 
writing too quickly. 
( jf course you reply, 
‘1 do il to save 
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tiyie.’ 

^mjecl, 


A very good 
• no douht : 


hut what right have 


you to do it at your 
friends expense ? 
Isn't his time as 


valuable as yours? 


himself in any detail : everything was Wars ago l used to receive letters from a 

done in the neatest and most methodical friend # and very interesting letters, too 

manner. Thu arrangement of his paper.**, written in one of the most atrocious hands 

the classification of his photographs, the order e\or invented. It generally took me about a 

of his hooks, the lists and registers that lie week to read one of his letters! I used to 


kept about everything imaginable all tliL 
betokened his well-ordered mind. 

There was a wonderful letter register of his 
own invention, which not only recorded the 
names of li is correspondents, and the dates 
of their letters, hut which also summarized 
the contents of each eonimuniealion, so that 


carrv it about in my pocket, and lake it out 
at leisure times, to puzzle oxer the riddles 
which composed it holding it in different 
positions, and at different distances, till at 
last the meaning of some hopeless scrawl 
would Hash upon me, when I at once wrote 
down the Lnglish under it ; and, when 


in a few seconds Mr. Hodgson could tell 
you what you had written to him about on 
a curtain day in years gone by. 

The plan of this letter register is explained 
by the inventor in his booklet called “ bight 
or Nine W ise \\ r ords about Letter W riting, " 
which he published together with an “Alice’’ 
Stamp case in rS.Stt. Let me give a few 
quotations from those “Wise Words" 1 : 

“ Address and stamp the envelope. ‘ What ! 
before writing the letter!' Most certainly: 
and I'll tell you what will happen if you don't. 
Vou will go on writing t 11 the last moment, 
and, just in the middle of the last sentence, 
vou will beoomv aware that ‘time's up V' 
bin n Vornes the hurried wind-up the 
wildly - scrawled signature* the hastily 
fastened ..ivelope, which comes open in the 
post the address a mere hieroglyphic the 
horrible disVovery that vwu've forgotten to 
replenish your stamp rase the frantic appeal 
to everyone in the house to Laid you a stamp 
-the headlong rush to the post office, arming 
hot and gasping just after the box has (dosed 
and finally, a week afterwards, the return of 
the letter from the Dead Letter Office, 
marked ‘ Address illegible ! ? '* 

Vol. xv — 63 . 


several had been thus guessed, the context 
would help one with the others, till at last 
tlu* whole series of hieroglyphics was de- 
ciphered. If all one’s friends wrote like that, 
life would In' entirely spent in readjust heir 
letters ! 

“My Ninth Rule. When you get to the 
end of a note sheet, and find you have more 
to sav, take another piece of paper a whole 
sheet, or a scrap, as the ease may demand ; 
hut, whatever you do, don't cross ! Remember 
the old proverb, ‘ ( 'mss writing makes cross 
reading.’ ‘ The old proved)?’ \ou say, 
inquiringly. 4 1 low old ? ’ W ell, not so very 
ancient, 1 must confess. In fact, I'm ahaid 
I invented it while writing this paragraph. 
Still, you know, ‘old ' is -a comparative term. 

I think vou would he quite justified in 
addressing a chicken, just out ol I he shell, 
as ‘ Old hoy!’ when (ompared ilh another 
chicken, that was only half out!" 

Another register contained. a list of every 
menu supplied to eveiv guest who dined at 
Mr. Hodgson's table ! T his sounds like the 
(loi^g of an opicurc, hut Mr. I hxlgson was 
not that— far from it. His dinners were 
simple enough, and never of more than two 
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courses, lint everything that he did must 
be done in the most perfect manner possible : 
and tlie* same rare and attention would be 
given to oilier people's affairs, it in any way 
lie could assist or give them pleasure. If he 
took you up to London to see a play at the 
theatre, you were no sooner seated in the 
railway carriage than a game was produced 
from his bag, and all occupants of the 
compartment were 
invitect" to join in 
playing a kind of 
“ h a 1 m a *’ o r 
“ draughts ,J of his 
own invention, on 
the* 1 little wooden 
board that had 
been specially 
made at his design 
for railway use, 
with “ men ’’ war- 
ranted not t o 
tumble down, be- 
cause tfbey fitted 
into little holes ( in 
the board ! And 
the rest of those 
happy days spent 
with him were re- 
markable for the 
consideration that 
was shown for your 
comfort and happi- 


ness. If you \wnl to see Mr. I >odgson in the* 
morning you would find him, pen in hand, 
hard at work <»n neat packets of MS. care- 
fully arranged round him on the table, blit 
die pen would instantly be laid aside, and 
the most cheerful of smiles would welcome 
you in for a chat as long as you liked to stay. 
He was alwa\s full of interest, and generally 
had something fresh to show : an ingenious 
invention of his 
own for filing 
papers, or lighting 
gas, or boiling a 
kettle ! 

My earliest re- 
collections of Mr. 
Dodgson are con- 
nected with photo- 
graphy. lie was 
very fond of this 
art lit one time, 
though he had 
entirely given it 
up for many years 
latterly, He kept 
various costumes 
and u properties ’’ 
with which to dress 
us up, n <1 , of 
course, that ‘added 
to the fun. What 
child would not 
thoroughly enjoy 
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personating a Japanese, or a beggar child, or 
a gipsy, or an Indian ? Several of these arc 


a visit frym home, is an interesting specimen. 
I'he first page is here reproduced in 1 educed 
facsimile. “ Kmily ” and “ Mabel ” were 
other dolls of mine, and known also by him, 
but though they have long since departed 
this life I need hardlv say l still possess the 
doll “ Alice” : ' , 

“Mv Dkak lb kdik, l met her just out- 
side 'Torn (late 1 , walking very stiffly, and 
I think she was trying to find her way to 
my rooms. So 1 said ‘ Why have you come 
here without birdie?’ So she said ‘ birdie's 
gone! And Kmily’s gone,! And Mabel isn't 
kind to me!" And twj little waxy tears 
came running down hcfchecks. 

“Why, how stupid of me ! I've neveMold 
you who if was, all the time ! It was your 
new doll. I was very glad to sec her, and I 
took her to mv room, and gave her some 
votn matches to eat, and a cup of nice 
melted wax to d 1 ink, for the poor little thing 
was Avt hungry and thirsty after, her long 
walk. So I said ‘dome and sit down by the 
fire, and let's have a comfortable clui.’ ‘Oh, 
no! fifty she said. ‘I’d much rather not! 
You know 1 do melt so very easily ! ’ And 
she made me take her quite to the other side 
of the room, where it was very cold : and 
then she sat on my knee, and fanned herself 
with a penwiper, because she said she was 


reproduced in this article. Some- 
times there were excursions 
on to the roof of the College, 
which was easily accessible from 
the windows of the studio. Or 
you might stand by your tall 
friend’s side in the tiny dark 
room, and watch him while he 
poured the contents of several 
little, strong-smelling bottles on 
to Jhe glass picture of yourself 
that looked so funny with its 
black face. And when you grew 
tired of this, there were many 
delights to be found in the cup- 
boards in the big room down- 
stairs.. Musical "boxes of different 
colours and different tunes, the 
dear old \voo11y bear that walked 
when lie was wound up, toys, 
picture - books, and packets of 
photographs of other children 
who had also enjoyed, these 
mornings of bliss. 

i'he following letter wfitten to 
me in 1873, about a jar go wax 
doll that Mr. Dodgson had pre- 
sented to me, and tvhich I had 
left behind me when I went on 
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afraid the end of her nose was beginning to 
melt. 

You’ve no idea how careful we have to 
be -we dolls,’ she said. ‘Why, there was a 
sister of mine would you believe it? She 
went up •to the fire to warm her hands, and 
*one of l^?r hands dropped right off! There 
no^’ ! ’ 'Of course it dropped right off/ 1 
said, ‘ because it was the right hand ’ ' And 

how do you know it was the right hand. 
Mister Carroll ? ’ the doll said. So I said, 
‘ I think it must hn-ve been the right hand, 
because the other hand was left." 

“The doll s;;idy % ‘I shan’t laugh. It’s 
a very bad joke. Why, even a common 
wooden doll could make a better joke 
than that ! And besides, they’ve made 
my mouth so stiff and hard, that I 
can't laugh, if I try ever so much ! ’ ‘1 >on't 

be cross about it/ I said, ‘but tell me this: 
I'm going to give llirdie and the other 
children .one photograph each, whichever 
they choose. Which do you think birdie 
will choose?’ ‘I don't know/ said the 
doll; ‘you'd better ask her! 5 So 1 took 
her home in a hansom cal). Which would 
you like, do you think? Arthur as Cupid? 
or Arthur and Wilfrid together? Or, you 
and Ethel as beggar children ? or, Ethel 
standing on a box? or, one of yourself.? 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“ Ekwis Carrou,/’ 

Mr. Dodgson’s chief form of entertaining 
during the l^st years of his life was giving- 
dinner-parties. Do not misunderstand me, 
nor picture to yourself a long row of guests 
on efeb'eE side of a gaily- decorated table. 
Mr. Hodgson’s theory was that it was much 
more enjoyable to have your friends singly. 
Consequently these “dinner-parties/’ as he 


liked to call them, consisted almost always cf 
one guest only, and that or>e a “child-friend.” 
One of his charming and characteristic little 
notes, written in his clear writing, often on 
a half-sheet of note-paper and signed with 
the C.I,I). monogram, which, as seen in the 
facsimile, began at the wrong end, would 
arrive, containing an invitation, of which the 
following is a specimen : * 

“ Ch. Ch. Nov. 21, j) 6 . 
“My Dkar — c!’he‘ J reason I hye, for 
so long a time, not visited the hbje, is a 
fogiiat one, but is not (as you might imagine) 
that 1 think there is no more honey in it f 
Will you come again to dine with me? Any 
day would suit me, and I would fetch you 
at 6.30. 

“ Ever your affectionate C. E. I).” 
ket us suppose that this invitation has been 
accepted, and come with me to see the rooms 
in Christ Church, where Mr. 1 hnlgson has lived 
and worked for more than forty years. After 
turning in at the door of No. 7 staircase, and 
mounting a rather steep and winding stair, 
we find ourselves outside a heavy, black door, 
of somewhat prison like appearance, over 
which is painted “The Rev. ('. E. Hodgson/’ 
'Then a passage, then a door with glass panels, 
and at last we reach the familiar room that 
we love so well. It is large and lofty, and 
extremely cheerful-looking. All round the 
walls are book cast's, and under them the 
clipboards of which 1 have spoken, and which 
we, even now, long to see opened, that they 
mav pour out their treasures. 

Opposite to the big window*, with its 
cushioned seat, is the fireplace ; and this is 
worthy of some notice on account of the 
lovely red tiles, which represent the story of 
“'The Hunbng of the Snark.” Over the 
mantelpiece hang 
three painted por- 
traits of child- 
friends, the one in 
the middle being 
a picture of a 
little girl in a 
blue coat and cap, 
who is carrying a 
pair of skates, but 
the room is a 
study, and not a 
drawing-room, and 
the big tables and 
the tall reaiTi rig- 
desks bearEevi- 
d e nee t o t h c 
genuine work that 
is done there. A 
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photograph of this room is reproduced on 
page 415. 

Mr. Dodgson seats his guest in a corner of 
the red sofa in front of the fireplace, and the 
few minutes before dinner are occupied with 
anecdotes about other “ child-friends," small 
or grown up, or anything particular that has 
happened to himself, such as more applica- 
tions from interviewers, collectors of auto- 
graphsj and other persecutors, all of whom 
\tcre* a special abhorrence # of his. The 
requests of such people were ne\er granted. 
Mr. Dodgson had a great horror of being 
‘•lionized/’ and ingeniously silenced his 


concert. i he handle is alli\ed through a 
hole in file side of the box, and tile green 
bai/.e lining ot the latter helps to modulate 
the sound. I he picture of the author of 
“ Alices" keenly enjoying every note, as he 
solemnly turns the handle, and raises or 
closes the lid of the box to vary the sound, is 
more worthy of your delight than tke music 
itself. Never was there a more delightful 
host fora “ dinner party," or one who took 
such pains for your entertainment, fresh and 
interesting to the last. 

Sometimes 1 have spent an evening with 
Mr. Dodgson in conversation only. With all 


tormentors by represent- 
ing to them, indirectly, 


his ^humour he took a 
serious view of life, and 


that “ Lewis Carroll,’’ the 


had a very grave vein 


author of ‘‘Alice,’’ and 
“Mr. Dodgson,” were 
two distinct persons. 'The 
latter had never put his 
name to any published 
work of fiction ; and 
“ Lewis Carroll ” was not 
to be found at Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Dinner is served in a 
smaller room, which is 
also filled with book- 
cases and books. But we 
will imagine the repast 
concluded, for those who 
have had the privilege of 
enjoying a College dinner 
need not to be told how 
excellent it is, and we 
must not rouse envy in 
those who have not ! 
l’he rest of the evening 
slips away very quickly, 
there is so much to be 
don<^ and to be shown. 



running through his 
mind. The simplicity 
of his faith, his deep 
reverence, and his ghild 
like' trust in the goodness 
of ( lod were ver/ striking. 
His look of surprise, and 
gentle reassurance to a 
girl who told him she 
was nervous when she 
travelled by rail, fearing 
an accident, come into 
mv mind as I write. “But 
surely you irust ( lod 1 I )o 
you think He would let 
you come to harm ? To 
be afraid is to distrust.” 
These and bthcr similar 
words of his give us an 
insight into thc^yjp and 
open mind, in whose 
clear waters Heaven’s 
sunshine could find an 
unsullied reflection. 

Mr. Dodgson did not 


Vou may play a game — 
one of Mr. Dodgson’s 


often preach, yet, wlien 
he did, he had the power 


own invention such as M “ non vyakmn.” \ u m » to impress and captivate 


Mish-Mash,” “ Land- 


his hearers. 'There was no 


rick,” or other* ; or ymi may see pic- 
tures, ‘lovely drawings df fairies, whom your 
host tells you tr you can’t be sure don’t 
really exfrf.” Or you may have music, if you 
wish it, and Mr. Dodgson will himself 
perform. You look round (supposing you 
arc a stranger) for the pian\ "There is none. 
But a large square box is# brought forward, 
and this contains an organette. Another 
box holds the tunes, circular perforated 
cards, all carefully ‘catalogued by their 
owner. One of llui greatest favourites is 
“ Santa Lucia,” ana this will open the 


need for him to write out a sermon. Full of 
earnestness in his subject, the words came 
without difficulty. Neither was there any 
danger of his wandering from the direct 
point, for before the eye of his orderly and 
logical mind, his subject would* arise in the 
form of a diagram to be worked out point by 
j >oint. And he has told me how, by keeping 
a seemingly real drawing of this before him 
as he looked straight in front of him from the 
pulpit, he kopt his beat lings perfectly clear 
and distinct. 

For the last few years he lived a life of 
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great retirement, declining all invitations into 
society, and seldom associating with anyone, 
beyond dining in Hall. If you were very 
anxious to get him to come to your house on 
any particular day, the only chance was not 
to invite him, hut only to inform him 
that ymi would he at home. Other 
wivj, he would say, ‘‘As you have invited 
me I cannot come, lor I have made a rule to 
decline all invitations : hut I will come the 


next day.” However, his frequent informal 
calls more than made up for this. In fornur 
years he would sometimes consent to go to a 
“party," if he was quite sure he was not to 
he “shown off," or introduced to anyone as 
the “Author of ‘ Alice.’ ” I must again 
quote from a note of his in answer to an 
invitation to tea : 

“ What an awful proposition ! • T(\ drink 
tea from four to six would tax the constfUitio.n 
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even of a hardened tea-di inker. For me, 
who hardly ever touch it, it. would probablv 
he latal.” 

One form in which Mr. Dodgson took his 
recreation was by going to the theatre, and 
with his strict views of morality, and refined 
taste, he was able many 
a time to induce stage - 
mnnaa; rs <0 correct, or | 
ymit, Anything that might 
jar on Sensitive ears. *()f 
course, %the plays that 
he cared to go to were 
verv limited in number, 
lie particularly enjoyed 
seeing children act, and 
many a little actress 
would receive a note *or 
a ('aid, accompanied by 
a copy of one of his 
books, handed in at the 
stage door the morning 
alter the performance ; 
and this was often the 
beginning of much kind- 
ness shown to her and 
a true friendship. 

1 do not know that he 
ever wrote anything in 
the dramatic line, though 
he did once favour us 
years ago with a tiny 
Prologue, for our own 
special use, at some 
priTate theatricals which 
our elders were to perform. The Prologue, 
given in facsimile on the preceding page, was 
to be spoken by myself and my small 
brother : — 


\\ . (Strati king up his a> nu 7 pith a m oek heroic 
r.ir.) 

Oil, Curiosity ! 1 }iy name is Wo n.m ! 

f Puls ins at m found her eoa.\ in Ay . ) 

^‘*lk 1 >i 1 < 1 if, ilioii 1 II loll ! { Mysteriously) 

\\ hat should \i m s.iy 
It (hey were going to art a little pl*\ ? 

I!, (/umpiug and Japping t 
her ho no’s.) •» 

I'd say “ I/070 nice! * 

\Y. (Pointing to audience.) 
I»ut will it please the 
re a ? 

P. : ( >!i yes ! Per uise, 

\nii know, thev’ll do their 
Pest ! • 

( /. urns to audience.) 
y You'll praise them, 
won't \ on , when ymf\e 
seen the play ? 

j usi say “ How nice ! '' 
Pefore you go away ! 

1 They run a wav hand in 
hand. ) 

!•' 'r.r.Kc \ uv 1.4, 1.S73. 

All these things belong 
now to the past, and we 
must open a new chapter 
in our li\es, in which 
that well known figure 
will not appear. But the 
benefaction which he be- 
stowed upon the world 
is still with tis the bene- 
faction of a wit: that was 
never sarcastic, a humour 
that was always sympa- 
thetic ; and # the embodi- 
ment in himself of the 
three essentials of File: Faith, the light by 
which to live ; Hope, the goal foT^dfrich to 
labour : Charity, the wide horizon, to which 
his soul looked out in love. 



Proi.« >e.ei„ 

( Tutor Pkatrick, leading WlU’Klh. She leave* 
him m at centre ( front), and after going round on tiptoe , 
to make sure they are not 07 'erheard. returns and takes 
his arm . » 

P. : Willie ! I’m sure that something is the matter! 

All day there’s been — oh, such a fuss and 
clatter ! 

M;imm:» Iwn trying <*Ta funny diess— • 

i never sa?v the lmusV in such a mess ! 

( Putsjicp*frtn round his neck.) 

A thyrHlscrrel, -Willie? 

W. [Sinking her of ) : \*s, of course! 

P. : And you won’t tell it? (Whimpers.) Then 
you’ll* very eVoss ! * 

(Z'uins away fiont , atni\a\ps her hands, 
looking up ccstahca/fy . ) 

I’m sure of this ! I t'-J something t/uite un- 
common ! -</* 


M.wv <>f Mr. |)od-s..n's friends arc anxious dial some- 
thing spf(.j;il should he .lone in honour the memory of one 
who did so ninth for (.tiers, and to whom so many thou- 
sands of people owe a debt of . n latitude f'jr his gift to tin- world 
. f the immortal “Alice." A scheme has, therefore,* been 
organized to rolled suhse riptioiis for the endowment of a 
Cot in the Childrens Hospital, (beat ( trim ml Street, whii:h 
shall I e called the “Alin: in Wonderland" C t. This Cot 
shall he intended specially to benefit ehihlren connected 
with the theatiieal profession, in whom Mr. Dod^son 
always sli jwed t;rcut interest. The seltenie is warmly supported 

I. y H.R.H. the Dmliess of Albany, the Duke of life and 

II. k.H. the Duchess of fife. Aim. 114 tlie names on the 
.Teneral Committee are those of the Dish >p >>1 O \forrf, the 
Dean of Durham, Dr. C.eorne Ma« Donald. Sir He nry I mug, 
Mrs Liddell. Mrs. Reginald llarurcave s (the original ‘Alice ’), 
and other old friends of “ Lewis Carroll. ' AI-.» those who 
were connee.'ted with him in his w,.rk. as Mr. r redenek 
Mae Indian. Sir |ohn IVnuU I, and |theis. AH readers of 
“ Alice," . . 1.1 and >011114. are invited f.> < omr.l.ute*. and sub- 

will In* rir'*i\r<! an* I ;n knim lr<Ig;t # <I l*y t lie Hell* 
'ft ear in er, !. T. IHack. Iv.|., Soho Spur*; the H-n. See re- . 
taries. Mrs. HerDit Culler. 51. Ikilnce Court. London, \V., 
and Miss I’.eatriee Hai- h. Christ Church, Oxford; and the-, 
I o idon and Coui'ty Lank and i's Ihatu he-s. 


Mis v Cayley 's Adventures, 

T»v Grant Ai.i.kx. 

THE ADVENTURE OK THK SITERCN.K HAS ATTACHE . 


HE C 'ount must haw hern an 
adept in ihe gentle art of 
quick change disguise ; for 
though we telegraphed full 
particulars of his appearance 
from Louvain, the next 
station, nobody in the least resembling either 
him or his accomplice, the shabby-looking 
man, could be unearthed in the Laris train 
when it drew up at Lrussels, its first stopping- 
place. They must^i'ave transformed them- 
selves meanwhile into two different persons. 
Indeed, from the out- 
set, I had suspected his 
moustache - ’twas so 
very distinguished. 

■When we. reached 
Cologne* the Cantan- 
kerous Old I ,ady over- 
whelmed me with the 
warmth of her thanks 
and praises. Nav, 
more ; after breakfast 
next morning, before 
we set out by slow train 
for Schlangenbad, she 
burst like a tornado 
into my bedroom at 
the Cologne hotel with 
a cheque for twenty 
guineas, drawn in my 
favour. “ 'That’s for 
you, rrrtrfy dear," she 
said, handing it to 
me, and looking really 
quite gracious. 

1 glanced at the 
piege of paper and 
felt my face glow 
crimson. “Oh, Lady 
Georgina," 1 cried ; 

“you misunderstand. Vou lorget that 1 am 
a lady.” 

“ Nonsense, child, nonsense ! Your courage 
and promptitude were worth ten times 
that sm?), : ’ she exclaimed, positively slipping 
her arm round/ my neck. “ It was your 
courage I particularly admired, Lois ; because 
you faced the risk of my happening to look 
inside the outer case, and finding you had 
abstracted the blessed box : in which case 1 
might quite naturally have concluded you 
meant to steal it." * . , 

“ 1 thought of that," I answered. * “ Hut 1 
decided to risk it. I felt it was worth while. 


For I was sure the man meant to take the 
case as soon <s ever you gave him the oppor- 
tunity." 

“ Then you deserve to be rewarded," she 
insisted, pressing the cheque upon, me. 

I put her hand back linn ly. “Ladv 
Georgina,’’ J mid, ‘, ; t is very amiable of 
you. I think you do right in /offering 
me the money ; but 1 think 1 should do 
altogether wrung in accepting it. A lady 
is not honest from the hope of gain ; she is 
not brave because she expects to be paid for 


her biavery. You were my employer, and 1 
"'as hound to serve my employers interests. 
1 did so as well as 1 could, and there is the 
end of it.’’ 

She looked absolutely disappointed ; we all 
hate to ( rush a benevolent impulse : but she 
tore the cheque yf> into very small pieces. 
“ As you will, my dear," she said, with her 
hands on her bibs : “ 1 see, you are poor 
Torn ( ’ay ley’s daughter. He was always a bit 
Ouixotic." Though I oeliewshe liked-me all 
the better for my rcK.sel. 

On the way from C’oiogne to Kltville, how- 
ever, and on the drive up to Schlangenbad, I 
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found her just as fussy and as worrying as 
ever. “ Let me see, how many of these 
horrid pfennigs make an English penny ? 
I never can remember. Oh, those silly 
little nickel things are ten pfennigs each, 
are they ? Well, eight would be a penny, I 
suppose. A mark’s a shilling ; ridiculous of 
them to divide it into ten pence instead of 
twelve.; one never really knows how much 
.Qne’s • paying for anything. Why these 
Continental .people ^an’t be content to 
use pounds, shillings, and pence, all over 
alike, the same as we do, passes my com- 
prehension. They’re glad enough to get 
English sovereigns when they can ; why, 
then, don’t they use them as such, instead 
of reckoning them each at twenty-five francs, 
and then trying to cheat you out of the 
proper exchange, which is always ten cen- 
times more than the brokers give you? 
What, we use their beastly decimal system? 
Lois, I’m ashamed of you. An English 
girl to turn and rend her native country 
like that ! Francs and centimes, indeed ! 
Fancy proposing it at Peter Robinson’s ! 
No, I will not go by the boat, my dear. 
I hate the Rhine boats ; crowded with 
nasty selfish pigs of Germans. What I like 
is a first-class compartment all to myself, 
and no horrid foreigners. Especially Ger- 
mans. They’re bursting with self-satisfaction 
- have such a-n exaggerated belief in their 
‘land’ and their ‘folk.’ And when they 
come to England, they do nothing but find 
fault with us. If people aren’t satisfied with 
the countries they travel in, they’d better 
stop at home — that’s my opinion. Nasty 
jugs of Germans ! The very sight of them 
sickens me. Oh, I don’t mind if they do 
understand me, child. They all learn Eng- 
lish nowadays ; it helps them in trade- -that’s 
why they’re driving us out of all the markets. 
But it must be good for them to learn once 
in a way what other peojile really think of 
them — civilized people, I mean ; not Germans 
They’re a set of barbarians.” 

We reachcfT Schlangtyilaad alive, though I 
sometimes dou bt^Li^: for my old lady did 
her boistero*H 0 mi‘st to rouse some peppery 
German officer into emitting our throats in- 
continently # by the way\and when we got 
there, we took up our aofode in the nicest 
hotel in the village. Laly Georgina had 
engaged the best front riom on the first 
floor, with a charming across the pine- 
clad valley ; but I mujt dp her the justice to 
say that she took the /eamd best for me, and 
that she treated me in every way like the 
guest she delighted to honour. My refusal 

Vol. XV. -64. 


to accept her twenty guineas made her 
anxious to pay it back to me within the 
terms of our agreement. She described me 
to everybody as a young friend who was 
travelling with her, and never gave anyone 
the slightest hint of my being a jlaid com- 
panion. Our arrangement was thaUl was to* 
have two guineas for the week, besides, my 
travelling expenses, board, and lodging. 

On our first morning at Schlangenbad, 
Lady Georgina sallied forth, very much over- 
dressed, and in a youthful hat, to use the 
waters. They are valued chiefly for the 
complexion, I learned ; J wondered then why 
Lady Georgina came fnere — for she hadn’t 
any ; but they are also recommended for 
nervous irritability, and as Lady Georgina 
had visited the place almost every summer 
for fifteen years, it opened before one’s mind 
an appalling vista of what her temper might 
have been if she had not gone to Schlangen- 
bad. ‘The hot springs are used in the 
form of a bath. “ You don't need them, 
my dear,” Lady Georgina said to me, with 
a good-humoured smile ; and T will own that 
I did not, for nature had gifted me with a 
tolerable cuticle. But 1 like when at Rome 
to do as Rome does ; so 1 tried the baths 
once. I found them unpleasantly smooth 
and oily. I do not freckle, hut if I did, I 
think 1 should prefer freckles. 

We walked much on the terrace — the 
inevitable dawdling promenade of all German 
watering-places it reeked of Serene High- 
ness. We also drove out among the low 
wooded hills which bound the Rlmie valley. 
The majority of the visitors, I founftf were 
ladies — Court ladies, most of them ; all there 
for their complexions, but all anxious to 
assure me privately they had come for 
what they described as “ nervous, debility.” 
I divided them at once into two classes : 
half of them never had and never would 
have a complexion at all ; the other half had 
exceptionally smooth and beautiful skins, of 
which’ they were obviously proud, and whose 
pink and-white peach-blossom they thought 
to preserve by assiduous bathing. It was 
vanity working on two opposite bases. There 
was a sprinkling of men, however, Who were 
really there fora sufficient rdlscu*- wounds or 
serious complaints ; while a lew good old 
sticks, porty and whisty, were in attendance, 
on invalid wives or sisters. 

From the beginning I noticed that Lady 
Georgina went peering about all over the place, 
as if she were** hunting for something she* had 
lost, with her long-handled tortoise-shell glasses 
perpetually in evidence — the “ aristocratic 
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outrage ” I called them — and that six; eyed all 
the men with peculiar attention. But I took 
no open notice of her little weakness. On 
our second day at the Spa, l was sauntering 
with her down the chief street — “ A beastly 
little hdle, my dear ; not a decent shop 
where ohc can buy a reel of thread or a yard 
of « tape in the place when I observed 
a tall and handsome young man on the 
opposite side of the road cast a hasty glance 
at us, and then sneak round the corner 
hurriedly. He was a loose limbed, languid- 


looking young- nfan, with large, dreamy eyes, 
and a peculiarly beautiful and gentle expres- 
sion ; but what I acted about him most was 
an odd superficial air of superciliousness. He 
seemed always to be looking down with 
scorn on that foolish jumble, the universe. 
He darted away so rapidly, however, that I 
hardly discovered all this just then. I piece 
it out from subsequent observations. 


Later in the day, we chanced to pass a 
cafe, where three young exquisites sat sipping 
Rhine wines after the fashion of the country. 
One of them, with a gold-tipped cigarette 
held gracefully between two slender fingers, 
was my languid-looking young aristocrat. 
He was blowing out smoke in a lazy blue 
stream. The moment he saw me, however, 
he turned away as if he desired to ►escape 
observation, and ducked down so as to hide 
his face behind his companions. I, wondered 
why on earth hi* should want to avoid me. 

Could this be the Count? No, 
the young man with the halo 
of cigarette smoke stood three 
inches taller. Who, then, at 
Sehlangenbad could wish to 
avoid my notice? It was a 
singular mystery ; for I was quite 
certain the supercilious young 
man was trying his best to pre- 
vent my seeing him. 

That evening, after dinner, the 
Cantankerous Old Lady burst 
out suddenly, “Well, I can’t for 
the life of me imagine why 
Harold hasn’t turned up here. 
The wretch knew I was coming; 
and 1 heard from our Ambassador 
at Rome last week that he was 
going to be at Sehlangenbad.’’ 

“ Who is Harold?” I asked. 

“ My nephew,” Lady Georgina 
snapped back, beating a devil’s 
tattoo with her fan on the table. 
“The only member of my family, 
except myself, who isn’t a born 
idiot. Harold’s not an idiot ; 
he's a w' attache at Rome.” 

I saw it at a glance. “ Then 
he is in Sehlangenbad,” I 
answered. “ I noticed him this 
morning.” 

The old lady turned towards 
me sharply. She peered right 
through me, if t she were a 
"Rontgen ray. I could see she 
was asking 'iiv-x.-Mf whether this 
was a conspiracy, and whether I 
had coup* there on purpose to 
meet “ Harold.” Wit 1 flatter myself I am 
tolerably mistress/of my own countenance. 

I did not blenclj[ “ How do you know?” 
she asked quickly/* with an acid intonation. 

If 1 had answered the truth, I should have 
said, “ I know he l^erc, because I saw a 
good-looking young m/n evidently trying to 
avoid you this morning; and if a young 
man has the misfortune to be born your 
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nephew, and also to have expectations' from 
vou, it is easy to understand that he would 
prefer to keep out of your way as long as 
possible.” Hut that would have been neither 
polite nor politic. Moreover, I reflected that I 
had no particular reason for wishing to do 
Mr. Harold a bad turn; and that it would 
be kinder to' him, as well as to her, to 
conceal tile reasons on which I based my 
■Hustiottive inference. So 1 took up a strong 
strategy , position. *1 hav& an intuition 
that I s&w him in the village this morning,” 
I said. “ Family likeness, perhaps. I merely 
jumped at it as you spoke. A tall, languid 
young man ; large, poetical eyes ; an artistic 
moustache— just a trifle Oriental-looking.” 

“That’s Harold!” the Cantankerous Old 
Lady rapped. out sh&rply, with clear con- 
viction. “The miserable boy! Why 'on 
earth hasn’t -he been round to see me?” 

I reflected that I knew why ; but I did not 


“ Not* know which hotel ? Nonsense, 
child ; he knows 1 come here on this precise 
date regularly every summer ; and if he didn’t 
know, is it likely I should try any other 
inn, when this is the only moderately decent 
house to stop at in Schlangenbatl ? And 
the morning coffee undrinkable •it that; 
while the hash sir/i hash! Put that’s, the 
way in (Germany. He's an ungrateful mon- 
ster : if he comes now, I shall refuse to see 
him.” 

Next morning after ‘breakfast, however, 
in spite of these threats, she hauled me forth 
with her on the Harold hunt. She had sent 
the concierge to impfire at all the hotels 
already, it seemed, and found her triufnt at 
none of them : now she ransacked the 
pensions. At last she hunted him down in 
a house on the hill. I could see she was 
really hurt. “Harold, you viper, what do 
you mean by trying to avoid me ? ” 



say so. SilenceJ^^olden. I also remarked 
mentally pi^^fnat curious human blindness 
which had made me\onciude at first that 
the supercjlious youngVnan was trying to 
avoid me, when I might Rave guessed it was 
far more likely he was tiding to avoid my 
companion. I was a nobody ; Lady Georgina 
Fawley was a woman aH%ropean reputation. 

“ Perhaps he didn’j kj/ow which hotel you 
were stopping at,” I pift in. “ Or even that 
you were here.” I felt a sudden desire to 
shield poor Harold. 


“ My dear aunt, you here in Schlangenbad ! 
Why, when did you arrive? And what a 
colour you’ve got ! You’re looking*^ well ! ” 
That clever thrust saved hi)n. 

He cast me an appealing glance. “You 
will not betray me ? it .said. I answered, 
mutely, “Not for worlds,” with a faltering.; 
pair of downcast eyelids. "d 

“Oh, I’m- well enough, thank you,” Lady £ 
Gaorgina replied, somewhat mollified by his 
astute allusion to her personal appearance. 
He had hit her weak point dexterously. “ As ' 
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well, that is, as one can expect to be nowadays. 
Hereditary gout — the sins of the dithers 
visited as usual. But why didn’t you come 
to see me ? ” 

“ How can I come to see you if you don’t 
tell me Vhere you are? ‘Lady ( i corgi n a 
Fawley, • Europe/ was the only address 1 
know. It strikes me as insufficient.” 

His gentle drawl was a capital foil to Lady 
Georgina’s acidulous soprano. It seemed to 
disarm her. She turned to me with a 
benignant wave of her hand. “ Miss Cayley,” 
she said, introducing me; “my nephew, Mr. 
Harold Tillington. You’ve heard me talk of 
poor 'lorn Cayley, Harold ? This is poor 
Tom' Cayley’s daughter.” 

“Indeed?” the supercilious attache put in, 
looking hard at me. “Delighted to make 
Miss Cayley's acquaintance.” 

“ Now, Harold, I can tell from your voice 
at once you haven’t remembered one word 
about Captain Cayley.” # 

Harold stood on the defensive. “ xMy 
dear aunt/’ he observed, expanding both 
palms, “ I have heard you talk of so very 
many people, that even my diplomatic memory 
fails at times to recollect them all. But I do 
better : I dissemble. I will plead forgetful- 
ness now of Captain Cayley, since you force 
it on me. It is not likely I shall have to 
plead it of Captain Cayley’s daughter.” And 
lie bowed towards me gallantly. 

The Cantankerous Old Duly darted a light- 
ning glance at him. It was a glance of quick 
suspicion. Then she turned her Rontgcn 
rays u po n my face once more. 1 fear 1 
burnea crimson. 

“ A friend ? ” he asked. “ Or a fellow- 
guest ? ” 

“ A companion.” It was the first nasty 
thing she ^ad said of me. 

“Ha! more than a friend, then. A 
comrade.” He turned the edge neatly. 

We walked out on the terrace and a little 
way up the zigzag path. The day was superb. 
I found Mr. 'Tillington, in spite of his 
studiously languid and supercilious air, a 
most agreeable companion. He knew Europe. 
He was full of talk of Rome and the Romans. 
He had epigrammatic wit, curt, keen, and 
pointed. We, sa# down on a bench ; he kept 
Lady Georgina and myself amused for an 
hour by his crisp sallies. Besides, he had been 
everywhere and seen everybody. Culture 
and agriculture seemed all one to him. 

When we rose to go in, La^Iy Georgina 
remarked, with emphasis, “ Of course, Hafdld, 
you’ll come and take up your diggings at our 
hotel ? ” 


“ Of course, my dear aunt. How can you 
ask? Free quarters. Nothing would give 
me greater pleasure.” 

She glanced at him keenly again. I saw 
she had expected him to fake up some lame 
excuse for not joining us; and I fancied she 
was annoyed at his prompt acquiescence, 
which had done her out of the chance for a 
family disagreement. “ Oh, ybu’ll come 
then ? ” she said, grudgingly. 

“ Certainly, most respected aunt,. / 1 shall 
much prefer it.” 

She let her piercing eye descend upon me 
once more. I was aware that I had been 
talking with frank case of manner to Mr. 
'Tillington, and that I had said several things 
which clearly amused him. Then I remem- 
bered all at once our relative- positions. A 
companion, I felt, should know her place : 
it is not her role to be smart and amusing. 
“ Perhaps,” 1 said, drawing back, “ Mr. 
'Tillington would like to remain in his present 
quarters till the end of the week, while I am 
with you, Each Georgina ; after that, he 
could have my room ; it might be more 
convenient.’’ 

His eye caught mine quickly. “ Oh, 
you're only going to stop a week, then, 
Miss Cayley?” he put in, with an air of 
disappointment. 

“Only a week/' T nodded. 

“My dear child,” the Cantankerous Old 
Lady broke out, “what nonsense you do 
talk! Only going to stop a week? How 
can I exist without you?” 

“That was the arrangement,” I said, 
mischievously. “ You were going to look 
about, you recollect, for an unsophisticated 
Gretchen. You don’t happen to know of 
any warehouse where a supply of unsophisti- 
cated Gretchens is kept constantly in stock, 
do you, Mr. Tillington?” 

“ No, 1 don’t,” he answered, laughing. “ I 
believe there are dodos and auks’ eggs, in 
very small numbers, still to be procured in 
ttyi proper quartets.; but the unsophisticated 
Gretchen, 1 am credibly informed,, is an 
extinct animal. Why, tYiv of one fetches 
high prices nowadays n } mong collectors.” 

“ But you will conxe to the hotel at once, 
Harold?” Lady Georgina interposed. 

“ Certainly, aur/. I will move in without 
delay. If Miss Ciayley is going to stay for a 
single week only, Xhat adds one extra induce- 
ment for joining yotu ibi mediately.” • •; 

His aunt’s stonyV^\4 was cold as marble-. 

So when we got backl to our hotel after the 
baths that afternoon, the concierge greeted 
us with : “ Well, your noble nephew has 
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arrived, high-well-born countess ! He came 
with his boxes just now, and has taken a 
room near your honourable ladyship’s.” 

Lady Georgina’s face was a study of 
mingled emotions. I don’t know whether 
she looked more pleased or jealous. 

Later in the day, I chanced on Mr. Til- 
lington, sunning himself on a bench in the 
hotel garden. He rose, and came up to me, 
fa$t as his languid nature permitted. 
“Oh, ftliss Cayley"” hfi said, Abruptly, “I do 
want to\hank you so much for not betraying 
me. I know you spotted me twice in the 
town yesterday ; and I also know you were 
good enough to say nothing to my revered 
aunt about it ” 

‘‘I had no reason for wishing 
to hurt Lady Georgirut’s feelings,” 

1 answered, with a permissible 
evasion. 

1 ris countenance fell. “ I never 
thought of that,” he interposed, 
with one hand on his moustache. 

“ l- I fancied you did it out of 
fellow-feeling.” 

“We all think of things mainly 
from our own point of view first,” 

1 answered. “ The difference is 
that some of us think of them 
from other people’s afterwards. 

Motives are mixed.” 

He smiled. - “ I didn’t know 
my deeply venerated relative was 
coming here so soon,” he went on. 

“ I thought she wasn’t expected 
till next week ; my brother wrote 
me that she had quarrelled with 
her French maid, and ’twould take 
her full ten days to get another. 

I meant to clear out before she 
arrived. To tell you the truth, I 
was going to-morrow.” 

“And now you are stopping 
on?” 

He caught my eye again. 

“ Circumstances alter ca^s,” he 
murmured, witKTneaning. 

“It is hardlutalite to describe 
one as a ciuwrfstance,!! I objected. 

“ I meant,” he saiK quickly, 

“my aunt, alone is oi\ thing ; my aunt 
with a friend is quite another.” 

“1 see,” I answered. “Jl'here is safety in 
numbers.” J 

He eyed me hard, i 

“ Are you mediac/al /or modern ? ” he 
asked. / * 

“ Modern, I hope,” I replied. Then I 
looked at him again. “ Oxford ? ” 
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He n (jdded. “ And you ? " half joking. 

“Cambridge,” I said*, glad to catch him 
out. “ What college ? " 

“ Merton. Yours ? ” 

“ Girton.” 

The old rhyme amused him. Thenceforth 
we were friends - “two ’Varsity men,” he 
said. And indeed it does make a queer aort 
of link -a freemasonry to which even women 
are now admitted. 

At dinner and through the evening he 
talked a great deal to itu\ Ladv Georgina 
putting in from time to time a characteristic 
growl about the tal'k-d'/iotc chicken “ a 
special breed, my dearfwith eight drumsticks 


apiece” -or about the ■ jmldeuuate lighting 
of the heavy German salon. sVie was worse 
than ever: pungent as a. rule; that evening 
she was grumpy. When we retired lor the 
night, to my great surprise, she walked into 
my bedroom. She seated herself on my 
bed : I saw' she had come to talk *over 
Harold. 

“He will be very rich, my dear, you know. 
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A great catch in time. He will inherit all 
my brother’s money.” 

“ Lord Kynaston’s ? ” 

“ Bless the child, no. Kynaston’s as poor 
as a church mouse with the tithes unpaid ; 
he has € three sons of his own, and not a 
blessed stiver to leave between them. How 
could he, poor dear idiot? Agricultural 
depression ; a splendid pauper. He has only 
the estate, and that’s in Essex ; land going 
begging ; worth nothing a year, encumbered 
up to the eyes, aild loaded with first rent- 
charges, jointure*, settlements. Money, 
indeed ! poor Kynaston ! It’s my brother 
Marmaduke’s I mean*; lucky dog, he went in 
for Speculation — began life as a guinea-pig, 
and rose with the rise of soap 'and cocoa. 
He’s worth his half-million.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Mar mad like Ashurst.” 

Lady Georgina nodded. “ Manny’s a 
fool,” she said, briefly ; “ but he knows which 
side of his bread is buttered.” * 

“And Mr. Tillington is — his nephew?” 

“ Bless the child, yes ; have you never read 
your British Bible, the peerage ? Astonish- 
ing, the ignorance of these Girton girls! 
They don’t eVen know the Leger’s run at 
Doncaster. The family name’s Ashurst* 
Kynaston’s an earl— -I was Lady Georgina 
Ashurst before I took it into my head to 
marry and do for poor Evelyn Fawley. My 
younger brothers the Honourable Marma- 
duke Ashurst -women get the best of it 
there — its about the only place where they 
do get the best of it : an earl’s daughter is 
Lady Betty : his son’s nothing more than 
the 1 form arable 'Tom. So one scores off 
one’s brothers. My younger sister, Lady 
Guinevere Ashurst, married Stanley Tillington 
of the Foreign Office. Harold’s their eldest 
son. No^v, child, do you grasp it ?” 

“ Perfectly,” I answered. “ You speak like 
Debrctt. Has issue, Harold.” 

“And Harold will inherit all Marmaduke’s 
money. What I’m always afraid of is that 
some fascinating adventuress will try to marry 
him out of hand. A pretty face, and over 
goes Harold ! My business in life is to stand 
in the way and prevent it.” 

She looked me^through and through again 
with her X-ra^rc^utiny. 

“ I don’t think Mr. Tillington is quite the 
sort that falls a prey to adventuresses,” I 
answered, boldly. 

“Ah, but there are fagots and fagots,” 
the old lady said, wagging hqr head with 
profound meaning. “ Never mind, though ; 
I'd like to see an adventuress marry off 
Harold without my leave ! I'd lead her a 


life ! I’d turn her black hair grey for 
her ! ” 

“ I should think,” 1 assented, “ you could 
do it, Lady Georgina, if you gave your atten- 
tion seriously^ to it.” 

From that moment forth, I was aware that 
my Cantankerous Old Lady’s malign eye was 
inexorably fixed upon me every time I went 
within speaking distance of Mr.' Tillington. 
She watched him like a l r ynx. She \Vatch*J 
me like a dozen lynxes. Wherever y^c went, 
Lady Georgina was sure to turn tip in the 
neighbourhood. She was perfectly ubiqui- 
tous : she seemed to possess a world-wide 
circulation. I don’t know whether it was 
this constant suggestion of hers that I was 
stalking her nephew which roused my latent 
human feeling of opposition ; -but in the end, 
1 began to be aware that I rather liked the 
supercilious attache than otherwise. He 
evidently liked me, and he tried to meet me. 
Whenever he spoke to me, indeed, it was 
without the superciliousness which marked 
his manner towards others ; in point of fact, 
it was with graceful deference. He watched 
for me on the stairs, in the garden, by the 
terrace ; whenever he got a chance, he sidled 
over and talked to me. Sometimes he stopped 
in to read me Heine : he also introduced me 
to select portions of Gabriele d’Aumunzio. It 
is feminine to be touched by such obvious 
attention ; 1 confess, before long, I grew to 
like Mr. Harold Tillington. 

The closer he followed me up, the rpore 
did I perceive that Lady Georgina threw out 
acrid -hints with increasing spleen about the 
ways of adventuresses. They were hints of 
that acrimonious generalized kind, too, which 
one cannot answer back without seeming to 
admit that the cap has fitted. It was atrocious 
how middle-class young women nowaday^ ran 
after young men of birth and fortune. A girl 
would stoop to anything in order to catch five 
hundred thousand. Guileless youths shoujd 
be thrown among their natural equals. It was 
a mistake to let tkern see top much of people 
of a lower rank who consider themselves good- 
looking. And the effere^-pnes were the 
worst: they pretended to go hr for intellec- 
tual companionship. £ 

I also noticed though at first Lady 
Georgina had expressed the strongest dis- 
inclination to my Heaving her after the time 
originally proposal, she now began to take 
for granted that I woTtold go at the end of *my 
week, as arranged Vj, London, and she even 
went on to some overt Heps towards securing 
the help of the blameless Gretchen. 

We had arrived at Schlangcnbad on 
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Tuesday. I was to stop with the Cantan- 
kerous Old Lady till the corresponding day 
of the following week. On the Sunday, I 
wandered out on the wooded hillside behind 
the village ; and 
as I mounted the * 

path I was dimly 
aware by a sRrt 
of instinct that 
*41ar.o1d Til- 
lingto^a jvas 
following me. 



“ HAKOLD TILL1NUTON WAS FOLLOWING ME. 


He came up with me at last near a ledge 
of rock. “How fast you walk!'** he ex- 
claimed. “ I gav e you only a few minutes’ 
start, ajid yet even my/tong legs have had 
hard work to ovf^^&ktf you.” 

“I am a^ismy goodclimber,” I answered, 
sitting down on a rtttle wooden bench. 
“ Vou see, at Cambridge^ I went on the river 
a great deal — I stroked omt eight ; and then, 
besides, I’ve done a lot of Jbieycling.” 

“ What a splendid birthright it is,” he cried, 
“ to be a wholesome At fyetic English girl ! 
Vou can’t think howf /e admires English 
girls after living a yea/ or two in Italy — where 
women are dolls, except for a brief period of 
intrigue, before they settle down to be 


contented frumps with an outline like a 
barrel.” 

“A little muscle and a little mind are 
no doubt advisable adjuncts for a housewife,” 
1 admitted. 

“\ou shall not say that word, "lie cried, 
seating himself at my side. “It is a word 
for Hermans, ‘housewife.' Our English ideal 
is something immeasurably higher and better. 
A companion, a complement ! 1 )o you know, 
Miss Cayley, it always sickens me when I 
hear Herman students sentimentalizing over 
their made hen : their beautiful, pure, insipid, 
yellow-haired, blue-eyed made hat : her, so 
lair, so innocent, so unapproachably vacuous 

so like a wax doll— -and then think of how 
they desigft her in days to come to cook 
sausages for their dinner, and knit them end- 
less stockings through a placid middle age, 
till the needles drop from her paralyzed 
fingers, and she retires into frilled caps -and 
Teul(?hic senility.” • 

“ You seem to have almost as low an 
opinion of foreigners as your respected aunt !” 
I exclaimed, looking quizzically at him. 

He drew back, surprised. “Oh, no; I’m 
not narrow-minded, like my aunt, 1 hope,” 
he answered. “I am a good cosmopolitan. 
I allow Continental nations all their own 
good points, and each has many, but their 
women, Miss Cayley -and their [joint of view 
of their women you will admit that there 
they can't hold a candle to English women.” 

I drew a circle in the dust with the tip of 
my parasol. 

“On that issue, I may not be a wholly 
unprejudiced observer,” I answered?* The 
fact of my being myself an Englishwoman 
may possibly to some extent inlluence my 
judgment.” 

“ You are sarcastic,” he cried, drawing 
away. • 

“ Not at all,” I answered, making a wider 
circle. “ I spoke a simple fact, but what 
is your ideal, then, as opposed to the German 
one ? ” • 

He gazed at me and hesitated. His lips 
half parted. “ My ideal ?'” he said, after a 
pause. “ Well, my ideal — do you happen to 
have such a thing as a pcfcket mirror about 
you ? ” . \ ^ 

I laughed in spite of myself. “ Now, Mr. 
Tillington,” I said severely, “if' you’re going 
to pay compliments, I shall have to return. 
If you want to stop here with me, you must 
remember ttyat I am only Lady Georgina 
Eawfbys temporary lady’s-maid. Besides, I 
didn’t mean that. 1 meant, what is your 
ideal of a man’s right relation to his nuidchen ? ” 
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“ Don’t say miidchcn ,” he cried, petulantly. 
“It sounds as if you thought me one of 
those sentimental (Germans. I hate senti- 
ment.” 

“Then, towards the woman of his 
choice. 

He glanced up through the trees at the 
light overhead, and spoke more slowly than 
ever. “ I think,” he said, fumbling his watch- 
chain nervously, “a man ought to wish the 
woman he loves to be a free agent, his equal 
in point of action; even as she is nobler and 
better than he in all spiritual matters. I 
think he ought to desire for her a life as high 
as she is capable of'Lading, with full scope 
for 'every faculty of her intellect or her 
emotional nature. She should l*e beautiful, 
with a vigorous, wholesome, many-sided 
beauty, moral, intellectual, physical ; yet 
with soul in her, too ; and with the 


spots like a leopard’s skin, one is apt to 
remember that we are all human. 

That evening Lady ( i corgi n a managed to 
blurt out more malicious things than ever 
about the ways of adventuresses, and the 
duty of relations in saving young men from 
the clever clutches of designing creatures. 
She was ruthless in her rancour : her gibes 
stung me. 1 

On Mondav at breakfast I aski'd- he; 
casually if she’nad yet' found a ( Iretc/ien. 

“ No,” she answered, in a glooihy voice. 
“All slatterns, my dear; all slatterns! 
brought u p in pig-sties. 1 wouldn’t let one 
of them touch my hair for thousands.” 

“That's unfortunate,” 1 said, drily, “for 
you know I’m going to morrow.” 

If 1 had dropped ’a bomb,, in their midst 
they couldn’t have looked more astonished. 


soul and the mind lighting up her 
eyes, as.it lights up well, that is 4 
immaterial. And if a man can dis- 
cover such a woman as that, and 
can induce her to believe in him, 
to love him, to accept him though 
how such a woman can be satisfied 
with any man at all is to me un 
fathomable well, then, I think he 
should be happy in devoting his 
whole life to her, and 
should give himself up 
to repay her conde- 
scension iii taking 
him." 

“And you hate 
sentiMRt ! ” I put in, 

smili' : / |i 

He . >t ought his eves jj 'j 

back from the sky / 

suddenly. “Miss / n- 

CawVy,” he said. “ this jj |'b 

is cruel. I was in j \\(J, 

earnest. You arc play- Ml 

ing with me.” " 

“1 believe the thief A 

characteristic of the ^ 

English girl is sup- 
posed to be common 
sense,” *1 answered, 
calmly, “ and*> 1/ trust 
I possess it.” But 
indeed, as he spokg, my 

heart was beginning to - MISS cay 

make its beat felt ; for 

he was a charming young man ^ he had a soft 
voicrj and lustrous eyes ; it was a sumfner’s 
day ; and alone in the woods with -one other 
person, where the sunlight falls mellow in 
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“ 'To-morrow* ? ’ - ev (leorgina -.gasped, 
clutching my arm. \ You don’t tlieap it,’ 
child ; you don’t mean it ? ” 

I asserted my Ego. “ Certainly, ” I an- 
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swered, with my coolest air. “ I said I 
i bought 1 could manage you for a week ; and 
I have managed you.’’ 

She almost burst into tears* “ Hut, my 
child, my child, what shall I do without you ? ” 

“The unsophisticated dretchen,” I 
answered, frying not to look concerned ; for 
in my^heart of hearts, in spile of her innuen 
docs; i had really gr$>wn rather to like the 
Cantankerous Old Lady. 

She rose hastily from the table, and darted 
up to her own room. “ Lois,' 7 she said, as 
she rose, in a curious voire of mingled regret 
and suspicion, “ L will talk to you about this 
later.” I could see she was not quite satisfied 
in her own mind whether Harold Tillington 
and T had not ‘arranged this con ft together. - 

1 put on my hat and strolled off into the 
garden, and then along the mossy hill path. 
In a minute more, Harold Tillington was 
beside me. 

Unseated me, half againsl my will, on a 
rustic bent'll. “Look here. Mbs (avlev," 
he said, with a very earnest face; “is this 
really true? Are you going to morrow? " 

My voice trembled a little. “ Yes," I 
answered, biting my lip. “I am going. I 
set.: several reasons why I should go, Mr. 
Tillington.” 

“ Hut so soon ? ” 

“Yes, I think so ; the sooner the bettor.” 
My heart was racing now, ami his eyes 
plt«tded mutely. 

“Then where arc you going ? ” 

1 shrugged my shoulders, and pouted mv 
lips a little. “I don't know," 1 replied. 
“The world is all before me whereto yhoose. 

1 am an adventuress," 1 said it boldly, “and 
1 am in quest of adventures. I really haw 
not •yet given a thought to my ne\t place 
of sojourn.” 

“ Hut you will let me know when you ha\e 
decided ? ” 

It was time to speak out. “No, Mr. 
Tillington,” •I -' , rMd, wit!^, decision. “ I will 
not let you know. f.Vtfe of my reasons for 
going is, that ] think l had better sec no more 
of you.” . 

He llung himself on die bench at my side, 
ami folded ‘his hands in n helpless attitude. 
“Hut, Miss Cayley,” he cried, “this is so 
•si tort a notice ; you give a fellow no chance ; 

1 hoped I might have ^egn more of you 
might have had some opportunity of of 
letiing you realize how cteeply 1 admired and 
respected you some opportunity of showing 
myself as 1 really am to you -before - 
before ” lie paused, and looked hard at 
me. 

Vol. xv. -55 


I did not know what to say. I really 
liked him so much : and when he spoke in 
that voice, 1 could not. bear to seem cruel to 
him. Indeed, 1 was aware at the, moment 
how much l had grown to rare for him in 
those six short days. Hut l knew* it was 
impossible. “ I >on’t say it, Mr. TillingUfh,” 
I murmured, turning my face. awav. “The 
less said, the sooner mended." 

“ Hut 1 must," he cricd. t “ 1 must tell you 
now, if I am to have no chance alter wards. 
I wanted you to see more of me before I 
ventured to ask you i£ you could ever love 
me, if you could ever suffer me to go through 
life with you, to share my all with you. 1 ' He 
seized my trembling hand. “Lois,” he 
cried, in a pleading voice, “ I must ask you ; 
I can't expect von to answer me now, but do 
suv von will gi\e me at least some other 
eh.iiir^ uf seeing you, and then, in time, of 
prosing mv suit upon you." 

Tears stood in my eyes. He was so 
earnest, so charming. Hut 1 remembered 
Lady ( leorgina, and his prospective half- 
million. I moved his hand away gently. 
“ I cannot," l said. “ I cannot I. am a 
penniless girl an adventuress. Your family, 
your uncle, would never forgive you if you 
married me. 1 will not stand in your way. 

I I like you \erv much, though 1 have seen 
so little of you. Hut I feel it is impossible 
and 1 am going to morrow." 

Then l rose of a sudden, add ran down 
the hill with all my might, lest I should 
break mv resolve, never stopping once till 
1 had reached my own bedroom. 

An hour later, Lady (leorgina burst in 
upon me in high dudgeon. “Why, Lois, 
niy child." she cried. “ What’s this ? What 
on earth does it mean? Harold Hells me 
he has proposed to you proposed to you 
and you've rejected him ! " 

I dried my e\cs and tried to look steadily 
at. her. “ Yes, Lady (leorgina,' 5 I faltered. 
“ You need not be afraid. I have refused 
him ; and I mean it.' 5 

She looked at me, ail aghast. ''And you 
mean it!" she repeated. N oil mean to 
refuse him. Then, all 1 *an say is, Lois 
Cay lev, I call it pure check ofY»u ! ” 
“What?" I cried, drawing back. 

“ Yes, cheek/' she answered, volubly. 
“ hurt)' thousand a year, and a good old 
family! Harold 'Tillington is my nephew; 
he's «an ear Is grandson ; he’s an attache ,at 
Rome; and lie’s bound to be one of the 
richest commoners in England. Who arc 
you, IY1 like to -know, miss, that you dare to 
reject him?” 
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England would be proud to marry ! 
Forty thousand a year, and an earl’s 
grandson ! That’s what comes, I 
suppose, of going to Girton ! ” 

I drew myself up. “ Lady 
Georgina,” [ said, coldly, “I 
cannot allow you to, use such 
language to. me. I promised to. 
aerempanyoyoit to Germany for a 
week ; and I have kepi Gy word. 

J like your nephew ; I respect 
your nephew ; he has behaved 
like a gentleman. Hut I will not 
marry him. Your own conduct 
showed me in the plainest way 
that you did not judge such a 
niuteh desirable for him ; and I 
ha \ i ■ common sense enough to see 
tli.: you were quite right. I am 
a ; »dv by birth and education ; 1 
an. an officer’s daughter ; but 1 
an. not what society calls ‘a good 
m leh ’ for Mr. Tillington. He 
h; ; better marry into a rich stock- 
bi ikcr’s family.” 

h was an unworthy taunt : the 
m ment it escaped my lips I re- 
ge tied it. 

I'd mv intense surprise, how- 
e\ ■», Lady Georgina Hung herself 
oi ■ my bed, and burst into tears. 

“ Mv dear,” she sobbed out, 
no. , ring her face with her hands, 

“ 1 thought, you would be sure to 
set \ our cap at Harold ; and after 
I had seen you for twenty-four 
hours, I said to myself, ‘That’s 
just the sort of girl Harold ought 
to tall in love with.’ 1 felt sure 
he would fall in love with you. I 
brought you here on purpose. I 
saw you had all the qualities that 
would strike Harold’s fancy. So 
I had made up my mind for a 
delightfin^regulat family quarrel. 

1 was goib<$ to oppose you and 


1 stared at her, amazed. “Hut, Lady Harold, tooth and nail: ^ was going to 
Georgina,” I cried, “you said you wished to threaten that Mnrmv would leave his money 
protect your nephew against bare-faced adven to Kynaslon’s eldest son; 1 was going to 
t messes wh6~ were setting their caps at him.” kick up, oh, a dickens of a row about it! 


She fixed her eyes on me, half-angry, half T hen, of coursy, in the end, we should 

tremulous. . all have been reconciled ; we should have; 


“ Of course,” she answered, with withering 
scorn. “ Hut, then, I thought you were trying 
to 'Catch him. He tells me now yomwon’t 
have him, and you won’t tell him; where you 
are going. I call it sheer insolence. Where 
do you hail from, girl, that you should refuse 
my nephew? A man that any woman in 


kissed and mad* '•friends : for you’re just 
the one girl in the woVld for Harold; indeed, 
1 never met anybody so capable and so 
intelligent. And now you spoil all my sport by 
going and refusing him ! It’s really most ill- 
timed of you. And Harold has sent me here 
— he’s trembling with anxiety to see whether 
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< K ar Lady ( Icorgina,” I said, though l was 
loth to say it. “You arc wry sweet and 


I can’t induce you to think better of your good, but I must work out my life in my 
decision.” own way. ’ have started to work it out, and 

I made up my mind at once. 11 No, Lady I won't turned aside just here on the 
Georgina/’ I said, in my gentlest voice tin « shold.’’ 

positively stooping down and kissing her. “And you won’t stop with me?” she 
“ I*like Air. Tillington very much. 1 dare tried, opening her arms. “ Y6u think me 
not tell you how much I like.* him. He is too cantankerous?" 

a dear, good, kind fellow. Hut I cannot rest “ I think you have a dear, kind old heart/’ 
under the cruel imputation of being moved 1 said, “under the quaintest, and crustiest 

by his wealth and having tried to Rapture outside such a heart ever wore; you’re a 

him. Even if you didn’t think so, his family truculent old darling : so that’s the plain 
would. I am sorry to go ; for in a way I truth of it.” 

like •you. Hut it is best to adhere to our She kissed me. I kissed her «u return 
original plan. If / changed my mind, l ou with fervour, though 1 am but a poor hand 
might change yours again. Let us say no at kissing, lor a woman. “So now this 
more. 1 will go to-morrow.’’ episode is concluded, 1 murmured. 

“ Hut you will see Harold again ? ” “1 don’t know about that, 5 she said, 

“Not alojie. • Only at "dinner.” for* I drying her eyes. “ 1 have set my heart upon 
fearcHrlest, if he spoke.^o me alone, he might you. now ; and Harold has set his heart upon 
over-persuade me. you ; and considering that your own heart 

“Then at least you will tell him where you goes much the same way, I daresay, my dear, 
are going ? ” we shall find in the end juine convenient 

“No, LtUly Georgina*; I do not know road out of it." ^ 

myself. And besides, it is best that this Nevertheless, next morning I set out by 
should now be final.” * myself in the coach from'Schlangenbad. I 

She flung herself upoij me. “Hut, my went forth into the world to live my own 

dear child, a lady can’t gtf out into the world life, partly because it was just then so 

with only two pounds iw pocket. You must fashionable, but mainly because fate # had 
let me lend you something.” denied me the chance of living anybody 

I unwound her clasping hands. “No, else’s, 
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across. Rubbish heaps every 
few yards, and flu- smell is 
not the odour of sanctity. 
'The houses are dark dens, and it would be 
difficult to imagine life spent under more 
glopmy and less salutary surroundings. 

f rom all this s<[ualor we come to t hi * finest 
of all Mohammedan mosoucs, the Dome 


ol tlie Ro< oi t h< ' Mos([ite of ( )mar. 
In the centr. of the church is the lock 
of Mount Moiiah. on which David sacrificed 
oxen, etc., t" stay the plague. It is a 
wonder that modern Jerusalem is ever 
tree Imm plague. The Mosque of Omar 
has a magnificent ■ central dome, and all 
around are beautiful embellishments of 


around a 
mosaic, of 
stones. 


•r, crystal 
i, natural 


, and precious 
rock in the 
to the costly 
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artistic: designs surrounding it. From this 
rock Mohammed is said to haw ascended to 
Heaven, and the holes are shown whirl! the 
Angel (iahriel’s lingers made when he held 
down the rock, which oth rwise would have 
gone up with the Prophet. The hairs of 
Mohammed’s heard are also evhihited to 
the credulous visitor. Hut apart from t lie 
mythical legends, the Mosque ol Omar is a 
splendid structure. 

It stands on the 
site of Solomon's 
Temple, and is no 
ui Avorthy successor. 

When the Sultan 
of that day saw ii 
upon its comple- 
tion, lie was so 
struck by i*s i .wily 
that he ordered the. 



architect to be 
killed, .so that he 
might not build 
another like it any- 
where else. It seems 


in bygone times in 
the East it was no 


uncommon thing to 


out out the eyes, 
cut off the hands, 
or take the life of 


'i man who' had 


designed a sped- Front a i 


ally beautiful building, so as to insure its 
not being duplicated. 

One would have thought the architect’s 
profession would be a deserted one, or else 
that those who followed if would make their 
structures as ugly as possible. In the rock 
of Mount Moiiah are eaves "said to be the 
praying places of Abraham and of Solomon. 

A stone slab in the floor is from lbi_‘ ruins 
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of the Temple, and has had nineteen nails 
driven into it. Only three are left, and your 
guide informs you very solemnly that when 
these th*ee are gone the end of the world 
.will come. If you put backsheesh upon 


are said to he by some all that is left of the 
Temple of Solomon, and every day, but 
especially on Friday, the Jews come and 
groan and lament in heartrending tones that 
their beautiful house has been taken from 



this sacred stone it will insure your going to 
Heaven. Two of our party took the insurance 
policies, but the other three declined, and 
their (uture welfare is consequently very 
uncertain. 

Near the Mosque is a building said to be 
a part of the Temple. It has 'huge pillars 
which would take three men to span round. 

Here it was that Christ entered the Temple 
when he overthrew the money ehangeis. 

Passing from this through more nanow, 
dirty, and perfumed streets, we come to the 
Jews’ wailing-place. The stones of the wall 


them, and pra that they may he restored to 
their kingdon We make our way from 
here, ascendin.' Mount /ion, and near the 
P>p ohiait splendid view of historical 

places. 

Opposite t< us is the Mount of Olives, 
with the (km n of (iethsemnne at its base, 
lo the light > the Hill of Offence, where 
Solomon huili m idolatrous house opposite 
the Temple <>l he I ,ord. 

lioneath it uns the brook Kedron, and 
dost' by an* t a- village and Pool of Siloa-m. 
In the distam ' are the mountains of Moab, 
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the reply conies that the spot 
is a month off. Just as in 
England we say that a place is 
ten minutes* walk, so* in the 
East you are told that it is a 
fortnight or a month, etc}, away. 

We now take carriages and 
drive to Mount Calvary. 

Then* is a guvn hill far away, 
Without tin* city wall, 

Whet c I Ik* (li ar Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all. 

It is a ^strange sequel to the 
greatest tragedy the world* has 
ever known, that now the spot 
on which it was enacted is a 
Moslem burying - place, where 
sleep the bodies ot those who 
lklic\e not Jesus. The tomb 
where Christ was buried for 
three davs is pointed out. but, 
like mui'b else that is shown 
in [erusalem, it is conjecture 
rather than certainty. Calvary 
itself is located in other parts 
of the city, notably in the 
1 1 oly Sepulchre, by those who 
do not believe in the “green 
hill far away'’; but Ceneral 
Cordon and many authorities 
place their faith in the latter, 
ll is said that some English- 


nnc> beyond these the great Arabian desert. man instructed bis agent in Jerusalem to buy 
The direction in which IJabylon lay is pointed the “green hill at any price, but the reply 
out to us, and when we asked how far it was, was given that there was not money enough 
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in the world to 
buy Mount 
Calvary ; and it 
is a Mohamme- 
dan cemetery ! 

Returning from 
this sacred spot, 
we met a Turkish 
regiment march- 
ing into the , 
town. c 

Asking what 
their mission 
was, we were 
told that these 
Mohammedan 
soldiers had' 
come to Jerusa- 
lem and Bethle- 
hem to prevent 
Christians from 
fighting and kill- 
ing each other at 
Christmas time 
in the H o 1 y 
Sepulchre, ’ a n d 
in the church 

where is t h e u , „ l u , „ 

Manger in which 

Christ was horn. It seems that the different 
sects of Christians have fierce rivalry at 
Christmas and Easter, as to which shall u;et 

•t ’ ~ 


first into the 
sacred places. 
Greeks, Armeni- 
ans, Copts, Abys- 
sinians, Rus- 
sians, and Ro- 
man, Catholics, 
all engage in 
* this unholy strife 
in holy/ places. 
Last Easter a 
priest who was 
trying to separ- 
ate them was 
shot dead on the 
steps leading 
down to the 
Manger at Beth- 
1 e h c m . T h e 
rivalry between 
the Creek and 
Latin Christians 
is such that the 
lamps and the 
pictures in the 
cloister adjoin- 
ing the sacred 
ioi.y si n i am-. i I'hntoyranh. Manger are sub- 
jects of con- 
tinuous strife, each trying to put up more 
than the other. The Manger itself is sur- 
rounded with candles and crucifixes, and 
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nothin;.; is l(|t In indicate tll.lt the pi a* e W.IS 
• vt t a stable. ,\ Moslem soldier ke»-ps 
utuard over the ( hadle ol our I ord ’ 

1 Sethlehem is sj\ miles from jenis.ilt 111 , 
and In dav the prim ipal industry is the maim 
he tpre o| olive-wood and mother of pearl 
arti» les, most nl them U*in^ bom design-, 
te] ireselltillL; I he 


soniane is surround'd and inteiseeted hv 
iron and wooden pilings, w hi* h roh it ol 
nearly eveiv natural Palme. 1 In ie m how 
e\er, the old o!i\e tiee under wlmll ( '111 i^t 
passed tlirout;li Ills hour nt a-.sfhv ami 
bloody sweat. ^ 

Near bv is the spni when- the dm ipje-. 
slept, and wen relinked bemuse. the\ eould 
not watch with 1 1 mi P ir i me Ik mr. 

A tenihle sijjil iswitms-ed as \nu inter 
and leave the sa« led garden. A mimhei nt 
lepers i \hihit their dr< adltil delmmiiies, to 
excite pit v and extra* 1 mi uie\ . 

Iroiu ( n t hseiua lie .Te asi end the Mount 
ol Olives, will' ll ji 1 st i lies its name to •this 
day, as nlife trees i;row in mature profusion 
around its sides. 

At the # summit is the ( ‘lunch < >f the 
Ascension, and near hv a hu;h tower on til • 
spot whence it is suppos' d |< Mis aseende i 
into t leaven. This has hi en built ! 

Russian ( In istiaiis. 

ITom tin- hijhei haleniiit s ol the 1 1 1 wi r 
a splendid prospe* t rewards the tmuhle nl 
elimhiiiL;. I he mountains nl Moah Imin a 
strong background to a heautilu! panorama, 
l lie \ illaac nl Pelham is immediati Iv helnw 
us, and la r he\mid is the plain o| the Kixer 
Ionian, the fertile I’rnmm d I and on w hi< h 
Moses was | it 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 ( < 1 to Innk llolll the lliyed 
and 1 o 1 1 V Mn.lh hills, which were the m rue 
ol the teimmation nl his jmirnev tiuoii:;h the 
desert, and ol his e\ enilui life. # 

The I )< ad >e.i with tin- sim upon it and 


lile < >1 ( hi 1st and 
the Virgin Mary. 

1 lax in a. thus s< en 
the birthplace of 
the t Saviour, we 
make a pilerimap* 
to the scene ol 
1 1 is a<;onv in the 
Garden of Geth- 
semanc. This is 
outs:;!-; the walls 
of Jerusalem, op 
posite the ' lolden 
Cate. 

'This pate is 
walled up in solid 
stone, and the 
M o h a m m eda n s 
believe that when 
it is opened the 
rule of their Pro- 



phet will come to 
an end. The 
Garden of Geth- 
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n J (.tush - 
.'Hid the 
and the 


twenty miles distant looks like a cleat Scotch 
lake. l»ut as there is no outlet at the 
southern end, it tonus the most e\t raon linat \ 
sheet of water in the world. It is l.^ooft. 
below the level ot the Mediterranean, and is 
the lowest spot on earth. 

l he amount ot salt :.i it i^ greater 

than in anv other sea live times 
over, and if you put your hand in. 
it will become crystallized in a lew 
moments. The journev from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, tin* Jordan, and the 
Dead Sea is a loni; one, and the 
ro.ds ruined, but it is well woith 
do. ... Hut we are supposed to be 
on the tower of the Church of the 
Ascension, and we must descend 
and visit a place which is one of 
the most interesting in the Holy 
Land. It is the* scene of Pontius 
Pilate jud;.;iiu; between (esus and 
Barabbas as to who should be set 
free. The Pretoiium is now tin* 
site of a Roman Catholic convent, 
and the alleged identical stone lloor 
is shown where Christ commenced 
His journey to ^Calvary by way of 
the Street of Pay, and went through 
the fourteen Stations of the cross, 
lhe Via Dolorosa is now a dark 
and dirty alley, a\ corners of which 
on stone slabs the different stations 
of tin* way of the cross are* marked. 

Th t * house of Dives is showif, and 
the place where Lazarus sat.- If 
one could believe that all that is 


told is auth* :iti<\ it would ind 
inspiring to pass through tins 


sol(*mn ! >i b] i 
ties differ a > 
and so then 


i history. I ‘ nfortunatclv, authori 


often a feel 



ol uncertainty 


mm 



m m ■ 
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ear ferry is, therefore, a double bli ssing, and 
the good it has done humanity is wonderful. 

J hit let its look again at the So/iuit\ as she 
lies at. her slip at Port ( \>sta waiting for the 
locomotives to lelieu: her of her burden. 
This is shown in our illustration above. A 
better view of the actual state of affairs is, 
however, shown by the next illustration, with 
the locomotive in readiness to haul the train 
from the boat. The .S’e/uo/e, of course, is 
powerfully built, or 
it could not sup- 
port the weight of 
this one locomo- 
tive, to say nothing 
of the train. Pour 
woollen trusses, one 
under the- centre of 
each track, stiffen 
the boat longitudin- 
ally, and they are 
fully able to bear 
tin* forty eight 
freight cars which 
are intended to ri^st 
upon them. , * * 

'The method of 
building these slips', 
at which the boats 
are to lie, varies, of 
course, with the 
current and the 
tide. In the Straits 
of Caruuinez the 

. • VIEW OF THE “SOLANO,” VV1TI 

current sometimes 


runs at eigh miles an hour, and the range 
of the tide is rjft. : the axis of tlu 
slip on each -ide therefore coincides nearl\ 
with tin* dii - lion of the current, and tlu. 
variations ol die tide renders nccessarv tlu 
use of a hing- d “apron,*' so called, suppoitee 
in part: bv a wholly submerged pontoon, 
An idea of .viiat an apron is may b<-st. In 
gained by r« f< rring to our illustrations yai 
the last two | 
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SOLANO, WITH THE LOCOMOTIVE IN KEALHN ESS ‘ 
From a Photograph. 
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On this page we may see how the tracks 
run from the wharf directly on to the* boat, 
hut no idea is given of the movable apron 
which goes up and down with the tides The 
apron (it is sometimes ('ailed b\ the more 
suggestive name of “drop”) - carries a 
number of tracks coi responding with those 
on the boat, and when in use, it rests upon 
the end of the boat in a recess, into which it 
tits with a little play. 

When the float has entered the slip, and 
is i,p position to receive or discharge a 
train, the pontoon is made to sink, and 
the end of the apron 
i caches its place 
on the boat. It i> 
t h e n s e c u r e 1 V 
latched down, and 
the ;jpron and boat 
are free to rise and 
fall with the tide. 

'The boat is held 
lip to the apron by 
means of “ mooring 
rods.” . 

This rather tech- 
nical description 
will partly answer 
the question* of how 
the cars get on and 
off the boats. 'The 
illustrations show 
the rest. The 
ge n era 1 a p pea ra nee 
of the wharf, and 
the V shaped rows 
of piles, by which 
the boat is guided 


towards the whail, art* admirably shown 
by the illustration at the bottom ol this 
page, representing the slip and apron at 
benieia from the stern ol the Soiling. I he 
smart and active boat has just left the slip 
with a heavy load of cars, and is now on her 
wav across the Straits, leaving a creamy wake 
behind. 

'1’he Solano is but one ol the many car 
■ferries in the I’nited Stales. I he Southern 
I’aeilie Oompanv possesses another on its 
New Orleans San Iraneiseo line, operating 
between Algiers and New Orleans on the 
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Mississippi. 'The boat, which wo show 
it the top of this page, is named the 
Carrier , and her capacity is eighteen 
freight ears. The New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Norfolk Railroad possesses an 
admirable car ferry in a barge, which can 
carry twenty-one large bovears from Norfolk 
to Cape Charles across the Chesapeake Hay. 
Phis ferry i.< slightly different from the other, 


because the ars are carried on barges which 
arc towed cross. The New York, New 
Haven, an-: Hartford Railroad has two 
transfer str-mers, the* Manhunt and the 
Express, \\ a« h have been known to the 
New Yorker for years. 

In many • ases, the cars are transported for 
unusual distances. One car ferry runs across 
1 ake Michigan, between l'Yankfort, Michigan, 



t'rvm uj a landing place, showing the tracks on the movable “drop.” i I ' lwi - vruih . 





H IK) MAS P. ('OR I JINS lives 
a mile or two out of Hartford, 
on rising ground, above a 
pretty tribut; ry of the Con- 
necticut. I b' is an excellent 
. v j\llow t and though his estab- 
lishment is oil a simple stale, because he 
happens to prefer it, he has made his pile, 
eii 1 '- r in revolvers or bicycles, industries that 
both llourish in the locality. 

His wife is dead, and he has only one 
child, a very pretty daughter. Hut every 
autumn bis little house is packed full, for his 
two married sisters, both younger than him 
self, come in the holidays, each with two 
children. 

In this state of things, one very hot 
September morning, Miss Dorothy paid an* 
early visit to her kitchen, to give the days 
orders. 'Hie cook was lolling back in an 
arm-chair, gracefully fanning herself like a 
Creole kfdy waiting for her morning chocolate ; 
and even wijji the experience of an American 
housekeeper, Dorothy felt something was 
wrong. But sho* knew what a cook - was 
worth, especially with a houseful of visitors, 
and successfully controlled her voice, if her 
pretty eyebrows did involuntyrily pucker a 
little. . ■* 

“ Well, Bridget, it is hot this morning, 
isn’t It ? ’’ 

“ Hot ! ” was the sharp rejoinder, “ you 


call thathea: ' Purgatory, I call it: and, what’s 
more, I won t stand it.’’ 

“ But, m\ «har girl," said Miss Dorothy, 
“it won't b._* cooler anywhere else. You 
don't expect to be anything but hot in 
September, do you ? ’’ 

“ Perhaps I do, and perhaps 1 don’t. lJut 
there’s one thing I'm sure of. I won’t go on 
cooking and washing up for ten people. If 
it were only the four of us, I might try. How 
much longer are you going to keep this 
family boarding-house kind of a thing?” 

“ Our relations, said poor Dorothy, trying 
not to Hare out, “ have only been here live 
days. They came for a fortnight, and we 
can’t very well ask them to go- -just — 
because of you ! ” 

“Oil, dear, no! Oh, no! of course not. 
Keep them two weeks, two months if you 
like, or two years for the matter of that. It’s 
nothing to me — I am going this moment.” 

“ But, Bridget, you can't go like that. You 
are bound to give a week’s notice.^’ 

“ Oh, don’t think I mind that keep 
hark the week’s jvages, of course. Money 
is nothing to me compared to my health. I 
had rather lose ten dollars than break down ; 
time enough for that^when I’m oldeK” 

She was as good as her word, too, and an 
hour later Dorothy was in the kitchen, cook- 
ing the luncheon and her pretty self into 
the bargain. Corbins never came home in 
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the middle of the day, hut there were eight 
to provide for without him. She was sitting 
at the head of the table, performing her 
duties as hostess, when slit* gave her guests 
h L -r lively version of the famijy boarding- 
house scene, adding : — 

‘‘The rooking, of course, I can manage; 
but, while L do it, you must not expect to 
see m»/here or in the drawing room. I should 
m > off ipy head if l had to be cook and the 
other tiling too. Amf the bother is, cooks 
won't he easy to get at this season, so near 
Newport." 

It was a situation her aunts understood by 
experience. They, 
too, had been left 


flavour af Dorothy’s. He didn’t mind her 
working hard, either. It was just what he 
did himself. 

In America everything comes from the 
tradesman ready prepared for the sty\e ; this, 
ot course, relieves the cook of manv disagree- 
ables. And, in point of fact, Dorothy, in a 
coo^ dress and snowy, line linen apn/h, look- 
ing her prettiest, was not partif ularly sorrv 
tor hersell, especially when all the familv 
lunched out. 

On one of tlu*>e fortunate afternoons she 
was alone in tin* kitchen, l*he ingredients for 
a sponge cake, that was to be. the finishing 
loueh of tlu; late 
// dinner, neatlv laid 


in the lurch in 
their time, and 
were no whit the 
worse for it. They 
look it therefore 
phi loso phi rally; 
said nothing about 
going a wav, were 
s u re I) o r o t li y 
would manage 
beautifully, and 
were sanguine 
about a new cook. 
As to seeing much 
of their niece, of 
course they should 
not expect it ; 'they 
would take care, 
moreover, to be as 
little troublesome 
as possible ; would 
stay out of doors a 
great deal, accept 
every invitation 
they could get, 
:md, above all, 
never bring anyone 
to the house. 

So Dorothy 
buckled tQ he,r 
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out before her : 
the sifted sugar, 
the Hour, peel, so 
manv eggs and the 
w h i s k beside 
them ; eVeryth ing 
weighed and por- 
tioned out method- 
ically. 'There was 
no sign of hurry, 
and the kitchen 
seemed to be 
basking in a glow 
of ruddy light re- 
flected from gleam- 
ing copper utensils 
on the walls. 'They 
were"ol every si/e 
and form, from the 
big boiler ne;y the 
ceiling down to 
the tiniest of cake- 
moulds. The glow 
suited Dorothy’s 
rich, \va?m colour- 
ing, and she locked 
even handsomer 
than in the more 
subdued atmo- 
sphere of her draw- 


work with a good 

heart, especially when she had succeeded 
in coaxing the remaining domestic into 
undertaking the washing-up : this concession 
was obtained by promising she should never 
he asked to go near the stove. She was a 
Nova Scotian, with a complexion which was 
her young man’s admiration, but she said 
the Tire brought on her hea'daches. 

Every American girl §who does not live 
solely to travel and amuse herself knows 
something about cooking. T. P. Corbins 
thought no professional’s dishes had the 

Vol. xv. — 67. 


ing-room. 

Perhaps she knew it, for a liule smile, 
just showing her small, pearly teeth, hovered 
on her parted lips as she llitfed over file thick, 
soft linoleum, as il to walk on it were a 
pleasure. 

'Three more days, and 'her labours would 
cease. The new cook was' coming, and, as 
luck would have it, that same day the guests 
left. # Another visitor was also coming, a par- 
ticular friend ot Dorothy s, a nephew of* her 
father, with whom she had a pleasant little 
cousinly flirtation. Nothing, she pretended 
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to herself, in the least serious* but her enough to use as a summer sitting-room, am, 

instinct told her it would end in a proposal raised three steps above the ground, sup 

from him ; her answer was the only real ported a flight of steps that led into the one 

uncertainty. storied house, the monotony of whose walls 

Thro* o’clock struck. Ouite time to get was relieved by bow-windows, such as blench 

the sponge cake out of tin* way and begin architects copy, but not with much success, 

the heavier work of dinner. As for the The slate roof descended vith almost pre- 

other 'natter, that would settle itself by- cipitous pitch to these walls, apd it, again, 

and-by. r was broken by odd gabled windows, opening 

Just about this lime the electric tram, in the middle, utU*rly r unsymnietrical in 

hurrying along like some great sea monster, arrangement, and garlanded with luxuriant 

hooked to a line above, and bent on getting hanging i\\. It was one of the least pre- 

horn^ stopped before the house and dropped lentious louses in Hartford, but no one 

a young man. He ^is fair, bis eyes blue, could mistake tin: air of opulent comfort, 

his moustache light ; but it was not the fair- A Lapland wolf dog, aroused from bis 

ness of the Anglo Saxon racy ; and his slumbers in an arm-chair on the veranda, 

clothes, neat, smart, can fully put on as they broke the intense stillness that hung like a 

were, seemed part of his personality, and had spell over the house, and his noisy alarm 

none of that stiff, new look, which the well- brought a lousy mop of hair to one of the 

dressed American appears to think the correct ( v )uern Ann* windows in the roof. Max felt 

thing. Kvcn the cut of his linen ;*nd the he was exp*** ted to explain himself, and said, 

shape of his necktie were Parisian; and, in interrogate -lx ; 

fact, Max de Resal had only very lately “ M r. (A >\ bins ? ” trying desperately to hit 
arrived in America. off the righ 1 accent. 

Opening the small wicket near the larger Then la tried Omrbins and Kcurhins, 

entrance, • through the high red paling, he and final!) < 'orbince, but all apparently wen- 

walked up a white pathway, shadowed by equally unintelligible, and next lit; lost his 

tall trees, and took in the character of the temper. 

bouse he was approaching at a picturesque, “What tin- deuce do you want?” he cried, 
ivy-covered angle. A veranda, commodious iii the best jf French. “ Corbins lives here, 

doesn't he? 'The tram man said so, 
at any rate. And you don’t suppose 
1 should come here to look forOeorge 
Washington, do you ? ” 

This pleasantry fell rather Hat on 
the young person with the flaxen head. 
She said something, however, and 
Max ('aught the word “kitchen” and 
saw her wave her hand. 

“ Let us find tlu* kitchen, then,” lie 
said to himself; “but Pierre ' shall 
hear of this, sending me to such a 
place, wasting my time to no purpose.” 

As lie went round the bouse, be 
caught a glimpse of the drawing room 
through a large hay-window. It was 
a line enough room in its \Vay, but: 
there was an appalling gas chandelier 
in the middle, utterly out of keeping 
with the really fine pictures on the 
walls : works of French artists that 
showed T. P. Corbins both had 
money and knew how to spend it. 

A little farther on a door \vas open 
with a screen drawn across., it inside, 
and Max, * without any" ceremony, 
walked in. The shutters were half- 
closed to keep out the light and flies, 
but he distinguished a woman’s figure. 
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“ Is it you, Willie ? ” she asked. 

“ Not Willie, I regret to say,” he answered, 
in the best English lie could muster. “ I am 
a stranger, and want to see Mr. Corbins ; but 
by Jupiter, in this house there seyms no one 
to speak to ! ” 

Dorothy was just breaking her eggs, care- 
fully separating yolks from whites, and, ap- 
parently not noticing the reproach, answered, 
i 1 a maJ.ter-of-fact yay : - 

“ Everyone' is out for the day. Mr. 
Corbins, of course, is at the factory. You 
(flight to have gone there to look for him. 
You must have passed it- 

“Well, but how was 1 to know that? 
Besides, I don’t want to see him on 
business.” 

“ You have a*n introduction, then ?” 

“Certainly I have. Here it is.” 

Miss Corbins took the envelope from his 
hand, pulled out the card it contained, and, 
to the horror of Max, calmly read it. lie 
had heard a good deal about the free arni- 
ca sy manners of the country, but this was 
beyond all he had ever imagined. 

There were only a few words written on it. 
“The Marquis de St. Cybars begged to 
remind Mr. Corbins of their acquaintanceship, 
and to introduce his great friend the Viconite 
de Kesal, who was travelling in America for 
a few months.” 

The Marquis de St. Cybars, two or 
three years before, as Dorothy knew, had 
braced the perils of sea-sickness to visit 
America for the openly avowed purpose of 
finding what he called a “ money-bag.” 'The 
money-bag he found at Newport : an heiress 
who was no beauty, and whom his practised 
arts had easily won. It was a marriage in 
haste, and, at least on the side of Lily 
Everson, had been repented at leisure. 
Dorothy’s acquaintance with her had been 
very slight, but they had friends in common, 
and she knew all about Lily’s woes, and the 
misdeeds of the husband, who, at one time, 
had been held u\\ as a model • 

She remembered all this as she laid down 
the card and went on dividing the eggs. 
But the actual situation was so comical, 
she couldn’t help smiling and looking 
charming. • 

“ He ; s just the cut of it himself,” she 
thought. “ He wants to fund his money-bag, 
too. Shouldn’t wonder if St. Cybars gave 
him a list of eligible names. Oh ! isn’t it a 
disgrace to us, that mei\ who come plotting 
like that are almost sure to find girls ready 
to ruin their whole lives, just to have their 
things marked with a coronet ! And he’s 


not bad-tooking, either. But it won’t pay 
him to waste his time in this house.” 

Not to marry him was easy enough, but 
to get out of giving him dinner was a harder 
matter. I( she sent him to the factory, 
Corbins was certain to bring him Ix^ck, and 
stranger, frenchman, Vicomte, as 1 e was, 
with no cook in the house, this wouldybe too 
provoking. • 

In the meantime Max, becoming ac- 
customed to the dim light, was making up 
his mind that the beauty of American rooks 
was quite as uncommon ?is their manners. 
She was such a glorious creature, he felt he 
should like to talk to her, but what to talk 
about was the difficulty. 

It was libt, however, left to him to start 
the conversation again. Schemes for baffling 
a would be fortune hunter had been busily 
working in Dorothy’s brain while she con- 
cocted her cake. She spoke french fairly, 
and her next speech was in that language. 

“So it’s not on business you want to see 
Mr. Corbins?” 

I p went Max’s hands as if words were 
inadequate to express his amazement. 

“She speaks french, too!” be cried. 
“ Mademoiselle, in my country l should 
think you a disguised princess. But here I 
have sworn that, after all the strange things 
I have seen in the last month, nothing shall 
astonish me. If I were told next that cooks 
in America are obliged, among other 
certificates, to have 011c for Inilitary pro- 
ficiency, I should think it quite natural. 
Still, I must confess l think Mr. Corbins’s 
cook breaks the record, as you say. Yes, if 
I have still any vestige of sense left, 1 think 
I did say, I only wanted to pay Mr. Corbins 
a visit of courtesy.'’ 

“Hem!” she said, coughing » a little. 
“ He’s not so very fond of visitors of that 
kind at the factory.” 

“ And he’s right enough there,” said the 
young man ; “ but all the same, if he never is 
to be found elsewhere by day, it seems to me 
it cohies pretty much to not seeing him at all 
for a traveller like me.” 

“Travellers like you,” she said, a spire of 
malice in her tone, “are not very coibmon in 
America. Frenchmen especially; don’t gener- 
ally visit 11s just for the pleasure of it.” 

“ But,” he went on, seating himself on a 
pitch pine chair, “ I give you my word, I am 
neither an engineer, a painter, a writer, or a 
singej-.” 

“Well, then,” said Dorothy, using the egg- 
beater vigorously, “ I know what has brought 
you here. You want to catch an heiress! 
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Oh, you may as well tell the truth* to a poor 
servant like me ! ” 

“When a young man wants a wife,” said 
Max, “of course it's an heiress.” 

“ Thyn you had better go to Newport, sir. 
It’s tlvj season there just now.” 

“ lint l have just come from there. I was 
there fifteen days and nights if there was any 


Max; “out, then, you sec, he never cared 
for her. I’m not going to make that kind 
of marriage.’’ 

“Aren’t you? ’’she said. “Oh, dear, is 
it a poor American girl you want to marry, 
monsieur? There are plenty of that kind.” 

“Well,” said Max, “yon see, I'm poor 
myself, and what’s more, incapable of earning 



night ; there was none to rest in, at any rate. 
I should have died of it in another week. 1 
only came away this morning. It's a dreadful 
place ; 1 mean delightful, of course, but you 
know it, I daresay ? ” 

“/Hie Corbins were there for some time 
last year,” explained Dorothy, who by this 
time was as much amused as her visitor. 
“And didn’t you find what you wanted 
there ? ” 

“Not* at all; yet it wasn’t that I didn’t 
dine, lunch, boat, dance, play tennis, and 
undergo concerts and excursions enough for 
a lifetime, but none of them would look at 
me.” 

“Well, at any rate,” thought Dorothy, 
“ if lie is French, lie’s not conceited.” 

Then aloud, as if to encourage him : — 

“Newport is perhaps too grand for a 
Viscount. Sueli very rich girls go there. 
What a ptey, now, you’re not a Marquis, 
like Mr. de St. Cybars. He managed his 
affair quickly, I dm tell you -I might almost 
say I saw the bargain struck. Servants do 
see so much, you know, and guess more. 
Po^r Lily Everson, I’m afraid she knows by 
this time that it does not make’ a girl’s life 
happy just to be a Marquise 1 ” 

“St. Cybars hasn’t behaved well,” said 


my living, so 1 must have a rich wife. But 
why shouldn't a rich wife love me? I shall 
never marry anyone T don’t love. I should 
like to get on well with the woman l marry. 
And, do you know, I really don’t think I'm 
hard to get on with ! ” 

“Ah! you talk well,” said Dorothy, her 
dark .eyes (lashing a little; “and I under- 
stand, I suppose. Is it my help you 
want ? " 

Max was about to protest, but she did not 
pause to listen. 

“ Well, I’ll help you, then — that is, I will 
see that Miss Corbins hears exactly what you 
have said, every word of it, from beginning 
to end. And in the meantime* you can be 
seeing her father. Don’t be afraid lie wont 
like it. Poor man ! he does not have an 
offer for her every day ! And then a Vieomte , 
you know ! Cracious goodness, he'll not put 
any spoke in your wheel.” 

For the last quarter of an hour Max had 
been thinking tlie whole thing a dream, but 
this hint roused him. . . 

“ What do you mean ? ” he said Is Miss 
Corbins ” * ” 

“ Oh, she’s a good, nice girl ; if only she 
looked as nice as she is.” 

“ Is she very ugly ? A perfect monster ? ” 
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asked Max, drawing a little closer to 
Dorothy. 

“Oh, beauty is a matter of taste, you 
know. Of course, I don't know what you 
would call ‘very ugly,' and ‘ft monster/ I 
shouldn't call her all that myself. Hut her neck 
is down somewhere between her shoulders ; 
and, t as U> figure, well —she has none : of her 
complexion, too, you might say much the 
same* thing, Bift, then, you* must remember 
that out here men are exacting. ( i iris can't 
find husbands who are satisfied with money- 
bags. That's why I think you have such a 
good chance- at any rate, with the father." 

At this point she fully expected Max to 
say it was, of course, a pit v Miss Oorbins was 
so plain ; but, after all, she was good, besides 
other advantages, and nothing could* lx* 
perfect. And then she meant to turn on 
him and crush him with the words : "law 
Miss Corbins!” uttered in the tones of a 
tragedy queen. And if, after that, he stayed 
to dinner, his appetite must indeed be a 
sturdy one. 

Hut he said nothing at all, and took out of 
his pocket a French gold piece. This was 
adding bribery to all his other crimes, and, 
too angry to speak, she raised her arm to 
wave him out of the house. 

“Look here, 11 he said,. “ I want you to do 
me a favour. Would you mind not mention 
ing my visit -at all ? ” 

“And why shouldn't I mention it ? What 
nfixt are you going to do ? *’ 

“ Well, I think I shall just run up to New 
York this evening. It only takes about 
three hours, doesn't it ? ” 

Was he in earnest? she wondered*; at any 
rate, she would try him once more. 

“doing away?'’ she asked. “Don't for 
get* however, that old dorbins will give her a 
million in cash, too and could just as easily 
double it, if he chose'.’’ 

“ I don't like to hear you talk in that way," 
said Max. “ I shouldn't liave taken you for 
that kind *of gfrl. Hut it’s no business* of 
mine,* after all. Only be careful what you 
say of me: there is. no use in making Miss 
dorbins think too badly of me.” 

“ Miss Corbins is an only child,, too," she 
went on, recklessly. “Perhaps you didn't 
know that? 'There’s no telling what her 
fortune may be some day or other. Last 
year, just on one transaction, her father laid 
by So,ooo dollars.” 

“I am glad of it fof his sake and hers.” 
said Max. “ But, all the same, 1 shouldn’t 
like to spend my life with a woman such as 
you describe.” 
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“Oli, you need not look much at her," said 
Dorothy. “ \ on can spend her money, and 
lea\e her at home while you amuse yourself, 
like other Trench husbands, von know.’’ 

“ I am sorry French husbands fcave such a 
bad character in America," he\ answcrc'f, 
gcntlv. 

“dh, they're delightful, of rnm/' just to 
talk to, you know. Hut we dortTt think much 
o! their stability or moral character. 'They 
Hilt, too, with every pretty woman thev come 
across, we think." , 

“ Why do you go on saying such things ? ” 
he asked. “ You "aught not to do it, and 
why should you ? You and I, for instance, 
have bevn alone together for the last half- 
hour, and l have not even told you you were 
pretty, but I tell you so now, just to punish 
you.” 

Hi* stood a minute looking straight into 
her dace; and she knew she had # pul heiseif 
in the wrong. It vexed her, perhaps", to have 
given him the advantage, for her hand shook 
a little, as she poured the thick yellow cream 
she had been mixing into the shining mould, 
and her answer was slow in coming. 

“ I am sorry to have displeased you by 
misunderstanding you ; but l think 1 have as 
much to complain of as you. You thought 
T need not mention your visit, but 1 don’t 
think that would be doing my duty. Mr. 
Corbins certainly shall hear about it, but 
not what you came for. „ As for Miss 
Corbins 

“Oh,” said Max, “ I’m not afraid of that. 
N on see, 1 could tell her how charmingly you 
described her. Of course, if you mention 
my visit, l must come again. ’ 

'This was said as if he wished he could get 
out of it. 

“ When you come again, sir,” she wejit on, 
with mock humility, “you will be properly 
received in the drawing-room, not in the 
kitchen by the cook.” 

“ I )rawing-rooms are not always so amusing 
ns. some kitchens,” he said. “ I’m sorry, now, 
I'm not an author. How Paul liourget, 
for instance, could describe the American 
cook.” • • 

“ Don't be in too great a hurry,” she said. 

“ If you are, vmi may make mistakes, as the 
author of ‘ Outre-Mei did. ’ 

“ 1 might have expected, that ! ” cried Max. 

“ You know Bourgct, then ? What a country 1 
And to think I’m not likely ever to see you 
again ! ” • 

“ Why not ? .You can see me to-morrow 
if you find me interesting, lam interesting, 
am 1 ? ” 
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“WHEN YOU COME AGAIN, VOU WIL1. HR PRO TER LY 
RECEIVED IN THE DRAWING-ROOM.” 

He paused a moment, not sure whether 
some other adjective might not be more 
expressive, but could think of nothing better 
than 11 Very interesting ! ” Then he looked 
straight into the honest, clear eyes that met 
his, and, leaving the money on the table, 
went away. 

The equilibrium of his ideas had under- 
gone a disturbing experience, which the 
solitude of his room at Heubleins was far 
from correcting. To fill in the afternoon, he 
visited the Capitol and Athenaeum, and, 
when he had dined, went for a long drive. 
The road, though dusty, was planted with 
fine trees, and the lights of the fading 
September day were exquisite. But in the 
silent monotony of this excursion, he thought 
neither of the “ monster ” he expected to see 
next day, nor of the pretty girls at Newport. 
Humbling as it was to confess even to 
himself, he could think of nothing but the 
“cook.” 

His curiosity had been aroused, he had 
been amused, interested; more than this, 
charmed.' She Was very handsome, of that 
there was no .question ; figure, eyes, features, 
; expression, all were good, and she was 
[.remarkably intelligent. Still, she was but a cook 
Rafter all, who wore a white apron, and beat 
|eggs like any other cook. Max was not only 
?,a man of good family, but he was. natinally 
^correct, and it really annoyed ftim to think 
jjthat, because fate had thrown him into a 
^kitchen where a kind of Circe presided over 


the saucepans, he 
had been guilty of 
such folly as to 
let himself in for 
the loss of three 
days. For it was 
no £ood trying to 
humbug himself 
about if. F^e was 
,not in the least 
obligedtto dine at 
the Corbins ; he 
was lingering onty 
to see the Circe 
again. Of course, 
only once more. 
1C ven to think of 
anything beyond 
that made him un- 
comf utable. No one could look into those 
eyes without being inspired with a sort of 
respect ; and then there was that horrid Willie 
somewhere in the background. Max felt a 
little jealous of him already. “ Lucky fellow,” 
he thought, “ lie can go to the kitchen and 
talk to the cook as much as he likes — his 
birth is no barrier between them.” 

He was thoroughly out of sorts by the 
time he went to his bed, and, when he fell 
asleep, dreamt he was a wild Indian, cutting 
his way into T. P.’s peaceful kitchen with 
his tomahawk. 

But next day he had not to invent even the 
mildest of stratagems to carry out his pur- 
pose. For reasons of her own, Dorothy 
made things easy for him ; and, thanks to an 
exciting baseball match in the neighbour- 
hood, he found the house as empty as the 
day before. 

She seemed pleased to see him again, but 
not surprised. , 

“ Well, you’ve come for the answer to 
your card ? ” she said. “ Here it is. Miss 
Corbins wrote it before she had to go out. 
You really are unfortunate about her.” 

.“Perhaps not tso very, affer ajl,” he said, 
popping the note, unopened, into his pocket. 

“ What,” she cried, “ are you not going 
even to read what ’* 

“ The ‘ monster,’ writes ? ” he interrupted. 
“ All in good time, Just now, i am more 
interested in something else. You have read 
Bourget, I know. * Do you remember what 
he says about girls in America — I mean girls 
who— haven’t much money, and who are so 
anxious to be well educated, that, to’ go qn with 
their studies, they hire themselves out in the 
holidays as servants? That, at any rate, 
was true, I suppose ? ” 
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“Oh, yes,” she answered ; “there was a girl 
here once, who read Virgil and Xenophon, a 
housemaid ; but she had to go, she was really 
too fond of books.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Max, feilteringly, “ I 
am sure you are one of those interesting girls.” 

He looked jjt her with a kind of dread, as 
if her ne^t words would lie some decree of 
fate. /He was answerable to no one for his 
actions ; both hi* pojents wr;re dead. Thu 
world might call it folly, but he thought 
otherwise, and was his own master. 

# She said nothing for a few seconds, and he 
felt she was scrutinizing him. 

“ You are paying me a compliment 1 don't 
deserve,” she said, presently. “ I shall 
always be what l am now. And don't you 
think,” she weht on, with a charming smile, 
“ that a good cook has her value ? ” 

This little sally was not very consoling, 
and, as if unconsciously thinking aloud, he 
said : — 

“ What a pity ! ” 

“ What’s a pity ? ” she asked. 

It required a certain effort to bid her good- 
bye for ever, and yet keep his secret, but he 
managed to say * 

“I had hoped another destiny might have 
been yours. Hut, tell me, at any rate, are 
you really happy here ? ” 


me, wHkt are your favourite dishes? You 
won t read the note, but I know it is an 
invitation to dinner to-morrow.” 

“ Hang that dinner ! ” he said. “ I hate 
the very name of it. I am goiiw straight 
back to the hotel now, to write an<^ tell the # 
‘ monster ’ that, to my regret, urgent business 
makes it necessary for me to start aUonce for 
New York. I only wish now*>^had gone 
yesterday. Life is not long enough for this 
dawdling about waiting for invitations from 
Corbinses.” 

“They meant it for thc*best, sir,” she said. 
“This evening you wpuld have found a large 
family party of sisters and cousins, and you 
might not like that. To-morrow there will 
be no one but you.” 

“ And the ‘ monster ’ ? Thank you. That 
settles it. I wish I were in the Pullman this 
minute, and still more, that 1 had never come 
to Hertford.” 

He was on his feet, and on the point of 
bringing the situation — absurd, he called it 
now — to a close, when something occurred 
that irresistibly detained him. Dorothy was 
trying to uncork the sherry for her jelly, 
flushing from the effort, and straining her 
graceful figure. It made him angry to see 
her, and taking the bottle imperiously out of 
her delicate little hands, he drew the cork. 
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“Oh, yes, thank you,” 'said Dorothy, her 
cheeks burning ; “ very happy indeed.” 

“That’s all right, at any rate,” he said. 
“And now, explain to* me what you are 
making there.” 

“ It’s sherry jelly,” she said, her voice 
hardly so firm as usual. “ And that reminds 


“ This is not the* sort* of work you were^ 
intended for, my poor child,” he said.i 
“ Surely, with your mental gifts, you could ' 
find, something more suitable. Believq me, 
you are foolish.” 

She looked at him for a second or two 
then said : — 
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“ And you ? Wouldn’t the wofld think 
you quite as foolish if they saw you now ? 
But there is one thing certain about you — 
you are good.” 

“ Gocyl S ” he grunted, disgustedly. “ I wish 
I were. ( It’s not that ; I am like other men. 
If you were as ugly and crooked as that 
daughter jof Corbins, do you suppose I should 
be in this Htchen helping you? Yes, you’re 
quite right about the world. Society has 
subverted the laws of Nature. Beauty, now- 
adays, counts for * nothing. Money is the 
only thing. If I* went home with the most 
horribly ugly woman in the world for my wife, 
my ffiends would all congratulate me, pro- 
vided she had plenty of money. And if, on 
the contrary, 1 married the loveliest of 
women, who had been a poor servant, they 
would have nothing to say to me ; and even 
my children could never marry in their own 
class. Yes, the world is unjust, contempti- 
ble, and stupid into the bargain.” 

“ And still we have to take it as we find 
it,” said Dorothy, sagely. 

This philosophical tone exasperated him. 

“ How ‘strange it is that you should be so 
contented ! ” he said. “ A woman of your 
intelligence, your — your looks, and educated 
too — at any rate, .your education begun — 
should be ashamed to go on vegetating in 
this kind of life. It is unworthy of you ! 
And in this country, where there is no such 
thing as caste or prejudice, you could so 
easily raise yourself.” 

“Ah, sir,” she said, with a little sigh, “you 
don’j, know what the place here is worth to 
me.” 

“ That’s the kind of thing I can’t bear to 
hear you say,” he answered. “ Don’t you 
see, a servant can never be anything but a 
servant, and just think what that means 1” 
Well,” she said, “ there is one servant, at 
any rate, who will always remember, Monsieur 
le Vicomte, that you and she cooked together 
one afternoon. Now, what makes you look 
so angry? Was there any harm in saying 
that ? ” 

“ No, no ! ” he said, “ it’s all right. I only 
wish I could talk like you and convince you. 
But, good-bye. 1 sha’n’t forget Hartford in a 
hurry either*” 

Dorothy was standing very still, her hands 
hanging over the* back of a high chair, on 
which she was leaning, and she fixed her 
beautiful eyes steadily upon the young man. 

‘‘Sir,” she said, earnestly,? “do npt go 
away until you have dined with’ the Corbins.” 

“ Why do you want me to dine with them ? 
Do you want to show me how well you cook ? 


I should hate the food. You a cook ! I 
can’t bear to think of it. Good-bye ! ” 

“ I ask it as a favour, sir,” she said. 
“ Please do it, and I promise you L will — 
will — try to jaise myself.” 

“ And if I do, what good will it do either 
you or me? I shall belong t 9 the ‘monster’; 
I sha’n’t so much as see you.” 

“Only come,” she said ; “ you will ^ec me, 
I promise you,.” # * «• 

There were voices in the hext room by 
this time, and Dorothy cried : — 

“ Oh, do go now ; the family hatfe 
returned.” 

Max was in the garden before she had 
finished the words, slinking too behind the 
bushes, that the “monster” might not see him. 
He could defy social prejudices when brought 
to bay, but on small occasions had not the 
heroic courage necessary to brave them. 

An hour or so later Miss Corbins received 
the Vicomte de Resal’s formal acceptance of 
her invitation, and, by the time it was in her 
hands, Max himself was on his way to 
Boston. He felt he must get away from 
Hartford, for the time at any rate. 

“ 1 might just as well fall in love with a 
queen,” he thought; “that* apron is as much 
a barrier as a crown would be.” 

* For the twenty-four hours he was away, he 
was incessantly finding fault. He was angry 
with himself ; angry with St. Cybars ; angry 
with Dorothy for not being her mistress; 
angry with her mistress for not being Doro- 
thy. The heat stifled him ; the noisy, muddy, 
over-watered streets, with their constant rush 
of electric trams, were worse than New York. 
His hotel (he went to one by chance) as bad 
as could be ; arid, finally, all Boston was 
leagued not to understand his English. His 
thoughts revolved in a circle, and alwayscame 
back to the same place. 

“If there had been a proper servant or 
door porter,” he said to himself, “ in that 
beastly hole of a house, I shouldn’t have 
gone wandering ‘round to the kitchen like a 
tramp. I should have left the letter and 
come away, dined there that evening probably, 
and have seen the ‘ nionster,’ and had done 
with her, in time to be back at Dclmonico’s 
for breakfast next morning. Ncfw, no matter 
what happens, my visit to America is spoiled. 
Even if I marry another Everson, I shall 
always be haunted by a sort of phantom.” 

He arrived at * Hartford next* day, rather 
late in the afternoon, very tired*, ‘and as he 
got out of the car a whole family, eight or 
nine in number, pushed their way in against 
him. He stood a moment, on the platform. 
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to take breath after this outrage upon his 
dignity, and was relieving his feelings by 
swearing in purest Parisian, when a gentle- 
man, whom he recognised as one of the 
invading horde, came close to him, looked 
at him, then addressed him in Ffench 

“ Monsieur le Vicomte de Resal, I think ? ” 

“ Perhaps sa,” he answered, surlily. “ I 
don’t rpmember meeting you before.” 

“ Nt>. But I knew of your visit to Hart- 
ford, add it is. not fikely there are two men in 
the place who can swear so well in Parisian 
trench as I heard you do a few minutes ago. 
My name is Corbins. My daughter tells me 
we are to see you at dinner this evening.” 

He held out his hand, and Max, taking 
it, saw he was 
a fine -looking 
man in the full 
vigour of life ; but 
there was no one 
on the platform 
whom, by any 
stretch of imagi- 
nation, he could 
lit into his idea of 
the “ monster ” ; 
she was at home, 
no doubt, getting 
herself up for the 
evening. 

“Won’t you 
come home with 
me now ? ” said 
Cofbins, cheer- 
fully. “ You can 
have a talk with 
my girl. Sorry 
she’s not here ; 
she couldn’t come 
to see her aunts 
off. *Too busy at 
home. We have a 
new cook coming 
to-day.” 

“ Has the other one gone ? 
with almost Tudicfous anxiety. 

“ Oh, yes ! Not much loss, either. Too 
fine for her work. Couldn’t stand heat and 
gave herself airs. I can assure you, sir, 
unless you gtudy the American servant girl 
from life, you have no idea of her. I only 
wish I could do what so mpny New Yorkers 
do : cut the whole concern and live in an 
hotel.” 

It was the drop too much, and Max would 
have liked to swear agafn. This, then, was 
what he had stayed for: dinner at the Corbins, 
and the cook gone ; sent away as likely as not 
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on his account, but at any rate, no chance of 
ever seeing her again. Muttering some 
excuse for returning to his hotel, he left 
Corbins as quickly as he could. 

I he experience was new— he had never been 
seriously in love in. his life before, ^and was 
accustomed, not only to think himself invul- 
nerable, but to pride himself on the reputation 
o( being so ; but here he wa$,i/iserable 
because of this cook ! It loweretflum in his 
own sell-esteem. But she was gone, and at 
any rate, he was saved from making a fool of 
himself. , 

He inquired about night trains, chose the 
midnight express, ami, according to the 
American custom, bought his ticket rPt his 
hotel, engaged his 
sleeping berth, 
registered his bag- 
gage, all but a 
light bag, contain- 
ing his /lay suit, 
to put on in the 
train, and then 
started for Cor- 
bins’s house, dres- 
sed for dinner. 

The flaxen - 
h a i r e d Nova 
Scotian let him 
in, and conducted 
him through large 
folding doors to 
the .lair of the 
“ monster.” 

Apparently the 
room was ertipty, 
and Max thought 
he was too early ; 
xr but another look 
revealed the figure 
of a lady seated in 
the dimly lighted 
recess of the 
bow-window. He 
advanced, supposing it to be Miss Corbins, 
but . the outline was pretty and graceful, 
though the features of the face were in- 
distinguishable ; and with a little bow he 
drew back. Just then, jthrough#a half- 
glazed door, he caught sight of soft puffs o£jj 
tobacco smoke and heard the tbnes of ma8;1 
culine voices. As Miss # Corbins had no|| 
thought it necessary' to be. in the drawing^ 
room to receive her guests, he would join the* 
other men in # the smoking-room. The lady's 
husband was* there, too, most likely, for of 
course she was married, as she wore diamond 
earrings. He had to pass the bow, however, 



‘MONSIEUR LE VICO MTU DE KESAL, I THINK?* 

said Max, 
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to get to the* glazed door, and as fee did so, 
the lady looked straight at him, and for a 
moment he stood spellbound. The resem- 
blance to the cook was too extraordinary : 
the same beautiful eyes, the same suggestion 
of mot/cery in the grave, sweet mouth ; the 
same beauty altogether, but dazzling now in 
jewels, flowers, and an exquisitely cut evening 
^ress. V . . 

“What 'a fool I am!” said poor Max. 
“Everything re- 
minds me of her.”* 

Feeling he was 
looking ridiculous, 
he hurried off to 
put • himself under 
Corbins’s protec- 
tion, and found him 
w r ith an elderly 
clergyman, whom 
by no stretch of 
imagination could 
he suppose to be 
the lawful owner of 
the beautiful being 
in the next room. 

Corbins received 
him with the warm 
cordiality of an 
American, intro- 
duced him to the 
minister, and then 
said : — 

“ I ought to have 
been in there to 
receive you, but my 
daughter was, at all 
events. You know 
her, I think?” 

“ Miss Corbins is 
not in the drawing- 
room,” said Max, 
ignoring the latter 
half of the sentence. 

“ Is she not ? 

Oh, then, there is 
some more bother 
or other in the kitchen. Ah, sir ! dinners 
come into the world ready made in. France ; 
but here ! It was just by the nearest shave 
my daughter hadn’t to cook it again to-night 
herself.” 

“Again?” said Max, bewildered, and 
conscious that he stood on the edge of an 
abyss. 

“Oh, yes!” said Corbins. # “For the past 
week she has been covered up in an ‘apron 
cooking — for a house full of people, too. It 
seems to astonish you, sir; but wait a bit 


longer before you think you understand us 
here. America is the finest country in the 
world, everything on such a grand scale, you 
know, and all that — when you see it from a 
distance ; but, in closer quarters, it seems 
just a little 'different somehow. But here is 
my daughter.” 

There she stood on the fhreshold of the 
door, just as Max had seen ' her* a few 
moments before without recognising her. 

* ' “Conje,” she said, 

“ dinner is ready.” 

She held out her 
hand to him as if 
no ceremony of 
introduction were 
required between 
them, and, taking 
his arm, led him 
into the dining- 
room. Without it 
he would never 
have got there. 

“ Courage,” she 
whispered to him, 
her face radiant 
with amusement. 
“ Haven’t I kept 
my promise ? T said 
I should try to 
raise myself, you 
know. Haven’t I 
done it ? ” 

“Yes,” said jooor 
Max, “ you have, 
and to such pur- 
pose that I don’t 
know how to look 
you or Mr. Corbins 
in the face.” 

She almosj; led 
him to his chair, 
into which he 
dropped dumb- 
struck. Nor did he 
revive enough all 
tlirough dinner to 
do credit to the conversational reputation of 
his countrymen. 

In vain 1'. P. Corbins started every 
subject he could think of : there was no 
one but Dorothy to respond. Max could not 
even eat his dinner, although he managed to 
drink the champagne that Corbins kept con- 
tinually pouring 'into his glass.. But if he 
seemed not to verdure to look at* Dorothy, 
he saw her all the time, and thought her 
lovelier, more charming than ever. Even 
the diamonds he only noticed now, in 
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spite of his prejudices, as less brilliant than 
her eyes. 

The table, too, was overloaded with mas- 
sive plate, but everything was full of such 
exquisite roses that criticism was impossible. 
The clergyman sat opposite Ma% and, wish- 
ing to be agreeable, asked him, in very 
laboured French, what he had seen of Hart- 
ford. ,Ma* would have liked to say he had 
seen toothing but Mr. Corbins’s cook and 
kitched ; but it f waS impossible to take 
everyone into his confidence, so he made 
some inane answer. 

“ My dear sir,” said his host, “ the first 
time I visited Paris, I saw the whole of it in 
one week. You have been in Hartford two 
days, and seem to have seen nothing. I 
really think ,we are • right when we say 
Frenchmen don’t know how to do thdir 
travelling. But to-morrow we must do 
better for you. I have not much time 
myself, but I will hand you over to my 
daughter. Perhaps you do not know we 
have celebrities here ? Mark Twain, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Warner too : you don’t know 
him in France as well as you ought. But, 
‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ you must have read.” 

“ Monsieur le Vicomte,” said the old 
clergyman, slowly, and with effort, “ has 
come to visit us forty years too late. My 
celebrated friend, who made a whole genera- 
tion weep over the wrongs of the slave, can 
no longer speak even to her friends.” 

“ Well, and what does that matter ? ” said 
Cotbins ; “ he can have a look at her all the 
same, just to say he saw the greatest novelist 
of America.” 

“I should like to see Mrs. Stowe,” said 
Max, “ but, unfortunately, I must leave 
Hartford to-night.” 

“ Going to New York ? ” said Dorothy, her 
largj eyes twinkling with mischief. 

“•To New York, , mademoiselle,” he 
answered, “and afterwards to France as soon 
as possible. I am obliged to go.” 

“ But the train leaves a Jittle before mid- 
night,’’ saidCortfins : “you can’t catch it.” # 

“ I have arranged to do that,” said Max. 
“ I took my ticket and registered my luggage, 
all but a little valise I have with me here. 
Frenchmen, can ‘do’ their travelling better 
than you think sometimes'.'’ 

Corbins said nothing more. A man was 
free to come and go as he pleased, according 
to his ideas of independence. Neither did 
Dorothy speak of the journey again, and 
dinner ended with conversation of the most 
commonplace and uninteresting kind. 

After coffee, Corbins and the minister 


adjourned to the garden to smoke. Miss 
Corbins thought it too cool for her in her 
evening dress, but begged Max not to think 
of staying with her in the drawing-room, if 
he wanted to smoke too. 

He looked at her a moment, tten said : 

“ 'l his is the first time this evening Jou have . 
made fun of me.” Then, after a pause, “ No, 
thank you. 1 don’t care for a .cigatette to- 
night.” ^ 

“ I am afraid,” she said, “ you are going to 
leave us on bad terms with poor Hartford. 
But I don’t think 1 can .blame myself ; I 
have done all I can to be friends with you. 
Even my father does> not know about the 
book that is to have a special chapter on 
American cooks. He thinks you knew I was 
Miss Corbins when we met.” 

“ What do I care if 1 am the laughing- 
stock of all America ? ” he answered. “ I only 
mind being a fool in your eyes. If just for 
half an hour, or even for a moment, I was 

idiot enough to take you for the ” 

“ Don’t say the word,” said Dorothy, “if it 
hurts you so much. But, all the same, I’m 
proud of your mistake.” 

“ Proud of it ? ” 

“ Yes, proud of your fantastic notions of 
our dear country, because of the germ of 
truth in them. You think anything is possible 
here, and you are not far wrong. My father, 
for instance, you know he is a ‘ gentleman ’” 
(she used the English word that alone 
expressed her meaning), “thopgh he made 
every penny he possesses, and, more than 
that, had to educate himself without help. 
You see how he receives you, how simply 
and naturally, though you are a Vicomte. 
And do you think my beating eggs is more 
astonishing than all that ? ” 

“ 1 don’t think his money or even his 
manners are so wonderful as one other qf his 
possessions,” said Max. 

“Now, you mean that for a compliment, 
but it is commonplace— I won’t be so rude 
as to say French. I like the other sort 
better. I wonder if anybody will ever again 
pay me such a pretty one as you did when, 
thinking I was a servant, you, aristocrat that 
you are, helped me with my work ! ’J 

“ Ah ! ” he said, “ making fun of me agait| 
as you did then, little as I Supposed it.| 
Why don’t you repeat that I make love ^ 
every woman I meet ? ” 

“No, no ! You wanted first to be sure ’ 
was a student ” 

“Whatever I wanted, I have succeeded in 
making myself utterly ridiculous in your 
eyes. How you must have chuckled all the 
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time ! And I, like the fool I am, iold you 
my secrets, too ! If I had had a murder on 
my conscience, those eyes would have got it 
out of me.” 

“ But just think how safe I’ve proved ! ” 

“Safari Yes, so safe, I am ashamed to 
look you in the face. It must be time for 
me to go now.” 

“ WeK,” said Dorothy, “ you are the hardest 
man to please I ever saw. When you hear 
Miss Corbins is a * monster/ you can’t get 
away quick enough ; and when you find 
out that she's not«quite — quite that, you’re in 
a greater hurry still. You must allow it’s not 
very encouraging.” 

“ Fc’s very easy for you to laugh,” he said. 
“ It must have been as good as a «play to you 
for the last two days. To morrow you can 
tell all your friends, Cousin Willie especially, 
about it. Next week you will forget it ; 
but for me ” 

“You?” said Dorothy. “Oh, I arti sure 
you will take twice that time to forget it. 
But you are French, you know. Perhaps if 
Hartford were a port you might sail to-night. 
But you will have time to reflect between 
this and 42nd Street Station in New York. 
It will be very hot there ; you will soon be on 
your way to Saratoga or the Katskills, accord- 
ing to the addresses on your introductions. 
You have some left, I suppose?” 

“I have,” he said, now in a white rage; 
“ here they are,” and, taking them out of his 
pocket, he tore them to bits and threw them 
on the carpet at her feet. She watched him 
quietly, but when she spoke her voice was a 
little*altered. 

“I can give you better ones,” she said, 
then stopped suddenly. There was nothing 
cruel about her, and she saw tears in his 
eyes. He turned away from her, and, stand- 
ing tat the window, seemed to be gazing at 
the deep blue vault above studded with stars. 

The dock in the hall where his little valise 
was struck, first the Westminster chime, then 
the hour. Max counted the strokes, then 
crossed the room to Dorothy’s arm-chair. 
She looked abstracted, a mysterious little 
smile floating on her lips, and with the point 
of her satin shoe* she was poking the shreds 
of paper that a little while before had meant 
possible marriages for the man whose heart 
she held captive. , But could she trust him ? 

He was master of his emotions now. 

“Sixty minutes more, and then good-bye 
, for ever. So I may speak as \ dared not if 
if we were to meet to-morrow; I anf not 
! leaving Hartford angry, as you call it. There 
is no one to blame but myself. It was my 


luck. It is not pleasant to discover what 
an unlucky beggar I am. I always thought 
the contrary before, and was rather proud of 
it, especially of never having had a love 
trouble in my life. But I did come to Hart- 
ford to look* not for a wife, but for my wife. 
I hoped to find her and take her home with 
me. Perhaps I counted a litfle on my happy 
star, but more on a loyal, honest ‘wish to be 
happy with her and make her happy.” * 

Dorothy lisfened, sbftly waving her white 
fluffy fan, and taking in his every look and 
movement. 

“ To hear you talk,” she said, “one might 
believe you had been on this search for years. 
America is rather big, you know.” 

“ So I thought three days ago. But now 
it isn’t a country or a 'state, or/jven a town, to 
lie : it is all one house, this house where my 
destiny was to be determined. If you knew 
what I felt the very first look you gave me — 
not a thunder - clap, as sudden, but so 
beautiful, so sweet ! Don’t you know what it 
is when one instrument sounds a single note, 
then the next instrument another, and so on, 
monotones merging into a grand, mysterious 
harmony ? It was like that, but I was 
ashamed of it because — because I thought 
you were. But it didn’t spoil the harmony ; 
you saw I couldn’t go, didn’t you ? ” 

“Oh, you would have gone fast enough if 
1 hadn’t kept you by talking to you.” 

“ Yes, you kept me by talking, to mv 
misfortune. I felt into the trap ; I f was 
blind, yet I saw you. 1 told you all my 
secrets, too. You know my plan of cam- 
paign. How you must have laughed at me 
when 1 was gone ! But you know all about 
me ; there is no taking you in. You know 1 
came here to marry you or some rich girl, 
and you know why I dare not say now I t love 
you.” 

She made a little face ; to her he seamed 
to have said nothing else for the last half- 
hour. lie understood what she was thinking, 
and went on. 

' “ Perhaps I have said too much ; but in a 
few minutes I shall be gone, and it is just a 
little comfort to put up an epitaph over my 
buried happiness.” 

“The dead rise,” she said, .“and more 
especially the living. It won’t be long before 
we hear you are alive again : in' France, you 
know, where there is so much vitality.” 

“All right,” said Resal, “thajtV enough 
about me. What is there to prove that I 
haven’t been telling you one lie after another 
all this evening ? Fortune-hunters must, 
you know. Isn’t it a pity some fellow like 
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Edison cannot invent a little pocket love- 
tester, like the milk thing, you know ? Now, 
it’s so easy for a fellow like me to tell a pack 
of lies. Hut, after all, it might be just a little 
dull if it were mechanically tested, for at any 
rate now nothing and no one can rob a poor 
devil of the one great joy of saying, ‘ 1 love 
you.* But it is over now. There are your 
father and the minister. Dear old minister, 
I am more grateful to him than I can say.” 

“I think you ought to thank we” said 
Dorothy. “ I asked him, you know. I 
thought you might like a little explanation 
with the 4 monster ! ’ ” 

“Ah,” he cried, “how beautiful, how dear 
you*are ! How can you think I shall forget? 
Think what you please of me, but of one 
thing be sure, I wouldn’t marry an American 
girl now for the whole world.” 

“ I haven’t the whole jvorld,” she said, 

smiling ; “ I can* only offer you ” * 

“ What ? ” he said, with a strange thrill of 
expectation. 

“ Myself ! ” 


It was not till two months later that he 
made his voyage to Europe on the Tourraine , 
and then not alone. It was on the evening 
of his wedding day that the Yieomte de 
Resal embarked with his bride. They were 
in their cabin, large, well-fitted as a honey- 
moon cabin should be, and Mine, de Resal 
said to her husband : - ■ 

“ By the way, I have a /on is of yours in 
my pocket. You gave it to a poor cook to 
bribe her not to get you into difficulties with 
a monster you were terribly afraid of. But 
she didn't manage it well, and so you must 
have back your money, 'lake it, please.” 

“ Dearest,’’ he said, “1 shall always keep 
it.” 

“ Perhaps you had better, for if you try to 
spend it, you might get into trouble. It is 
hollow. See ! ” 

She touched a spring, and the coin flew 
open, to reveal within a lovely miniature of 
herself. 

“ Come,” said Max, “ come, beloved 
‘ monster,’ and let me thank you ! ”, 




WAS a little taken aback I »v Mr. 
Sweedlepipe’s appearance, lull la- 
wns more taken aback at. some- 
tiling; he perceived over luv shoul- 
der. I turned, and saw 
Kgyptinn again, with his coffee-pot 
bubbling awav as comfortably as ever. 

“ 11a : " he ex- 
claimed, “I've 
frightened him l 
always l'righteji bar- 
bers.” Indeed, his 
heard protruded 
from' his chin in a 
solid black block, 
like a lot;. “ I have 
been getting a little 
water in my hat - 
the i.eolfee was all 
boiling away,” he 
went on. “ Come 
and see these rab 
bits, since you seem 
so anxious about 
them.” 

Now, I was not 
anxious about 
rabbits. 1 hadn't 
even thought of 
rabbits for a single 
moment. Neverthe- 
less, now that I 
looked about me, I 
perceived not only 
that Poll Sweedle- 
pipe had vanished 


which wa perhaps natural in the circum- 
stances --bn: that where l had been inspect- 
ing ravens m«d torn tits, rabbit-pens covered 
the l Kindle- md in the distance there were 
visible ollu - pens, full of pigeons, by this 
time I had ;town used, to sudden changes 
of this sor. and was less startled than 
might have been 
expected. 

** Ideals in rab- 
bit breeding are, not 
high,” said the 
brown man. “A 
lump of meat with 
two ears is what is 
wauled, and we aim 
at that. We don't 
want intelligence, 
or [joints, or any 
such blemishes as 
those. Just imagine 
a Flemish (bant 
with points ! He's 
round everywhere 
■ anything like a 
point would be- 
token starvation. 
Look r.t the best 

of ’em here here 

he is, a shapeless 
lump, squashed 
against the sides of 
the pen at each end, 
motionless, mind- 
less, and gasping 
with fat. He was 
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and happy and proud, in- 
deed, is Ik* who can show 
4ft. of ear to each rabbit, 
2 ft . on each side. But 
even here we mustn't for- 
get lumpincss. Sometimes 
there is a tie in tnc matter 
of length of ears, and then 
1 u m p i n e s s , , d y m p i ih* s s, 
weight, and sffipidity score 
again, bumpiness always 
helps a rabbit here, whether 
it be an old 1 hitch (not for 
sale) such as Mr. Chevalier 
might enter, a blemish 
(iiant, a bop, an Angora, 
or a Belgian Hare. A 


so big and formless, and such a fool, that 
the judges gave him first prize without a 
moment s hesitation. 'There's scarce a rabbit 
in the section that nnvbodv can conscien 
tiously accuse of anything distantly resem- 
bling meaning or expression in the face. 
Terhaps the chief Flemish Ciantess first and 
special in the doe ('lass looks a trille super- 
riiious, but if the judges see it, .1 beliexe 
she'll be disqualified even now. 

“ Yes,” he proceeded, altera pause, k ‘ lumpi- 
uess is the grace we chiefly cultivaie, hut in 
the lops we go for ears. Some hake their 
rabbits over stoves till they melt down into 
long ears, like a candle guttering. Others go 
about among the creatures pulling ears, like 
an # enraged knife-grinder among naughty boys. 
Still others glue the ends of the ears together, 
so that the animal falls over them and 
stretches them that way : and quite a number 
strap the ears down to discourage stillness. 
With one dodge and another they produce 
ears that hang and drag about in the dirt, 




Till-: OI.IJ DUTCH.” 


Belgian Hare, as you know, is so 
called because it is not a hare.” 

I well understood tin* system of 
contrary nomenclature, and I 
hastened to agree with the brown 
man's hvpothesis. W hen I was a 
small hoy at school it was the dis- 
respectful custom* of ill.- behaved 
schoolfellows to call me “ Bunny.” 
I reflected \hal this \fas doubtless 
because of my entire uiilikeness to 
a rabbit : and i’have been assured 
that every school possesses at least 
one boy thus styled, whether from 
the "same reason or not I cannot 
guess. As these thoughts passed in 
my mind, I noticed that the brown 
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man laughed very heartily to 
himself, and as he had already 
given testimony of under- 
standing my thoughts before 
I expressed them, I felt un- 
easy. } 

. “ Ah/ well, never mind/’ 

he said. “As I have said, 
rabbits 'h.avQ a way of being 
soft, stuprft, and fat; you’re 
not fat any way. None of 
the Flemish Giant about you, 
Bunny. No, no.. Don’t be 
offended. Look what a tri- 
umph of breeding it* would 
be if we could prove that 
you were evoluted by selec- 


M 


tions from rabbits ! Such things are being 
done, as I have told you, with dogs and 


SO fowls and so on, but not wit 

rabbits. We couldn’t hop 
^ to breed the Flemish Giar 

out into anything more intell 
gent than a pillow, I’m sun 
\ 4 By the way, that’s an ide 

J I’ll make a note of. Even 

\ pillow would «be somethir 

useful, and a variation c 
the usual lump of metre wit 
* a pair <yf edrs. I’ll suggest i 
\ We’ve had pens and pens » 

squabby lumps of meat lor 
V j enough ; we might try a litt 

I bed-furniture for a change.” 

We had passed most of tl 
pen -loads of rabbits, an 
were among tl\e pigeons. T1 
brown man poked his lor 
fingers, and sometimes a lea< 
pencil, into the pens to make the poute 
pout, the fantails fan, the trumpete 
trumpet, the drur 
mers drum, th 
laughers laugh, ar 
the tumblers 1 
tumble, as well ; 
the confined spa< 
would permit. 

“ Here they are 
\ he said, and he r: 

\ over their nanv 

\ \ \\ \ bewilderingly. “ Ar 

. \ \ \ \ \ V each sort is of mat 

\ \ | \ I As classes, according 

\ I 1 1 (/) colour, as Whit 

0/^ Chequer, Yello 
Red, Black, Blu 
l ') pied, Black - pie 

— s Red -pied, Ligl 

Mottle, Dark Mott! 
Dun, Silver, ‘At 
Colour, Every Colour, and All Qth 
(Colours. Indeed, the only sort of pige< 
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for which there is 
not a separate class 
is the Common or 
House - top, which 
hangs about stables 
and such places, 
very knowing and 
in-toed. True, 
there is a class for 
‘Any Other Variety, 5 
* but tte is usually of 
Every other variety, 
with a cross or two 
of no variety at all 
thrown in. but 
never mind him. 
The great swell 
* here is the Pouter 
— when he is a 


COMMON OK HOUSK-TOl*. swell. Some pouters 

here arc seedy 
creatures- -slack-winded, weedy, and, worse 
than all, pigeon-toed. This sort of pigeon 
must never have pigeon-toes. The real swell 
is the pouter who does swell and keep out 
his toes. Observe his Deportment ! Mr. 
Turveydrop himself might take lessons from 

him. Indeed, 
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that is P'e di- 
r e c t i o n in 
which we are 
breeding. The 
pigeons gener- 
ally are fairly 
promising for 
human de- 
velopment, and 
the pouters are 
doing Well in 
the Turvey- 
drop depart- 
ment. The talk 
which you may 
have heard of 
d e ve 1 o p i n g 
Homers into 
epic poets is* a 
mere hoax, 
founded on a 
miserable pun. 
Still, the Ho- 
mer is an in- 
telligent bird, 

I assure you, 
a capital bird 
of business. 
Ever buy one ? 
It’s wonderful 
how often some 
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people sell ’em. Wonderful. I know a 
man that sold one every djiy for three 
weeks, each time to a different customer, 
and it Hew back from the last customer all 
right and regular as clockwork the >»next 
day. Small profits but quick returns was that 
man’s guiding 
principle. Rare 
birds of busi- 
ness, Homers. 

“ Some of 
our pouters are 
breeding into 
birds of busi- 
n e s- s , loo, 
though of a dif- 
ferent sort. We 
are hoping for 
financiers out 
of some of 
them. They’re 
rudimentary as 
yet, of course ; 

haven’t even - , ^ 

pockets yet, | lnl®lWl £ o 
nor hands to 
put into other 
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>eople’s. But you can sec the beginnings 
ust about judging time. Observe the pouter 
well and strut and swagger ! ‘ I've got 

omething oit, I tell you !’ the pouter seems 
o say, with mysterious importance. ‘ Big 
chemes, my boy ! There’s big money 
:ommg my way soon ! ’ Then the judge 
;oes by without so much as a second 
ook at him, and down goes the swelling 
:rop, and the tail, and the swagger at once, 
ind you have the 
2\iJ failure, sunken 
ind sneaking, to the 
ife. They’re quite 
Droficient in the 
vhole business now 
n regard to show- 
Drizes, and the next 
step will be to trans- 
fer the* interest to 
imited companies, 

Dreed off a little more 
ail, and develop a 
:hick watch-chain. A 
few pouters who have 
no great aptitude for 
finance, we shall cul- 
tivate with a view 
to supplying the 


demand for beadles, butlers, and police- 
men. Imagine the gorgeous, swelling 
importance of the pouter policeman ap- 
pealed to by a lost * squeaker 9 of the 



common house-top variety who has tried 
to fly too soon ! And perceive him at the 
door of the British Museum ordering the 
swarm of house-toppers there to ' move on ’ ! 
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To say nothing of his swelling rage at being 
cut out in the affections of the neat 
housemaid (bred up from the short-faced 
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the high wages 
they want when 
you’ve found ’em. 

Well, here we 
shall be able to 
supply ’em in large 
numbers cheap, 
and all their food 
will be a little 
corn ! Just imagine 
what would hap- 
pen if you at- 
tempted to board 
Mary Jane on a 
handful of corn 
every day ! ” 

I couldn’t im- 
agine anything so 
terrible. But 1 niK 

remembered what 

the brown man had told me about getting 
life-gilardsmen from game fowl and grenadiers 
from houdans, and wondered what sort of 
chicken-hearted, pigeon - livered army we 
should have when the anticipated evolutions 
should have been effected. 



nimbler) by the big dragoon, which some “ Then,” the brown man went on, “ the 
people nowadays call the dragon. He perky Turbit will develop into the mannish 


is called a dragoon already, but 
we must carry the development a 
bit further before he can actually 
enlist. But there’ll be money in 
it then, I tell' you, and money in 
the tumbler - housemaid notion. 
Everybody knows what a difficulty 
here is in finding good servants, and 
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young woman, who will wear waistcoats and^| 
ties, ride anything, iron or flesh* play at footj| 
ball, join clubs, and lecture. Though, to b|| 
sure,” he added, thoughtfully, “ there wong* 
be much profit in that, as a commercial 
speculation. Nobody would be anxious t<0| 
pay •much for the specimens. And as for } 
the carrier,” he went on, energetically, “ the ' 
sooner we stop 'his development the better 
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for the cause of temperance, which I 
to some extent represent.” 

I remembered the coffee-pot, and 
had no- doubt the brown gentleman 
meant that that was the symbol of his 
principles. 

“The carriers,” he went on, “aie 
disgraceful enough already. Look at 
those noses and those awful eyes ! 

No wonder that carriers are almost the 
only pigeons that can’t carry a message ! Do 
they look capable of anything at all but drink?” 

I admitted that they didn’t, and the brown 
man proceeded : — 

“ Tm afraid we haven’t much prospect of 
any other very useful developments,” he said. 
“The rest are likely to be 
mora of the ornamental and 
fancy-dress ball type. We 
once thought the Jacobin 
would take to the church 
and join a brotherhood, as 
his name seems to indicate, 
but there seems no chance 
Df that now. The likeli- 
hood (m>pun) points rather 
to stage than to church. 

The Jacobin *goes in for all 
sorts of vanities ip colour 
(ind deportment, and prob- 
ably the cape and sword 
jjrama (with the help of a 
few fantails) is what they 
tfill end in.” 

Suddenly my guide 


stopped, tapped me on the chest, and asked : 
“ Now, isn’t there something you feel to be 
missing among these pigeons ?” 

I thought of the crust necessary to com- 
plete pigeon-pie, but this seemed frivolous, 
so I said thefe wasn’t. 

“There is something,” he said, “and it 



isn’t an exhibition of pigeon’s-milk either . 1 It 
is an extra class with special prizes — a special 
class for Andree pigeons. You know the 
Andree pigeon, of course. Most celebrated 
variety; found in large numbers all over the 
northern hemisphere by sailors and other 
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persons. Has invariably arrived direct from 
Herr Andree at the North Pole, and bears a 
mysterious inscription somewhere, such as 
‘ Katz. U.R. 1 A.S.S/ Why was there no 
separate class for them ? ” 

J couldn’t imagine. It 
seemed altogether an over- 
sight to overlook so nu- 
merous and important a 
section of the pigeon 
tribe. 

“ I know the reason,” 
my friend went on. “ It’s 
very simple. 'There isn’t 
room in the’ Crystal Palace 
for half of ’em ! ” 

'/his certainly seemed 
the most probable explana- 
tion ; and I could think 
of no building in London 
or near it that could 


possibly accommodate the multitude in 
question. 

“ No,” said the brown man, “ tl\e Andree 
pigeoifs apart, the show’s pretty complete. But 
I do wish the rabbit fanciers 
would go in for something 
a little more inspiring than 
lumps of meat with ears to 
catch hold of. Why can’t 
they take a hint from the 
pigeons, now, and breed a 
pouter rabbit for instance? 
'There would be something 
to see then. Or a fantail. 
Or a military rabbit, such as 
a dragoon, or. a trumpeter, 
or a drummer. 'They’ve done 
all these in pigeons, why 
not in rabbits ? But, fto — 
Pm afraid they’re too much 
attached to lumpiness.” 



(To be continued .) 




MERE was once a land as these forests with his army, the King carAe at 
black as night, for it had length to a miserable hut. He entered, and 

never seen the sun. The saw a middle-aged man seated at a table, 

inhabitants would have fled, reading from a large book that lay open 
leaving the land to owls and before him. When the King bowed, he rose 
bats, had not the King pos- and courteously returned the salutation. He 
sessed a horse with a sun on its forehead, was tall of stature, his features were thought- 

To ^enable his subjects to dwell in this dark ful, and his glance piercing ; indeed', his 

and dreary region, the King caused his horse whole appearance proclaimed him a *scer, 
to be led daily through the country, for and no ordinary man. 

wherever this wonderful horse went, the land “ I was reading of you,” said he. “ You 
on all sides was bathed in light ; but when it seek the Sun Horse. Do not trouble further, 
had passed, thick darkness hurried back to /on cannot regain it. R<My oh me. I will 
resume its sway. find it for you. Return home with your 

One day the Sun Horse disappeared, and army. You are needed there ; only leave me 
darkness deeper* than night covered the land, one of your warriors as servant.” 

Discontent and terror spread among the “So be it, oh Unknown,” , replied the 

people ; wrfht pressed them sore, for they monarch. “ Rich’ly will I reward you if you 
could work at nothing, earn nothing; and soon restore my Sun Horse.” 
dreadful disorder arose. The King grew “ I require no reward,” rejoined the Seer, 

alarmed, and to avert the threatened danger “ Now leave me to make preparations for my 
set forth with his army to seek the Sun Horse, journey.” * ■: 

Arrived at the borders of his kingdofti, the So the King departed with his army,- leaving 
King entered vast forests, the ■' growth of only one warrior behind. The Seer returned 
thousands of years. Journeying through to his book, and read far into the night. 
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Next morning he departed with his servant. 
The way was long; they travelled through 
six countries, and still had further to go. 
Passing through the seventh country, they 
came to a stately palace ; here ^they halted. 
Three valiant brothers ruled this land, and 
had as wives three sisters, whose mother was 
a wicked witcfa, named Striga. Then the 
Seer addressed his servant : — 

“Regain here, # whilst I enter the palace 
and ascertain if 


Taking again the form of a green bird, he 
flew to the window of the second Queen, and 
knocked until she opened it. Directly she 
let him in, he perched on her snow-white 
hand, and from thence flew to her shoulder, 
where he rested, looking confidingly* into her 
eyes. 

14 Alas! ” she cried, “alas! that my husband 
is from home. He would have ‘delighted in 
you, beauteous bird. However, he will return 
to-morrow even- 


the Kings are at 
home; they stole 
the horse. The 
youngest rides it.” 

Saying this, he 
changed himself 
into a green b?rd, 
flew to the win- 
dow of the eldest 
Queen, and flut- 
tered and knocked 
with his beak 
against the glass, 
until she let him 
in. His great 
beauty and sweet, 
caressing ways 
delighted her, and 
she rejoiced like 
a child. 

“ What a pity 
my husband is 
absent. This 
beauteous bird 
would have 
pleased him. 
Still he returns 
to-night ; he has 
only ridden forth 
to review a third 
part of the land.” 

Thus spake the 
Queen, caressing 
the gentle bird. 



ing; he has but 
•gone to review 
two-thirds of the 
kingdom.” 

At this moment 
Striga entered, 
crying : “ Strangle 
that accursed 
thing — strangle it 
this moment ; it 
will co*ver you 
with blood ! ” 

“ That is im- 
possible, mother,” 
replied the Queen. 
“ He is so gentle.” 

“ The gentle- 
ness is feigned ! ” 
screamed Striga, 
trying to seize the 
bird. But the 
Seer, as before, 
changed himself 
into a man, and 
disappeared. 

After a fame, 
the *Seer flew as 
a green bird to 
the window of the 
youngest Queen. 
On her opening 
it, he perched on 
her white hand, 
and caressed her 


Suddenly,, olc^ * “strangle it 

Striga entered the * 
room, and, perceiving the bird, cried : 

“ Strangle the accursed bird ; he will cover 
you with blood ! ” 

“ Cover rae with blood ? Nonsense ! See 
how innocent, how loving he is,” replied the 
Queen. 

But Striga cried : “ Deceptive innocence ! 
Give him here instantly, that I may strangle 
him ! ” j 

She sprang forward, but the bird prudently 
changed into a man, and was out of the room 
and out of sight in a moment. 


this foment ! " so prettily that 

she felt quite a 

childish delight in playing with him. 

“ It is a thousand pities that my lord is 
absent,” cried the young Qu?en in* her joy.;| 
“This sweet little bird would tyave P leas ^S. 
him as much as' it does me. Still, he is s uj| H 
to return the evening after. next, when he haif| 
reviewed the whole land.” 

But even as she spoke old Striga rushed^ 
excitedly into the room. 

‘‘Strangle that - accursed bird ! ” she died, 
whilst still in the doorway. “Strangle it, I ; 
say ; it will cover you with blood ! ” 
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“ Cover me with blood, mother? Im- 
possible ! Look. See how innocent, how 
beautiful it is,” replied the Queen. But 
Striga stretched forth her withered hands, 
exclaiming : — 

“ Delhsive innocence ! Give it me this 
moment, that I may strangle it ! ” 

But ere she could seize him the Seer 
changed into a man and vanished. 

Having gained the required information, 
the Seer returned to his servant, whom he 
ordered to purchase provisions for three days 
and then follow him to the forest. I Iis servant 
having joined him, the two proceeded to the 
bridge over which the* three Kings must pass. 
Here they waited. 

Towards evening the sound of* horse’s feet 
was heard on the bridge. The eldest King 
was returning. In cross- 
ing, his horse stumbled 
over a beam. 

“ To the gallows with 
the good - for - nothing 
who made this bridge ! * 
exclaimed the enraged 
King. 

Then the Seer sprang 
forth, and threw himself 
on the King, crying : — 

How dare you curse 
an innocent man ! ” 

They drew their 
swords, but the King 
was no match for the 
Seer, and after a short 
struggle he fell lifeless 
to# the ground. The 
Seer bound, the King 
on his horse, and sent 
the animal home with 
its dead master. 

Then concealing him- 
self beneath the bridge 
he waited the coming 
of the second King. 

He came the next 
evening, and seeing the 
blood - stains on the 
bridge, exclaimed : — 

“ Someone •has been 
slain here ! What 
scoundreThas dared 
usurp my kingly office? ” 

“How dare you thus revile me?” cried 
the Seer, throwing himself on the King, his 
drawn sword in his hand. “You are a child 
of death.” 

The King defended himself bravely, but 
in vain ; after a short struggle he fell by the 


sword of his mighty antagonist. The Seer 
bound the corpse on the horse and sent the 
animal home ; then, again concealing himself, 
he awaited the arrival of the third brother. 

The third evening, at sunset, the youngest 
King approached the bridge, riding the Sun 
Horse. He rode fast, for he was late. 
Noticing the red blood on ^he ground he 
halted, exclaiming : — ® 

“ Some wretch has presumed to jnatch a 
victim from nfy kingl/arm ! ” . # 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the Seer 
rushed at him with drawn sword. 

“Good !” said the King, and drawing his 
sword he defended himself manfully. 

They fought long and furiously, until at 
length their swords broke. . Then the Seer 


“With swords we can strive no longer. 
Now listen to me* We will become wheels, 
and roll down yonder mountain;: The 
wheel that breaks is vanquished.” 

“ Agreed. I will be a waggon-wheel. Be 
you any other wheel you like,” said the King. 


spoke : — 



THE SEER Kl’SHED AT HIM WITH DRAWN SWORI)." 
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“ Not so/’ replied the cunning Seer. “ You 
can be any wheel you like, but 1 will be the 
uaggon- wheel.” 

The King consenting, they ascended the 
mountain. 'There they changed into wheels. 

I Hit as they rolled down the stee^i incline 
the waggon-wheel crashed against the other 
wheel, and brokfc it. The waggon-wheel 
then became* the Seer, and cried, joyfully : 

“ You are^lost ! 'The victory is mine ! ” 

“Not so fa$t,>my frienti !” said the King, 
and he stood in his own shape before the 
Scot. “You have only broken my linger. 
Xow T have a suggestion. We will be 
flames, and the flame that consumes the 
other is the victor. I will be a red flame, 
you can be a white one/’ 

“No, no,” replied the Seer ; “you can be 
a white flame, l will be a red flame.” 

'The King again consenting, they placed 
themselves on the road to the bridge and 
began to burn each other pitilessly, but with- 
out result. 'Then a white-haired old beggar 
passed by. Seeing him, the white flame 
cried : 

“Old man, bring water, and pour it on the 
red flame. I will give you a penny for your 
trouble.” 

But the red flame said : “ 1 will give you a 
ducat if you pour water on this white, 
flame.” 

'The beggar naturally preferred the ducat 
to the penny ; he brought water and poured 
it on yie white flame. Thus the King died. 
'The red flame now became the Seer ; he 
mounted the Sun Horse and, after thanking 
the beggar for his help, rode away, followed 
by bis servant. 

Deep was the sorrow in the palace at* the* 
death of the royal brothers. 'The walls were 
hung with black, and loud wailing resounded 
througn the building. Striga moved rest- 
lessly Ifrom room to room. Suddenly she 
stopped, stamped her foot on the ground, 
shook her fist, and rolled her glittering eye ; 
then, mounting a broomstick, -she seized her 
three daughters under her arm, and, hey/ 
presto ! they were in the air. 

The Seer and his servant travelled fast, for 
they feared Striga ’s revenge. 'They passed 
through gloonxy forests, crossed barren heaths, 
and had already accomplished a good part of 
their journey. But, alas ! Jtheir provisions 
were exhausted. Hunger tormented them, 
and they could And nothing with which to 
still its pangs. # 

At length they came to a tree laden 
with apples of rosy hue, whose Weight bore 
the wide spreading branches to the ground. 

v 9 i. xv -ep. 


“ Heaven, be praised ! " cxclaime l the ser- 
vant, hastening to the tree. 

“Stay!” cried the Seer. “ Pin k not the 
hint ! ” Then drawing his sword he smote 
the tree, and forth gushed a stream of red 
blood. “It would have been death to* have 
eaten those apples,” said he; “that tree 
was the eldest Queen. Her mother placed 
her there to hurry us out of the world ! ” 
Though vexed at the disappointment, the 
servant was glad his life had been saved, and 
he followed the Seer in tin* hope of soon 
finding other refreshment. . 

It was not long ere a stream of clear fresh 
water crossed their path. • 

“ Well,” said the servant, “ if there is 
nothing solid, to be had, we can at least 
drink, and cheat our hunger.” 

“Drink not!” exclaimed the Seer, dis- 
mounting, and smiting the stream with his 
sword. Immediately the sparkling water was 
darkened 1 by blood red waves. “'That* was 
the second Queen,” said the Seer, “ placed 
there by her mother for our destruction.” 

'The servant thanked him for the timely 
warning, and, in spite of thirst and hunger, 
followed him without a murmur whither he 
would. 

Presently they came to a birsh covered 
with beautiful red roses that filled the air 
with their fragrance. 

“ What beautiful roses ! ” exclaimed the 
servant. “ 1 will pluck some, and refresh 
mvself with their sweet perfume.”, 

“(lather not the roses!” said the Seer, 
thrusting his sword deep into the stem of the 
tree. Immediately a stream of blood issued 
from the wound. “ That was the youngest 
Queen,” continued the Seer; “her mother 
planted her there, hoping to destroy us 
through the beauty of the roses.” 

After journeying for some time, the Se^r 
said : 

“Our worst danger rs over, for we have 
passed Striga’s dominions. Still, great 
caution is necessary, for she will surely seek 
the aid of other powers.” And even as he 
spoke, a boy came along carrying a thorny 
stick. Creeping beneath the Sun Horse, he 
pricked it with his stick. Tht> next moment 
the; Seer lay on the ground, and the boy, who 
had mounted the animal, was galloping away 
swift as an arrow. “Did I .not say so?'' 
exclaimed the Seer. 

“ What boy was that ? ” asked the servant. 
“ Who could have suspected such a trick ? 
Let us Vy to overtake him.” • 

“ Nay,” replied the Seer, “ I will overtake 
him alone. You must return to the borders 
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yonder sea is an enormous 
poplar ; on the top of this 
poplar is a castle ; in this 
castle dwells princess. 
This princess I desire for 
my wile. Many efforts 
have been made to gain 
possession of her, but in 
vain. Bring her’, to me, 
anil 1 # will re wra rd you 
handsomely ; • fail, and it 
will be the worse for you.” 

“ 'The lord commands, 
the servant must perform, 
or at least try,” replied the 
Seer. 

Procuring a boat, he filled 
it ’ with ribbons and stuffs 
of divers colours, and sailed, 
disguised as a merchant, to 
the castle on the summit of 
the poplar. 

Arrived at the tree, he 
hung out the most beautiful 
of his wares, so that they 
could be seen from the 
castle. They soon attracted 
the attention of the Prin- 
cess. 


.A 

“ •'Ml riM. I 111-, s I MAM.’ 

of your own country. I shall be there to 
meet you.” 

Taking the form of an ordinary traveller, 
the Seer hastened after the little magician, 
and soon came up with him. 

“ Whence came you, my friend ?'* said the 
Magician, looking round. 

“ From the far distance.” 

“ And whither go you ? ” 

“ I seek service.” 

“You seek service? ('an you tend 
horses ? ” 

“ Very well, indeed.” 

‘‘Then come with me and tend this horse. 

I will' pay youVell.” 

And tl\us the Seer became the Magician's 
servant. 

Arrived at the Magicians home, the Seer 
tended the Sun Horse so carefully that his 
master was well satisfied ; but it vexed the 
Seer that, owing to the Magician’s c art, he 
cfmld find no opportunity of escaping with it. 

One day the Magician called his servant. 

“Listen!” said he. “In the midst of 


“(io down to yonder 
boat,” said she, addressing 
her handmaiden, “and see 
if you cannot purchase 
some of those beautiful 
ribbons and stuffs.” 

The maid obeyed. 

“ 1 sell nothing,” said the merchant, 

“unless the Princess comes herself to 

choose.” 

The maiden repeated the merchant’s words. 
The Princess came, turned over the beautiful 
merchandise, and chose and bargained, never 
noticing that the boat had been pushed off, 
and was sailing towards the shore. It was 
only when, her business ended, she turned to 
leave the boat, that she discovered what had 
happened. ’ 

“ 1 know where we are going,” said she. 
“ You are taking me to the wicked Magician. 
Now may Heaven have mercy on me ! ” 

When the Seer found the Princess did not 
wish to marry the Magician, he conversed 
with her softly, 1 and said that if she would 
ascertain wherein the Magician’s strength lay, 
and confide the ‘secret to him, he* would help 
her to obtain her liberty. 1 . 

When the Seer returned with the Princess 
the Magician was delighted, and when she 
appeared to return his love, he was beside 
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himself with joy. He would have given her 
everything, done anything to please her. 
What wonder, then, that he confided to her 
the secret of his great strength. 

“ In yonder forest,” said he, “stands a great 
tree. Beneath this tree a stag feeds, in this 
stag is a duck* in the duck a golden egg, and 
in this egg is my strength, for there, my love, 
is in>*heart.” 

Tha Princess at oijee repeated this secret 
to the Seer. 


the Princess, the Seer mounted the Sun 
Horse and hastened with it to the King to 
whom it belonged. 

He had to travel over a great part of the 
world ere he reached the borders of# the dark 
kingdom and met the servant he had sent on 
before him. As he crossed the borders the 
rays from the Sun Horse shone forth, 
illuminating the land that had so long been 
veiled in impenetrable gloom, and rejoicing 

the hearts of 


Then the 
*Seer took bow 
and arrow, has- 
tened to the 
forest, and 
found the tree 
with the stag 
feeding be- 
n e a t h . H e 
shot an arrow, 
and the stag 
fell to the earth. 
Springing for- 
ward he took 
the duck out of 
the stag, and 
the egg out of 
the duck. He 
broke the egg, 
and the Magi- 
cian’s strength 
was gone for 
ew ; it had 
passed to the 
Seer, leaving 
t h e o n c e 
mighty Magi- 
cian weak and 
helpless as a 
chikl. Then, 
having freed 



the distressed 
i n habitants. 
E v e r y t h ing 
lived again; 
the fields 
laughed in their 
spring dress, 
and the people 
hastened from 
all parts to 
thank their 
kind benefac- 
tor. The King 
knew not how 
to reward him, 
but offered him 
the half of his 
kingdom. But 
the Seer re- 
fused. 

<k I desire no 
reward, ” said 
lie, “ least of 
all do I desire 
the half of#your 
kingdom. Be 
you King and 
reign, as is 
meet. I will 
returf) to # my 
solitary hut.” 
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A WON UK K R T I, KSCAPK. 

It may l>e doubted whither anything makes such 
fascinating reading as the story of how pii*oners in 
some impregnable fortress contrive to make their 
escape in spite of massive stone walls i oft . thick, 
steel holts and * ponderous locks, and ever- vigilant 
sentinels with loaded rifles. The patience exercised 
through months, and even years, ofsur- 
rej thfous labour, the almost incredible 
inge. aity in providing tools with which 
to work, the * all but insuperalJe 
obstacles to be overcome — all these 
and many other thrilling details, such 
as we read of in the story of Huron 
Treiijk, combine to enchain our interest 
and our sympathies on behalf of the 
liberty-loving prisoners. The first of 
the pictures here given is a view of the 
interior of the dungeon in which Colonel 
Moulin, and Captains dc Krotte, Cirod, 
and d’Hauleroche, lour distinguished 
French officers, were confined for 
eleven months and fourteen days, at 
the end of which they effected their 
escape by .working 41 passage through 
the walls of their dungeon w ith infinite 
.patience and t daring. The dungeon 
was excessively damp and dark, and 
received so little ligl;t that often the 
prisoners were obliged to have the 
candles lighted at midday. Their 
; food was brought to them every 
twenty- four hoars, and they were 
.by gfireat favour allowed to walk in 
':P t courtyard of the fori, once or 
? twice a week, surrounded by a 
J sergeant and si x men vvfth 


loaded* firelocks and 
fixed bay v lets. The 
second illustration is a 
viipv of Fort St#; Joux, 
in Fratichc, Comte, on 
the frontiers of Franco 
and Switzerland, out 
of which the above- 
mentioned officers 
effected their miracu- 
lous escape on the 27th 
of January, 1S05. When 
nearly a year had 
elapsed' they resolved 
to obtain their liberty, 
and succeeded at length 
in making a hole in 
their cell wall, which 
was 3ft. Gin. thick. 
Next came another 
wall 9ft. thick. After 
ten nights of awful 
anxiety and fatigue, 
the officers descended 
the almost perpendi- 
cular rock on which 
the fort stands. This 
lock, which is nearly 
7odft. in height, they negotiated safely by the help 
of a rope, made out of their own linen and bed- 
clothes. After having proceeded on foot to Neuf- 
chatel, they separated and journeyed to Vienna, 
and from thence set on their way to Kngland, 
where lliieo <>1 them arrived safely two morths 
after their escape. 
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A WON I >KR l'T I. “ OK AIN SLCkKR. by the way, we see tin.* apparatus at work at close 

The system of grain discharging shown in these quarters. 't he sucker is hard at work drawing 
two photos, has been the means of sa\ing a vast deal up the grain seen on the ground. 

of time, labour, and waste of material. The 

old method was by cianes and buckets. It 
was Mr. Duckham, the engineer to the Mill- 
wall Dock Company, who hit upon the idea 
for drawing the grain from the hold of the 
ship by suction through flexible pipes. In 
the “ Mark Lane,'’ the machine used at the 
Mill wall Docks, there are six vacuum 
chambers, through which the air is drawn 
otf by pumps, and the grain itself sucked 
into the chambers through t ho flexible pipes 
which communicate with the hold of the 
ship. beneath each chamber is a rocking 
air-lock, through which the grain automatic- 
ally discharges itself into an open hopper, 
whence it is weighed and delivered, either 
loose or in sacks, into the lighters alongside 
the fliaehine. The “ Mark Laney* which 
is se$n in the fust photo., can transfer 
wheat at the rate of ninety tons per hour. 

The “ Hallie,” a similar machine at the 
Victoria Docks, has doubled this record. 

There are many other advantages in this 
system of discharging grain as though it 
were liquid. The pipe seeti in the second 
photo, is only a small inlet into the hold of 
the ship, so that there is little damage 
through rain, and the work can be carried 
on in all weathers. Then, again, although 
grain is usually placed below' other cargoes, 
the pipe gets to it all the same, and the 
unloading of other cargoes can, go on sim- 
ultaneously. It will be seen that the end 
pipe is encircled by a jacket of steel. It 
was by means of this jacket that* the inventor 
solved the difficulty of preventing the pipe 
from getting clogged. We are indebted 
for the two photographs and information 
to Mr. 10. T. Slater, of 6, rump Court, 

Temple, 10. C. In the second photograph, 
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certainly afford most 
valuable assistance to 
the young couple in 
furnishing their cot 
tage. A person called a 
“ bidder is appointed 
to visit the houses of 
friends. In the event, 
however, of this func- 
tionary (Reclining the 
task, notices toe sent 
out, such as, the one 
reproduced below, 
for whiVh we are 
indebted to Miss 
1 lamillon, of “ The 
Crossways," Bromley, 
Kent. Kike many 
other interesting old 
customs tins, too, is 
falling into desue- 
tude*; possibly, in this 
case, because of the 
ol>\ ions thanklessness 
of the task which 
the “ bidder ” is set, 
or sets himself to do. 


A STUAXGK la >1 l.KK 
r.\ PI OsilO.N. 

We are indebted Ibr this in- 
teresting photo, to Mr. h'lank 
K. \V.‘ ‘Harnett, of “The 
Kirs,’' Bears led, Maidstone. 
Koeomotive and other boiler 
explosions we remember to 
have seen depicted befoie, but 
this is the first time we have 
seen :i photo, of an exploded 
traction-engine. The engine 
seen in the jihoto. was u.»cd 
by a well-known local funner 
of Upchurch, a \illage about 
live guiles from Sittingbuiirne, 
in Kent, its own particular 
fm., don being *stcam- ploughing 
i)ii a large scale. 

"SOI.ICI riNC • WKDDIXt; 

F RESENTS. 

Throughout the neighbour- 
hood of t'armarlhen, and other 
parts of South Wales, the 
custom of Wedding “ Biddings v 
prevails. A “bidding" is an 
invitation sent out by a couple 
about to be married to their 
friends and neighbours to solicit 
their attendance, and their con- 
tribution.^ towards purchase 
of articles required by the 
young housekeepers on entering 
the matiimonial state. With 
every useful gift of tjiis nature 
is reejuired the name and 
address of the donor, and is 
regarded ns a debt to be repaid 
on a similar occasion when 
reqtfired. Needless to say, on 
some occasions the gifts brought 
forth at a“ bidding " represent a 
very fair amount of property, and 



tAnnrARTHON, NOV. 20, 1830. 

A.S we intend to enter the Matrimonial \ 
State , on Tuesday, the 7th Day of December 
next, we are 6ncoiirai?cd by our Friends to 
make a 11TDDING on the occasion, the 
same Day, at the Sign of the Three Salmons, i 
Water Street ; when and where the favour j 
of your good company is humbly solicited, 
and whatever donation you may be pleased 
to bestow onus then, will be received with 
gratitude, and repaid with punctuality, 
whenever called for on a similar occasion, 

By your humble Servants, 

ItOGER HANCOCK, 
JAVE DAVIES. 

‘ — J 

Tlic yonng Man’s F.itlier and Mother (Edward and Jane Hancock.) Dro- 
tlier and Sister (Joseph and Charlotte Hancock,) desire that all Gift* of the 
above Nature due to them, be returned to the yoang Man on the said day, 
and will be thankful together with his Uncle and Aunt (Thomas and Alary 
Hancock, Three Salmons,) for all favours granted. * 

Also, the young Woman’s Father and Mother (Daniel and Mary Davies,) 
and Brothers (Thomas, David, and John,) desire that all Gifts of the above 
Nature due to them, be returned to the young Woman on the above day, and 
will be thankful for ail favours granted. 

® .r . EVANS, PRINTER, CARMARTHEN. 
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A I'KODIClOrS 
IM'.k lOKMAXCK. 

( >nc frequently l ires of pin 
dibit's, We all knmv, and have 
I n*«*n I >i >re< 1 by, the small boy or 
girl who, having shown some 
precocity at his or her music 
lessons, is forthwith “ forced 
aloi)^ at tremendous pace by 
agct^s and impresarios in the 
ho;»e*thul big takings will roll in 
the moment the latest ‘^prodigy"* 
h is made his or h»*r bow before 
a St. James's Hall audience. 
Now a real prodigy is a being 
to inspire wonder, whether his 
p.niiriilar domain be music, 
painting, or any other of the arts, 
or e\en mere brute strength. 
Therefore, war have the more 
pleasure in Showing a direct 
i e p rod net ion from what may 
truly be termed the most pro- 
digious performance on record 

an absolutely faithful ropy of 
I hirer's masterpiece byathirteen- 
\en-old child. This monument 
of patience and technical skill is 
the work of the celebrated del- 
man engiavcr Johann Wiciix, 
when only thirteen yea is of age. 

It is a copy of the famous en- 
gra\ing of St. Jerome (by Albert 
Diner). This well-known work 
of Durei's, in its accurate ren- 
ileiing of detail and minute 
finish, has never been surpassed. 
()ne is, therefore, the more sur 
prised that -a boy only thirteen 
or, indeed, anyone of mnturcr 
a«p* and ability should have 



voluntarily undertaken the stupendous task of copy- 
ing it, and that such a remarkable icsull should 
hive been attained. The si/.e of the original is 
Sin. by loin., but our lcproilue! ion gives an evellrii! 
idea of this wonderful work. 


A STKKAM CIIOKKI) WITH MJTTKKCUES. 
Really’ it is something to be thankful fot that so 
many people photograph nowadays, from the Aplorer 
in untrodden countries to the humble member of a 
local field club. Photos, aic such an admirable record 
of the strange and curious 
in Nature and elsewhere. 

1 1 ere is a photo, showing a 
wonderfully extensive bed 
of the common water- 
buttercup ( ranunculus 
mjna(ifii). Ft will be seen 
in the photo, that the 
whole surface of the little 
stream is filled with one 
mass of flowers, growing 
so closely together and so 
densely luxuriant as alto- 
gether to liidv the water. 
And this extraordinary 
wealth oh flowers extends 
a considerable way past 
tlyj spectator in the fore- 
ground, and far beyond 
the little bridge in the dis- 
tance. This extraordinary,; 
view was taken last year 
in the parish of Witney, 
Oxfordshire, by the Rev. 
Arthur East, of Southleigh 
Vicarage, Witney. 
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HOUSE WRECKED BY A 
TREK* 

It is to Mr. C. I'.. Walm- 
sley, of Rydal Road, 
Ambleside, that we aie 
indebted for this photo. It 
shows a. 'fry interesting 
incident that happened 
during a severe gale in the 
Lake District about three 
years ago. Thr tree was 
growing only about twelve 
feet from the house, and 
had it been a few yards 
farther away the little cot- 
tage would certainly have 
been .cut in two. As it 
was, it was very badly 
smashed, the tree crashing 
in through the room in 
which the old lady slept, 
who appears in the dooi way. 



The accompanying photo, depicts the giant and 
“ hob-nob*” (or hoblJy-hor.se) of Salisbury, which have 
been used since the Reformation in city pageants and 
important processions. IJefore the days of policemen 
the citizens used to set the watch, accompanied by the 
giant and hobby-hors** in procession. rile frame ol 
the present giant is made of wicker, and lie is 
grotesquely robed in many colours. When carried in 
procession, the giant is moved by three men who 
walk«insidc of iiim, a fourth providing the motive 
power of the hobby-horse. Tile plu>lo..*was sent in 
by Mr. S. II. A. (ircer, of Wnldeniar, Sandown, 
Isle of Wight. 


CAU.IOKM’IIY EXTRAORDINARY. 

Of all the curious records which have attracted 
people's attention, perhaps none have been pursued 
with such assiduity as those relating to miniature 
penmanship. Here are reproduced two very iute- 
lcsting examples done by Mr. A. K. Wilson, of 2, 
Leicester Square, W. 

( )n the left-hand side 
we see the lands 
Prayer written out 
completely on a space 
which may exactly be 
covered by a three 
penny piece. Astonish- 
ing as ibis poll alliance is, it is quite eclipsed by the 
specimen shown on the right hand, in which n small 
prayer is seen wiiltui on a space three times smaller. 
This, in short. A the land's Prayer written on a scrap 
ol paper the size of a si her penny. 

. . 

A IWtorS MIMA I I KE HOOK. 

The small volume seen in the photograph repro- 
duced hen* may well he described as one of the 
ir.os' extraordinary “volumes’’ in the world. It is 
known as the Jap-Ji, ami contains the introductory 
chapter ol the Adi-i iranlli, which is the whole of the 
sacred scriptures of the Sikhs of India, fioni the ( Joldcn 
Temple at Ann its nr, in the Punjab. 'Pile Adi-( Ira^tli 
is copied by the priests in minute diameters into this 
small compass, and sold, at a respectable profit,* to 
the numerous pilgrims who visit the Temple as a 
memento of their visit. It will be observed through- 
out the whole of the Fast that the various priests 
Buddhist, Mohammedan, and others- -always improve 
the shining hour of the vnits of tourists’and pilgrims 
to turn a more or less honest shilling — of course, 
for their own especial benefit. Those who have had 
an opportunity 
of visiting the 
I ).ii - Put su, or 
(beat Buddha, 
in Japan, will 
remember how 
persistently the 
priest in charge 
worried them to 
be photographed 
- of course, for 
a handsome consideration — standing or sitting on the 
thumb of the gigantic god. 
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Mr. • JViltiam Ouillcr Orchardson , AL7. 
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CANNOT believe that there 
are many places more hideously 
unpieturesque than Dartford, 
3 with its. grimy streets peopled 
* with grimier people, its for- 
bidding chimney-stacks for 
ever smoking, its cold, sluggish river, and its 
general air of poverty and dirt. Dartford 
suggested to my mind nothing but the 
struggle for existence — a place where men 
and women may toil for bread, and eat to toil 
again. 

And this was where Mr. Orchardson has 
chosen to set up his household gods an 
artist of the utmost refinement of feeling, a 
man with an eye always for the beautiful. I 
got into the pony-trap, marvelling. 1 had 
known Mr. Orchardson in many lovely 
neighbourhoods at Westgate, where his ivy- 
covered house stood close to the sea ; at 
RShnsbury, in Scotland. But Dartford ! 

'Through a succession of narrow streets we 
jolted, and then the scene suddenly changed. 
Oreen fields, yellow brown haystacks, and a 
river flowing coyly between overhanging trees 
•'took tITe place of dirty streets and smoking 
stacks ; and then, as Tolly was turned sharply 
to Mie right, came Mr. Orchardson’s new 
house, a typical English country house of that 
snug beauty which is the special attribute of 
our English homes. Hawley House, as I 
learned afterwards, represents different genera- 
tions ; part 'was built n\ the time of Edwdrd 
I II., another dates only from 1850, while in 
the year T 89 7 Mr. Orchardson, following the 
custom he always has when he makes a 
new home and he is a very migratory 
person -built a fine, rbomy studio. Mr. 
Orchardson was standing # at the door as I 
drove up, and he welcomed’ me in that courtly, 
hearty manner which is part and parcel of 
the man. 

14 So you’ve come at la$t,” he said, laughing, 
and gripping me by the hand. “ What a 

slow train you chose ! ” 

Vol. xv. -61. 


In the hall were M«s. Orchardson and her 
youngest daughter, a great pet of the family, 
who, though only seven years old, has already 
gained renown for her skill at “nap” and 
double-dummy whist, in which exciting 
pastimes she engages her youngest brother, 
(Jordon, whenever he is at home. Mrs. 
Orclwirdson suggests “a walk round ” before 
luncheon, giving me strict injunctions not to 
take Mr. Orchardson too far. 

“ My wife is very careful of me, you see,” 
put in Mr. Orchardson, slily, and we start off. 

“ You should have seen this house as it 
was when I took it. Dilapidated ? 1 should 
think it was. But Mrs. Orchardson had set 
her heart on a two storied house near London 
- -and ladies must have their way, you know 
so here we are. It suits me very well. 
You see, I’ve got a little bit of everything 
here. 'There’s the river to li*h in opposite 
the house, there’s a little bit of shooting, and 
then there’s golf 

“ Oolf,” 1 interrupted; “I though? you 
never played it.” • 

“ Well,” said Mr. Orchardson, with a sly 
twinkle, stopping to look at Nicodemus, the 
pig, whose end was, I believe, not far off, 
judging by his size— “ l didn’t take to it«till I 
got old. 'Tennis used to be my game. I 
built what was, I believe, the only open-air 
tennis-court at my house at Westgate, and 
there nearly all the best players have had 
matches. I got quite famous by reason of 
that tennis-court. I remember once, when I 
was at Brighton, a friend wanted to introduce 
me to someone, and when* he brought him 
up, he said, 1 Let me introduce you to Mr. 
Orchardson — the -.one who has* the tennis- 
court, you know.’ Ouriqus renown, wasn t 
it?” 

“ But how do you get on with golt ?” 

“Oh, pretty well. " But 1 was dreadfully 
disappointed at first. I played my first game 
at St. Andrews,* and I remember I had the 
queerest, most solemn-looking caddie imagin- 
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MR. ORC1IARDSON, R.A. 

From the Picture by Himself in the Ufflzzi Gallery, Florence. 


able. I made a fearful mess of it at first, 
and the little chap looked on without a word. 
At last, when I had finished the round, he 
looked up at me in the funniest way, and 
simply said, ‘It’s nae use playin’ golf unless 
ye lairn it as a laddie.’ Ilut 1 must tell you 
that the yext dayj had this same caddie, and 
I got on much better. I was almost annoyed 
with him foi* not praising me, for he was as 
silent as on the day before. But when we 
finished, he turned to me and said, as if 
resuming our last conversation, ‘A’wcel, a’ 
dinna ken.’ ” 

I wish I could reproduce Mr. Orchardmen’s 

■ tones as well as his words. He is a genuine 

■ Scotsman, yet there is something foreign about 


his manner of 
con versation, 
emphasizing, as 
he does, his 
phrases with 
much gesticula- 
tion. I can only 
acoount for this 
by the* fact that 
an ancestor of 
•his, from whom 
he get§ the un- 
common name 
of Quiller, was a 
Spaniard. At any 
rate, this foreign 
manner is most 
characteristic of 
the man. You 
notice it always, 
and he has all 
the courtly grace 
of the most pol- 
ished Spaniard. 

“ I must tell 
you another story 
of St. Andrews,” 
he went on. “ You 
must know that 
there is a bunker 
which is locally 
known as ‘ I Irll.’ 
A parson who 
was playing gut 
into this bunker 
one day, and 
could not get out 
of it. In the 
m i d s t o f his 
efforts, a tele- 
gram arrived for 
him, and a * re- 
turning caddie 
was asked if he had seen him. ‘ Go, ay,’ was 
the reply, 1 Fve just left him doon in Hell, 
damnin’ and sweatin’ maist awfu’.’ ” 

We were in the garden <by this time -a 
sweet, old-fashioned English garden, with a 
great, spreading cedar in the middle, and, as 
its most distinctive feature, a quaint Dutch 
pigeon-house, built in the time of William 
and Mary, and providing a resting-place for 
goodness knows how many pigeons. This 
pretty pigeon -house leads to a wilderness, 
where the fowls of, the air have congregated 
with a vengeance, and on the right-of this is 
the kitchen-garden. # From the garden we 
went to the front of the house and across 
the road to the river, which Mr. Orchardson 


MR. WILLIAM QUILLER OR C//A RDSOJV, R.A. 
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“ IX Till? CONSKKVATOKY." 

Painted by M r . Q. Orchardson, R A. Ihj permission of Mrs. Joseph. 


means to make 
one of tile best 
trout streams in 
Kngland. There is 
nothing he cares 
for so much as 
fishing, though he 
is a good all-roiyid 
sportsman. # 

“ I used to hunt 
a good deal at 
one time,” he 'told 
me in the course 
oT our stroll, “ but, 
like tennis, I’ve 
given it up. What 
jolly times we 
used to have, and 
what stories* I 
could tell you. I 
can remember 
one which might 
amuse you. I was 
out one day when 
the going was very 
heavy, and I had 
a nasty fall, though 
1 was not seriously 
hurt. Hut a friend 
of mine came 
riding up to see 
how I was, and 
when he got. near 
he went as white 
as fWihcet. ‘ What 
is the matter ? ’ 1 
said. ‘ G o o d 
heavens, Orchard- 
son ! ’ he said, in 
tones of ’deepest 
solemnity, 1 your 
brains have come 
out !,’ It turned 
out to be mud and 
blood ! Not com- 
plimentary, eh ? ” 

As we strolled along the bank of the river 
we cam’c upon Mr. Orchardson’s eldest son, 
who has followed his father’s profession and 
is doing very well at it. He was painting a 
landscape, and as we looked at the work 
Mr. Orchardson pointed out a defect or two 
and threw out a suggestion here and there. 

“ It is very funny, but Charlie developed his 
turn for painting quite late, as it were, in life. 
1 1 e’s not terribly old now, but what I mean 
is that, when he was a boy, we would have 
laughed at the idea of his becoming a painter. 
However, with years of discretion came a 


desire to be an artist and here you see 
he is.” 

It might be mentioned here that young 
Mr. Orchardson took the Cr^swick prize at 
the Academy schools this year, so that he 
bids fair to do credit to his fatHTs name. 
He is the only one of Mr. Orchardson’s 
children who have deVeloped artistic 
talent. Miss Orchardson plays exceed- 
ingly well on the piano, and is a pupil of 
Mr. Oscar Hr ringer. She practises many 
hours a day on the. beautiful Bechstein, which 
her father had specially built for her. Then 
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the second son is learning to be an engineer, 
and the two other boys seem to “have no 
desire to set down 
their impressions of 
life on canvas, for 
the onefold me that 
he meant to be a 
brewer, and the 
other that his desire 
was for soldiering. 

As he is called Gor- 
don, after the great 
General, he is well 
named. The hide 
girl, Sheila, beyond . 
a passion for the 
card-table, does not 
appear to have de- 
veloped any par- 
ticular turn as yet. 

Perhaps she is des- 
tined Jo become 
another S a r a h 
Battle ! 

A bell, which Mr. 

Orchardson calls 
“ the b chapel bell,” 

drove us from the fields to luncheon, and 
on going into the dining room l had an 
opportun i ty of a d m i ri ng 
the old hall the oldest 
part of the house— 
with a low, oak beamed 
ceiling, and the walls 
covered witfi old-gold 
canvas and dark panel- 
ling The house is one 
of the most: beautifully 
decorated I* have ever 
seen ; not ostentatiously, 
but with exquisite taste. 

The pafielling in the 
passage is white, but 
the old-gold canvas is 
to be seen on the walls 
as well, which are hung 
with engravings of Mr. 

Orchard son’s and other 
artists’ pictures. As I 
went ip to hyich, I 
noticed one particularly 
interesting • sketch by 
Mr. Abbey of Mr. John 
Hare, after his feturn 
from America, his 
pockets bulging with 
gold, and in his right c 

hand a trophy of American- hearts. 'The 
sketch was done at the KinsmeiVs Club, of 



MISS SIIKIt.A ONCMARDSON'. 
a Photo by (itovge Xeit'.i**, I.i 


which Mr. Orchardson is a member, and is 
a capital caricature. In the dining-room, 
and facing me as 1 
sat at luncheon, was 
a good portrait of 
Mr. Orchardson, by 
Mr. 'Pom Graham, 
and ivhen I asked 
my host 9 bout it he 
said:-- •> 

• “ You know, 'Tom 
Graham, floor Pettie, 
and I came to Lon- 
don together from 
Edinburgh, and set 
up a bachelor estab- 
lishment in Eitzroy 
Square. Pettie made 
one strict rule — 
neither of us was 
to get married. And, 
of course, poor Pettie 
broke the rule first. 
I followed shortly 
afterwards, but 'lorn 
Graham has re- 
mained a bachelor 
to this day. 'Pom was here only the other day, 
and we had a good laugh over the old times.” 

“ I often laugh when 
I think of you in those 
days,” put in Mrs. 
Orchardson. 

Mr. Orchards on 
smiled mysteriously as 
he opened the door for 
her to go out. 

“ Tell me about the 
day when you first came 
to London,” I asked, 
as we sat down again. 
“ Did you arrive ‘with 
the proverbial half- 
crown in your pocket ? ” 
“ I’m afraid I didn’t,” 
replied Mr. Orchardson. 
“ 1 aVn ve’ry sorry for 
your sake,” he added, 
with a chuckle, “ but I 
didn’t. Mine is a most 
unromantic history. I 
have never starved nor 
sold a picture for a pair 
of trousers. It is a pity, 
isn’t it — for -the sake of 
the interview.; but there 



MR. ORCHARDSON AT THK At IK OF 30. 
From a Photo, by lluhtmrd A- C», t Oxford Street. 


1 It IS.” 

“ In fact,” 1 suggested, 
case of vent, vidi ) vici ? ” 


yours was a 



MR. WILLIAM QUILLER ORCHARDSOW, R.A. 


“ What do you expect me to say ? ” was all 
the answer I got. “Come and have a game 
of billiards in the studio.” 

As we went through into the studio I 
stopped to look at some of the engravings 
in the passage. One of these was#of the pic- 
ture “ Hard Hit,” which has been among the 
most popular qf Mr. Orehardson’s pictures, 
and is, in thji opinion of many, his best work. 

“])(Vyou see all those cards?” he said, 
notieingVvhat 1 was* locking at. . “Well, you 
will hardly believe what a number of packs I 
strewed on the floor of the studio to get that 
('fleet. I bought twenty packs at first, think- 
ing that they would be quite enough ; but 


round, I noticed a short and very excitable 
foreigner tnaking towards me. It was poor 
Pellegrini, the great caricaturist. He came 
up to me very red in the face, and brandish- 
ing his stick. ‘Halloa/ I said, wondering 
what could have come to him. He $pok no 
notice of my remark, but, still brandishing his 
stick, said, ‘ Mr. Orchardson, if I thought that 
by killing you I could paint a picture like 
yours, I would stab you to the hea*rt.’ It was 
the greatest compliment l could have had.” 

“Did you know Pellegrini well?” 

“ No ; only slightly. A curious chap, he 
was. Have you heard that story that is told 
of him when he was dying? No? Well, 



(MRS. ORCIIARDSON ANI) IM-R YOl'NCKST SON, GORDON.) 
Vaulted by ll r . y. Orchard* on, /LA. 


they /nude no show at all. I had to use 
fifty to get what I wanted ! ” 

“How did you arrive at the title ‘Hard 
Hit'?” I asked. 

“ Oh, that’.* rather curious. * The man wh® 
sat for the hero — if you can call him a hero 
— of the picture was rather fond of cards 
himself. One day, when he came into the 
studio, I noticed that he looked a little 
depressed. ‘ What is the matter ? ’ I asked 
him. ‘ I was awfully hard hit last night/ he 
answered. ‘Py Jove/ I s'aid, jumping up 
with delight, ‘ I’ve got it at last. Hard hit, 
of course.’ That is how the picture came to 
be so called. I remembtr, too, a story con- 
nected with the picture. It was at the private 
view of the Academy, and, as I was walking 


the poor fellow was very near his end when 
some great friend came in to see him. 
Pellegrini was half asleep, and, as the friend 
noticed a pile of dirty shirts in a corner of 
the. room, he thought he would take the 
opportunity of having them cleared away, 
and so make the room more comfortable. 
He rang the bell, and the servant appeared ; 
but just as she was beginning to gather the 
shirts in her arms, Pellegrini woke. Pie 
started up in the beef very excitedly, in spite 
of his weakness. ‘Don't do that/ he whis- 
pered, ‘don’t do that; don’t take away my 
sketches ! ’ The poor fellow used to take 
notes jon his cuffs. I always think that, is 
such a pathetic story.” 

At the risk of being wearisome, I must 
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By penni-mim*-'/ Ihunpurt y ft fort*. Esq., oinwr of the Copyright. 



“music, WHEN SOI-'T VOICES DIE, VIBRATES IN THE MEMORY.” 
f Pa ink’ll by XV. y. Orcfi tty i* of M «■*. Hihluahcinm' A Co.. mrnsrs of ih<‘ Pojtyriyht. 


again remark on Mr. Orchardson’s charm of Mr. Orchardmen, too, is not a society man, nor 
manner. He is not the least bit of a a club man ; he is a “ home ” man. Nothing 
“humbug”; he is courteous because it is his is more delightful to him 4han to *be with 
nature to be so. He is the most modest his wife and children at Hawley House, 
and retiiing of men ; Avoiding publicity. where he now spends his happiest days. 
“'There is nothing I dislike so much as Mrs. Orchardsbn is his constant companion, 
being interviewed, though, curiously enough, reading to him all the best books of the day 
I have suffered under it q,uite recently ; but while he paints in the morning, and often 
then it was a lady, and now it is an old accompanying him on his fishing expeditions 
friend, and to neither cab 1 refuse anything,” in ilie afternoon. Since knowing *Mr. 
he told me when I first suggested it to him; Orchardson, I. Have often thought that his 
and, as he told me afterwards, this is the first own happy home-life must have made him feel 
time that he has undergone the operation. all the more strongly the bitterness of such 
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existence as that shown in his pictures- “ A 
Marriage of ('omenience,” “ 1 lie hirst 
(’loud,'’ etc. Rut retiring and modest as 
Mr. Orehardson is, he carries neither quality 
to excess. Like every true artist, he is con- 
seious of his own power, and like every true 
gentleman, he knows his duty to society. He 
is immensely popular, and his opinion is the 
more valued in that it is but seldom expressed. 
Of his own work, it is most difficult to make 
him talk ; and he never courts admiration 
of it. If he thinks you care for pictures, 


he is glad to show vou his, hut Ik* would 
rather not. The one tiling lie is, ’perhaps, 
most sensitive about is his work when it is 
unfinished. The people aie few who can say 
that they have seen an V < )rehardson un- 
completed ; even his own < hildren are not 
welcome m tile studio while then father is at 

work. . , 

“ f have got nothing to show you in the 
studio here," he. said, as we walked through 
the beautiful drawing-room, a thoroughly 
“ Orehardsonian ” room -if I may coin a 
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word — and reminding me of none more than 
that shown in the picture, ‘ Her Mother’s 
Voice.’ “My portrait of Lord Peel is in the 
studio at Portland Place.” 

“ And*the ‘ Four Generations’ picture?” I 
asked, thinking that the readers of Thk 
Strand Magazine would be interested to 
hear about this great work which Mr. Orchard- 
son is executing for the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and in which the Queen, the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke* of York, and little Prince 
Edward are to figiwe. 

But Mr. Orchardson would tell me little 
or nothing about it. 

“ It will be the largest picture I have ever 
painted,” was all the rest of the information 
I could gain. 

From the drawing room we passed into the 
morning - room, in which is the beautiful 


hangs on the wall facing the fire-place, and 
there are one or two engravings of Titians in 
other parts of the room. At one end is the 
billiard-table, and the other is devoted to 
easels, which* when I was there, were quite 
untenanted. 

“ Ladies always amuse me Mien they first 
come into a studio,” said Mr. Ofchardson, 
chalking his cue. “They always look .round 
and say, 1 Oh* what 5 lovely -rqpm for a 
dance!’ It never seems to occur to them, 
that it might be useful for anything else.- 
But, have a cigar. 1 don’t smoke myself, 
but I’m sure you do.” 

After our game of billiards, we sat down 
by the fire to chat. It was some time before 
I # could get Mr. Orchardson *o talk on the 
subject which, after all, must b * nearest his 
heart, but at last I partially succeeded. We 
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Bechstein piano Mr. Orchardson’s present 
to his eldest daughter and several interest- 
ing portraits ; one of Mrs. Orchardson, 
another of Miss Orchardson, and a third of 
Mrs. Orchardson\s father. The morning-room 
is quite the family sitting-room ; and, as we 
passed through, little Miss Sheila was doing 
mild battle this time with hands and jirms, 
not 'cards — with her young la-other, Gordon. 

The studio is a very large, light, handsome 
room, and looks very “ workmanlike.” It is 
but little decorated — only a large tapestry 


discussed the different schools of art, and 
he spoke highly of the Academy teaching. 

“ The French schools tend to destroy 
individuality ; the English, with all its faults, 
leaves that alone,*” he said. “ Ah, I know 
what you are going to say, that at the 
Academy there are too many masters. 'That 
is true, in a sense. . But 1 really think that 
it is only the duffer who will get muddled 
by having different masters Your real good 
man is able to take what is best the cream 
of each, and, at the same time, to strike 




out a lino for himself. No doubt, for the 
duffer, the Academy schools are not good. 
But, then, who cares about the* duffer? Do 
we want him, eh ? ’’ 

Tea was brought in as we sat talking by 
the glow of the firelight. In the next room 
we could hear Miss Orchardson playing a 
sonata ; the children were shouting and 
laughing with delight in the garden, and Mrs. 
Orchardson came mailing in to “officiate,” 
looking at me, so 1 imagined, with a some- 
what doyibtful air, as though wontiering 
whether I had tired her husband unmerci- 
fully. “ Mr. Orchardson never knows when 
he is tired,” she said, smiling half apolo- 
getically, “ but / do.” 

“ I have still got the energy of youth, 
though my wife does not quite believe that,” 
said Mr. Orchardson, with his hearty laugh. 

“ Were you very energetic then ? ” I asked. 

“ My dear fellow, I need only tell you that 
my first picture of any importance was painted 
in three days. There is not much of a 
story. I had first begun a picture represent- 
ing Wisharton his way to take the Sacrament, 
and 1 had, as I always do, painted first the 
head on the canvas, and nothing more. A 
friend came in to see nu> and. noticing this 
beginning, asked me why I did not send it 
to the Scottish Academy. ‘ I will,’ I said. 
‘ But you have only three days,’ he told me. 
‘Never mind, I’ll do it,’ I said. And I did.” 

“In three days ? ” 


“ Yes ; I worked at it night and day for 
three days, and I finished just in time. It 
was exhibited and sold ; and, curiously 
enough, when 1 was in Dundee last I met 
the gentleman who bought it. He asked me 
to come and see it once* again, and when I 
did l was astonished at the amount of detail 
I had been able to put into it. In those 
three days the picture was absolutely 
finished'' • 

“ What made you think of painting your 
Napoleonic pictures?” I queried, as the 
servant took away the tea. 

“ Oh, Napoleon, like all great m^n, was a 
hero of mine. One can’t help admiring 
genius, can one? But, by the way, you 
know my picture of. Napoleon on the Be/le- 
rophott , which is now in the Tate Gallery? 
Well, when the idea of doing it came to me, 
1 * was determined, if possible, to get my 
background from the original ship. So Mrs. 
Orchardson and I went down to Portsmouth 
to see the Admiral there, and I asked him if 
he knew whether the Be/krophon ^still existed. 
He did not know, but made inquiries which 
resulted in the information that there was a 
Bc/krophon in the harbour. But she turned 
out to be a modern vessel, and I had to 
make my sketches from the Victory 

Tl*e growing darkness, and the sounfl of 
wheels on the .gravel outside, warned me that 
it was time for my departure. Mr. and Mrs. 
Orchardson came to the door to see me off. 


v AW 
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“Don’t you 
rhink you’d much 
better not write 
anything about 
Fin*? ’ hr called 
out, ns I drove 
off. And thru, as 

. A 

I h (' e u r r i a g c 
% . y 
turner into the 

road, r heard him » 

shout ; “*( 'onto 

and see me at 
Port la lid Place 
ne\t week.” 

Needless to 
snv, 1 availed my 
s< 1 11 of this kind 
imitation. Milch 
as 1 had been 
delighted with 
Mr. ( )r< -hanNon's 
c< mntry house, his 
home in Portland 
Place is even 
more beautiful, 
though in a far 
reveler style. 

Nothin g could 
exceed the taste 
of the decorations 
of the handsome 
di i i i ml; room, in 
which a beautiful 
example of the 
late John IVtties 
work han^s, ( lose 
to an early por- 
t r a i t 1 ) y M r . 

()rehardson. 'The 
studio, too, though 
not "‘so large as 
the /me at Dart 

ford, is infinitely more handsome. what linei work yould vmi have, or what 

No wonder that people who have sat to better likeness ? 

the artist in this delightful studio have Pul it D not the provinee of this article to 
declared that the*hours t so spent have be<?n criticise Mr. ( )h hardsonN work. One of tlie 

amongbheir most delightful. The great artist greatest artists living tht' amah >!, in many 

keeps up a continual How of conversation people’s opinion he is a ho one of the 

with his sitters, never letting them for a most popular. At the Tab- Dallyry, his 

moment fall into a stiff, unnatural pose : and “Napoleon on board the ’ and 

this can present no great difficulty to a man “Her Mothers \ oc e aie always sur- 

with so keen a sense of humour and such a rounded hy svmpat lii/ing lookers. for 

fund of anecdote, (beat as have been Mr. his is not only great ait; it is work which 

Orchardson’s pictures, there are many who goes straight to the heart and plays upon 

think the portraits, to which he principally the strings. 

devotes himself now, evert greater. Take the And all the personality ol the man \s in 
portrait of the artist himself which is now' in his pictures all' the relmement, the gcntle- 
the LYii//.i Hallery, in Florence (see page 484) ness, the grace. 




By Mrs. L. Newman. 


O'!’ a good word for one and 
all, young Master Anson has. 
Did you mind him wi’ old 
Jerry ? ” said one of the 
loungers outside the Deep- 
dale railway station. His 
eyofc were turned upon a young man who had 
just emerged from the station, and had 
stopped on his way to the dog-cart awaiting 
him to say a kindly word to an outside porter, 
slipping something into his hand as he 
spoke. 

“ Aye, aye, like his father before him ! ” 
chimed in another. “ Comes of a good old 
stock, Master Anson does.” 

Maurice Anson gave a word of greeting to 
the smiling groom ; a critical glance and 
appreciative pat tp the mare ; and sprang up 
to his seat. A shake of the reins, and the 
impatient animal started forwards ; the groom 
swinging himself up to'the seat behind. 

“All well at the Hall, Kd.wa.rds?* said 
Maurice over his shoulder. 

The question had been put without any 
misgiving as to the reply. Before leaving his 


rooms in town that morning, he had received 
a letter from his young sister written in eager 
anticipation of his coming, and full of cheery 
home-chat. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Anyone staying at the house?” 

“No, sir. Mr. Lytham came down this 
morning, but he has just gone. I drovtf him 
to meet the two o’clock train, and waited on 
for you.” 

“ Lytham ! ” -mused Anson. # “ What did 
he find it worth whiki to come here about? 
He is not usually so lavish of his moments. 
Had some business to transact in the town, 
I suppose, and thought he might as well 
make it an occasion to charge us with a visit. 
A keen eye to the main chance, has old 
Lytham.” 

Maurice Anson had run down to spend a 
few weeks with his mother and sister ; and, 
it must be added, /or the shooting season 
just about to begin. A fine young fellow of 
seven or eight and twenty, possessing means 
ample enough to satisfy his somewhat extrava- 
gant tastes, and with a good position in the 
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county, having succeeded to a fine estate 
and large income on the death of his father 
three or four years previously. He had 
rooms in town, London having its attractions 
fpr one whose life was at its fever height, 
although he had not yet lost his appreciation 
of the old home and country pursuits. 

The familiar objects they were whirling by 
were poking their best in the bright sunshine 
and clear, crisp tiir of early,, autumn, and 
Maurice whs in the mood to appreciate it all. 
High-spirited, generous, kind-hearted, and on 
very good terms with himself and the world 
— about which he knew less than he imagined 
— it was not perhaps very surprising if he was 
inclined to agree with his friends that Maurice 
Anson was one of the best of good fellows. 

Now' chatting to the groom, now giving* a 
nod and smile or cheery word to some way- 
farer they passed on the road ; now dwelling 
pleasantly on the thought of the welcome 
awaiting him, the live miles’ drive was got 
over quickly and agreeably enough. 

As he drove in at the great gates of the 
park flung wide to receive him, he said a 
kindly word to the curtsying woman at the 
lodge, made a demonstration with Ins whip 
which had no terrors for the smiling live-year 
old urchin (dinging to her skirts, and drove 
up the avenue, bordered on each side by a 
triple row of old elms, from which the rooks 
seemed to be cawing their welcome. 

Yes ; life was worth living to Maurice 
Ar.'ion. 

“ The mother and (lerty will be waiting 
for me out there as usual,” he was thinking 
as they drove into the rnrringt -sweep before 
the house, and turned his eyes towards the 
•upper terrace. Somewhat to his surprise, hr 
saw only the old butler standing in the door- 
way 

Maurice flung the reins to the groom and 
sprang up the steps, but the cheery greeting 
to which he was about to give words died 
upon his lips. What made the old man look 
at him in •that -way Saunders, who bad 
hitherto always had a smiling welcome for 
his young master? lie had lived nearly all 
his life in the family, arid his face would 
hardly be wearing that expression if all were 
well with them. 

“ Where ” he began, in a Inhering voice. 

“ My mistress is in the lhorning-room, sir,” 
gravely put in Saunders. 

Hurriedly crossing the great square hall, 
adorned with many a* trophy of the skill 
and prowess of his ancestors, Maurice 
turned the handle of a door opening from 
it, and entered the morning-room — a room 

Vol. XV.— 63. 


as luxuriantly furnished, if in somewhat out- 
of-date fashion, as wealth could make it. 

Closing the door behind him, he took a 
step or two forwards, and then stood still, 
all colour deserting his face. Bowed down, 
as though in the abandonment of despair, 
reclined a slight, delicate woman of about 
fifty years of age, her face bpried in the 
pillows of the couch. 

“ Mother ! ” 

She looked up and slowly rose to meet 
him, brushing away her tears and making a 
brave attempt to smile as she held out both 
her hands towards him. “ Maurice - - my 
boy ! ” 

He took her cold, trembling hands in his 
own strong, steady grasp, looking anxiously 
into her white, drawn face. 

“Why, mother, what has come to you? 
What’s the troubic" Adding* with increased 
gravity, after a juick glance . around : 
“ Where’s (lerty ? ” 

“ No, no ; not that ; she is well, dear, only 
• —oh, my son, my son ! ’’ 

lie drew her gently to the eoui5h again. 
“ What a fright you gave me. If you and 
(lerty are all right, there can't be anything 
very serious for me to hear. Come, come, 
mother, this is not like you,” be went on, 
striving to speak lightly. “Out with it: Floss 
broken her leg Rover eaten one of the 
canaries ? ” 

“Maurice ah, how ran I tyll you? Mr. 
Lytham has been here.’' 

“ Well, Kd wards told me that much. But 
there can be nothing to disturb us in his 
coming. We are not in Lythanrs power nor 
likely to be.” 

“ He brought news bad news.” 

“ Woodly won’t turn out, and the farm 
going to ruin ? I expected it wouiVl eoijie to 
that ; but we must ” 

“Oh, no, no — worse, a thousand times !” 

“ Tell me the worst, whatever it is, 
mother.” 

“ Mr. Lvtham thinks that is, he says- 
“ What ? ” 

“There is another claimant for - the- - 
property!” 

“ Our property, do you mean ? We shall 
very quickly dispose of such a claim as that.” 

“ Mr. Lytham says he did not come to us 
until he had made quite silre. .But he always 
had his doubts, and would not have been 
surprised had the discovery been made years 
ago.* • 

“What discovery, mother?” 

“ Dear Maurice, it appears that your uncle’s 
son did not die when he was a child, as we all 
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believed, Your uncle was an invalid at the 
time, and mining about from place to plat e, 
in the hope that lie might derive benefit from 
change. He stated in one of' his letters that 
the boy wVts lying at the point of death : and 
.the next time we heard it was from a different 
place, informing us that the child was dead 
and buried. * Shortly afterwards, your lather 
was summoned to his brother’s death bed, 
and he himself came into the propel tv. 
'There was not the .slightest, difficulty made: 
and it is not likely.that the widow would ha\e 
allowed another to I a k« * the place of her son, 
had he been living. but sin* made no Mgn. 
although she survived her husband more than 
a year, and accepted tin libeial, allowance 
your father made her.” 

“( )f course, she would Iia\c claimed had 
she had the right to do so. What motive 
could she lia\e lor a< ting olhei w isc ? 

“ W ell,* as Mr. I.vtham pointed out, she 
was not (/ni/i\ von know, and there had been 
very little intercourse between u.v Mr. 
I.vtham believes that s h* * never forgave voin 
father for endeavouring to prevent his bmilier 
marrying -her, and that she was «mlv biding 
her time, intending to spring the knowledge 
of her son’s being alive upon in later on. 

1 hit she died suddenly, and it has just been 
discovered that Reginald Anson is alive atid 

and - of course, as your unt ie s lu ir, he 
takes eveiything." 

“ 1 shall want to know a gn at deal more 
than that. W hat evidence is there to prove 
the hoy lived ? ” 

’ ir. I.vtham says he never lost sight of 
him A sinn of money was placed at his 
disposal bv vour uncle for the maintenance 
and education of tilt* bov." 

“ He must have known all the time, then ! 
Hovvdare'd he keep the k nowlt dgv liom us?” 

I lc sav s lu* had not the slightest suspicion 
that the hoy was the real heir, tpiite believing 
from the fact of Ins being provided lor m 
that wav that he had no legal claim." 

“ How does he say he discovered the bov 
to /v tile heir ? " 

“Through the old nurse in whose eaie he 
was placed by dtlie mother. Mr. I.vtham 
says he is ill possession of the proofs, and 
verified thelti before coming here." 

Maurice Anson could not shut his eyes to 
the fact that the 'evidence was strong. He 
stood gazing straight before him at a fine 
castle falling into ruins. Worse than this, 
he saw that the fair woman it had. delighted 
him to picture to himself as reigning Lliere 
was lost to him. It was not for him to 
dream such dreams now. If what he had 


heard was true, he would be a beggar, with a 
delicate mother and sister, accustomed to 
every luxury in life, dependent upon him. 

“'There is my little to share amongst us, 
Maurice." * 

He looked at her with miserable eyes. 
Two hundred a year ! WeH, they might 
learn to be clad even of that little.*' Presently 
he said, a little huskily : “ I suppose vy #i shall 
have to givt uy evrryttunt* and, turn out of 
hen* at out e. 

“It is vi i\ terrible for you. Put Mi; 
I.vtham s.e - vour cousin is desirous of 
doing unvth:: -j \ou will allow him to do, and 
that he will 

“ W hv dm not I.vtham wait to see me? 
You told hi :/ I shouJd be down to-day, did 
von not f " 

“ Yes. In i 1 think Ik: rather shrank from 
the oiden I < creaking the news to you. He* 
'-eians real!' mv for u\ Maurice ; and so he 
sav.s i.s yoin oiisin, who has only just been 
informed th. ' lie is the heir." 

** It has « oainlv been to Lythaiu's interest 
to do his 1 t lur us so far ; and 1 don’t 
sec that In an have anv motive for acting 
less than ho- < Hirablv now ; but- is he coming 
down again ■ -on ? W hat does he propose?’* 

k< He tbe ks it would be best for your 
cousin to e. down here for a few (lavs, so 
that we in • become acquainted, and the 
mailer settl'd as amicably as possible. He 
snvs Reginald is vvrv desirous of making 
tilings eas\ i \\<." ’ 

“ Idas v ! 

The dooi "pened, and a young girl came 
slowly and hesitatingly into the room, 
(icrtinde Anson had been brought up in the 
sunshine of prosperity without, losing her 
sympatliv foi those less fortunate ; nor, as 
time would show, her capability of endurance. 
Naturally (rank, bright, and debonair, There 
was just now a troubled expression on her 
lair voting face, and her grey eyes were turned 
anxiously towards her hiolhcr. 'The shadow 
in* them was partly (JispelkM as she saw how 
( |iiii -t I v lie seemed to Ik: healing the blow. 

“ I )eai Maurice,” she murmured, going 
to his side. ** I knew you would be brave.” 

He looked at her silently for a moment, 
and saw bow little she guessed wluit was 
raging in Ins mind ; then replied, with 
assumed carelessness : “ Rather a come-down 
for us, is it not? We shall need all the 
courage we can muster to face it. ‘ When is 
he to come here, mdther ? ” 

“Mr. I.vtham thought the sooner it was 
got over the better,” replied Mrs. Anson, a 
little nervously and hesitatingly. “ He said 
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something about to-morrow, if he does not 
hear from you to the contrary.” 

“To-morrow ! Oh, well, yes ; since it has 
to be.” 

“ How hard it is for him, after being so 
long led to believe that everything was his — 
how terribly hard!” ejaculated Mrs. Anson 
as her, son* feeling no longer capable of con- 
trolling himself, quitted the room. 

Since the blow had 'fallen upon them that 
morning the mother 
£ind daughter had, in 


U hen, the following morning, Reginald 
Anson was ushered into the room, the three 
awaiting him there had their feelings suffi- 
ciently under control to receive him with due 
courtesy. It was quickly recognised that the 
dreaded visitor was not, at any rate, inclined, 
to assert himself. He seemed, indeed, not 
only embarrassed by the position he found 
himself in, but very averse to it, and desirous 
ol effacing himself as much as possible. He 


their great anxiety for 
him, thought only of 
what it would mean 
to Maurice ; and both 
were feeling already 
not a little prejudiced 
against the man who 
was to take his plan* 
in the house with 
which was associated 
all that was best in 
their lives. 

W h i: n , s o n i e 
twenty years pre- 
viously, the elder of 
the two brothers 
died, Maurice’s father 
had succeeded to flu- 
property. He had 
just begun *to make 
his way at the liar : 
but* on coming into 
the estate he had 
taken up his resi- 
dence at the Hall 
and lived the life of 
•a country squire, 
spending the large 



mcrtine as it came to 


hill;*,. His son had done the same there introduced himself so modestly, too not to 


seemed, indeed, no necessity to cconomi/e 
consequently there would now be but a bar 
pittance left to them. 

What wa» the heir like? how would he*b 


sav apologetically ; but puzzled them not a. 
little by saying that Mr. I.ytham had stated 
they had made a point of his going there that 
day. It was the lawyer, not they, who had 


inclined towards them ? 


the thoughts suggested the time for his visit. 


that engrossed their minds. Would he leel 
aggrieved at being so long kept out ol his 
rights? Would he blame them for not 
having used more effectual means’ to obtain 
evidence of his death ? — or would he he sorry 
for them, and inclined to judge leniently? 
They did their best to conceal their anxiety 
from each other ; but, although as yet no 
word had been spoken *in the house, trouble 
was felt to be in the air — the very servants 
suspecting that some grave crisis was at 
hand. 


A tall, dark, straight limiu d young man, 
whose good looks if tliev t could be called 
that were of a different type from those of 
Maurice. Nor was. he apparently so trank 
and impulsive in speech and manner. He 
was, too, a little awkward,’ 'as one not accus- 
tomed to the society of refined women or 
luxurious surroundings. 

Not that his awkwardness could be srpd to 
arise from lack of culture. When Maurice 
introduced one subject after another, as much 
with the hope of appearing himself at ease as 
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to render their visitor less embarrassed, it 
soon became evident that Reginald Anson 
had brains, and was in the habit of rising 
them, 'hiking it lor granted that poor 
MauriccV' haphazard introduction of some of 
the graver questions of the day aro.se from 
scholarly appreciation of them, and that he 
was accustomed to go into such subjects, 
Reginald’s interest was amused, and lie not 
alittle astonished the others by the know 
ledge and judgment he unconsciously dis 
played. , 

As the\ rose from lunc In on they were 
already beginning to lind the (headed ordeal 
of keeping up appearances belore hin. less 
terrible than they had anlieip.m.d, feling 
indeed, in spite of themselves, not a little 
attracted towards Reginald Anson, a 1 1 h < « 1 1 l; ! i 
they would not peihaps have admitted so 
much. 

To get through the interval before df.im-r. 
Maurice presently proposed to show Reginald 
the stables, and it was a Iri sh blow to lind 
that lu* would have to resign what lie himself 
had so keen an appreciation of to one who 
seemed to lack all interest in Midi things. 

“The truth is. my life has been rather a 
solitary one, ’ said Rt einald, “and I have 
become a grubber amongst books." 

“Well, you will find our vour libraiv 
here a good one. (irandlather had a h"bb\ 
lor collecting rare books.” 

“Rare books!” ejaculated Rebuild, his 
face brightening. 

“ And the pictures you would like to be 
into diced to your ancestors would von 
not. put in (iertrude, coming to her 
brothers assistance. “Manx - oi them were 
painted by the best masters.” 

“You can show them better than I could, 
l lertgide,** said Manner, not a little relieved 
at the idea ol getting a little more time to 
become' used to the situation, “(lot .ill 
their histories at your lingers' ends haven't 
you ? ” 

Preferring pictures so shown even to the 
.library, Reginald eagerly expressed an in- 
terest in his ancestors: and (iertrude Anson 
presently, found Jiersclf acting the part of 
cieeione to her newlv --found cousin. Under 
the impression that she ought to do her best 
to show him that there was no prejudice 
against him personally, she put forth all her 
powers to entertain him ; and how irresistible 
(Iertrude Anson could be was only too well 
know*n to many a despairing admir.cr iif the 
neighbourhood. * 

To him it was a revelation. For the first 
time he realized what the companionship 


of a bright, cultivated girl such as she might 
mean to a man. He had already found a 
reason for desiring to be can good lei ms 
there. 

To her stirprise, she did not find the 
task slu* had undertaken a difficult one, 
although slu- was unaware that the interest he 
displayed in her descriptions had* very little 
to do with flu* portraits. She only i/itieed 
that iie scene A to listed appreciatively enough 
to her talk .J»oul the different painters and 
their M \ It .md that was all she desired : her 
aim being !■ yet through the time without 
touching ii| i- 1 1 the one subject. 

When pn fitly they went into the library, 
and he iv\i ■ ut!\ examined some' of the old 
tomes, dwel ::g upon -their rjqity and value, 
she found ! <: if she haul something to led 1 

liuii ahiut Milting, he hud a great deal 
to tell lie! . Ut l n >oKS 

'I hclirM g 'Mg sounded for dinner. “Seven !” 
th"\ ejaeuf: d. looking at each other with 
wondering < s When before had either ol 
l lo in lotind ue time pass so (piiekly? She 
ti lt almost hlly when, as they joined her 
ninth, r and .fauriec, the doubt and anxiety 
m then lace •eminded her of the situation. 

In the h. -e of reassuring them, she con- 
lu'-edh atte • nted a little jest about their 
guest having .-i .ire appreciation of books than 
ol’ his anie* a*-, and his inability to recog 
nisi the por. ,it of his lather. Rut she saw 
that sh<- li.i- : made a mistake. Noting her 
nu 'tiler’s sin • • » i and disapproval, and bier 
brother's lo > of annoyance not to say 
anger sin* u- r\oiisly rushed into the other 
extreme, lu < oming coldly distant in her 
healing towaids Reginald Anson-- little sus 
pelting wha.i would he his interpretation ol 
the change. 

A Iti yuan Is. when the two young men \Vcre 
alone together in the dining room, Maurice 
introduced business, although the other 
"'•em-il no way inclined for the subject, 
doing his best to lead the conversation into 
othei channels , " 

“As soon as the legal formalities arc got 
through, you will find no obstacles in the way 
nl taking possi. ssion,” he said, a little huskily. 

faking possession ! v ejaculated Reginald. 
“Oh, well, you wi'll know by -and by. We 
need not talk about that now. ’ 

And when Maurice doggedly returned to 
the subject, going into all sorts of details 
connected with the estate, Reginald 'listened 
very abstractedly. N'one of the advantages 
touched upon appeared to have much attrac- 
tion for him. He only replied with a few 
words to the effect that he had no taste for 
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country pursuits, and no desire to undertake 
the responsibilities of a landowner. “ A good 
reference library would appeal to me more 
than anything besides.” 

“ You will have that, too.'' * 

“ Hut l am independent of it. My dear 
tellow, lor the lust three or lour years l have 
had roojns within a few ste[>s of tin* liritidi 
Museu\i.' 

\ our father w\is »a keen* sportsman, 
presently said Maurice. 

T d(j not take after him, then. Iaiekib 
lor me, my tastes have so far adapted them 
selves to ny circumstances ; as, naturally, 
your ideas have gtown to the shape of thH 
line place. It belongs to von as it never 
could to me, and 
“ 1 > u L v ou must now 

“ d ry to grasp the fa< t that 1 could nc\n 
live here. I shall be glad to take mv lather's 
name, because but I need not go into that 
now. As 1 have said, 1 am puile un 
accustomed to the lile \oti live here: and 
the three hundred a year that come* to me 
through Iwtham more than sufl’uvs for mv 
needs.” 


\ on will find I shall hold vou to that,” 
said the other, with a puiet smile. 

1 he mother and daughter, who had been 
anxiously speculating as to how matters were 
progressing in the diningroom, saw Mo their 
great relief that the cloud had somewhat 
lifted from Maurice's fare. lie presentlv 
went so far as to whisper a word jo his sister 
to the rlleet that tile cumin would, he 
behoved, hull out to be a good lellow, giving 
her a hint to do all she could to entertain 
him. This she was ivadv enough to do ; and 
the i.\ nisei {Hence was that hv the time they 
sepaiatid that night S'.tin no longer ranked 
first in Kegin.tld Anson's plans for the future. 

A couple pi hours or so later, Maurice was 
slow I \ making his wav to his own room, 
knowing that dim was not likelv to be much 
s!i o]) |or him tlial night, when, to his surprise. 
In- siw old Saumh m emerge from tin- guc-''. s 
room, find steal along the corridor > towards 
the servants’ .purlers. “Had die old man 
found out how matins were, and in his 
attachment to the family been prompted to 
make some app> il on tluir behaltM' won- 
dered Maurice, not 


“ You cannot ex 

peel to go on in the .1* 

same way now. vA 

Someone must take 

Tin: whole business JgftJ J| 

wouifl bother me ” ; 
adding, as Maurice 

Hast, and am very 
likelv* to take myself 

off and not be heard of for years.” With a 
remembrance of the sudden < old lies* vvlu.h 
had succeeded the first bank friemlliivss of 
( Intrude Anson, and the supposition di.it it 
meant that he had made an unfavourable 
impression upon her, lie went on : l * lu fact, 
Syria has greater attractions for me than any 
other place.’’ 

“ W e shall see. You will become more 
appreciative of all this bv and-bv.” 

“ Not in the way you mean. 'There will 
have to lie a clear understanding about that 
when I/ytham arrives.” 
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dood impressions 
not w i t h standi ng, 
they found it some- 
what difficult to keep 
up the tone of the 
night before, p'c- 
uiinded as they were, 
wherever their eyes 
turned, of what they 
had lost. 'The fine 
old park, stretching 
as far as the eye 
could reach, with its 
grct.'V sweeps and 
glades, and stately 
old t r. % e s ; the 
luxuriously - fur- 
nished rooms, well- 
appointed table, and 


“ \Ye shall sec,” repeated Maurice. “ One 
thing I am sure of, at any rate,” putting his 
hand on the other’s shoulder as they rose to 
go to the drawing-room, “come what may, we 
two shall be friends.” 


trained servants - 

none xjf these were theirs. Moreover, there 
appeared a great alteration in the bearing of 
Reginald himself, and this rendered them ill 
at ease in their fear of what it might portend. 
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He sat with downcast eyes, eating very 
little, and barely replying to their attempts 
at conversation. “ Could Saunders have said 
anything to bring about this?” thought 
Maurice? “No.” The cause of the other’s 
abstraction must have been in the letter he 
found by his plate, and glanced through with 
knitted broxys. 

As they rose from the table, lie said that he 
found it necessary to go to town that day. 
“ I should like to catch the ten o'clock up- 
train, if you woujd kindly allow one ot the 
men to drive me to the station.” 


ought to see he had all he required, as he had 
not brought his man with him.” 

“You know who Mr. Anson is?” 

“1 — 1 — think he is one of the right sort, 
sir,” murmured Saunders, energetically 
polishing away at a piece of plate he had 
caught up at sight of his master. 

“ He /ids been trying to impress the other 
in our fax our,” thought Maurice, /aiming 
away. “ Hut. that doesift account for his 
going off as he did. No ; it was t*ne letter ! ” 
On the day after his departure came 
a telegram slating that he was detained. 


i 



“ \Ye may expert vou hark soon?” said 
Maurice, after giving die order. 

“ In a couple of days at most, I think.” 

He look leave of them in more solemn 
fashion than the occasion seemed to warrant. 

“ What had rpme to him ? ” they wondered. 
“Was there some new trouble in More for 
them? ('ould Saunders know anything about 
it after all?” speculated Maurice, his 
thoughts once infire reverting to what he had 
seen. 

“I saw you coming out of Mr. Anson’s 
room last night,” he began, entering the 
pantry. “ What took you there, Saun- 
ders?” • 

“Took me there, sir? Oh, I thought I 


'Three days elapsed before he returned to 
the Hall: and then it was noticed that he 
was looking, if possible, -more grave than 
when he had left them. He seemed’ to have 
gone through some experience so painful that 
its vffei Is would never be effaced. In reply 
to their inquiries whether he was well, he 
merely replied that he had had some trouble- 
some business to settle. 

“Was it business connected with the pro- 
perty?” they wondered, nervously. 

“ But that is not enough to account for the 
alteration in his tone towards mg,” thought 
Uertrude, quick to note that he seemed to 
avoid speaking to or even looking at her now ; 
and feeling a great deal more piqued than 
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die would acknowledge to herself that she 
was. 

Saying that he expected Mr. Lytham down 
hy the twelve o’clock train, and asking them 
to he present in the library when- the lawyer 
arrived, he left them, and shut himself up 
in the room t4iat had been assigned to 
him. , e 

\Vhci\ the dog ('art which brought Mr. 
I.ytham from the stiftioi? arrived «at the lodge 
gate, Maurice Anson was awaiting him there, 
l lje lawyer alighted, and the two walked up 
the avenue together. 

Lycing Maurice somewhat curiotislv the 
while, Mr. I.ytham put a lew tentative 
ijtiestions as to how matters were progressing 
at the house ; intimating, that lie had heard 
there had been a not unlavournble beginning.* 

“Oh, yes. Mr. Anson seemed favourable 
enough inclined towards us at the beginning. 
You know he has been away three davs, 1 
suppose ? ” 

ltap[)eared that Mr. l.vtham did not know, 
lhtl the momentary surprise, or \v halev i it 
was in his laee, gave place to satisfaction 
when Maurice went on to sav that no 
obstacles would be put in tin* wav. “As 
soon as the formalities have been gone 
through, we are prepared to accept the . un- 
sei|ucnces. It seems to me that tin* only 
difficulty will lx* to get him to take his ow n. 
He appears to have very little appreciation 
of the good things of life. Well for me had 
1 as Mile.” 

'The lawyer passed his hand over his mouth, 
glancing sideways at Maurice. 

“ You like him ? " 

“ I believe he is a thoroughly good fellow." 

•“Then it ought to he possible to settle 
matters amicably.” 

“It won’t be his fault if it isn’t. Ilut you 
mustfiiot forget that all this will belong to 
him instead of to me, and we cannot get used 
to the idea in a dav or two. You have conn* 
down to go into explanations, | suppose? 1 1< 
said you would arrive by this train, and th:rt 
brought’ me here to meet you"- mentally 
adding, “That, and the faint hope there 
might be better news for us." 

“ \>s, he wired to me. 1 1 is telegram came 
from Norfolk," with another side -look at 
Maurice. 

The two walked silently and rcHcctively on 
until they reached the house. Kntcring, 
they at once proceeded to the library. Await- 
ing them then* were Mi*. Anson and her 
daughter. Their guest came into the room 
immediately afterwards. 

There was the same grave, stern look in his 


face which they had noticed on his return, as 
his eyes turned towards the lawvcr. 

“ You received my telegram, and an* no 
doubt in some measure prepared for what 
you are going to hear." » 

Mr. I.ytham met his eves fur a moment, 
and the smile died out of his own. There 
had, in fact, been only the ,one word 
“urgent:" which could possibly arouse any 
suspicion. Kntirely unprepared lor am diffi- 
culty or trouble, he suddenly recognised that 
K was coming, and braced hjmsell to meet it. 

Ib‘ w.is not kept long in suspense. 
Reginald seemed in ne, w;i v inelin* d to beat 
about the hush. 

“ I n-(|liested von to llleet me lien* this 
morning, because it is nerrssaiv urn should 
he present when I make the charge J am 
al h nit l< 1 make, and 

“ < ’haige ! ' ejaeulalt d Mr. 1 ,v than). 

“ A *< 1 v seiioiis one. A disgraceful fraud 
was about to he perpetrated, Mr. Anson,’’ 
turning towards Maurice; “and although I 
am reluctant to think Mr. l.vtham lent him- 
self to it, I v ei v much fear he has done so.” 

“You dare to sav tii.it ! exclaimed Mr, 

I .vtham. 

“Listen, and afterwards clear yourself if 
vou can. You stated to uu* that the evidence 
in v our possession as to mv being heir to the 
property was runrlusiw beyond a shadow of 
doubt. You know the part of the story 
that appealed to me was the right to take 
mv father’s name : and you dwell specially 
upon the [Moots pul into your hands by my 
nurse." • 

“ 1 told you what I 1 1 1 vs* It believed,” 
doggedly replied Mr. I .vtham, putting down 
his gloves and once more facing the young 
man. 

“ N ’°-" 

,k L can only say that In-Ion* she died your 
mils*- gave me 

“ I )o not try to substitute Reginald Anson's 
nurse lor mine. What if his nurse who is 
sister to Saunders, tin* butler lure is still 
hvihg, and it. was mine who died ? linpiiries 
supposed to be made by you on behalf ol the 
family were managed sopuietlf, that Sounders 
did not know there had hern any question as 
to the death ol Reginald Ans^n until I 
arrived here. In a private interview 1 had 
with him, he gave me his sister’s address, and 
with that clue I set to work to find out the 
truth for myself.” 

“ [)♦) vou mean to say 1 knew this?” , 

“ 1 have not finished, Mr. Lytham. I have 
also proof that, you yourself obtained the 
register of the boy’s death some time ago. 
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What your motive was for endeavouring to 
draw me into the conspiracy, I do not know. 
I can only suppose that it was to make money 
by afterwards putting the pressure upon me 
in the •way of levying blackmail ; but you 
should first have ascertained whether 1 am 
the material of which such tools are made.” 

There was a fixed, inscrutable expression 
in the eyes turned upon the young man. 
Misery, shame, anger W hat was il? The 
others remained .silent -conscious, perhaps, 
that this was a tragedy, and that it must be 
played to the hitter end. 

“ I can only conclude,” sternly recom- 
menced the young man, “ that I am the* son 
of one of your clients, with whom you have 
acted in collu- 
sion. 'fell him 


—know your father, and I know it was for 
your sake he sinned.” 

“ For my sake ! Tell him to sin no more 
for my sake ! ” — going towards the door. 

Maurice ••laid a detaining hand upon hi s 

arm. “ I think ” He hesitated a 

moment ; then went on, m a low voice : 
“There may be something else to be said.” 

“ There can be nothing to be saiV: which 
could possibly atone /Jor Vhe miserable wrong 
he intended to do you and yours. 1 ” 'fuming 
scornfully upon the lawyer, he went op : 
lk You say you know my father, 'fell him I 
decline to know him. He is living, you say?” 

“ Yes,” faintly. 

“ And he has lent himself to this shameful 
plot. W h a t 
- - could be his 


I will take no 
more money 
through you. 
After leaving 
here to-day, l 
intend to go 
a b r o .1 cl a n d 
work my way in 
life as • best 1 
can.” 

“ No ! ” burst 
from the old 
mans lips. 

The others 
looked at him 
more gravely, 
noting t h e 
ashen pallor 
tin had crept 
ovi. Ids face, 
and the trem- 
bling of his 
h a n d s'. H e 
turned his eves 
pleadingly to- 
wards them. 

“ Stop him ! 
He must not 
go ! ” 

M a u r i c e 
pushed^ a chaii; 
towards him, and 
as though •■he had 
fee file. 


■,| i! | B r ; j 




MAI KICK irsHKH A AIK lii'AAI’liS him." 

he sank into it, looking you have not, and what he 
suddenly become old and in any other way ? ” 

“ What’s that ? ” 


motive in leagu- 
ing himself with 
such as you and 
for such a pur- 
pose ? To get 
money ? ” 

“ II ush! ” 
e j a c u l a t e d 
Maurice, in a 
low voice. 

“ Was it to 
get money?” 
angrily repeated 
the young man, 
taking no notice 
of Maurice. 

“ H e h a s 
m ore t h a n 
enough of his 
own,” faltered 
Mr. I.ytham. 

“ 'f hen what 
was it ?” shortly. 

“ What, if it 
was done out 
of his great 
desire to ad- 
vance you his 
care for you - 
the mad wish to 
give you what 
could not give you 


“ I must use my own judgment about that,” 
coldly replied the young man. “ It only 
remains for me to ask forgiveness of Mrs. 
Angon and her family for bringing such 
trouble upon them.” 

“ Hear me ! Wait ! You miist hear me ! ” 
desperately ejaculated the old man. “ I— I 


“A name,” slowly replied the old man, as 
though in reluctant obedience to the stern, 
compelling will of the other. 

A name ! The young mati. "suddenly 
recollected how often he had plied the lawyer 
with questions, and shown what was in his 
own mind upon the point. .He looked 
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searchingly at the old man’s downcast face, 
then shrank back, paling to the lips. What 
the others had already guessed had suddenly 
flashed across his mind. He knew ! 

“ You are my father- you ! ” hs ejaculated, 
in a tone of shame and misery, which brought 
the lawyer’s yn home to him as perhaps 
nothing els# would have done. Consrience- 
strickc^i and humiliated, he sat with lowered 
eyes, not daring t<s* meet the vondemnation 
in his son’s* 

Capable of an attachment strong and deep 
for this one being in the world, he had 
schemed and contrived to enable him to rise 
in life, until he had not stopped short of 
('rime. It was given him now to see that the 
very (jualities he most, admired in his son 
were to frustrate his schemes, 't his much 
may be said for him, he had intended making 
over the greater part of his own wealth none 
but himself knew how much it was to 
Maurice Anson. He had even calculated 
the possibility of a match coming about be- 
tween his sou and the daughter of the house, 
and thus keeping the two fortunes in the 
family, persuading himself that in the long 
run no real harm would come to anyone, 
whilst his son would gain name and position. 

Another hand was laid upon Reginald's 
arm, and (lertrude Anson's eyes were raised 
pleadingly to his. u (lo to him,” she whis 
pored ; “ forgive' ! ’’ 

“ He has brought all this trouble upon 
you;* v he murmured, looking down into the 
beautiful face 
with miserable 
eyes. 

“ lint you have 
taken it away; 
you can afford to 
be generous.’’ 

Reginald looked 
at his father ; to 
have found him 
thus! And yet- 
and yet, great as*-* 
had been the 
wrong intended, 
it had not been 
planned to benefit 
himself. The 
knowledge of the 
motive which had 
prompted the 
deed had in some 
degree softened 
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the son’s heart towards him. With this came 
other thoughts. It was not, at any rate, for 
him to turn his back upon his erring father. 

Maurice took the initiative. Turning to- 
wards the bowed figure, he said, “ Let 
bygones be bygones between us, Mr. 
Lytham.” 

“ f or your son’s sake,” put in Mrs. Anson, 
somewhat coldly, not quite so ready, as were 
Maurice and her daughter, to forget. 

I he condemnation in .her tone reacted 
upon Reginald in his growing pity for his 
father. We must get away from here, and 
make what reparation w# can afterwards.” 

“We?’’ The old man looked eagerly up. 

“Come what may, my place is by your 
side father.” 

Maurice quietly drew his mother and sister 
from the room, leaving the father and son 
together. 

\or were they afterwards permitted to 
quietly depart, as they d«. sired to do, without 
another interview with the family. The 
Alisons had discussed the mattef, and" 
Maurice and (lei tunic had brought their 
mother round to their own views. It was 
arranged that the knowledge ol what had 
taken place should be kept from the outer 
world. 

Lor the few months he had to live, Mr. 
Lytham was treated with pity and forbearance. 
If what he craved lor more than all besides 
were lacking, in his new 7 perception he perhaps 
recognised the 
justice of this.* 
Maurice Anson 
very quickly re- 
built his castle 
and reinstated its 
queen tlTcrc. # 

R e g i n a Id 
Lytham he had 
taken his father’s 
n a m e p u r 
chased an adjoin- 
ing ( state, and in 
course ot time 
acquired ijome of 
his young wife’s 
tastes 4<>r country 
pursuits, although 
\ .lertrude tells him 
that his heart 
remains in the 
library. 
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H STRTKINO peculiarity of (In- 
white ;mt is that it not an 
ant ;il all, hut a termite. Any 
ordinary person observing it 
and its habits would call the 
insept an ant ; hut the learned 
men of science who settle these things tell 
us that it belongs to the order nl Ncuropteia, 
and is allied to the <Jragon-lly ; whereas tin 
ants are all 1 ivmenopti ra. Indeed, the vei y 
latest classification puts the termites in a 
class by themselves, .somewhere between the 
dragon 11 v and tin * eoekmach. but tie 
travellers who first < ncounteted the termite in 
its different kinds were not s< i < • n t i f i » \ • 1 1 \ e\a< t 
in their .nomenelature, and look the v ti v ol 
the ordinal \ pci son, calling the new in 
white ant. 

The termites are iciiiat kable i hielh lot two 
tilings some soils for one and some |or 1 1 n 
other. One is the building of most extra 
ordinary- nests, formed of pat ticl« -> of eaith 
ceinented together, and pien-ed b\ mam 
tunnels, chambers, passages. and euindois : 
and the other is the destruction (internally) 
of anything wooden they can "el hold ? d . 

Mr. W. Sax i lie Kent, the distinguished 
naturalist, made a tour in Austialia a year or 
two ago, taking photographs of man\- remaik 
able things, some of which were reproduced 
in his valuable work, u T 1 k* Naturalist in 
Ae- ralia.’’ We are indebted to Mr. Saville 

Ke... lor most of 

the photogra pits 
from xvhit'h xve . • 

takt; our illustra- 
tions oflcrmitr lift; 
in the island- '■'*0 

continent. h '’ 

The termites of . 

Australia have 
n o t y e t b e e n 
thorough 1\ ex ^ 

:imined, but the 
Kuropean species 
{'j Iran's hprijutf/s) 
has : and in a nest 
of the latter there 
are found together 
eleven different 
types which xvill 
give some measure . 

of the- complicated 

state of termite Vromn 
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ic eleven types are: (l) the 
\ ,e, there being mo discernible 
between them at I, his stage; 
matured larva. 1 of the siyhliers ; 
fliers; (*) st-nri matured larvae 
1 5 ) adult workers ; (6) nymphs 
eel wings) of the first order, 
ito kings and queens : (7) king ; 
ip nvmphs of the second order 
at) supplementary males and 
■ ») adult supplementary males ; 
pplenientarv females, There is 
suppose that termite society in 
any less highly organ i/ed in 
be found to In 1 more highly 

ie< an instantaneous photograph 
^ 1 ville Kent at 1 >erl >v, Western 
-uddenh' disturl >ed community 
bin low in" m wood. This is 
most destructive insects in 
is not a mound-builder, but it 
■train on passages, and in the 
d,. s in wood. Nothing is sale 
a. furniture, rafters, Hoop 
.1 posts it eats into all. A 
■uarded lor a month or two may 
Me grid. The whole of th< ' 
Sale out wardb apparently sof.nd, 
a mere slu. II, with walls no 
paper, So that one puts his 
the (looring as he would through 
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a stretched newspaper, and tin* lr^ 
ini^Iv sound chairs and tables mis 
and sj >1 i i it * *1 s between the l'i i il;i r 


Among the crowd visible in the 
photograph arc two soldiers, near 
cat'll of which a rros^ is ] da< ed a 
black cross near the middle of the 
picture, at the upper edge of the 
wood, and' a white cross at the 
rigW - hand bottom corner. The 
soldier termites arc distinguish- 
able bv their darker colour, and 
by their larger heads, which arc 
almost black. These termites, it. 
•may be observed, as well as other 
species, secrete a sort ol acid, 
whiidi will eat away even glass 
and. lead 1‘here are many in- 
stances of the metal capsules of 
bottles being picrca <1, in order 
that the insects might get at and 
eat the corks. And in these cases 
the surface 1 of the glass was plainly 
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and. lead I here are many in- 
stances of the metal capsules of 
bottles being picrca d, in order 
that the insects might get at and 
eat the corks. And in these cases 
the surfac e' of the glass was plainly 
eroded along the line where the 
termites had laid their covered 
passages towards the corks. Lead 
sheeting of considerable rhickness 
has also been perforated by white 
ants eager tea get at wood behind it. 

'The food of the mound building 
sorts seems to be chiefly dried 
grass. They arc mound builders 
and haymakers. They collect great 
boards of grass blades finely cut 
up, and store them in the myriad 
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shape of finely ('hopped grass. Much of this 
is seen lying at the* lent in the jphotograph 
among the dN>i is of the destroyed half of the 
mound. In the centre, however, and a little 
helow, was a collection of smaller cells, 
apparently the nurseries, devot'd to the 
rearing of the voting ants. 'These cell% how 
ever, were found to he unoccupied when laid 
hare, the, young having doubtless been carried 
away at the* first sign of disturbance. Mere 
again ifothing could be discovered of the 
queen ant. 

A mound partially destroyed in 
this manner is never abandoned. 

'The termites instanth set about re- 
building the destroyed side, and in 
course of two or three years no sign 
is visible that the termitary has ever 
been interfered with. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Saville-Kent paid a 
visit to this same termitary, and 
fnui'd tin* work of rebuilding well 
fo *i rd. 

A third class of Australian ant- 
mound is shown in our next two 
photographs. It is called the Mag- 
netic, Lompass, or Meridian Ant-hill, 
from a very noticeable peculiaritv. 

Every one of these termitaries is in 
plan of a roughly elliptical shape, or, 
at any rate, it is narrow* and com- 
pressed, so as to be very much longer 
than broad. And every one of these 
mounds points, in the direction of 
its length, I’xaitdv north and south. 

In the valley of the Laura River, 
about sixty*miles inland from Look 
town, North Queensland, these ter- 
mitaries abound. * In one of our 
pic tures nearly fifty are in view, some 
at a considerable distance. 'The 
other illustration shows cine of the 
largest of the nests as seen from, the 
end, looking north. It will be 
noticed that this class of nest 


differs lolalb in outward conformation from 
those wr h.o «■ already considered. It rises 
in a mult i • iieitv of t sharp pinnacles, with 
sfune remov resemblance to the roof of 
a Moihii iiludral. 'This particular form 
of mondial r magnetic* termilaiv dues not 
attain am it gnat elexatioii, S ft. being 
tin* height : the talle st measured. but, as 
we ''hall p <iitlv see, there* are in other 
parts of An 'alia termitaries of \ery different 


shape, risin to a muc h greater height, and 
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yi:t characterized l>y the singular north and 
south direction. To guess tin* reason of this 
extraordinary orientation has been a j>u//le 
to many men of science, and all sorts of 
theories have been expressed. It seems 
agr^d, however, that magnetism or anything 
of that sort has nothin” to do with it. The 
most probable surest ion yet offered is that 
the mounds being of such a shape and so 
placed, their larger surfaces an? in tin* least 
possible decree exposed to the direct mid (lav 
rays of the sun. and therefore convey to 
the * interior a minimum decree of heat. 
A la rtf e surface facing directly the noon 
rays of the tropical sun would become 
extremely hot, and would retain its heat lor 
the rest of the afternoon. If, this explanation 
be the true one,* it. adds one more to the 
many wonderful instances of termite satfaeity. 
And, indeed, so must any other explanation. 

I ’or it is plain that these? little insects, working 
in the interior of their habitations, “box the 
compass” with perfect accuracy, through all 
the tortuous windings of the myriad passages 
which they traverse. How they, in the dark 
of their habitations, know with such perfect 
precision the exact direction of north and 
south, and how they o;trry that knowledge 
with them through the mazes they traverse, 
is a thing science may some day deter- 
mine, though we scarcely expect the re- 


velation very soon. There is another 
varielv of .Meridian mounds familiar in 
the neighbourhood of Putt I )arwin, which 
not only point due north and south, but are 
also convex on (In; broad < a>t side and ot Heave 
on the west. Here is a more complete 
demonstration still of an undnground know- 
ledge of the cardinal points. • 

Still another form of Meridian lermitary is 
found in Australia, also in the Port Darwin 
district. 'This is the largest of Ml the ant- 
hills in the continent. It dilfeis in shape 
from all the others, and its height is umnepse, 
as may be seen from the photograph we give, 
taken by Mr. Paul Polsehe. This particular 
example was iSft. high, and one may test 
the figures by comparison of the mound 
with the* man, the horse, and the waggon 
standing near. Mr. Saxille Kent calls (his 
the “('ohimnar” variety. Strong lidges 
or buttresses are built against these mounds, 
adding much to their strength. My the rule 
we have alnady mentioned, which makes 
the depth underground of these habitations 
equal to their height above it, the total 
height of this colossal structure, visible and 
invisible, is 3 bit. 

Matty other kinds of Australian termites 
erect very small mounds of 2ft. or 3 ft:, high ; 
and it is a curioiis fact that certain species of 
birds drive holes in these mounds, and build 
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their nests there. A sort of kingfisher, 
distinguished by a white breast, behaves thus 
in the southern parts of Western Australia. 
In Central Queensland, a parrakeet excavates 
into thei small termitaries in the same way, 
and deposits its eggs in the nest there 
formed. Hut another kingfisher the White- 
tailed — selects a particular form of mound 
which is a curiosity in itself. It is an even, 
regular, egg shaped mound. Into the side of 
this the kingfisher burrows, and within it 
makes its habitation and lays and hatches its 
eggs. Mr. D. 1.5 Souef, the director of the 
Melbourne Zoological Society's ( iardciis, has 
taken a photograph of such a termitary as 
this, showing the entrance to the kingfisher’s 
nest within, and this photograph we repro- 
duce. After the irregularities to which the 
other forms of white ant mound have accus- 
tomed us, this regular construction comes as 
a surprise. 

Not only birds, but li/ards, rats, snakes, and 
scorpions thrust themselves as visitors on the 
unwilling termites and make their homes in 
the mounds. Man, also, has found a use for 
the habitation of these insects. He does not 
go into them as a lodger, but. he breaks them 
up and uses them for road making. Termi- 
tary earth, used as a top la\cr, binds and 
hardens under 
stress of weather 
into a firm mass, 
like c e m cut. 

Then the know 
mg bushman will 
select a small 
t amitary mound, 
ho low it with 
dexterity and 
care, and use it 
as a temporary 
oven wherein he 
performs sur- 
prising feats of 
cookery. 

It is to be 
remembered that 
the termites work 
at their, building 
operations in the 
night time only. 

This is the rule, 
but it is a rule 


with exceptions. It seems to be the rule 
because, in making some fresh extension of 
premises, it is necessary for the insects to 
break through the outer wall, and so expose 
themselves -‘to possible attacks from their 
many enemies. 

In all countries where white ants abound 
the llight of swarms of the winged sort is 
a familiar occurrence. They crowd cj/er all 
artificial hght£ at night, and become a great 
nuisance. In Massachusetts (lu*y are each 
season observed to fly in a thick cloud, accom- 
panied bv numberless birds, which gorge 
themselve with the insects until unable to 
close their beaks. There are fifteen different 
species of birds that take part in this feast. 

In India and in. many parts of Africa, 
termites ai • used as food by human beings, 
and Kuroi an travellers have testified that, 
nicely roa - <1, a handful or so of white ants 
is a deli* y not to be despised. Hut in 
Australia, >w as is the development of the 
aboriginal and unpromising as are many 
of their nr < ies of food, the termites are not 
eaten. H what is, perhaps, more singular 
still, the n. lives about the Kimberley district 
of Wester i Australia eat large quantities 
of the e.i th of which the mounds are 
composed. Mr. Saville-Kent has frequently 
observed a native 
break off a piece 
of white ant’s 
nest and devour 
it with nvach 
relish. And it 
was not from the 
promptings of im- 
perious hunger, 
for the natives in 
question were in 
Kuropean ser- 
vice, and well 
and regularly fed. 
Mr. Savi lie- Kent 
suspects that cer- 
tain secretions of 
the term i t es, 
together with a 
minute fungoid 
growth, conspire 
to render the day 
attractive to the 
native palate. 
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»X one w< vk 1 had multiplied 
mv capital two hundred ;md 
forty - fold ! I left I .undon 
wiili t^V( >| lenee* in the world ; 
1 quitted Sehlang. nbad with 
two pounds in pocket. 

44 There's a splendid turn over ! " 1 thought 
to myself. “ It this luck holds, at the 
same rate, I shall have made lour hundred 
and eighty pounds by Tuesday next, and I 
may look forward to being a Barney Barnato 
by Christmas." lor 1 had taken high 
mathematical honours at Cambridge, and it 
there is anything on earth on which ! pride 
myself, it is my firm grasp of the principle of 
ratios. 

Still, in spite of this brilliant linam ial 
prospect, a budding Klondike, I went a wav 
from the little Spa on the Hanks of the 
Taunus with a lieavv heart. I had grown 
quite to like dear, virulent, fidget v old l.adv 
(leorgina ; and 1 felt that it had cost me a 
distinct wrench to pail with Harold Tiliington. 
The wrench left a st ar which was long in 
healing ; but as I am not a professional 
sentimentalist, I will not trouble von here 
with details of the symptoms. 

My livelihood, however, was now assured 
me. With two pounds in pocket, a sensible 
girl can read her title clear to six days’ board 
and lodging, at six marks a day, with a 
glorious margin of tour marks over for 
pocket-money. And it at the end of six 
days my fairy godmother had not pointed me 
out* some other means of earning my bread 
honestly well, I should feel myself unworthy 
to be ranked in the noble army of adven- 
turesses. I thank thee, Lady ( leorgina, for 
teaching me that word. An adventuress 1 
would be; for 1» loved, adventure. * 

Meanwhile, it occurred to me that l might 
till up the interval by going to study art at 
Frankfort. FIsie lYtheridge had been 
there, and had impressed upon me the fact, 
that I must on no account omit to see the 
Stiidel ( lallerv. Slut was strong on culture, 
besides, the study of art* should be most 
useful to an adventuress ; for she must need 
all the arts that human skill has developed. 

So to Frankfort I 1>etook myself, and 
found there a nice little pension — “ for ladies 
only,” Frail Bockenhcimer assured me at 



very moderate rates, in ,\ pleasant part of tin.* 
I .indenstrasse. it had dimitv curtains. 1 
will not deny that as I entered the house 1 
was conscious of feeling lonely : mv heart 
sank once or twice as f* glanced round the 
luncheon table at the domestically unsym- 
pathetic Herman old maids who formed the 
rank and-lile of my fellow boarders. There, 
they sat eight comfortable Frans who had 
missed 1 1 i v i r vocation : plentiful ladies, bulg 
ing and surging in tightly stretched black silk 
bodices. They had been cut out for such 
housewives as Harold Tiliington had de 
scribed, but found themselves depriv* d of 
their*natural sphere in life by the flna< count- 
able caprice of the men of their nation. 
Fach was a model Teutonic mation nuuhjutw 
Fach looked capable of Irving Jdankfort 
sausages to a turn, and knitting woollen socks 
to a remote eternity. But I sought in vain 
for one kindred soul among them. How 
bonified they would have been, with their fat 
pudding fares and big saucer-eyes, had 1 
boldly announced myself as an ICnglish 
ad\ eiiturcss ! 

I spi-nt mv first morning in laborious 
self education at the Ariadneum and the 
Stadcl (lallerv. I bon owed a catalogue. 
I wrestled with Van dcr W’evden ; 1 toiled 
like a galley-slave at Mcister Wilhelm* and 
Meister Stephan. I have a <*>n fused recol- 
lection that I saw a number of •-tiff medheval 
pictures, and an alabaster statue of the lady 
who smiled as .die rode on a tiger, taken at 
the* beginning of that interv.stii g episode. 
But the remainder of the Institute has faded 
from my memory. 

In the afternoon I consoled myself for my 
herculean efforts in the direction of culture 
by going out for a bicycle* ride on a hired 
machine, to which end I dceid< d to devote 
my pocket-money. You will, perhaps, object 
here that mv conduct was * imprudent. To 
raise that objection is to misunderstand the 
spirit of tlu-se artless adxentures. * I told you 
that I set out to go rniuM the world ; but to 
go round the world does not necessarily 
mean to eiieumna vigate it. My idea was to 
go round by easy stages, seeing the world as 
I well! as far as I got, and taking asMittle 
heed as possible of the morrow. Most of 
my readers, no doubt, accept that philosophy 
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of life on Sundays only : on wcck-dafs they 
swallow the usual contradictory economic 
j)lat it udcs about prudential fon-thoii^lit and 
tlu: horrid improv ideme ot the lower classes. 
Por invsellj 1 am not built that wav. 1 pnTi r to 
take life in a spirit of pun* inipiiry. I put on 
my hat : I saunter where I chuoM*, so fir as 
circumstances permit ; and I wait to see what 
chance will brfng me. Mv idi al is bree/iness. 

'1 he* hired bicycle w.i-. not a bad maehinc, 
as hired bicycles go : il jolted one a*. little as 
you can expect Irotn a common hack : it 
never stopped at»a PurtiarUn; and it 
showed very lew signs ol having been ridden 
by beginners with an un« on* pierable di sire to 
tilt at the hedgerow. So oil 1 soared at once, 
heedless of the jeers of Teutonic vuuth who 
found the siyht. of a ladv ridiny a evele in 
skirts a stranye one for in South (lermany 
the “rational ” costume is so universal among 
women cyclists that ‘tis the skirt that pro- 


ungainly rnau, with a straw coloured mous- 
tache, appan ntly American., and that he was 
following me on his machine, closely watch 
ing mv action. He had such a cunning 
expression on lus face, and seemed so 
strangely inquisitive, with eves riveted on 
mv treadles, that I didn’t quite like the look 
of him. I put on the pace, to see if I could 
outstrip him, for I am a swift cyiAist. * lint 
his long legs were too much for me. Ilf* did 
not gain on me,' it is t rut* ; but neither did I 
outpace him. Pedalling my very hardest 
and 1 can make good time when necessary • 

I still lopt prettv much at the same 
distance in Iront of him all the way to 
I ’ ran nhei m. 

(Iradualh I began to feel sure that the 
wejedv-lookmy man with the alert face was 
irallv pursmng me. When 1 went faster, he 
went faster on; when I gave him a chance 
to pass me nr kept close at my heels, and 



yokes unfavourable comment from those 
jealous guardians of I- -male propriety, the 
Street hoys. 1 hurried on at a brisk 
pace past the Palm Harden and the suburbs, 
with my loose hair t raving on the breeze 
behind, till I found mvself pedalling at a 
good rou'iid pan? on a broad, lev' l road, 
which led towards a village, In name IV inn 
heim. 

As I scurried across die plain, with the 
wind in my face, not unpleasantly, I had 
some dim consciousness of somebody un- 
known living after me headlong. Mv first 
idea was that Harold Tillington had hunted 
me down an 1 tracked me to lair : but 
gazing back., I saw my pursuer was a tall and 


appeared to be keenly watching the style of 
my ankle action. I gathered that he was a 
connoisseur : but. why on earth lie should 
persecute me I could not imagine. My spirit 
was roused now I pedalled with a will ; if 
I rode all day 1 would not let him go past 
me. 

beyond the cobble paved chief street ol 
kraunheim the road took a sharp bend, and 
began to mount the slopes of the Taunus 
suddenly. Il was an abrupt, strep climb: 
but I Hatter myself I am a tolerable .mountain 
cyclist. I rode sturdily on; my. .pursuer 
darted after me. Put on this stiff upward 
grade my light weight and agile ankle-action 
told ; I began to distance him. He seemed 
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jlraitl that I would give him the slip, and 
billed out suddenly, with a whoop, in Kngli.sh, 
■‘Stop, miss!” I looked back with dignity, 
but answered nothing. He put on the pace, 
panting ; 1 pedalled away, and got elear horn 
him. 

At a turn of the corner, however, as luck 
would have if, 1 was pulled up short by a 
mounted policeman. He blocked the road 
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errant «of injured innocence. 1 let the 
policeman go his way ; then I glanced at my 
preserver. A very ordinary modern St. ( ieorge 
he looked, with no lance to speak of, and no 
steed but a bicycle. Vet Ins mien was 
reassuring. # 

“Hood morning, miss,' he began lie* 
called me “Miss * cverv tune he addressed 
me, as though lie took me for a bat maid. 



with his horse, like an ogre, and asked me, 
in a very gruff Swabian voice, if this was a 
licensed bicycle. I had no idea, till he 
spolve, that any license was required ; though 
to 4)e sure I might have guessed it ; lor 
modern (lermany is studded with notices at 
Ml the street corners, to inform you in minute 
detail that everything is forbidden. I stain 
mered. out that* I did not know. The 
mounted policeman drew near and inspected 
me rudely. “It is strongly undersaid," he 
began, but just at that moment my pursuer 
''aim: up, and, with American quickness, took 
in the situation. He accosted the policeman 
in choice bad ( lerman. “ l have two licenses," 
he said, producing a handful. “The briiulein 
rides with me.” 

1 was too much taken aback at so provi- 
dential an interposition to contradict this 
highly imaginative statement. My highway- 
man had turned into a protecting knight 


“ K\ cuse nn\ but why did you want to speed 
her ? " 

“ I thought you weit* pursuing me,” 1 
answered, a little tremulous, • I will endless, 
but avid of incident. 

“And if 1 was," he went on, “you might 
have eon jectui'cd, miss, it was lor our mutual 
advantage. A business man don't go out of 
his wav unless he expects to turn an honest 
dollar; and he don't reckon on other folks 
going out of theirs, unless he knows he kin 
put them in the way ol taming ail honest 
dollar wiih him.” 

“That’s reasonable,' I answenVl : tor f am 
a political economist. “ 1 he benefit should 
be mutual. but I wondered if lie was 
going to propose ai sight to me. 

fie looked me all up and down. “ You're 
a lady of con siderablo personal attractions,” 
he said, musingly, as if he were criticising a 
horse ; “ and 1 want one that sort. That’s 
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jest why I trailed you, see ? Besides* which, 
there’s some style about you.” 

“ Style S ” I repeated. 

“ Yes,” he went on ; “ you know how to 
use your feet ; and you have good under- 
standings/ 

* I gathered from his glance that he referred 
to my nether limbs. We are all vertebrate 
animals ; why* seek to conceal the fact? 

“I fail to follow you,” 1 answered, frigidly ; 
for I really didn’t know what the man might 
say next. 

“ That’s so ! ” h« replied. “ It was / that 
followed you ; seems l didn’t make much of 
a job of it, either, anyway.’’ 


"SKKMS I DIDN’T MAKT MITII <><■ A JCill OK 

I mounted my machine again. “ Well, 
good moiling,” l*said, coldly. “I am much 
obliged for vour kind assistance ; blit your 
remark was fictitious, and I desire to go on 
unaccompanied.” . 

He held up his hand in warning. “You 
ain’t going ! ” he cried, horrified. “ You 
ain’t going without hearing me ! I mean 
business, say. Don’t chuck away good money 
like that ! I tell you, there's dollars in it.” 

“ In what ? ” I asked, still moving on, but 


curious. On the slope, if need were, I could 
easily distance him. 

“ Why, in this cycling of yours,” he replied. 
“ You’re jest about the very woman I'm 
looking for, ipiss. Lithe -that’s what l call 
you. I kin put you in the way of making 
your pile, I kin. This is . a bona-fide offer. 
Xo flit's on my business! You decline it? 
Prejudice! Injures you; injures 'me ! Be 
reasonable, anywav ! ’’ 

I looked murid and laughed, “formulate 
yourself,” 1 said, briefly. 

He rose to it like a man. “Meet meat' 
Fraunheim ; corner by the Post Office ; ten 
o’clock to morrow morning,” he shouted, as I 
rode off, “and ef I don’t con- 
vince you there’s money in 
this job 1 , my naive’s not Cyrus 
W. Hitchcock.” 

Something about his keen, 
unlovely face impressed me 
with a sense of his underly 
ing honesty. “ Very well,” I 
answered, “ I’ll come, if you 
follow me no further.” I re- 
flected that Fraunheim was a 
populous village, and that only 
beyond it did the mountain 
road over the Taunus begin 
to grow lonely. If he wished 
to cut my throat, 1 was well 
within reach of the resources 
of civilization. 

When 1 got home to the 
Abode of Blighted Kraus tTiat 
evening, I debated seriously 
with myself whether or not I 
should accept Mr. Cyrus W. 
Hitchcock's mysterious invi- 
tation. Prudence said no : 
curiosity said yes ; I put the 
question to a meeting of one ; 
and, since I am a. daughter of 
Fve, curiosity had it. Carried 
unanimously. I think I might 
have hesitated, indeed, had it 
not been for the Blighted 
Kraus. Their talk was of 
dinner and of the digestive process ; they 
were critics of digestion. They each of 
them sat so complacently through the even- 
ing— -solid and stolid, stodgy and podgy, 
stuffed comatose , images, knitting white 
woollen shawls, to throw over their capa- 
cious shoulders at table d'hote — -and they 
purred with such content in their.* middle- 
aged rotundity that I made up my mind I 
must take warning betimes, and avoid their 
temptations to adipose deposit. I prefer to 
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row upwards ; the Frau grows sideways, 
letter get my throat cut by an American 
.(■sperado, in my pursuit of romance, than 
,-ttle down on a rock like a placid fat oyster. 

, am not by nature sessile. , 

Adventures are to the adventurous, They 
.bound on every side ; but only the chosen 
:i-w have the courage to embrace them. And 
;hcy wHk noi* conu; to you : you must go out 
o seeklhcm. Theq they meet you half-way, 
nd rush intc\y.e»|r arm^, for they know their 
i rue lovers. There 'were eight blighted Kraus 
•the Home for Lost "Ideals, and I could 
i. ll by simple inspection that they had not 
had an average of half an adventure per life 
:ime between them. They sat and knitted 
-till, like Awful Examples. 

If I had declined to nVeet Mr. Hitchcock , 
it Fraunheim, 1 know not what changes it 
might have induced in my life. I might 
now be knitting. But I went boldly forth, 
on a voyage of exploration, prepared to 
accept aught that fate held in store for me. 

As Mr. Hitchcock had assured me there 
was money in his offer, I felt justified in 
speculating. I expended another three marks 
on the hire of a bicycle, though I ran the 
risk thereby of going perhaps without 
Monday's dinner. That showed my voca- 
tion. The Blighted Fra us, I felt sure, would 
have clung to their dinner at all hazards. 

When I arrived at Fraunheim, I found my 
alert American punctually there before me. 
He raised his crush hat with awkward polite 
ness. " I could see he was little accustomed 
to ladies’ society. Then he pointed to a 
'lose cab in which he had reached the 
village. 

“ I’ve got it inside,” he whispered, i'n a 
confidential tone. “ I couldn't let 'em 
ketch sight of it. You see, there's dollars 
in it.”* 

“ Wliat have you got inside?” I asked, 
Mispiciously, drawing back. 1 don't know 
why, but the word “it” somehow suggested 
a corpse ; I began to grow frightened. 

“ Why, the wheel,’ of coarse,” he answered. 
Ain’t you come here to ride it ?” 

“ Oh, the wheel ? ” I echoed, vaguely, pre- 
tending to look wise ; but unaware, as yet, 
that that word was the accepted American- 
ism for a cycle. “And I have come to 
ride it?” 

“ Why, certainly,” he replied, jerking his 
hand towards the cab. “ But we mustn’t 
start right here. This thing has got to be 
kept dark, don’t you see, till the last day.” 

'fill the last day ! That was ominous. It 
sounded like monomania. So ghostly and 


elusive! *1 Ingan to suspect my American 
ally ot being a dangerous madman. 

“ Jest you wheel away a bit up the hill,” 
he went on, “out o' sight ot the folks, and 
I’ll fetch her along to you." 

“Her? I cried. “Who? for the man 
bewildered me. 

“ Why, the wheel, miss ! You understand ! 
This is business, you bet! Anil •you're jest 
the right woman ! *’ 

lb* motioned me. on. Urged by a sort of 
spell, 1 remounted my machine and rode out 
of the village. He followed* on the box-seat 
of his cab. Then, when we had left the 
world well behind, anti stood among the 
sun-smitten boles of the pine-trees, he opened 
the door mysteriously, and produced from the 
vehicle a very odd looking bicycle. 

It was clumsy to look at. It differed im- 
mensely, in many particulars, from anv 
machine I bad yet seen or ridden. 

Thu strenuous American fondled ft for a 
moment with his hand, as if it were a pet 
child. Then lie mounted nimbly. Pride 
shone in his eye. I saw in a second be was 
a fond inventor. 

He rode a few yards on. Next, he turned 
to me eagerly. “'Phis ma chine,” he said, in 
an impressive voice, “ is pro pelled by an 
eccentric.” Like all his countrymen, he laid 
most stress on unaccented syllables. 

“Oh, I knew you were an eccentric,” I 
said, “the moment 1 set ryes upon you.” 

He surveyed mu gravely. “You mis- 
understand me, miss,” he corrected. “ When 
1 say an eccentric, I mean, a crank.” 

“They are much the same thing,”* I 
answered, briskly. “Though »I confess 
I would hardly have applied so rude a word 
as crank to you.” 

He looked me over suspiciously, , as if I 
were trying to make game of him, but my 
face was sphinx like. So he brought the 
machine a yard or two. nearer, and explained 
its construction to me. lie was quite right * 
it was driven by a crank, (t had no chain, 
but was moved by a pedal, working narrowly 
up and down, and attached to a rigid bar, 
which impelled the wheels by means of an 
eccentric. ’ 

Besides this, it had a curious device for 
altering the gearing automatically while one 
rode, so as to enable .one to f adapt it to the 
varying slope in mounting hills. I his part 
of the mechanism he explained to me elabor- 
ately. There was a gauge in front which 
allowed* one to sight the steepness of the sldpc 
by mere inspection ; and according as the 
gauge marked one, two, three, or four, as its 
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gradient on the scale, the rider pressed a 
button on the handle-bar with his left hand 
once, twice, thrice, or four times, so that the 
gearing adapted itself without an effort to 
the rise in the surface. Besides, there were 
devices for rigidity and compensation. 
Altogether, it was a most apt and ingenious 
piece of mechanism. I did not wonder he 
was proud of it. 

“ Get up and ride, miss,” he said, in a 
persuasive voice. 

I did as I was bid. To my immense 
surprise, I ran uptthe steep hill as smoothly 
and easily as if it 
were a perfectly-laid ‘ 
level. 

“Goes nicely, 
doesn’t she ? ” Mr. 

Hitchcock mur- 
mured, rubbing his 
hands. 

“ Beautifully,” I 
answered. “One 
could ride such a 
jnachinp up Mont 
Blanc, I should 
fancy.” 

He "stroked his 
chin with nervous 
fingers. “It ought 
to knock ’em,” he 
said, in an eager 
voice “ It’s geared 
to run up most any- 
thing in creation.” 

“How steep?” 

“One foot in 
' three.” 

' “ That’s good.” 

“Yes. It’ll climb 
Mount # Vvashing- 
ton.” 

“ What do you 
call it ? ” I asked. 

He looked me 
over with close 
scrutiny. 

“In Amurrica,” 
he said, slowly, “ we call it the Great Manitou, 
becausedt kin do pretty well what it chooses ; 
but in Europe, I am thinking of calling it 
the Martifi Conway or the Whymper, or 
something like that.” 

“ Why so ? ” 

“Well, because it’s a famous mountain 
climber.” 

“•I see,” I said. “ With such a machine, 
you’ll put a notice on the Matterhorn, ‘This 
hill is dangerous to cyclists.’” 


He laughed low to himself, and rubbed 
his hands again. “You'll do, miss,” he said. 
“You’re the right sort, you are. The 
moment 1 seen you, I thought we two could 
do a trade together. Benefits me ; benefits 
you. A mutual advantage. Reciprocity is 
the soul of business. You hcv some go in 
you, you hcv. There’s money in your feet. 
You’ll give these Meinherrs fits. * You’d take 
the clear starch out of them.” 9 

“ I fail to catch on*” I ans^erpd, speaking 
his own dialect to humour him. 

“ Oh, you’ll get there all the same,” ke 
replied, Stroking his 
machine meanwhile. 
“It was a squirrel, 
it was ! ” (He pro- 
nounced it squirl . ) 
“ It ’ud run up a 
tree ef it wanted, 
wouldn’t it ? ” He 
was talking to it now 
as if it were a dog 
or a baby. “ There, 
there, it mustn’t 
kick ; it was a frisky 
little thing! Jest you 
step up on it, miss, 
and have a go at 
that there moun- 
tain.” 

I stepped up and 
had a “ go.” The 
machine bounded 
forward like an 'agile 
greyhound. You had 
but to touch it, and 
it ran of itself. Never 
had I ridden so vi- 
vacious, so animated 
a cycle. I returned to 
him, sailing, with the 
gradient reversed. 
The Manitou glided 
smoothly, as on a 
gentle slope, without 
the need fo.r back- 
pedalling. 

“ it soars ! ” he remarked, with enthusiasm. 

“ Balloons are at a discount beside it,” I 
answered. 

“Now you want to know about this busi- 
ness, I guess,” he went on. “ You want to 
know jest where the reciprocity comes in, 
anyhow ? ” 

“I am ready to hear you expound,” I 
admitted, smiling. * ’* 

“ Oh, it ain’t all on one side,” he continued, 
eyeing his machine at an angle with parental 
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-flection. “ I’m a-going to make your fortune 
■ ight here. You shall ride her for me on the 
ist day ; and ef you pull this thing off, don’t 
\ou be scared that I won’t treat vou hand- 
some.” , 

“ If you were a little more succinct,” I 
said, gravely, “ wc should get forrader 
faster.” 

“ PcH&aps • you wonder,” he put in, “that 
with mt?ney on it like this, I should intrust the 
job into the .hands of A female.*” I winced, 
init was silent. ' ^\\ 7 eli, it’s like this, don’t 
you see : ef a female~wihs, it makes success 
all the more ‘striking and con-spicuous. The 
world to-day is ruled by adver/Acment.” 

I could stand it no longer. “Mr. Hitch- 
cock,” I said, with dignity, “ I haven’t the 
remotest idea what on earth you are talking, 
about.” 

He gazed at me with surprise. “What?” 
he exclaimed, at last. “ And you kin cycle 
like that ! Not know what all the cycling 
world is mad about ! Why, you don’t mean 
to tell me you’re not a professional ? ” 

I enlightened him at once as to my position 
in society, which was respectable, if not 
lucrative. His face fell somewhat. “ High- 
toned, eh ? Still, you’d run all the same, 
wouldn’t you ? ” he inquired. 

“Run for what?” I asked, innocently. 

“ Parliament ? The Presidency ? The 
Frankfort Town Council?” 

He had difficulty in fathoming the depths 
of my ignorance. But by degrees I under- 
stood 1 him. It seemed that the Herman 
Imperial and Prussian Royal Governments 
had offered a Kaiserly and Kingly prize 
for the best military bicycle ; the course to 
be run over the Taunus, from Frankfort 
to Limburg; the winning machine to get 
the equivalent of a thousand pounds ; each 
firm to supply its own make and rider. The 
“last* day” was Saturday next; and the 
Great Manitou was the dark horse of the 
contest. 

Then all was clear as day to me. Mr. 
Cyrus Hitchfcock *was keeping his 

machine a profound secret ; he wanted a 
woman to ride it, so that his triumph might 
be the more complete ; and the moment he 
saw me pedal up the hill, in trying to avoid 
him, he recognised at once that I was that 
woman. 

I recognised it too. ’Twas a pre-ordained 
harmony. After two or three trials, I felt 
that the Manitou was built for me, and I was 
built for the Manitou. V?e ran together like 
parts of one mechanism. I was always famed 
for my circular ankle-action ; and in this 


new macAme, ankle-action was everything. 
Strength of limb counted for naught ; what 
told was the power of “ clawing up again ” 
promptly. I possess that power : I have 
prehistoric feet : my remote progenitors 
must certainly have been tree - haunting 
monkeys. 

We arranged terms then and there. 

“ You accept ? ” • 

“Implicitly.” 

If I pulled off the race, I was to have fifty 
pounds. If I didn’t, I was to have five. “It 
ain’t only your skill, you see,* Mr. Hitchcock 
said, with frank commercialism. “It’s your 
personal attractiveness aS well that I go upon. 
That’s an element to consider in business 
relations.” . 

“My face is my fortune,*’ I answered, 
gravely. He nodded acquiescence. 

Till Saturday, then, l was free. Mean- 
while, I trained, and practised quietly with 
the Manitou, ih sequestered parts *of the 
hills. I also took spells, turn about, at the 
S tad el Institute. 1 like to intersperse 
culture and athletics. I know something 
about athletics, and hope 1 in time to acquire 
a taste for culture. Tis expected of a Girton 
girl, though my own accomplishments run 
rather towards rowing, punting, bicycling. 

On Saturday, I confess, I rose with great 
misgivings. I was not a professional ; and 
to find oneself practically backed for a 
thousand pounds in a race against men is a 
trifle disquieting. Still, having once put my 
hand to the plough, I felt I was bound to 
pull it through somehow. I dressed my hair 
neatly, in a very tight coil. 1 ate a light 
breakfast, eschewing the fried sausages which 
the Blighted Fra us pressed upon my notice, 
and satisfying myself with a gently-boiled egg 
and some toast and coffee. I always found 
I rowed best at C ’am bridge ort the lightest 
diet ; in my opinion, the raw beef regime is a 
serious error in training. 

At a minute or two before eleven I turned 
up at the Schiller Plat/, in my short serge 
dress and cycling jacket. The great square 
was thronged with spectators to see us start ; 
the police made a lane through their midst 
for the riders. My backer Bad advised me 
to come to the post as late as possible, “ For 
I have entered your name,” he said*, “ simply 
as Lois Cayley. These peutschers don't 
think but what you’re a man and a brother. 
But I am apprehensive of contingencies. 
When vou put in a show they’ll try to raise 
objections to you. on the ground of ybur 
being a female. There won’t be much time, 
though, and I shall rush the objections. 
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Once they let you run and wilt, it don’t 
matter to me whether I get the twenty 
thousand marks or not. It’s the adverZ/s*- 
ment that tells. Jest you mark my words, 
miss, and don’t you make no mistake about 
it— the 'world to-day is governed by adver/Zst’- 
ment.” 

So I turned up at the last moment, and 
cast a timid glance at my competitors. They 
were all men, of course, and two of them 
were German officers in a sort of undress 
cycling uniform.* They eyed me super- 
ciliously. One of them went up and spoke 
to the Herr Over-Superintendent who had 
charge of the contest*. I understood him to 
be lodging an objection against a mere 
woman taking part in the race* 'The Herr 
Over-Superintendent, a bulky official, came 
up beside me and perpended visibly. He 
bent his big brows to it. ’Twas appalling to 
observe the measurable amount of Teutonic 
cerebration going on under cover* of his 
round, green glasses. He was perpending 
for some minutes. Time was almost up. 
.Then Jie turned to Mr. Hitchcock, having 
finally made up his colossal mind, and 
murmured, rudely, “ The woman cannot 
compete.” 

“ Why not ? ” 1 inquired, in my very 
sweetest German, with an angelic smile, 
though my heart trembled. 

“ Warum nicht ? Because the word 
i rider ’ in the Kaiserly and Kingly for-this- 
contcst-providcd decree is distinctly in the 
masculine gender stated.” 

“ Pardon me, Herr Over-Superintendent,” 
I replied, pulling out a copy of Law 97 on 
subject, .with which I had duly provided 
myself, “ if you will to Section 45 of the 
Bicycles-Circulation-Regulation-Act your at- 
tention turn, you will find it therein expressly 
enacted that unless any clause be anywhere 
to the contrary inserted, the word ‘ rider,’ in 
the masculine gender put, shall here the word 
* rideress ’ in the feminine to embrace be 
considered.” 

For, anticipating this objection, I had 
taken the precaution to look the legal 
question up beforehand. 

' “ That is true,” the Herr Over-Superinten- 
dent observed, in a musing voice, gazing 
down at *me with relenting eyes. “ The 
masculine habitually embraces the feminine.” 
And he brought his massive intellect to bear 
upon the problem once more with prodigious 
concentration. 

Jv seized my opportunity. “Let tn£ start, 
at least,” I urged, holding out;the Act. “ If 
I win, you can the matter more fully with the 


Kaiserly and Kingly Governments hereafter 
argue out.” 

“ I guess this will be an international 
affair,” Mr. Hitchcock remarked, well pleased. 
“ It woul(J be a first-rate advertoment for 
the Great- Manitou ef England and Germany 
were to make the question into a casus belli. 
The United States could look on, and pocket 
the chestnuts.” 1 

“Two minutes to go,” the officiaf starter 
w r ith the watch called* out. - f 

“ Fall in, then, Frau le in- tfmglanderin,” the 
Herr Over-Superintendent observed, without 
prejudice, w r aving me into line. He pinned 
a badge with a large number, 7, on my dress. 
“ The Kaiserly and Kingly Governments shall 
on the affair of the starting’s legality here- 
after on my report more*at leisure pass 
judgment.” 

The lieutenant in undress uniform drenv 
back a little. 

“Oh, if this is to be woman’s play,” he 
muttered, “ then can a Prussian officer him- 
self by competing not into contempt bring.” 

1 dropped a little curtsy. “If the Herr 
Lieutenant is afraid even to enter against an 
Englishwoman -” I said, smiling. 

He came up to the scratch sullenly. “One 
minute to go ! ” called out the starter. 

. We were all on the alert. There was a 
pause; a deep breath. I was horribly 
frightened, but I tried to look calm. Then 
sharp and quick came the one word “ Go ! ” 
And like arrows from a bow, off we all 
started. * 

1 had ridden over the whole course the 
day but one before, on a mountain pony, with 
an observant eye and my sedulous American 
— rising at five o’clock, so as not to excite 
undue attention ; and I therefore knew 
beforehand the exact route w r e w r ere to follow* ; 
but I confess when I saw* the Prussian 
lieutenant and one of my other compfetitors 
dash forward at a pace that simply astonished 
me, that fifty pounds seemed to melt away in 
the dim abyss* of the Ewigkeit. I gave up 
all for lost. I could nevef make the r running 
against such practised cyclists. 

However, we all turned out into the open 
road which leads across the plain and dow n 
the Main valley, in the direction of Mayence. 
For the first ten miles or so, it is a dusty 
level. The surface is perfect ; but ’twa s a 
blinding white thread. As 1 toiled along it, 
that broiling June day, 1 could . hear the 
voice of my backer, who followed* on horse- 
back, exhorting me in loud tones,. “ Don’t 
scorch, miss ; don’t scorch ; never mind ef 
you lose sight of ’em. Keep your wind ; 
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that’s the point. The wind, the wind’s every- 
thing. Let ’em beat you on the level : you’ll 
catch ’em up fast enough when you get on 
the Taunus ! ” 

But in spite of his encouragement, I 
almost lost heart as I saw one after another 
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waves on my face from the road below; in 
the thin white dust, the accusing tracks of six 
wheels confronted me. Still I kept on fol- 
lowing them, till 1 reached the town of 
Hdchst- nine miles from Frankfort, Soldiers 
along the route were timing us at intervals 



“won’t scokcm, miss; don’t stokcii." 


of my opponents’ backs disappear in the with chronometers, and noting our numbers, 
distance, till at last I was left toiling along As I rattled over the paved High Street, I 

the bare white road alone, in a shower-bath called aloud to one of them: “How far 

of sunlight, with just a dense cloud, of dust ahead the last man?” 

rising grey far ahead of me. My head swam. He shouted back, good-humouredly : “ Four 
It repented me of my boldness. minutes, Fraulein.” 

•Then the riders on horseback began to Again 1 lost heart. Then 1 mounted a slight 
grumble; for by police regulation they were slope, and felt how easily the Manitou moved 
not allowed to pass the hindmost of the up the gradient. From its summit I could 
cyclists ; and they were kept back by my note a long grey cloud of dust rolling steadily 
presence from following up their special onward down the hill towards Hattersheim. 
champions. “Give i£ up, Fraulein, give it I coasted down, with my feet up, and a 

up ! ”’ they cried. “ You’re beaten. Let us slight breeze just cooling me. Mr. Hitchcock, 

pass and get forward.” But at the selfsame behind, called out,, full throated, from his 
moment, I heard the shrill voice of my seat, “No hurry ! No flurry J 'fake your time! 
American friend whooping aloud across the 'fake — your — time, miss ! ” 
din, “Don’t you do Nothing of the sort, Over the Bridge at Hattersheim you turn 
miss ! You slick to it, and keep your wind ! to the right abruptly, and begin to mount by 
It’s the wind that wins! Them Germans the side of a pretty little stream, the Schwarz- 
won’t be worth a cent on the high slopes, bach, which runs brawling over rocks down 
anyway ! ” the Taunus from Eppstein. By this time the 

Encouraged by his vbice, I worked steadily excitement had somewhat cooled down for 
on, neither scorching nor relaxing, but main- the moment ; I. was getting reconciled to be 
taining an even pace at my natural pitch beaten on the level, and began to realize that 
under the broiling sunshine. Heat rose in my chances would be best as we approached 

Vol. xv.— 60 
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the steepest bits of the mountain road about 
Niederhausen. So I positively plucked up 
heart to look about me and enjoy the 
scenery. With hair flying behind — that 
coil had «played me false - 1 swept through 
Hofheim, a pleasant little village at the 
mouth of a grassy valley inclosed by 
wooded slopes, the Schwarzbach making cool 
music in the glen below as I mounted beside 
it. Clambering larches, like huge cande- 
labra, stood out on the ridge, silhouetted 
against the skyline. 

“ How far ahead the last man?” I cried 
to the recording soldigr. He answered me 
back, “Two minutes, Kraulein.” 

I was gaining on them ; I was gaining ! 
I thundered across the Schwarzbach, by half- 
a-dozen clamorous 
little iron bridges, 
making easy time 

now, and .with my » 

feet working as if 
they were them 
selves an integral 
p‘art of tFie machi- 
nery. Up, up, up; 
it looked*a vertical 
ascent: the Man i- 
tou glided well in 
its oil-bath at its 
half-way gearing. 

I rode for dear 
life. At sixteen 
miles, 1 .orsbach ; 
at eighteen, Epp- 
stciru; the road 
still rising. “ How 
far ahead the last 
man?” “Just 
round the corner, 

Fraulpin ! * 

I put on a little 
steam. Sure 
enough, round 
the comer I caught sight of his back. With a 
spurt, I passed him a dust-covered soul, very 
hot and uncomfortable. fie had not kept 
his wind; I flew past him like a whirlwind. 
Hut, oh,* how sultry hot in that swelter- 
ing, close valley ! A pretty little town, Epp- 
stein, with its mediaeval castle perched high 
on a craggy rock. I owed it some gratitude, 
I felt, as I left it behind, for ’twas here that 
I came up with the tail-end of my opponents. 

. That one victory cheered me. So far, our 
route *had lain along the well-made but d&sty 
high road in the steaming valley-.: at Nieder- 
Josbach, two miles on, we quitted the road 
abruptly, by the course marked out for us, 


and turned up a mountain path, only wide 
enough for two cycles abreast — a path that 
clambered towards the higher slopes of the 
Taunus. That was arranged on purpose — 
for this was* no fair-weather show — but a 
practical trial for military bicycles, under the 
conditions they might meet with in actual 
warfare. It was rugged riding: bjack walls 
of pine rose steep on either hand ;/ the 
ground was uncertain. , Our path mounted 
sharply from the first ; the stepper ‘die* better. 
By the time I had *r?^ched Ober-Josbach, 
nestling high among larch-woods, I had 
distanced all but two of my opponents. It 
was cooler now, too. As I passed the hamlet 
my cry altered. 

“ How far ahead the first man?” 


J'AR A III. A I) THK MRST MAN?” 

“ 'Two minutes* Knudem.” 

“ A civilian ? ” * * 

“ No, no ; a Prussian officer.” 

'The Herr Lieutenant led, then. For Old 
England’s sake, I felt 1 must beat him. 

'1’he steepest slope of all lay in the next 
two miles. If I were going to win I must 
pass these two there, for my advantage lay 
all in the climb ; if it came to coasting, the 
men’s mere weight scored a point. ip their 
favour. Bump, crash, jolt ! I pedalled away 
like a machine: the Manitou sobbed.; my 
ankles flew round so that I scarcely felt 
them. But the road was rough and scarred 
with waterways — ruts turned by rain to 
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runnels. At half a mile, after a desperate 
struggle among sand and pebbles, I passed 
the second man ; just ahead, the Prussian 
officer looked round and saw me. “ Thunder- 
weather ! you there, Englanderin ?•” he cried, 
dariing me a look of unchivalrous dislike, 
suclV as only your sentimental German can 
east «>L a wpman. 

“ YA, I am here, behind you, Herr 


From that moment, save for the risk cf side- 
slips, ’twas easy running— just an undulating 
line with occasional ups and duwns ; but I 
saw no more of my pursuers till, twenty-two 
kilometres further on, I rattled on the«cobble- 
paved causeway into Limburg. 1 had covered 
the forty-six miles in quick time for a moun- 
tain climb. As I crossed the fridge over 
the Lahn, to my immense surprise, Mr. 
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Lieutenant,” I answered, putting on a spurt; 
“anfl I hope next to be before you.” 

H<* answered not a word, but worked his 
hardest. So did I. He bent forward : I sat 
erect on my Manitou, pulling hard at my 
handles. Now, my front wheel was upon 
him. It reached his • pedal. We werL 
abreast. He had a narrow thread of solid 
path, and he forced me into a runnel. Still 
I gained. He swerved : I think he tried to 
foul me. But the slope was too steep ; his 
attempt recoiled on himself; he ran against 
the rock at the side and almost overbalanced. 
That second lost him. I waved my hand as 
I sailed ahead. “ Good morning,” I cried, 
gaily. “ See you again at Limburg ! ” 

From the top of the slope I put my feet 
up and flew down into Idstein. A thunder- 
shower burst : I was glad of the cool of it. 
It laid the dust. I regained the high road. 


Hitchcock waved his arms, all excitement, to 
greet me. He had taken the train on from 
Eppstein, it seemed, and got there before 
me. As I dismounted at the Cathedral, 
which was our appointed end, and gave my 
badge to the soldier, he rushed up and shook 
my -hand. “ Fifty pounds ! ” he cried. “ Fifty 
pounds ! Flow’s that for the great Anglo- 
Saxon race ! And hooray for the Manitou ! ” 

'Hie second man, the civilian, rode in, wet 
and draggled, forty seconds later. As for the 
Flerr Lieutenant, a disappointed mJln, he fell 
out by the way, alleging, a puncture. I 
believe he was ashamed to admit the fact that 
he had been beaten in open fight by the 
objurgated Englanderin. 

So the end of it was, I was now a womaiT of 
means, with fifty pounds of my own to my credit. 

I lunched with my backer royally at the 
best inn in Limburg. 



A Fat Mens Club. 

(Thk “Cent Kilos.”) 

By G. Megan and D. Bril. 


E once knew a fat man of 
41 stone. When he retired 
on an immodest competency 
from the show business he 
bought an uproarious hostelry 
in Old Street, St. Luke’s, and 
had the partition between the bar and the 
private room cut away, for obvious com- 
mercial reasons. We used to* sit with him 
o’ nights listening to his weird stories of 
adventure. 'They all turned on his own 
excess of avoirdupois. Once he went to 
Coventry to see a cycle race, but as he was 
going up to bed at the inn he fell through 
the staircase and partially wrecked the house. 
Then he sued the landlord for damages. 
Then* you see the element of commerce. 
After al the French must be right we are a 
nation of shop- 
keepers. Cons - 

puez les Anglais, 
that is the cor- 
rect Gallic note. 

F ren c h m e n , 
now blessed or 
cursed with a 
superabundance 
of adipose tissue?, 
fi iturally turn 
1 wards* the 
notion of a club. 

Beggars’ clubs 
already exist on 
Montmartre ; 
why not a special 
cere l e for fat 
men? /lbs it 
omen , however. 

“ But,” says the 
jesting Briton, 

“ what is a Jat 
m a n ? ” a n d 
quick comes the 
answer, “One of 
at least a hun- 
dred kilos” no 
less. Members 
there may be, 
compared with 
who m the 
nimble “cent 
kilos” is but as 


water unto wine, but a man of less tF'An the 
minimum is not to be tolerated. C^nt kilos 
represents, roughly sjieaking,^! 5£t. 

During a recent visit Baris, we passed 
down the Boulevard "Voltaire, seated on the 
top of a tram, and noticed a cafe, 'just opposite 
the St. Ambroise Church, with a huge red 
sign, bearing in white letters the inscription 
“ Siege Social de la Societe des 100 Kilos dc 
Paris ” staring us in' the face.* Still, a very few 
solid grains of doubt remained, a little dis- 
jointed, until a day or two later, when paying 
a visit to an old bookseller friend on the 
Boulevards, who is a perfect encyclopaedia in 
himself, we were fortunate enough to be 
introduced to a fellow customer, a very stout 
gentleman, who turned out to be M. Vivian, 
the secretary of the “ Fat Men’s (dub,” and 
our incredulity, 
at least as far as 
this subject was 
concerned, was 
cured. 

How eagerly 
we scanned the 
heroic propor- 
tions of this 
worthy official ! 
and how breath- 
lessly we ques- 
tion e d h i in ! 
receiving but 
curt, monosylla- 
bic leplies, for 
our n c w a c - 
quaintance evi- 
dently thought 
we were perpe 
(rating a joke at 
his c x pensc. 
Total annihila- 
tion might have 
been our fate, 
had not the 
bookseller has- 
tened to explain 
that* the too- 
curib.itfs querists " 
represented a 
well-known Eng- 
lish magazine, 
whereupon we 
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were courteously invited to? the club on the 
following evening, when important discus- 
sions relating to the rules of the society were 
to take place. 

We kept the appointment, artd found our- 
wdves in a narrow, low room, where we 
(listened to •hide our meagre frames in an 
otVcure ^corner. Several of the members 
h acral ready arrived, among whom were the 
honorary president,* M. Fecihe, who scales 
close up&n 2yst. ; his frank, clean-shaven 
. face was inspiring, but* his handshakes were 
operations to be remembered by the average 
mortal. As his portrait shows, he is cast in 
an heroic mould- no deformity, nothing 
repulsive ; simply a man good-natured and 
healthy, witji a 
physique that 
distinguishes him 
above his fellows. 

We wondered 
how he could 
possibly “pre- 
side ” over any- 
thing without 
killing it. 

Next to him 
sat the actual 
president, M. 
berthoud — like 
his colleague, a 
wine - merchant ; 
on the left he was 
sifyportcd by the 
treasurer, who, 
on a very exten- 
sive scale, resem- 
bled a Piccadilly 
m a s her; hi s 
glossy top - hat 
was a revelation 
in*head-gear, and 
it might have 
been used for 
the storage of 
goods. * 

With interest, not unmingled with anxiety, 
we watched the gradual assembling of the 
members and their safe seating. A bell, 
rung by the chairman, .announces that the 
meeting is about to begin ; the hum of voices 
ceases, and the chairs ejeak ominously, as 
each member endeavours to fix his attention 
upon the proceedings. No wonder the pro- 
ceedings nearly broke down once or twice. 

Our wandering thoughts are recalled when 
the secretary stands up to read the articles of 
this strange society, Les Cents Kilos de Paris , 
founded in 1896, and which, we learn, has 


tnree special objects: t. The establishment 
of amicable relationship between the members. 
2. lo organize, on certain occasions, excur- 
sions on steam-rollers, and banquets, etc. 
(Here the secretary is interrupted *by one of 
the burliest members, who, with an apprccia-* 
tive laugh, shouts out, “Certainly we must 
amuse ourselves in the best possible way.” 
The secretary, with a withering look at 
the offender, proceeds.) 3. To create a 
centre of support (surely a matter for an 
engineer) and of brotherhood to members 
of similar societies visiting Paris. 

Incase of the death of one of the members, 
the secretary can summon each member to 
assist at ^he funeral, and a wreath is to be 
provided at the 
expense of the 
club, bearing 
the inscription, 
“ Les Cents Kilos 
de Paris." Here 
our burly friend 
again is heard : 
“ Is everybody to 
attend ? What 
are to be the 
dimensions of 
the wreath?” and 
“ What the fine,” 
shouts another, 
“ for non-attend- 
ance?” This 
cheerful subject 
starts an ani- 
mated discus- 
sion, which lasts 
for half an hour, 
the general 
opiniqp evidently 
being that no 
fines are neces- 
sary, as theirs was 
a gathering of bons 
viva n is, and not 
of shareholders. 
“Divide, divide!” is soon heard, and a 
proposition is made that the voting shall be 
done as in the Chamber, viz., * by each 
member rising from his seat^ this, how- 
ever, is at once vetoed, as it would be both 
difficult and dangerous. . At last the matter 
is satisfactorily settled, and the next business 
on the agenda is dealt with. 

l^he first and most important qualification 
of a would-be member is weight, which 
must be not less than 100 kilos. Here a 
kindly amendment was suggested: “That if 
any member lost weight from any cause, he 
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should not be expelled at once, but a little occasionally reaching stages that were un- 
tune accorded him to regain his proper interesting to mere onlookers, M. Feche, the 
proportions.’’ lie might even be fattened founder of the society, explained to us how 
up on “Thorley” for a reasonable period. it came into existence. 

The only other qualifications necessary to “All round us,” he said, “ there were plenty 
insure entrance to this club are : to be a son of athletic and sporting clubs being formed, 
of F wince, and a payment of a modest entrance but, as you may imagine, we were not con- 
fee f -ifr., wjth an annual subscription of sidered eligible as members ; indeed, we were 
24b., payable monthly. One rule is rigidly looked ‘Upon as pariahs. A 100 Kilos Club 
enforced, and that is, the exclusion of all was then started, not in Paris, but at St. 
discussions on religious and political subjects. Denis, and it was not until after many dis- 
ln short, no “heavy ” subjects were admitted cussions between the members of Prtiris 
save the members themselves. This wise proper and their suburban colleagues, that I 
order not only preserves harmony, but also succeeded in calling into life this Paris 
the physical well-being of the members, organization, and here we are,” he concluded, 
excitement of any kind not being conducive with a proud wave of the hand, as he glanced 
to obesity. roifhd the crowded roam and at the beaming 

“By what means are the members to faces and portly forms of the members/ 
recognise each other?” was one important We passed a very pleasant evening, seeing 
question*; the • answer seemed obvious more than being seen, for we were but 
enough, but the suggestions were many, and Lilipulians in the country of the Brobdingnags. 
provoked considerable hilarity. It was, how- The cordial adieux of our entertainers will 
ever, finally decided that every member not soon be forgotten ; our hands still ache 

should wear a large panama hat, carry an when we recall the*parting. 

exceptionally heavy stick in the hand, and Between ourselves, if we started, a fat 
have a badge in the button-hole with “100 men’s club in this country we could, knock 

KiloS” inscribed on it in gold letters* the the French institution into fits. We’ve got 

same inscription also to decorate, the front of the means and we’ve got the men. And we’d 

the hat. make it pay ; we can’t help it. Eventually 

While these discussions were pending, and it might be turned into a company, when the 
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leaner kine might be weeded out on the well- 
known biological principle of the “survival 
of the fattest.” 

We had yet one wish ungratified- that 
was, an opportunity of studying the fat men 
in iheir home circles ; to find out if their 
wiv« and families were moulded on the 
sam<\liberaj lines, and also if their furniture 
was injured. 

Our kind hon. president possibly divined 
our wishes, ftn’d cordially invited us to break- 
fast at his establishment, in the Rue St. 
Alaur, not .far from La Roquette, bn the 
following morning, at 12.30. 

Needless to say, we went, and found our 
weighty host moving nimbly among his 
customers, and liberally joining them in their 
libations. 'Too liberally, we thought, as we* 
noticed, from time to time, several angry 
glances shot at him by the lady behind the 
counter, which convinced 11s that here was 
the better half of our president, and, although 
she was thin, and not possessed of a quarter 
of her husband’s weight, it did not require 
much perception to come to the conclusion 
that she was indisputably the Monsieur le 
President of the home. Such is woman’s 
.power ! And how impossible it is for men, 
even those who are modern Samsons, to 
oppose it ! 

Our host was just then called away by his 


personage, she did not think much of the 
society. People,” she said, with a little side 
glance at us, “ make too much fuss of them. 
After all, they are only respectable merchants.” 
Then came the real grievance : “ Inflations 
are showered upon them from all sides, and 
we, their hard-working wives, who are 
certainly to a great extent responsible for 
their good health, are never for a moment 
taken into consideration. For instance,” 
she added, “the other night the whole club 
was invited to attend the BaJ de /’ Opera - of 
course, not with their wives ! ” -the toss of the 
head which accompanied this remark spoke 
volumes. “ For my part,” she went on to 
say, “ I heartily pity the poor girls whom 
they select as their partners in a Valse." So 
did we, but for different reasons. “ And I 
feel quite sure,” said madame, “ that no 
balleteuse would carry my husband away.” 

Dejetiner was announced, and we sat down 
to a multitude of good things, although it 
was the usual French meal, nothing sub- 
stantial enough to account for the ^extra- 
ordinary bulk of our friend, we thought. 
Nor did his appetite for food seem par- 
ticularly sharp, but the same could not be 
said about the liquid. Pottle after bottle 
of Piccolo and Bordeaux vanished with 
astonishing rapidity ; but we will not betray 
hospitality by staling how many. 



son, a little mite of a fellow ; he also ruled 
and turned his huge father round his tiny 
lingers. 

We made use of this opportunity to learn 
madame’s views on the ejub in general, and 
its president in particular. Under our com- 
plimentary speeches, Madame Feche thawed 
a little, and said that, “although she was very 
proud of being the wife of such an important 


The conversation naturally centred round 
the 100 Kilos Club and its members, and we 
gathered that the majority of them were wine- 
merchants or representatives, in some way, of 
the wine and spirit trade, although there were 
a few architects among them, who helped 
to shore up the. club-room, and a repre- 
sentative of Art in the shape of a sculptor. 

Asked about the principal events of the 
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club history since its foundation, M. Feehe 
said : “ We mourn the death of one eminent 
member, M. Finck, a brewer ; and we also 
feel deeply for another member, M. Artigue, 
who, to his shame be it said, has managed 
to lose 80 kilos in weight. We were very 
psoud of him. Now he only weighs 154 
kH- s but is still one of the heaviest members 
ol v,.e club. 

“ Mow many excursions have we had ? 
Only one, up to now. We went to St. Cloud, 
aiyl had a glorious time; we had races I 
will give you a photograph. 1 assure you 
that after the second race the course was 
like a ploughed field. However, we came 
out in grand form, and were so cheered by 
the spectators that we felt that the military 
regulation, which precludes us from serving 
our fatherland, is a gross injustice.” 

Croat men eve found these novel elubbites 
- away from home and from petticoat 
government as we had several opportunities 
of judging. One special instance was con- 


vincing. We were anxious to present our 
readers with illustrations of the fat men at 
home. We suggested this to several of the 
members, but none seemed particularly to 
crave for the distinction ; they interchanged 
sheepish looks, and luiiu’d and ha’d in a 
most perplexing way. At last one, bolder 
than the rest, agreed, but in making the 
appointment, insisted upon it being very early, 
“ before madame is up,” he added, in a 
whisper. We took in the situation at a 
glance, and duly presented ourselves t4 the 
hour named ; but, unfortunately, when.every- 
thing was arranged and our sitter posed in 
the graceful attitude in which the Creat 
Napoleon was^ usually depicted, a vision in a 
vlressing gown burijt upov us, and in a few 
minutes, but widiout undue haste, we were 
in the street, and, somehow, we felt no more 
interest in photographing fat men in the 
privacy of their homes. We realized that 
there arc places Where journalists and photo 
graphers like angels fear to tread. 
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V. —TWENTY DKORKLS. Told isy Norman Hkah. 


HQT # and sultry day towards 
the end of June was drawing 
to a close. I had just finished 
dinner and returned to my 
laboratory to continue some 
spectroscopic work, when 
Dufrnyer, whom 1 had not seen for more 
than a week, walked . in. Noticing that I 
was busy, he took a cigar from a box which 
lay on the table and sank into an easy chair 
without speaking. 

“What is it to-night, Norman?” he asked 
at last, as 1 descended from my stool. “ Is 
it the Klixir of Life or the Philosopher's 
Stone ? ” 

“ Neither,” I replied. “ 1 have received 
some interesting specimens of reduced 
haemoglobin, and am experimenting on 
them. Ry the way, where have you been 
all this week ? ” 

“ At Kastbournc. 'The Assi/es begin at the 
Old Hailey, as you know, on Thursday, and 
1 am conducting the defence in the ease of 
the Disney ’murder. However, I have not 
co'jie here to talk shop. I had a small 
adventure at Kastbournc, and have come to 
tell you about it.” 

“More developments?" I asked, slightly 
startled by his tone, which was un,usually 
grave. “Home into the garden ; we will have 
coffee there.” 

We went through the open French windows 
and ensconced ourselves in wicker ('hairs. 

“ Docs it ever occur to you,” said Dufrayer, 
taking his cigar from his mouth as he spoke, 
“that you and I are in personal danger? It 
is absurd to luP. ourselves into security *by 
saying* that such things do not happen in our 
day, but my only surprise is that Mine, 
koluehy has not yet struck a blow at either 
of us. 'The thought of her haunts me ; she 
lights with almost omnipotent powers, and 
we cannot foresee from what quarter the 
shaft may come.” 

‘‘You have a reason for saying this?” I 
interrupted. “Has it anything to do with 
your visit to the seaside*? ” 

“ There is a possibility that it may have 
something to do with it, but of that I am not 

Vol. xv.-67 


certain. In all likelihood, Head, there arc 
no two men in London in such a strange 
position as ours.” 

“It is a self-elected one, at any rate,” I 
replied. . 

“ True,'" he answered. “ Well, I will tell 
you what happened, and the further sequel 
which occurred this evening. I had been 
feeling rather done, and as 1 had a few days 
to spare, thought L would spend them 
geologizing along the cliffs at Kastbournc. 
On Tuesday last I went out for .the whole 
day on a long expedition under the cliffs 
towards Hurling (lap. I was so engrossed in 
my discovery of some very curious pieces of 
iron pyrites, for which that part of the coast 
is noted, that I forgot the time, and darkness 
set in before I turned for home. 'The tide was 
luckily low, so I had nothing to fear. I had 
just rounded the point on which the light- 
house' stands when, to my amazement, I 
heard a shrill, clear voice call my name. I 
stopped and turned round, but at first could 
see nothing. In a moment, however, I 
observed a figure approaching me it sprang 
lightly Iron i rock to rock. As it came nearer 
it resolved itself into a boy, dressed in a »light 
grey suit and cloth cap. I was just going to 
address him when he raised his hand as if 
in warning, and said, quickly, in a low voice : 
‘Don't return to London stay here -you 
are in danger.’ ‘What, do you mean,? ’ I 
asked. He made no reply, and before I could 
repeat my question had left me, and was 
continuing his rapid' course toward the pro- 
montoiy. 1 shouted after him, ‘Stop! who 
are. you?’ but in another moment 1 com- 
pletely lost sight of him in the dark shadow 
of the cliffs. I ran forward, but not a trace 
of him could I see. 1 shouted ; there was 
no answer. I then made up my mind that 
pursuit was useless, and rcturmid to the 
town.'’ 

“ Have you seen ‘or heard anything since 
of the mysterious youth?” I asked. 

“ Nothing whatever. What do you think 
of LAs warning? Is it possible that I am 
really in danger? . 1$ Mine. Koluehy mixed 
up in this affair?” 
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I pausi ( I before replying, then I said, 

slowly : 

“ As Madame is in existence, and as the 

youth, whoever he was, happened to know 
your name, there is just a possibility that 
the adventure may wear an ugly aspect. 
Two conclusions may be arrived at with 
regard to it : !>nc, that this warning was 
intended to keep you at bast bourne for some 
dangerous" object ; the other, that it was 
a friendly warning given for some reason in 
this strange manner.’’ 

“ Noli arrive precisely at my own views on 
the subject," replied 1 hifrayer. “I am not a 
nervous man, and can defend my fife if 
necessary, but that small incident has stuck 
to me in a curious way. Of course, it is 


quite impossible for 
me to leave town. 
'The Disney murder 
trial comes on 
this week, and as 
there are many 
complications it will 
occupy some d.?ys ; 
but, Head, try te I 
will, the impression 
of that, boy’s warn- 
ing will * not wear 
off ; and now, listen, 
there is - a sequel. 
See ; this (Mine by 
the last post.” 

As I >ufrnycr spoke 
he (J^rew a letter 
from his pocket and 
thrust it into my 
hands. 

1 took it to the 
window, where, by 
the light of a lamp 
inside the room, I 
read the following 
lines : 

“ Meet me inside 
gates. Marble Arch, 
at ten to-night. Do 
not fail. You have 
disregarded my ad 
vice, but l may still 
be able to do some- 
thing.” 

“Your corre- 
spondent makes a 
s t ra nge / v 7 n/cz voits , I * * * 5 ’ 

I remarked, as 1 
handed it back to 
him. “What do 
you mean to do ” 
u U hat would you do in my place ? ” aGked 
Dufrayer, shifting the question. He gazed 
at me earnestly, and with veiled anxiety in 
his face. 

u lake no notice,”* I said'. “The letter is 
anonymous, and as likely as not may be a 
trap to lead you into danger. I do not set? 
anything for it but for you to pursue the even 
tenor of your way, just as if there were no 
Mine. Koluehy in the world.” 

It was hall-past nine o’clock, the moon 
was rising, and Dufraycr’s grave face, with 
his dark brows knit, confronted mine. After 
a time he rose. 

“ I believe you a' re right,” he said. “ I 
shall disregard that letter as 1 disregarded the 
warning of the youth on the sands. My 
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unknown correspondent must keep his 
rendezvous in vain. I won’t stay any longer 
this evening. I am terribly busy getting up 
my case for Thursday, Hood night.” 

When he was gone l sat out of doors a 
little longer, pondering much ovbr the two 
warnings which he had received, and which 
[ '^ad thought 
best* to ipake 

little Af to him. — 

It was, as he • • # 

said, impossible 
for him to leave ’ * 

town, but all the 
same I by no 
means liked the 
aspect of affairs. 

Whatever the 
warnings meant, 
they were at least 
significant of 
grave danger 
a h e a d , a n d 
knowing Mine, 
koluchy as I 
did, I felt certain 
that no depths 
of treachery were 
b e y o n d h e r 
[lowers. 

I returned to 
the house, but 
felt little incli- , 
nation to resume A 

my •experiments < 

in the laboratory. ' 

The night grew \ 

more and more f 

sultry, and a 
thunderstorm 
threatened. 

IIP e t w e e n 
e 1 e*v e n an d 
twelve o’clock 1 
was just pre par- 
ing to retire for . 

the night, when • - 

there came a “ mv n \mk is m. 

loud ring at my 

front door. The servants had all gone to 
bed. In some surprise, l went to open the 
door. A woman in a voluminous cloak and 
old-fashioned bonnet was standing on the 
threshold. 'The moment* the door was 
opened, and before I could say a word, she 
had stepped into the hall. 

“ Don’t keep me out,” She said, in a breath- 
less voice ; “ I am followed, and there is 
danger. Mr. Dufrayer has failed to keep his 



appointment, and I was forced to come 
here. I know you, Mr. Head. I know 
all about you, and also about Mr. 
Dufrayer. Let me speak at once. I have 
something most important to say. Do 
get over your astonishment, and close the 
door. 1 tell you 1 am closely watched.” 

'The figure of 
//- the jvoman was 

— & old, but the 

voice was young. 

, Without a word, 
\ shut the hall 
door. As I did 
. so, she removed 
her bonnet and 
dropped her 
cloak. She now 
stood revealed 
to me as a slight, 
handsome, darl 
eyed ginl. I i > i 
skin was of a 
clear olive, and 
her eyes black. 

kk My name is 
Klsie Fancourt,” 
she said. “My 
h o m e i s at 
Henley. My 
mother is the 
widow of a kar- 
ri s t e r . ( ) ti r 

address is 5, 
(iloucester Har- 
dens, Albert 
Road, Henley. 
Will you remem- 
ber It ? ” 

I nodded. 
lk Will you 
make a* note, of 
it?” 

“I can re- 
member it with- 
out that,” l said. 
u Very good. 

, an. ... i.i. • You may need 

that address 
later on. Now, Mr. Head, yuu are thinking 
strange things of me, but I am not, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, an aciVenturess. 

I am a lndv one in sore, sore straits. I 
have come to you in my desperate need, 
because I believe you can help me, and 
because you and also Mr. Dufrayer are in the 
gravest danger. Will you trust me?” 

As she spoke she raised her eyes and 
looked me full in the face. 1 read an 
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expression of truth in the depths of her 
fine eyes. My suspicion vanisheef ; I held 
out my hand. 

“You art' a strange girl, and have come 
here at a strange hour,” I said, “ but I do 
trust yoji. Only extreme circumstances could 
make you act as you are doing. What is the 
matter ? " 

“Take me into one of your sitting rooms, 
and I will e\plain." 

1 opened the door of my study and asked 
her to walk in. 

“The matter is’one o! life and death," she 
began, speaking* in a hurried voice. “Mr. 
Dufraver has twice disregarded my warning. 

I warned him at the risk of my liberty, if not 
my life, and when he failed to keep the 
appointment whi< h I made lot him this 
evening, I. felt there ns as nothing whatewr 
for it but to come to you and to cast myself 
on your mercy. Mr. Head, there is not a 
moment^ to lose. < ) u r common cncjnv " 
here she lowered her voice “is Mine. 
Koluehv. She has done me a great and awful 
wrong. She has done thai which no woman 
•with a •woman's wit and intuition can ever lor 
gi\ e. I will avenge myself on her or die.” 

“ Is it possible that you are the person who 
gave Mr. Dufraver that strange warning on 
the beach at Kastbourne ? ” I asked. 

“ I am. I dressed myself as a boy for 
greater safety, but that night 1 was followed 
to my lodgings. I lad Mr. Dufraxer heeded 
my advice I should not be here now. Mr. 
Head, your friend is in imminent danger of 
his life*. 1 cannot tell you how the blow will 
fal^, for 1 do not know, but 1 am certain of 
v i i am saying. Out of London he might 
hu a ehanl e ; in London he has practically 
none. Listen. You are both marked by the 
brotherhood, and Mr. Dufraver is to be tin* 
first victim. No human laws can protect 

him. Lven here, in this great and guarded 

city, he cannot possibly escape. The person 
who strikes the blow may he caught, may 
sutler” here a look ol agony crossed her 
face “ but what is the good of that," she 
continued, “when the blow has done its 
work ? No one outside the brotherhood 

knows its immense resources. I repeat, Mr. 
Dufraver has no chance whatever if he 
remains jn London ; he must leave imme- 
diately.'* 

“'1’hat, I fear* is impossible,” 1 replied, 

gravely; “my fiieud is no coward. lie is 
conducting the defence in an important case 
at tjie criminal courts. 'The life of an awcused 
man hangs on his remaining in town— need 
1 say more ? ” 


She turned white to her lips. 

“1 know all that,” she answered. “ Have 
I not followed the thing step by step? 
Madame also knows bow Mr. Dufrayer is 
placed, and what he has to do this week. 
She has made her plans accordingly. Oh I 
Mr. Head, would I risk my life as I am doing 
for a mere nothing? Can \;ou not behave 
in the reality of the danger ? ” £ 

“ I can," 1 answered. “ I am certaif from 
your mama r that you are*speaking the truth, 
and I know miough ot Mmc. k (duchy to be 
sure of the gravity of the situation. Of 
course, 1 will tell Mr. Dufrayer what you say, 
and suggr-t that he get a substitute to carry 
on his wotk in the courts." 

“Will sen see him tonight?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

. “ Yes." 

“ Thank sou." 

“ Mr j v, rriain to refuse to go,” I said. 
“ It is iiglr to give him your warning, but he 
will disivg. :d it." 

“ Ah ! s a think so ? " 

“ 1 am p> 'Mlivr." 

“ In th. e; ise something else must he 
done, and : must know immediately. If your 
friend refu s, send a letter to 10. l\, ( leneral 
Tost ()ltiet marked 1 Toste Restanlc.’ I will 
go to St. dartin’s-le Orand early to morrow 
morning t- obtain it. Tut nothing within 
the letter ut the word ‘ No. 1 Don't sign 
your name 

“ In easi ir.v friend decides not to leave 
town you -hall have sla b a letter." 1 replied. 

“ I nder tln.se eirt umslaiiecs I must sec 
you again,” • oiiiinucd Miss Laneourt. 

I made no reply. 

“his Utter for me not to communicate 
with vou. Lven a telegram would scarcely 
be safe. 1 have, I believe, managed to elude 
vigilance in coming here. I feel that L am 
watched dav and night. I dare not risk, the 
chance of meeting you in the ordinary way. 
Let me think for a moment.” 

Sin- stood still, leaning her hand against 
lk.'l' cheek. * , 

“ Art? you musical ? ” she asked, suddenly. 

“ L iirly so," I replied. • 

“ Do you know enough of music to ” — - s'he 
paused and half smiled “ to tunc a piano, 
for instance ? ” 

“ What, do you mean ? ” I asked. 

“ 1 will soon explain myst*lf. The piano- 
tuner is expected at our house to-morrow. 
Will you come in his place? r. will send 
him a line the moment I get home, telling 
him to postpone his visit, but will let our 
servant think that he is coming. She has 
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never seen our piano-tuner, and will suppose 
that you are the man we usually employ for 
the purpose. Do you mind assuming this 
role ? ” 

“ 1 am perfectly willing to try my hand on 
your piano,” I said. 

“ Thank you. Then, in case you have to 
\\*itc that letter, come to our house to- 
nuVow about two o’cloc k. The servant will 
adinjt yot!, believniL you to be the tuner. 


The young man in question, who had a 
pale, dark tare and grew sensitive eyes, 
quickly gathered up several papers and, bow- 
ing to Dufrayer and myself, took his leave. 

“One of the best managing clerks I have 
ever had,” said Dufrayer, as he left 4he room. 
u 1 have been in great link to secure him. 
He is a wonderfully well educated fellow and 
knows several languages. lie has been with 
me for the last three 1 mouths. *1 cannot tell 
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and will show you into our drawing room I 
will, join you there in a few moments. Non 
can leave the rest to me.” 

I promised to do as Miss Kanrourt re 
( [Hired, and soon afterwards she took her 
leave. , • 

A few moments later, I was on my way to 
Dufrayer’s flat. He kept late hours, and I 
was relieved to see lights still burning in his 
windows. 1 was cjuiekly admitted by my 
host himself. • - 

“Come in, Norman,” he cried. “That 
will do, North,” he continued, turning to a 
young man whom I recognised as one of his 
managing clerks. “ You have taken down 
all those instructions ? Murchison and James 
Watts must be subjaemed as witnesses. 1 
shall be at the office early to-morrow.” 


vou what a relief it is to have a Clerk ^who 
really possesses a head on his shoulders. 
l»ut you have news, Norman ; what is it?” 

“ 1 have," 1 answered; “strange news. 
Afler all, Dufrayer, l am inclined to believe 
in your anonymous correspondent. 'The 
youth on the Kastbourne beach has merged 
into a girl, f inding - that you would not 
keej) the appointment she njade for,you, she 
came straight to me, and has, in fact, only 
just left me. Strange as it all seems, I 
believe in that- girl. ' May I tell you what 
occurred during our interview ? ” 

Dufrayer pulled a ( hair forward for me 
without saying a word. He stood facing me 
while f told my story. When I had finished 
he gave his shoulders a slight shrug, and then 
said : 
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“ But, after all, Miss Fancourt has revealed 
nothing.” 

“ Because at present she only suspects,” I 
replied. 

“ And she coolly asks you to come to me 
to request me to throw my client over at the 
eleventh hour and to leave town ? ” 

“She certainly believes that your danger is 
real,” I answered. 

“ Well, real or not, I cannot possibly act 
on her warning,” replied Dufrayer. As he 
s[)oke he walked tq the window and looked 
out. “Things have come to a pretty pass 
when a man is hunted in this fashion,” he 
continued. “A respectable London solicitor 
is converted into a modern I )a modes, with 
the sword of Mine. Kolurhy suspended 
above his head. The thing is preposterous ; 
it cannot go on. My work keeps me here, 
and here I must stay. 1 will trust the 
Criminal Investigation Department against 
MadameVi worst machinations. I si mil go 
to Scotland Yard early to-morrow and see 
Ford. The thing is a perfect nightmare.” 

“I told Miss fancourt you would not 
leave town,” I replied. 

“ And you did right," he said. 

“ Nevertheless, I believe in her,” 1 con 
tinued. 

Dufrayer gave nm one of those slow, 
inscrutable smiles which now and then flitted 
across his strong face. 

“ You were always a bit of an enthusiast, 
Head,” he replied, “but the fact is. 1 have 
no time to worry over this matter now. All 
my energies of mind and body must be 
exerted on behalf of that unfortunate man, 
the ’ondiict # of whose trial has been placed 
in my hands.” 

1 left Dufrayer, and before I returned 
home wrote the single word “No” on a sheet 
ot blank* paper, folded it up, put it into an 
envelope, and addressed it to F. F., “ Poste 
Restante, ' St. Martin’s le Grand. ■ 

To think over the enigma which Miss 
Fancourt had presented to me seemed worse 
than useless ; but, try as l would, l could 
not banish it from my thoughts ; and I even 
owned to a sense of relief when, on the fol- 
lowing day, ab«ul two o'clock, I presented 
myself, as the supposed piano tuner, at 5, 
Gloucestef Gardens, Albert: Road, Henley. 

The house was a small one, and a neatly 
dressed little servant opened the door. She 
evidently expected the piano-tuner, for she 
smiled when she saw me, and showed me at 
once into the drawing-room. She supplied 
me with the necessary dusters, .and opened 
the piano. I had just struck some chords 


on the somewhat ancient instrument, when 
Miss Fancourt came hastily in. 

“ I am sorry,” she said, speaking in a 
rather loud voice, “ but mother has a very 
bad headache, and has asked me to request 
you to postpone tuning the instrument to- 
day; but you must not go before you have 
had some lunch. I have ask^d the serv/nt 
to bring it in.” / 

She had left the door open, and notf the 
girl who had admitted, nw followed, bearing 
a tray which contained some light refresh- 
ment. 

“ Put it down on that table, Susan,” said 
Miss fancourt, “and then please go at once 
for the medicine for your mistress. 1 can 
open the door in case anyone calls.” 

The girl, quite unsuspicious, departed, and 
Miss fancourt and I found 011/selvcs alone. 

“Susan will be absent for over half an 
hour,” said ihe girl, “and I have told mother 
enough to insure her not coining into the 
room. Slw uas feigned that headache ; it was 
necessary t< - do so in order to get an excuse 
for sending our little servant out for some 
medicine 1 , and so keeping her out of the 
way. A mail was here questioning her 
only this in . ruing. Oh, you make a first 
( lass piano tuner, Mr. I lead,” she continued, 
looking at me with a smile, which vanished 
almost as ^non as it came. “ But now 
to business. So your friend refuses to 
leave town ? 

“ He does." I replied. “1 told you that 
it was quite impossible for him to do so.” 

“1 know you said so. Now I am going 
to give you my full confidence, but before 1 
do so will you give me your word that what 
I am. about to say will never, under any 
circumstances, pass your lips? ” 

“ I cannot do that,” J replied, “ bu* if I 
find that you are a friend to me, 1 wilk be 
one to you.” , 

She looked at me steadily. 

“That will not do,” she said. “Mr. 
Dufrayer is an old acquaintance of yours, is 
he not ? ” t . 

“ My greatest friend,” I said. 

Her brow cleared, anti her dark eyes 
lightened. 

“ His life is in danger,” she said. “ By 
this time tomorrow he may — ” she paused, 
trembling, her very lips turned white. 

“ f or Heaven’s' sake, speak out,” I cried. 

“Yes, I will explain myself. 1 am certain 
that when you know all you will give me the 
promise which is absolutely necessary for my 
own salvation and the salvation of one dearer 
to me than myself. Six months ago I became 
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engaged to a man 
of the name of 
|ohn North.” 
“North!” I 
_ said, “North” l 
h it puzzled by a 
memory. 

'I we girl pro- 
ceeded without 
noticing my inter 
ruption. 

“ I love * John 
North,” she said, 
slowly. “ If -neces- 
sary, I would die 
for him. 1 would 
go to any risk to 
save him from 
his present most 
perilous position.” 

As she spoke her 
dark brows were 
knit, she clasped 
her hands tightly 
together, and bent 
her head. 

“There is a 
managing clerk of 
, tile name of North 



“ ‘ I lull 


in Dufrayer's office,” I said, slowlv. got him an excellent appointment as mating- 

“There is,” she replied ; “he is the man ing clerk in the office of your friend.” 
about whom I am speaking. Now please I started. My attention was now keenly 
follow me cjosely. Mr. North, who was aroused. 


educated abroad and spent all his early years 
in Itftly, was articled when still <|uite a youth 
to a large firm of solicitors in thc('itv. fairly 
in the spring, Mr. Dufrayer engaged him as 
one of his managing clerks at a salary of four 
guineas a week.” 

“I met* North last night,”, 1 said. “He 
looked an intelligent fellow, and my friend 
spokV* very highly of him. I have not the 
least •idea, Miss Kancourt, what this is leading 
up to, but, as far as I can tell, North seems 
all right.” 

“ Please let me continue," said the girl ; 
“you will soon set how complicated mattefs 
are. Almost immediately after our engage- 
ment, John North got into Madame’s set. I 
do not know how he first had an introduction 
to her, although I sometimes think he must 
have met her long ago in Italy. She evidently 
holds the deepest fascination over him, for he 
was never tired of talking of* her, her wonder- 
ful house, her fame, her beauty, and the 
strange power she had over each person with 
whom she came in contact. One day he told 
me that through her agency, although her 
name did not appear in the matter, she had 


“This,” continued Miss Knncourt, “was 
three months ago. Mr. I lead, during those 
three months everything has altered, the sun 
has got behind clouds, the sky is black. ** I 
am the most miserable girl on eat^th.” 

“ Vou have doubtless a reason for your 
misery," 1 said. 

“ I have. Mr. Head, you tell me you 
have seen John North?” 

“ Last night for the first time,” 1 answered. 

“ And you liked his appearance ?” 

“ I was attracted by his face. I cannot 
exactly say that I liked it, it seemed clever • 
he looked intelligent.” 

“He is wonderfully so. Six months ago, 
when first we were engaged, his fa.ee used to 
wear the brightest, keenest expression ; now 
it is haggard, restless each day something 
of good leaves it and something of evil 
takes its place. ■ Somethin", yes, something 
is eating into his youth, his manhood, and 
his beauty. He is changed to me —I believe 
he has almost lost the capacity of loving 
anyone. Mv love, however, is unaltered, "for 
I know there is a spell over him. When it 
is removed he will be his own old self again. 
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Three weeks ago, Mr. Head, I swore I would 
discover what was wrong. Unknown to any- 
one, I followed John North to a house in 
Mayfair. He went there with a large party, 
of whom Madame was one. 1 have found 
out whtit that house is. It is an opium den, 
though few except its frequenters are aware 
of that fact. It was easy for me, then, to 
put two and two together, and to know what 
was wrecking the life of the man l loved. 
You are a scientist, and understand what the 
opium vice means. It has ruined my lover, 
both in body and soul.” 

“ This is terribly sad,” I answered, “ but I 
cannot quite understand what it has to do 
with Dufrayer.” 

“I am coming to that part,” she replied. 
“ After I had seen him elite? the opium 
saloon, I began to watch John North more 
closely than ever, and soon I had strong 
reason to suspect that he was burdened by 
a great, and very terrible «. 

secret. I seemed to read 
this fact in his eyes, in 
his manner. He avoided 
my gklnec, his gaiety left 
him, he became more 
gloomy, and depressed 
hour by hour. My mother 
lives here, and has done M' [ II 

so for years, but my 
journalistic 

me in town during the M 
greater part week. 

1 have 

Soho, where I sleep when- 

I ™ 

spend from Satur- 
to Monday 
l was careful not to 
Mr. North 
clye thfit I .had 
his secret, and on the 
special Sunday evening ^VT'; 

about which l am going 
to tell you I asked him 
to come and visit me at 
our house. He had 
neglected me terribly of 
late, leaving «my letters 
unanswered, seeming in- 
diffcrent*to my presence. 

He had ceased altogether 
to speak of our fnarriage, 
and the only things which really interested him 
werehis law work and his evenings in Madatne’s 
set# When I pressed him, however, he pro- 
mised faithfully to come to see me on that 
special Sunday, and I sat for :( long time in 


this room waiting for him. He did not 
arrive, and I grew restless. I put on my hat, 
and went along the road to meet him. Hr 
did not appear. I felt desperate then, and 
determined to do a bold thing. I took tin- 
next train to town. I arrived in London 
between six and seven o’clock and took a 
hansom straight to his rooms# The landlady, 
whom I had already seen once or twie/ told 
me that he was in. I went upstairs and 
knocked at his sitting/ooiu door. I heard his 
voire say ‘Come in,’ and I entered. He was 
sitting on the sofa, and did not show the 
least surprise at seeing me. He. asked me in 

a low, languid voice what I had come about. 
I replied that, as he had failed to keep his 
appointment with me, 1 had come to him. 
As l spoke 1 looked round the room. I 
•noticed that he had in his h!md a long pipe, 
and that there was a peculiar, sickly odour in 
the air. \ small spirit lamp of uncommon 
shape stood burning on the 
table. I immediately guessed 
what was happening. When 1 
interrupted him he was indulg- 




in*: was ukawi.m; in mik a\vm;i, i>kt<;." 

ing in opium smoke. He was drawing 
in the pernicious, the awful drug', find did 
not care that I should interfere wide him. . 1 
was determined, however, to probe this 
matter to the bitter end. 1 resolved 
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at any risk to save him. I knew that 
there was only one way to do this. 1 
must learn the truth I must find out what 
that thing was which was easting its awful 
shadow over him. Like a flash it occurred 
l<* me that in his present condition it 
woMld be easy to wrest secrets from his 
lips. I would, therefore, encourage him 
to smoke. Instead of blaming him, there 
fore, for smoking the opiuia I sat down 
by him and asked some questions with 
regard to it. I requested him to continue 
the pleasure which 1 had interrupted, and 
showed him that l was much interested in 
the effects of opium. Low as he had f Allen, 
he evidently did not like to indulge in the 
horrible habit, in my presence, but I would 
not hear of his denying himself. 1 even 
helped him to put some more of the pre- 
pared opium into the howl of the pipe*. 1 
smiled gently at him as the heavy aromatic 
smoke curled up round his nostrils, soothing 
and calming him. He began to enter into 
the fun of the thing, as he called it, and asked 
me to seat myself by his side. I felt sick 
and trembling, but never for a moment did 
my resolution fail me. As he got more and 
more under the influence of the opium, and 
1 noticed the pin-point pupils of his eyes, 1 
began to question him. My questions were 
asked with extreme care, and deliberately, 
step by step, I wormed his secret s from him. 

A ghastly plot was revealed to me, a plot 
so horrible, so certain in its issues, that 
l could scarcely restrain myself while 1 
listened. It had to do with you, Mr. Ibad, 
with Mr. I hifrnver, and in especial with my 
lover himself, John North. Just as lie niiir 
mured the * last, words of his •awful secret he 
fell t back into complete insensibility. 

“ [ immediately hurried from the room. 1 
knew enough of tlu; effects of opium to be 
certain that John would have no remem- 
brance of what he had said to me when he 
awoke in the morning. I* saw the land- 
lady, told her enough of my strange position 
to insure her secwjcy, and hurried away. 

“ 'That night 1 spent in town, but l had no 
rest. Since that dreadful moment I have not 
hud an hour's quiet! The man I love is to 
be the instrument used bv Mine. Koluchy 
for her terrible purpose. . A blow is to be 
struck, and John North is to strike it. 
What the blow is in itself, how the fatal 
deed is to be committed, I have not the 
slightest idea ; but your friend is doomed. 
Can you not understand my awful posi- 
tion? John North is to execute Madame’s 
vengeance. It matters little to her if 
Vol. xv.— 68 


eventually he hangs for his crime ; for, with 
her usual cunning, she has so arranged 
matters that she hersell will not be implicated. 
Mr. Head, you now see what I want to do. 
I want to save John North. Your* friend I 
should also wish to sa\r, but John North 
comes first, don’t you understand ? ’’ 

“ I understand,” I replied, “and l pity you 
from my heart.” 

“Then, if you pity, you will help me.” 

“ Undoubtedly I will.” . 

“ That is good ; that is *\hnt I hoped.” 
“Hut what is to be done? At present it 
seems to me that you and I are in the terrible 
position of knowing that there are rocks 
ahead withput having the slightest idea where 
they are.” 

“ I know r this much at least,” sin* replied. 
“Thii fatal deed will be committed in 
London, hence mv entreatv to your IV e ud 
not t?) leave Laslbourne. I might have 
guessed that he would not heed an anony- 
mous warning of that sort. Then 1 tried 
what a letter would do, begging him^to meet 
meat the Marble Arch. Little I eared what 
he thought of me if only I could save John 
North. Mr. Dulraycr did not conic, and as 
a last resource 1 lied to you.” 

“ I am glad you did so,” I answered. 

“ Have you any plan in your head on which 
I can immediately art ? " 

“ 1 have, but first of all I want your 
promise. You must not only save your 
fiiend, but you must save Mr. North. I 
want vour word of honour that you will 
never give your testimony against him.” 

“ I can only say that I will not be the one 
to hand him over to tin • police/’ I replied ; 
“more it is impossible to promise. Will 
that content you ? ” , 

She hesitated and looked thoughtful. • 

“I suppose ii must,” she said ;i l last. “Will 
Mr. Hutrayer make a. similar promise?” 

“ I think I can answer for him,” 1 said. 

“ Yeiy well. Now, then, Mr. Head, it is 
just possible that we may be victorious yet. 

I have discovered that from time to time 
Mr. North receives communications from 
Mine. Koluchy. If we could get 'hold of 
some of these we might reach the heart of 
this ghastly plot.” 

“ Hut how is that. to be done?” I asked. 

“ I have acquainted mysell with all Mr. 
North's movements,” continued the girl. “ I Ie 
goes to his lodgings every evening between ten 
and eleven o’clock, not leaving them again 
until the morning. Doubtless, night after 
night he has recourse to the solace 
of the opium pipe. It is impossible for 
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me to visit him again, for I am too closely 
watched, hut will you go to him will you go 
to him to-night ? ” 

“ Do you really mean this ? ” I asked. 

“ I da,” she replied, “ it is the only thing 
to he done. You ('an take a message from 
Mr. Dufrayer. You are Mr. Defrayers 
friend, so ;i message from him will* be 
natural. When you have got into Mr. 
North’s presence you will know yourself what 
to do. Your own judgment will guide you. 
In all probability, he will he under the effect, 
of opium, and vou can get further secrets 
from him. At the worst vou may he able to 
find some of Machine's communications.’' 

I stood still, considering. 

“ I will go,'' I said ; ‘‘but success seems 
more than doubtful. *’ 

“ I do not agree with you. 1 am certain 
that, with your tact, you will succeed. If you 
ran only’get hold ol some of Mad;une's # letters 


shall know if you succeed, and if but I dare 
not think ot the other alternative.” 

She held out her hand ; her fare was 
white, her lips trembled. 

“ You are a brave man,” she said. “ I feel 
somehow that you will succeed. Go, you 
must be out of this house before our M.tle 
servant returns.” « 1 

'That e\ cuing between ten and eleven 
o’c lock I found myself a f North’s lodgings. 
'The landlady herself opened die door. I‘ 
inquired it Xoith was in, said that I had 
come with an urgent message from Dufrayer, 
and asked to see him at once. 

U, I do n < 1 1 know whether he is in,” replied 
the woman, “hut if you will go upstairs to 
the silting ioim on the third f\oor just faring 
the landing, you ran see for yourself. " 

1 nodd< .. to her, and ran upstairs. A 
moment la • • r I was knocking at the door 
which the .andladv had indicated. 'There 



all may yet be well. by the way, can you 
read cipher ? ’’ 

“ l understand many ciphers,” I replied, 
have discovered that Mine. Koluchy 
always writes in cipher. Go to night. Do 
not fail. This is Mr. North’s address. Do 
not try to communicate with me again. I 


was no reply 1 turned the handle and went 
in. One glance round the room caused my 
heart to heat with apprehension. 'The bird 
had evidently flown. Signs of a speedy 
departure were all too evident. 

Some paper partly torn and partly burnt 
was lying in the grate, and some more papers 
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completely charred to ashes were near it ; 
the door which opi ned into the bedroom was 
flung bark on its hinges. I went there, to 
see drawers and wardrobe open and empty. 
My next business was to go to the grate, 
sfeure the half burnt paper, thrust it into my 
p<Vket, and go downstairs again. '1'he land- 
lady was nowhere in sight, so l let myself out. 
j. About midniglu I returned home. 

“ Now, for one la$t forlorn* hope,” l said 
to myself. “The man. has evidently got a 
fright and has gone off. Hut like many 
another clever scoundrel, he did not quite 
complete his work before his departure. 
1'his paper is only half-burnt. ( ’an "it !><* 
possible that it contains the hidden cipher 
which may yet save my friend ? ' J 

I went straight to mv laboratory, and open- 
ing the crumpled, torn piece of paper spread it 
out before me. To my dismay, I .saw that 
it was only an ordinary sheet of a morning 
daily. I was about to fling it away, when 
suddenly an old memory returned to me. 1 
knew of a method employed once by a great 
criminal who communicated with his con 
federates in the* following manner. They 
received from time to time newspapers, certain 
of the printed letters of which were pricked 
with a needle. These prickings, when the 
paper was held up to the light, could be clearly 
seen, and the pricked letters, when taken 
down in consecutive order, formed certain 
words. ( !ould the torn paper in my hands 
have been used for a similar purpose? 1 
held it up to the light, but no sign of any 
pricking appeared. 

Pacing to and fro in my laboratory 1 
formulated every conceivable hypothesis that 
might throw light on the tfarible problem. 
W’ljat was to be done ? 

last, weary with anxiety, I went to bed, 
and, exhausted, as 1 was sank into a heavy 
sleep. 

1 was roused by my servant calling 
me at the usual hour th(* next morning, 
and almost at once my thoughts llew to 
our terrible position. I dressed and went 
again to my laboratory to examine once 
more the fragment of paper. Without hav- 
ing any definite reason for doing so, I got 
out my camera, and, placing the paper in a 
strong light, exposed it to one of my rapid 
plates; then, going to my dark-room, I 

proceeded to develop it. As I bent over 
the dish and rolled >he solution to and 

fro in the plate, l suddenly started, 

and my heart beat quickly. Was it only 

imagination, or was something coming out— 
something beyond and above the mere printed 
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words of the newspaper? In the dim red 
light I could almost swear that I detected 
separate dots on the plate, which the paper 
itself did not show. ( 'ould there he a Haw in 
the negative ? 

Rapidly fixing it, I took it. out and brought' 
it to the light. A erv of jov burst from mv 
lips. Over some of the printed letters 
something had been put which showed up 
in the negative, as whiter than the paper, 
something which would ivlleet the ultra 
\ iolet ra\s of the spectrum something 
iluorcMviU. Perhaps a solution of quinine 
was the agent employed. This would, I 
knew, he quite invisible to the naked eve. 
Scarcely able to contain the excitement which 
consumed me, I dried the plate rapidly, and 
printed off a copy, and without waiting to 
tone it, took if to tin' light and examined it. 
with y i v lens, tircat brawns ! the awful plot 
was about to be unveiled. A cipher had 
really been sent to North in this subtle way. 
The letters which had. been touched with the 
quinine stood out clearly. As the newspaper 
was torn and a great part of it burnt, 1 could 
not read the full details of the ghastlv plot in 
consecutive order, but the following fragments 
left little doubt of what the result was meant 
to be : 

“ Aneroid substituted thermo 

meter explodes at twenty degrees Reaumur 
lease I ondon to night.'' 

My brain swam. < t )ni< 1< as lightning my 
thoughts llew to I hifraycr. 

“Thermometer explodt s at twenty degrees,” 

I found myself repeating. 

'Twenty degrees on the Reaumur scale in 
Russia means seventy-seven degrees Fahren- 
heit on our Knglish scab-, f or the last lew 
days the thermometer in I .ondon *had daily 
recorded as high a. temperature as this. Had 
it done so yet to-day? Dulrayer had an 
aneroid barometer hanging in his prisate room 
at his office. In it I knew was a thermometer. 
'This was enough. 

f bolted from the house, and in another 
moment a hansom was taking me at a hand 
gallop to ( ’haneery Ratio. Jyi half ;m hour 
1 was at my friend’s door. I jumped out 
of the hansom, and dashed thorough the 
clerk’s office into his prixate room. Hufrayer 
had evidently just Oome in, and was seated 
at his desk. 

“ Is that you, North ? I low late you are. 

I want you to go at once,” he began. Then 
he caught sight of my face, and sprang from 
his chair. 

“Norman !” he exclaimed; “what in the 
world is the matter ? ” 
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rose to 77<Jeg. the circuit would he completed, 
the nun cotton fired, and you and your office 
blown to kingdom come.’’ 

“Hut who has done it?'’ said Dufraver. 
*’ \\ ho in the name of Heaven could have 
changed the aneroid ? ;J 

1 \ our clerk, North. I have a story to 
lell\ou, but I must do so in confidence. 77 
Let us go at once 


Yard,* 


Scotland 

I haul. This is un- 
bearable!” 

“ We cannot do so 
at present,” 1 replied. 

“ 1 am under a pro- 
mise to hold back 
inhumation.” , 

Dufrayer stared at 
me as though once 
more he thought me 
possessed. 

“ l will explain 
matters to-night,” I 
said. “ (. omc now, 
let us turn tlu* key 
in the door and go 
out.” 

Dufraver suddenly 
glanced at his watt'll. 

“ I n the excite- 
ment of this infernal 
affair I had almost 
forgotten my tin 
fortunate client,” he 
cried ; “ his- case must 
be coming on at the 
Old Hailey about 
now. L . must start 
at once.” 

“ I will walk with 
y oil there,” I said. 

A moment later 
we found ourselves 
in Meet Street. We 
passed an optician’s 
in the window was 
a thermometer. »We 
stood and looked 
at it without speaking, 
standing at Sodeg. * 

'That evening the strange story which Klsie 
baneourt had confided to me was told to 
I )u fraver. 



The mercury was 


“Once again Madame has scored,” was his 
remark when l had finished, “and that 
scoundrel North gets off scot-free.” 

“ Madame has not quite scored,- for your 
life has been spared,” L said, with feeling. 

“ The whole thing was planned with the* 
most infernal cunning,” said Dufraver. 

“ Yesterdav, North came into*’ my office, 
pointed out that the 
aneroid was not work- 
ing properly, and 
asked me if he might 
take it to an optician’s 
’in Meet Street. I 
very naturally gave 
him permission. He 
brought it back in the 
evening and put it 
into its place. Ye r \ 
tin* whole jilot was 
timed with die most 
consummate skill. 
The thermometer has 
been daily rising for 
tin; last lew days, 
and Madame guessed 
only too well that it 
would reach 77 (leg. 
before 1 went to 
court this •morning. 
Doubtless, North had 
informed her that the 
Disney trial was to 
come on second in 
the list, and thn,t I 
should not be required 
at the ( /Id Hailey be- 
fore half- past eleven. 
Well, I have escaped, 
and I owe it to you, 
Head, and to Miss 
baneourt. L pity that 
poor girl ; she is too 
good to be thrown 
away on a scoundrel 
like North.” 

v m \», ai i. !■<„’• l T wonder what her 

future; history will be,” 

I said. “There is no doubt that North is 
fast in Madame’s toils. Miss.. baneourt 
believes, however, that her mission in life 
is to reclaim him. The ways of some good 
women are inexplicable.” 
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Sets of cricket implements nrc carried 
i > v traders to very remote parts indeed, and 
.old for quite a larj.tr sum, which, however, 
„ includes some elementary tuition in the noble 
came itself. Travellers have often found an 
ancient bat doing duty which has been 
broken and spliced all over, until hardly a 
squaVe inch of the original material remains. 
( >r again, in the event ol a bat being stolen, 
^C-se dusky .eriek*etci*s will < nrve a rude 
Specimen out of the wood of the eoeoanut 
tree, and make it do duty for years. Acei 
dents will -happen, of course, and, judging 
from the scanty attire of our cricketers, they 
must be more than usually painful. 

The next photograph we reproduce* shows 


1 his sport, though possibly K ss exciting ihan 
head hunting, may well be encouraged by the 
missionaries, suae it keeps thru charges out 
of mischief, and even i< to impr^ne their 
minds by inculcating sonic idea ol discipline, 
watchfulness, and science. Nothing < ould 
exceed the frantic hilarity of the 1 1 . b 1 wh< n 
one of their number is a< cidentalb sim* k by 
the hall. Traders in the South Seas ha\r 
described to the writer how thev ha\e '-•cm 
the batsmen themsebm lardy collapse on the 
eoeoanut matting in a pi rh < t dt liiium of 
merriment over t I t ■ dis< omliture of long oil", 
who has perhaps bent felled lo the earth 
with a Mow that would have slain any onli 
narv white man. 
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quite an important match in progress at a 
place which looks very similar to the one 
shown in the last illustration. It is not so, 
however, for the scene of 'this inhrestiyg 
match .is Ouato, in New (iuinea. At this 
pf.'icc is established one of the posts of the 
London Missionary Society, and it is doubt- 
less the influence of the missionaries them 
selves which aeeoifnts kor the Luropean 
clothing seen on various members of the 
field. This is an cxtiem -ly interesting view 
of a New ( iuinea village, and hen* again we see 
that a strip of eoeoanut matting lias had to 
he laid down from one wicket to the other. 
It is really extraordinary to see these half 
naked savages playing cricket in this remote 
part of the earth, surrounded by their own 
native growths of palms and papoon houses. 


The next photograph reproduced transports 
us to the northern pru\ nice ol the beautiful 
Island of ( Avion. Here we sec ;i number M 
black boys playing a \< ry serious game of 
cricket in the Jaffna peninsula, ( Avion. Al 
this place the (’lunch Mimon.ii) S»*« icty lias 
a very large school, which is known as St. 
|ohn’s ( Allege, and when \ mi are told that the 
number of students on the books js twenty- 
six, you will cease lo.wond< i at the excellent 
garnet ol cricket seen m ‘progress in the 
S'hoolgroiind. 

The scoring at some of these savage 
matches is verv interesting, and in sonic qases 
it is kept bv means of little sticks of wood 
laid upon tin* ground, and added to or taken 
awav fiom the winning and losing sides 
respectively. 
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I ;ilk about rrn m 1 enthusiasts Look ;it did Iir 

tlu‘ couple dI least Alihan nigger* depicted biuetim 

in tin; m \t photograph. In tin.-' ease tin- iouin! 

batsman is manifestly uihim d to wielding the v i. k- t 

willow, but his anxiety to make a good stroke one. ( 

is onlv equalled by 1 1 u* Micnuous alePm-s cult t<< 

of the wicket - keeper, whose trepidation simply 

! agony of mind 
. ■ ■ ell i^U’ll 1 )all 
aie something pititul 
to witness. 

AmuTing t< > relate, 
all kinds of oncer 


■ a to presorye lh 
At other times, 
to “two led ill 
7 1 tei natidwer that 
i' nisi v, th< ii, it i-, 


tin.* Ille ol I n; 
nes, bats will 1 
in width," with 


.* ordinary 
tlielv (llttl 
batting i: 


an Kinds oi t|ueer 
conception* prcyail 
among sa\a;j.es as to 
how the game should 
really be played. The 
inline we are now eon 
.sided tig was played 
not far Ironi Mengo, 

. « I 1 

] n L ga n da , a nd 
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From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 

XLIII. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. I.IJCY.) 


CLIVEDEN, once, as Pope 
genially put it, 

The •bower of Wanton Shrewsbury 
• and love, * 

now the modest home of an 
American millionaire, has still 
another claim to fame. It was at Cliveden, 
a few months more than thirty years ago, 
that Mr. Gladstone 
finally decided, not 
only upon a campaign 
against the Irish 
Church, but on the 
form in which action 
should be opened in 
the House of Com- 
m o n s. U n d e r t h e 
a u s p ices o f t h c 
Duchess of Suther- 
land, then in resi- 
dence at Cliveden, 

Mr. Gladstone was a 
frequent visitor. So 
also was the Duke of 
Argyll. 

Another -guest, at 
tha^ dine closely con 
neeted with one of 
these statesmen, tells 
me that Mr. Glad 
stone and the Duke 
had long consulta- 
tions un the question 
ot jhe Irish Church. 

Mr* Gladstone had 
set himselt the task ot bringing the Duke 
round to his views on the subject. The 
Duke hesitated, and was lost. One morn- 
ing, alter renewed discussion and explana- 
tion, he yielded. Strong in his powerful 
support, Mr. Gladstone went back to London, 
resolved to move for the Committee to con- 
sider his Resolutions for the Disestablishment 
of the Church in' Ireland, the first blow 
given at its foundations. 

Counting hisdose connection with 
relics of eleven Parliaments of the Queen, 
1874.. Sir John Mowbray has the advan- 
tage of me who have known only 
seven. A sight of a picture of one of these 
older Houses, or a glance down a division 
list of twenty or twenty-five years ago, shows 
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with startling effect the mutability of the 
assembly. Without going so* far back as 
the Session of 1873, when 1 commenced 
regular attendance upon the debates, I 
have gone carefully through the roll-call of 
members elected to the Parliament of 1874, 
and compared it with the list of to-day. I 
find that of the crowd of members sworn in 
in 1874, only twenty-six have seats in the 
present Parliament. 

Of these the oldest is the Father of the 
present House, Sir John Mowbray. Next to 
him comes Mr. Peach, the Voting Pretender 
in thp claim to succession to the throne 
of the Fathership. lie was, by the way, 
elected in the same year that John 
Bright was returned to Parliament by 
Birmingham. There is a notable group of 
veterans from the Parliament of 1868, of 
which l saw the dosing Session. At their 
head towers Sir William Harcourt, with his 
present colleague on the Front Opposition 
Bench, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. Others 
of this year are Mr. A. H. Brown, the gallant 
< \ Cornet, who represents a division of 
Shropshire ill the present Parliament; Mr. 
J. Round (Kssex), Mr. Chaplin, Colonel Sir E. 
Gourley, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Staveley 
f 1 ill, and Mr. J. G. Talbot. Sir Michael 
Hicks- -Beach, though he dors not *look 
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it, is an older member than any of these, 
having taken his seat in 1K64. Sir William 
Hart Dyke, Sir Joseph Pease, and Mr. M. 
Hiddulph date from 1^(15. Mr. Abel Smith 
(I am no 1 <|i:ile sure whether he has yet 
made his maiden spcc»h) name in in 
Sir John kemiawav goes hack to 1N70. ( )! 

the 1 S 7 4 brand are Mr. Arthur Ikilloui. Mr. 
Hurt, Sir ( 'ha lVs ( 'ameron, Mr. T. I’. Halsey, 
Mr. 1 \ ( '. Morgan, Sir Charles Palmer, Mr. 
Ritchie, and Mr. ( II. W ilson, member for 
1 lull in the jnvsenl ‘Parliament. 

At the elosi ■ nl cveiv Session 
n* is eireiilated a return setting 
the number ol divisions 
during its progress, and 
ate seoied b\ r indi\ idual 
I a ^ t return was made 
ng happened. Thici 
seven divisions had 
ehon. Mr. Ansiyiihei 


a /a 
urr 01 

d)?. 


the 


taken 

When 
strange tl 
and sixty 
S 


l‘ Isllel, the l io\ 1 1! ilin lit 


giving Hi 
members. 

up. lo ; a 
hundred 

been takelj ill the 
and Mr. II ayes 
W hips, rii joyed 
the distinction, 
prouder ‘than per 
t a. i n s to anv 
amount of oration- 
making, of hav ing 
voted in every 
one. 'That seemed 
about as much as 
man or member 
could do. Put 
Mr. MaeAlee.se 
had apparently 
e s t b 1 i s lie d a 
el • m to hav e 
vo 475 t fines 
out oi gO 7 opj tor 
t unities, whilst 
Mr. I lonahl Sulli- 
van and Mr. ( 'aid 
well seored only 
one less ! 

How m i g h t 
that be? Kxplana- 
tion was speei 

forthcoming. In the routse of the Session 
there had been, nine oeeasions when die 
muster of dissentients to the Speakers or 
Chairman’* ruling was so small that the 
right lion, gentleman ordered them to stand 
up in their place* and be counted. To 
legislators of Mr. ('aldwelks eoiupositioii 
this process was of itself attractive. Shrewd 
Parliamentary hands began to discover an 
accidental advantage underlying it. Whilst 
the minority who stood up had their names 
taken down by the ('Inks, entered in the 


division lists, and therefore counted as an 
attendance, (he hapless majority — mule, in 
glorious patriots - were unrecognised and 
unnamed. As soon as this discovery was 
made, the practice of challenging hopeless 
divisions merrily grew apace. Mr. Caldwells 
aggregate visibly swelled, and records, stead fiv 
growing through the Session by honest 
endeavoiu, were overhauled. J 

The thing was overdone,, ;md the Speak ei^ 
opinion being' challenged, it was ordered'* 
that though the names of members of the 
minute minorities should, as directed bv the 
Rules, b< taken down bv the Clerks, they 
need not entered in the return of atten- 
tions. After this tlu' habit of 
hallenging divisions promptly 


dance at 1 
v exatiousb 
l.fl)sed. 


■ >\i 

\\i 



in respect ol our Parliamentary 
■images, the Colonies are jire 
ening a re(jiiest which, though 
may not h ad to submersion 
of tea-chests in 
Sydney Harbour 
or other Australa- 
sian port, may, in 
time, seriously 
engage the atten- 
tion of M r. ( 'ham- 
bcrlain. When 
members of the 
Imperial Parlia 
ment visit any of 
the self-governing 
Colonies it is the 
pretty fashion for 
the Premier to 
move that ('hairs 
be provided for 
them on the lloor 
ol the House, at 
the right of , the 
Speaker. When 
m e m 1) e r s o f 
Colonial Parlia- 
ments, not to 
• * . , . 
mention ( olomal 

Premiers and Ministers of# the Crown, visit 
the Ibuise ol ('ominous they have no privi- 
leg' s other than those shared in common 
bv more or less distinguished strangers. If 
there is room they may have a seat in the 
Diplomatic Callcr.y; or, on the same condi- 
tions, under the gallery, with the proviso that 
they shall be bundled out whenever a division 
is tailed. The cowgrcgation of .Colonial 
Premiers who lloeked to Condon in honour 
ol the Jubilee brought this condition of 
affairs to a head. 
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Mr. Hogan, M.I\, whose birthplace was 
Menagh, whose home is the world, with a 
special preference lor Australia, has taken 
the matter in hand. He does not go the 
K ngth of proposing that Colonial magnates 
dull have a seat on the floor (4' the House, 
but suggests tjiat they may be admitted to 
the^ide gallery on the right of the Speaker, 
.it p\sent reserved for members. 1'his point 
(,.jf view is not nearly so good as that prmided 
^ oy the front 'row of tin* 1 >iplomatie tiallerv. 
but honourable distint'tions are of more 
account than is personal convenience. 

The laxer rules of the House oi 
i kt.nsh in Lords as affecting the outside 
i hi: loros. public is illustrated when Ibreian 
potentate's or high Ministers ol 
State v i s i f this 
country. Last year 
we had the King of 
Siam, who diligently 
went the round of 
both I louses. Ill the 
('o in mons ho was 
treated as an ordi 
narv distinguished 
stranger, a seat being 
provided for him in 
the gallery over the 
clock. Wlii'ii lie 
went over to the 
House of Lords a 
chair was placed for 
him <>n the .steps of 
the 'Throne, literally 
on the floor of the 
I louse. 

This contiguity 
with the- Woolsack 
enabled His Majesty 
to observe with close 
a n (J a u d i hi v e \ 
pressed delight the 
graceful performance 
of the Lord ( 'haneellor as, popping on and oil 
the Woolsack, he # formally |>la< ed the Iloyse 
in and* out of Committee. \o one present 
can ever forget tU_- boyish delight with which 
the Ring, digging his chape nau Lord Harris, 
in the ribs, pointed to the stalely figure, 
which he seemed to* think had been specially 
wound up to go through this quaint pcriorm 
a lire for his Royal pleasure. 

When, a year earlier, Li Hung ( 'hang was 
a visitor to these shores, he suffered the same 
reverse of fortune. In khe ( 'ominous he was 
seated with Westminster boys and other 
distinguished visitors in the Diplomatic 
(iallery. In the House of Lords he had a 


chair set for him almost under the shadow 
ol the Throne. 

This constitutional jealousy of 
“ M , s all persons, loftily and iiuliseiT 
SKN(«l'.Ks. milliitelv (1 cm ilbed as “It rangers,” 
applies even to l he dul\ appointed 
uniformed, and highly n -spur ted, “ nusM.'ii-' 
gers," as certain officials ol the House are 
quaintly called. In the Louis, messengers 
may move about the- ('lumber even when 
lull debate is going for w, ml, with tin* Lord 
('haneellor on the Woolsack, and the Mace 
on the table. You may ftcc them bringing 
in the boxes of Ministers, oi handing mes- 
sages to peers in \arioiis parts of the House. 
In the ('ominous, if one of die messengvis 
were to cross tilt? bar b\- a foot span whilst 
the 1 1 oust' is in 
session, he would 
probably he run 
through the bom by 
the sword' ol the 
Sergeant at Anns, 
and subsequently 
hanged, dr.fwn, and 
quartered. 

'The lent) r w i t h 
which tins overhang- 
late imbues the 
breasts of a respect- 
able community - 
most of them lathers 
of families, some I 
believe e h u rcll - 
wank ns is shown 
in their moxci^ients 
when in charge of a 
card oT message for 
a member seated in 
the House. Jf he 
happens l(f be scaled 
am where near the 
bar, the experienced 
messenger, elongat- 
ing his hodv to what seems perilous extent, 
hands him the card without crossing the bar 
l»v an imsaiietilied foot. If h < * is out oi reach, 
tiie progress ol the message is negotiated along 
a string of members till it reaches his hand. 
The onlv tilin' messengers may cross the 
floor of the 1 louse of (jniimoiii, when the 
Speaker is in die ( hair, is when they are 
summoned to assist the Serge ant-at-Arms in 
casting forth a recalcitrant Irish member, 
but that is poor compensation for the 
habitual, regularly-enforced restraint. 

/W ‘ contra , this particular part of 
mi. cross t j u , ][ GUSC G f Commons, in close 
iu.\( m.s. p rox j m jty t () the Bar, has its re- 
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strictions for members. The wry best place 
in the Chamber from which a member 
might address an audience is the (Voss 
Bench on either side of the liar. It conics 
more nearly than anything else avail- 
able to the Tribune, from which in (on 
tinental rarliaments the orator lares the 
House. So attractive is the place that a 
member seated there, and feeling suddenly 


ani^rv erics ol ’* ( h'dcr . Oidei . but Air. 
I b n rv, as la- well knew was quite in order. 
'1'he side galleries are as much within the 
House as are the Front Benches below or 
above the gangway. 

Tin- obvious objection to their constant 
use as a rostrum is, primarily, the difficulty ot 
catching the Speakers eve. I hat accom- 
plished. and the orator launched on*’ his 



impelled to take part in debale or n> pa: a 
supplemental^ question, cornel mu - rbes and 
commences an observation. Jt is pinmp’b 
interrupted bv a roar ol execration, amid 
which the trembling member is pruj-vted or 
draped forth, and made to stand belorc on-- 
of the side benches. 

T'lv- explanation of what to the -trangri in 
the ( Tillery seems an unprovoked and un 
ma: assault* is, that the ( ‘mss beiieh<-> 

are technieallv outside the House, whose 
area at this quarter is defined hvan imaginary 
bar. t 

It is a fact, perchance little 

thk sun known to the majority ol mem 
(*AL 1 ,l.k I Is. 1 lei's ol the present House, that 

though they may not ask a 

question from the (Voss benches on the 
floor of tlu* House, thev mav, if they please, 
deliver an oration Irom die lone, side 

galleries # above. , Only oun* in mv ex- 

perience have I known this privilege 
availed of. • It was in the earlv davs of the 
Parliament of ittSo, when the House was 
nightly crowded tv> overflowing, members 
drawn by the attraction of a succession of 
Bradlaugli scenes. Mr. Mitchell Henry one 
afternoon created a profound sensation by 
addressing the Speaker from this loftv 
eminence. When members recovered from 
their astonishment thev broke forth into 


harangue. i would have the mutually un- 
iomlnri.dll' < onseij)usnrss that half the 
a :|i lime*., v under his brl. 

>iun morning after morning 
: a ough the Session I hear the 
i -'pi-akrr. a lev. minutes after n, {id 
: ; iht pul the question “ That 

Mkiixu . , , 1 , 1 r . 

■ a- House do now adjourn, 1 
think ol iim- - that are no more, and wonder 
li-iw nirinbc ol the present House would 
like to ha\< tluin resuscitated. ■ 'Twenty 
vears ago, nav* a do/en years ago, the 
hour at wliah members now expect to ago 
home, querulous if they are kept up fur* an 
exha hall hour, was the epoch of the sitting 
at which business usually began to brisk up. 
Members Hocking down for questions at half- 
pas* lour never knew what, time of the next 
morning thev would be free from • their 
labours, lor the erv, “Who goes home?” 
to e< lie i through the lobby at half-past one in 
the morning was a sign of uncommonly quiet 
time-. Two or tlmv o'clock was more usual, 
and history records how, at frequent intervals, 
there was what came to be ( ailed an All 
night sitting.” 

Often leaving tlu 1 House alter a ten or 
twelve hours’ sitting, 4 have stood; on West- 
minster bridge and seen what Wordsworth 
described as he drove over it on an early 
September morning in 1803 : - 
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This cilv now iblli like a garment wear 
'I'lie beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 

Ships, lowers, ilmnes, tlieatres, ami temples lie 
< )pen unto the held.', and m the sky. 

All bright and gliltuiing in the smokeless an. 
lu.* fields are built over, but there remained 
c^fruth which Wordsworth hymned, and 
s sister Dorothy described scarcelv less 
larm^ngly in a prose letter, that earth has 


time. It turns nut in a m.ijmitv of eases 
that extension of time is net n , eded. debate 
being bought te a conclusion Indore mid 
night. just as it the Ruie \wi<- stijl m inrcc. 
When the limit is n\ et'sleppia 1 it is oAly bv a 
few halting pares. members fuming with 
indignation if tliev are Up; un as kite as 
hall- [last twelve. 


best part 










not anything to show more fair than the 
M'l.'iu: from Westminster bridge at the break 
et a summer day. Naturally it was the more 
soothing after the heat and turmoil ol a Jong 
sitting in the adjoining House ol (’ommoiis. 

When the Twch e 'll ‘cluck Rule 

• ‘ was introduced it. was awiwcdh 
I W I d A' I'. • n , 

. t an experiment, timidly made in 
o mock .. v . , , - 

lace ol that stern ( oiiscrv.itism 

that animates the 1 louse ol 
(’ommuns in all that relates to its pro 
« edure. Members, were, assured it would 
be easy* to go back to the old order 
of tilings if after* the experience ol a 
Session return were found advisable. 1 sup 
pose there is no power on earth that would 
today induce the House of Commons to 
revoke the 'Twelve O'clock Rule. from 
time to time, to suit Ministerial convenience, 
it is suspended for a particular sitting. It is 
necessary that motion to that effect should be 
formally made at the commencement ot the 
fitting. 'The motion carried, the* House is 
at liberty to peg away till two or three o’clock 
in the morning, or, if it pleases, till breakfast 
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bla/ed awa\ till all horns of 
pimeipa! speakers reservin: 
alter the dinner imur. Now ill 
debate is cot through before 
'The rule is varied in the • -a 
debate, which is wound up ■ 
division by loaders from eitli 
lint in an ordinary wav, tk 
their sav before dinner. In 
they are Iwiee blessed. I h 
a full and un fagged audiem 
their Speeches leaching (■( 
good time, there is opportur 
fully considered and justly <1 
'I’lie Tvv eh e ( ) 


ill hours of the morning, the 
is reserving them selves till 
>iir. Now ! lie chief business of 
mgh be! on* the dinner hour, 
i in the • ase of a lull dress 
wound up on the eye of the 
rs from either luont* benv'h. 
ary wav, the big men have 
li nne r. In this opportunity 
isscd. I lu v not only haw* 
;ed audience, but reports of 


their speeches reaching editorial offices in 
good time, there is opportunity of their being 
fully considered and justly dealt with. 

'I’lie 'Twelve ( )’el<#ek Rule, like 
|{ ' k ' household suffi.ige and other 

Kl W>l 1 beneficent revolutionary cnact- 

|( >N is 1 s. ]ii(i]Us ^ was carried under Con- 
servative auspices. Had th(* proposal been 
made by a Liberal Minister, Mr. \Y. H. 
Smith and his colleagues on the 'Treasury 
bench who carried it would have died on the 
floor of the House in resisting it. It is one 
of the advantages, of having a 'Tory C.o\ em- 
inent occasionally in power, that its tenure of 
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office frequently secs hold reforms accom 
plished. To Mr. Arthur Balfour, suhservient 
to the same law of nature, the House is 
indebted for the scheme wherein- Supply is 
regularlf dealt with through a succession of 
Lriday nights. ’This rule on its proposal was 
violently assailed by some Liberal critics as 
an infringement on freedom of debate, most 
jealously guarded in all that relates to Supply. 
It has come to pass that, under the new rcgu 
lation, Supply is more fully, and more calmly, 
discussed than it was in the good old days. 

Incidentally, I he close of the Session 
within reasonable ting* is automatically li\ed. 
'This is another rule aimed at obstruction 
individual or organized which, whilst it 
shortens the Session, does not practiealb 
narrow opportunity for accomplishing um-IiiI 
woik. In spite of occasional suggestions to 
the contrary, the House of Commons is, after 
all, an .assembly of business men.* It is 
ready (sooner or later) to recognise the in 
evitable. Having a certain s t r i < l measure- 
ment of cloth dealt out to it, convimed that 
in no circumstances will it get an inch more, 
it cuts its coat accordingly. If there he anv 
difference in the output of the woik of a 
Session under the new and the old urdei-, <•! 


of his retired pay, receiving a lump sum < 
J' i,psi »bs. 6d. 'The odd shillings an 
pence recall the items in President Kruger 
little bill. 

(ieneral Laurie dr ^,610 retired 



.1 \\ 1 mi- \irmi 1.. 


(ieneral : ; issell and ( icncn McCalnioul 
each hav /.500 a Year, tht half pay of a 
Major-fi< ral (’olonel Wyndham Murray, 
of P.alh, taws ^/,^oo a year retired pay, 
with an . ditional 70 a year for arduous 
.uni L-alia ! sei vin s as ( ientleman-at-Arms. 


things, l should sav that, 
with the shorter sittings and 
the automatically closed Ses 
sion, more work is di ne than 
under the looser arrange 
incuts that made ohslruction 
master of the situation. 




"he 

leath 


la me nted 
of Sir II. 


I i » » • ' s I , OF 
i OM MON'S. 

two % distfnet 
Henrv was 


Havelock Allan 
relieves the pub 
lie purse from 
. payments. Sir 
. in receipt of 


T~joo a year retired pay as 
Major-t ieneral and Honorary 


I .ieut.-( ieneral. 


he received a pension of 
1. 000 a \ear for militarv 


services. In this respect he 
topped ,the list# of members 
of tin.’ House of ('ominous 


drawing State pay. I think 
the nearest to him is (ieneral 


Litzwygram, wlur draws ie 
tired pay to the amount of 
1, 0S5 a year. (leneral 
Ldvuards, Member for Hvthe, 



Sir John (’olomh flattens on 
i h< • retired pay of a captain, 
amounting to J, 133 16s. X< 1 . 
Pul he has, or had, to the 
,;ood J ]\ ,505 15s., amount 

paid lor minmiitation of.pen- 
.•ii ms. Mr. Arthur ( ) ( Mnnor 
preserves pleasant reminis 
( 'ei ices of duties at the War 
( tl'liec in ihe shape of retired 
pav ami Minting to V, 1721 os. 
! I e emu m ul ed his pen - 
sitiu lor a lump sum o( 
iSs. 6d. The Mjvijuis 
of Lome draws i,ioo a 
M ar as (iovvrnor and ('on 
s able ol Windsor Castle. 
'Sergeant , Hemphill, some 
time Solicitor - (ieneral lor 
Ireland, has a pension of 
i.cco guineas a year in com- 
memoration of his Chairman 
strip of 'County Kerry. Prom 
the* same distressful country, 
Mr. \V. J. Corbett draws a 
pension of T 2 9 2 10s., he 

having for awhile been Chief 
Clefk of the Lunatic Depart 


is comforted in his retirement with a pension incut. Mr. Doognn, the member for Last 
of jCll 0 ' Ceneral (ioldsworthy draws only Tyrone, modestly assimilates ^’111 5s. .jd., 
^466, but he commuted jT.i 56 per annum the pension of a National School Teacher. 
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( 'ominous. 


Sir Thomas Fardcll has his 
,-w baronetcy supported by 
pension of ^606 13s. .pi., 
die pension of a Registrar 
* n bankruptcy. 60 6 is, of 
, oiijse, the Xumber of the 
I!east ; the rg* .pi. more 
directly pertains to the lawyer. 
i olonn Kenvun Slanev lias 
/,-*o a year retred k pnv, 
^V,(l Mr. Sftiveley Hill re- 
ceives, in addition to lees, 
yjoo as ('ounsel to the 
Admiralty and Judge Advo- 
cate of the Heel. 

These are the 
whales among 
the pensioners in 
the H olise of 
1 hen.’ aii • s< »nn ■ 
small frv who receive trilling 
recognition of military ardour 
devoted to the service o! 
their country. Lord ('ran 
borne, tor example, draws 
£ 22 Kjs. annual pav a- 
( 'olonel of the ph battalion 
of the 1 Bedfordshire Kcgin. ail. 
has an allowance of / 1 7 11 

Hermon Hodge sustains his 
military appeaiance on /J ) 1 
mented 1>\ an allowance ol 
( 'aptain and ‘ I lonorarv Major 
Yeomanry. Sir Klliot I.ees, 
Captain's pay in the 1 I >orset 
Veomanry. 'Together with 
allowance it foots up to 
8 1 is. 3d. per annum. Mr. 
Legh, ('aptain and lion. 
Major of the Lancashire 
Hus.Mirs Yeomanry, draws an 
aggregate of is. lod. a year 
more. Mr. Walter Long 
supplements his salar\ as 
President of the board of 
Agriculture by ,j ) a y gnd 
allowance amounting to 
10 3s. 6d., the guerdon ot 
his colonelcy of the Koval 
Wilts Yeomanry. Mr. ( ieorge 
Wyndham, Captain of tl.v 
Cheshire Yeomanry, is put 



off with a paltry /'N 13s, .\d, 
in annual pay and allowance. 
In worst plight of all is Lord 
I bulky s brother, M r. Ward, 


h liu ilu r 

od. Mi. 

. distim ti \ elv 
S. 3 d., supple 
1 .1 is. -(I. as 
of the ( )\tord 
Hart., dr.iws a 


W h< » represents lh(J ( I'eWC 
division of Cheshire;* As 
Second Lieutenant of the 
W orcester \ eomaur\ he re 
ceives in pa\ and allowance 
/,.| 1 <)s. a \ear. 

The I louse ol ( 'oiniiions 
w ill begin to understand w hy 
the gallant member has gone 
to the ( Ape, exciting the eon 
eern of Mr. Swift Mae Neill 
at his prolonged abstention 
liom Parliamentary duties. 
A man can’t get. on in 
! .oudon on j. 5 a year minus 
one -dulling. 

The pre.-H.-nt 1 id 
1 )l I )erl i\- is one 
of ihe few mem- 
bers ol tin.- I louse 
ol Lords who can bfing to* 
diseussj, ,n of affairs in ( 'rctc 
personal knowledge ol the 
twenty years ago, when he was 
Mate lor \\ ar, lie made a semi- 
official tour i 1 I. astern wateis, accompanied 
bv that gall. 11 t seaman Mr. \\ . II. Smith, at 


9 C& 


inland. Im 
Secret. ir\ ol 


\\ 

s. \( 1W x 
oil. 


tl 


t m 0 
rent w. 
ie man 



I .on 1 ol the Admiralty. The 
ebiated in the following verse, 
ript ol w hieh. in an imiveognisofl 
hand. I turned up the other 
dav among some ]»apcrs, re- 
lating to the epo('ll : 

The head nl tin- Arm) and chief 
..I the ricrl 

\\ i nl etu mi .1 \ i ai In ( vpiio and 
(T-ty. 

T lu* n.ilio -, ico i-vcd ihem with 
jn\ till lull mils, 

( ■•tiled nitc 1 if them Neptune, the 
nlliei one Mars. 

t hey ran up an altar In Stanley 
Inithw it 1 1 . 

And r.m up a lookslull m W . II. 
Sin it h . 

To the sensitive ear the 
rhyme < >1 the* last cojiplct is 
not everything that could be 
desired. but the ,, intention 
is good. 


. SWlbT MACNKII I. : 
YOU SEEN MR. ttAlfJ 



/\osc - ( 'o/omrif S/><r/<rr/es. 


I!) M.\k\ A - 


■ T ms just the old story. >he 
was fair ; she was sweet : she 
w;is good. lie w as in love, 
(lesjH.T.ifcly, of course. I here 
neVer had been Mich a love as 
hiw since the world began. 
There never would be again. 

He played tile lover admirably. Possessing; 
a vein of poetry, be elected to sustain bis pail 
after a distinctly high-flown fashion. He was 
discoursing eloquently on the “ideal sin,’ 
according to bis own conception of her, and 
comparing her with the real one that was 
sitting beside him. Needless to sav, the 
resemblance was identical. 

At one point she gave a little, common 
sense laugh. 

• “ Duar, dear Prank, ” she said, looking at 

him with a loving, indulgent smile, “ don i 
be (|uiu* so extravagant. \ on In-lieu* it all. 

1 know. Put low has given 


yiod ilintrcdlv : “ Well , oh l chappie, y \ n t 
e\.iel!i g < *o( l form, you know / to y M] 
a room during ah dijnihf that suit^ei 
thing." ‘ 

“ I've never done it before. 

“ And vou won't do it again?” 

“ No. 1 lonour bright.’’ 

“ And \ou won't tell anyone, Willy?” 

1 won i tell anyone it was you,” said tlv 
child, thoughtfully. He had been intensely 
.interested bv the conversation. What were 
ro.se cob iinvd spectacles like? he wondered. 
What wa m “ideal ? Could he remember 
tliat won' What was a “real''? Jt was all 
extreme!' .ntcrcsting. 

“ hraii lie said, earnestly, after a some 
w hat aw. \ard pause looking straight up 
into hi.s .real, handsome brother’s eyes 
“blank. -ve a I wavs been ('hums, haven't 

. J An I want you to help me awfully.” 


you rose-coloured spectacles.” 

“They are what even lour 
wears, bulith, or should wear.” 
he replied, warmlv. “ The 
ideal is ever in the real. I 
see in you my real, my truest 
ideal. How often have 1 ex- 
plained that to you?” He 
v “v* < 1 this and that, and ki pt 
v* vowing until die dressing 
bell rang for dinner, when buliih 
at once hurried awa\. 

The I'tfom was large and full 
ol 'screens and ni.w cornels. 
It was getting dusk. l ! ns. in, 
or, at any rale, forgotten, bv 
the lovers, a little bov bad been 
sitting all the time in a window 
seat apparently ab.sorbcd in 
the “Comic History of I’ng- 
land.” 

As Prank was getting up to 
follow Kdith's example, his 
little brother’s small, slu ill 
vob e startled him. 

u b'rank ! 1 say ! IVe been 

here a long time. Did it 
matter ? ” 

brank turned hot all over. 
However, this small child could 
be trusted. So he answered, 



“ Wh’VK A I .WAVS I!J:K\ chums, havkn’i Wli? 
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i on, old man.” 

\nd I know you ran ; ’cos you’ve kinder 

,, through it yourself.” 

Hurry up, old fellow. It’s nearly dinner 

l 'f rj u . child sjnick an oddly dramatic atti- 

•\he p*)int, sir, is this. I'm in love, mid 
; /wish tor a Uuly’sjumd.” 

frank nqhlv suppressed any ’suspicion of a 
mile. I »ut what did it mean? Was this 
■, t umg rogue making game of him? Words 
\erv much like these he had used himself 
only just three weeks ago. And \rt how 
grave and sweet was tilt: little, eager, upturned 
lace. 

“She's awp.dlv prettv." Willv eontiniiod.. 
“ And very ‘‘lever. And if 1 marrv her 1 
shall have that shell cabinet. 1 do so waul 
those double Venuscs. She’s got < nils and 
lovely grey eyes. And she Hn't \. iv 
much taller than I am. I >* »n'l von think 
l had better ask someone for ln-r? Vou .mv, 
'die hasn’t a lather now, and 1 don't know 
who 11 be the best person to ask. 1 li.i\eii'l 
said a word to her vet." 

“ I ler mother, perhaps J " 

‘‘Will,” he replied, knitting his blows and 
looking down at the carpet in deep thought 
fulness, “I don't think Irorn what she s.ud 
that she ever had one." 

“ Perhaps she would know her own mind. 

I low old is she ? ” 

“*l,adics don’t tell their ages," n plied 
Willy, with dignitv, and with an air of 
possessing supeiior knowledge of t h« ■ ma. 

“Well, I must go. Ihit you fake mv 
advice t <.* 1 1 her e\ervlhing : she won't inn id." 

'The next dav was Sunday? Willy walked 
to chinch with his beloved, earning her 
booVs, also her umbrella ami wat«*i prool, as 
it looked like showers. lie gallantly eon 
ducted her to her pew and sat beside her. 
How happy he was! His little heart was 
ready to hurst with love a ml chi vain. m 

And. yet all that the test of the congrega- 
tion saw was a liny, bent, old fashioned ligme 
in a huge antique bonnet, under which tint 
grey corkscrew curls quivered quaintly. The 
sweet 1’uritan old fare was. rapt in devotion. 
How small, how fragile, how old she was ; so 
brave to come to church t at all, so \isibly 
failing. 

Sunday after Sunday her head seemed to 
sink lower on her breast, the little?, slender 
back rounder and rounder. 

By-and-by there flashed a sunbeam ac ross 
her. Willy looked up at her with unspeak- 
able awe and admiration. “She is in a glory 

Vol. xv. -70. 


f. h ;- r likl -' tin: an^ls." ho thinks -so 

l.u .ihmo him. Ho is .|un, uimvan; that Iw 
IS in the line ()| the Mine sunl.e.im, that it j s - 
playing merrily on his link- h.m-, 1 ,j . I w n h, a,l 
I b- finds her hymns and hand- |., r the book 
with scrupulous politelU ss. She MUgs, 
tms t0 ()r( ‘‘isionallv, in a \ m«r , racked with 


age: yet he could listen to it all’, lav lone. 

At the collection Willv give, a p'rmivmiul 
he Sees lmr do the same. “ That’s 1 .realise 
she must be very poor,” he >avs t«) himself. 

Si),- has to live in auotht-r person’s house. 
When l grow up, 1 will work foi her, and 
she shall ha\e a house of her own.’’ 

In reality, underneath the penny was a 
hall sou reign. Miss Selina hotter chose to 
pra< line iiurillv the r.nt letting her K*ft hand 
know what h< i right hand \\;u doing. 

“Sweet i. tie- calm of Paradise the ble*'.” 
• 1 1 1 a \ i ■ j's out the old. tin kettk-ish voy e. I 
long bctoie sin- too ma\ know it S .She is 
getting so tired. Ibr eighty wars lie so 
h< a\ i I \ upon ! i« r. And set Heath, like tin* 
res! ot the woikl, seems to ha\e forgotten her. 

( )u ilu-ir wav home it began to rain. 
Willv put up in r umbrella and then stood on 
tiptoe to throw her cloak hut her shoulders. 
“ May Allah protect vou whilst lie is bless- 
ing the fn-lds ! ’ he cm laiiiied, t in atrieally. 

“Winn- did you get that from, boy ? ” she 
asktd, i uigliing somewhat uneasily. ' I here 
was a llau.ur about it not (|tiite satisfactory 
to lu-r e\ angelii al, s.ibbatan.m sense. 

“Well vr I- rank said it to 1 ( ’oiisin ’ Kdie 
the other dav. lie had heard a Turk say it, 
\ oil know. And he had an umbrella, but he 
iet me have it all to mvsrlt, and* ( ’oiisin Kdie 
ga\e him some o! hei s, like what you’re doing 
m >w. 


She laughed again. f rank and Kdie ! 
She knew all about her niece’s engagement, 
and took great interest in it ; as, however, 
one apart. How could she hilly enter into 
that which she had never experienced ? She 
watched them wonderingly without under 
standing, without regret, without any personal 
reiuinisi emvs, \a t with enough imagination to 
be truly sympathetic. 

It was all very nice, quite proper, quite 
right. It was good to have happy young 
people in the house. And this little boy: 
how nicely he was behaving. How quiet and 
reverent he had been in church. When they 
started again to walk, proof against the wet, 
she told him he was “a very good little boy” 
that morning. 

He coloured with delight. “Praise from 
you is doubly sweet, 5 ' he said. • 

“ What an old fashioned piece of goods ! ” 
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thought the old lady to herself. “ T think we 
match very well.” She couldn't bear boys as 
a rule. Hut this one was so different from 
most. He seemed a small gentleman. She 
had felt it on his arrival four days ago, when 
he and his brother Frank had come to stay 
for awhile at Kdith’s home. 

They all lived together, in a big old country 
house, the (irimstons father, mother, and 
daughter, and Mr. (Irimstons widowed 
mother and her elder sister, Miss Selina 
Hotter. 

(ireat expectations, were held respecting 
the old ladies. At present they paid hand 
somely for their board ; their own maids, theii 
own suite of rooms. They hall a certain 
affection for each other, but the widow, ten 
years the younger, was distinctly domineering. 
As a child, Selina had spoilt her baby sister, 
with the •result that the baby sister gained the 
upper hand and kept it. thiough tile. When 
Selina was twenty seven ami her sister seven- 
teen, a highly desirous “eligible" appeared 
On the* scene. It was really Selina that 
attracted him first. She guessed it might he 
so with .a thrill of happiness, for she could 
have loved him. Hut she looked in her 
glass. “ No," she argued, “ it s not so. Oi 
course, it's Anastasia. So young, so prettv. 
so bright. An old /•imrv, ugly, unattractive, 
like me, must just keep out. ol their wa\." 

And she did so, effectually, for the suitor, 
Mr. (Irimston, finding her cold and distant, 
transferred his affection to {Ik* younger sistei 
am^ married her. 

r? 'hal was the only approach to a romance 
t.m ■ had ever been in Miss Selina's life. It 
had been singularly devoid of all that makes 
fora u sublime rhythm " in a woman's exist 
cnee, e.xiVpt t.he uneonseious sublimity of a 
life too self-forgcttul to know the mcagivnesx 
of its own j)leasures, or the extent of its own 
starvation. 

She had not had enough strength of mind or 
purposc to carve out for herself an indepen 
dent career. Her lot in life seemed the 
doing of distasteful society work which every- 
one elsp avoided. 'The irksome call, the 
tiresome letter, the stupid dinner-party in 
all these # she would be called upon to do 
dutv, and she did it heroically. 

There were a ‘lew hobbies, however, she 
had been able to take up without drawing 
anyone’s attention either to herself or them. 
,Yeai; by year, silently, quietly, patiently, she 
had gathered together wild ilowers, birds’ 
eggs, shells, insects, till she had a collection 
that was almost unit pie. She loved Nature. 
It had been a good friend to her all her life. 


She had a peculiar sympathy with all animals, 
including very young, shy children. 

On the evening of Frank's and Willy's 
arrival, when they were all sitting round the 
great drawingroom in state, before Wily's 
bed -time. Miss Selina devoted herself ex- 
clusively to the timid little hoy-guest. Some- 
how she was not afraid of him, though he 
had reached }he mature age of eight. Tlftyre 
was nothing alarming in the large, soft, dans 
eves, the thoughtful brow, the baby mouth, 
the deliean looking physique, the .gentle look 
and nianni i. Thev found their tastes agreed 
on many -i.bjeets. She was a great authority 
on butterlces, beetles, and postage-stamps. 

“ II von would like to see my collections,'’ 
*she said, ’come to liiv ro’bms at. twelve 
o'clock to nurrow morning." 

He ob< d to the minute. What a happy 
morning was! With what exquisite neat- 
ness th« qjeeiincns were arranged and 
classified. \\ hat stories and associations 
Miss Sell i had about every one of them. 
And how nterested he was. Miss Selina 
was quit delighted with his intelligent 
remarks -I questionings. Neither of them 
could bcii < u when the luncheon bell rang. 

“Hear said Miss Selina, “ how r the 

time has I wn. Run, laddie, run away and 
wash you; a lids." 

“ With me conversing I forgot all time, ’ 
■ml Will turning round in the doorway, 
bis grau Mile face contrasting oddly ««with 
the* comic;. mo\emeiit of bis arms. 

“('omi 'gain to morrow, Willy.” 

“At yon: sc! vice, lady fair. Adieu, sweet- 

heai t, a d i • * u 

Miss Selma smiled as she went downstairs. 
What a funny fittle bov. Where had he got 
all tho>r speeches from? She had not yet 
discovered -hat the bov was a horn mimic, 
and that Ins new passion for herself served 
as an admirable pretext for reproducing his 
brother's behaviour under the present cir 
Constances. t , 

On his second visit to the “ M use'um,” as 
lie called .Miss Selina’s rAom, she presented 
him with one of her second-best double 
“ \‘enus ” shells. 

“Miss Selina,"* he said, after seizing her 
hand and kissing it gratefully, “you must be 
perfectly happy with all these lovely things 
round you ? " 

She smiled, just a little sadly. “ I have 
much to be thankful for, dear. ‘..There. is a 
great deal of enjoyment, even for a lonely old 
woman like me.'” 

“ I/mely !” He knew the meaning of that 
word, and did not like it. It meant to him, 
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night, silence, darkness dim, undefined a 
rime when there was nothing to see, nothing 
to feel, nothing real except the pillows and 
‘ the sheets. Tt meant heart throbbings, the 
un<jefinable, sickening fear of a child afraid 
of the dark. , 

“ l P f you’re evei lonely, 1 think I should 
take uY> to lied some of those, if 1 were you,'’ 
he- ••said, pointing >> a case of beetles with 
Atra brilliant' elytras. “I take ‘the Duke’ 
occasionally, and he’s only wood and wool.” 

She shook her curls. “I’m afraid the 
beetles will hardly do, Willy.” 

“Why, of course not,” thought Willy, 
a f t e r w a r d s . 

“ What a stupid -- 

lam. lkiby 1 ,u«*y 
lias her doll when 

she’s Ion e 1 y . ! : 

beetles and hull 
dogs are only for 
boys. I’ve got a 
new sixpence. 

She must have a 
doll or two.” 

lie was going 
out with “(km r - 

' sin ” Kdith that 
afternoon. He ” V 

would go to the • 

village* toy shops , \ 

and get as many I ] 

lit. fit; dolls as he 
could for the 
money. 

Aecordi n glv, 
when Miss Selina 
retired to rest 
that night, her 
bed, was taken 
possession of by 
half-a-dozen un- 
dressed wooden, 
painted, staring 
dollies, the.i r 

h e a d « o n 1 y 1 v i ku .. . 

appearing from • 

beneath the down turned sheet. The old 
lady gasped with amazement. It was a 
trick of Willy’s, of cfnirse. . 

When they met next morning he said to 
her, quite simply 

“ Were you just a little less lonely last 
night, Miss Selina ? ” 

Ah, that was it, was it? She was touched. 
She kissed him. She thanked him. She 
behaved altogether so graciously that the 
little boy’s heart fairly bubbled over with 
happiness. 


* , 


They took a 'stroll together after that, in 
the garden. 

“ I’ve got some chocolates for you,” she 
said, “(iive me your left hand. ’ j 

“ I’ve forgotten which it is. but they’re 
both yours. All I have is yours. ’ 

I m only a poor old woman, Willy, 
k oud better iasten your love bn someone 
else. ’ 

“ No, 1 sha n’t. You're sweet. 'The rose 
gardens of Damascus are rtothing to you for 
sweetness.” - • 

Willy treated all the other people in the 
house with polite, courteous neutrality. Mrs. 

( ir imston, senior, 
was piqued and 
; jealous. 

“ Selina ? ’ot- 
ter, ’’ she said to 
her sister, adding 
the maiden name, 
as she always did 
w hen a little 
vexed ; « Selina 
hotter, how ridi- 
culously you do 
spoil that child. 
What you will 
have to answer 
for ! ” 

“ He’s very in 
telligent and very 
tractable, and 
doesn’t seem 
spoi lable,” an- 
swered M*i s s 
Selina, humbly. 

“ I call him a 
little mounte- 
bank, jvilli bis 
absurd ways? of 
going on. J/r 
bovs never made 
such idiots of 
themselves. I 
if.vV shouldn’t encour- 

age him so, if I 
him a laughing- 



k oil’ll make 


were you 
stock.” 

Miss Selina said nothing. but that after- 
noon, in her arm-chair, instead of ‘dozing as 
usual, she found herself blinking, thinking. 
How dear this little child was becoming to 
her. So winning, so affectionate. No one 
had ever said such nice things to her before. 
What a gleam of sunshine, what a * rich 
pleasure in her barren old age. Did not the 
old Book say that at eventide it should be 
light? Though, perhaps, Anastasia was 
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right. Did she encourage him too much? 
For her own sake she mustn’t get over-fond. 
. . . He would he going away soon. . . He 
would fotget in a few months, weeks even.' 5 

Willy’s stock of pretty speeches was getting 
somewhat exhausted, when there came that 
afternoon with the lovers in the drawing- 
room. He was not slow in showing how he 
had profited hy it. 

It became his established practice to go to 
Miss Selina’s room’ regularly every morning. 
Sometimes when* it was rainy they played 
games, of which Miss Selina knew a surpris- 
ing number. She had, moreover, accepted 
the discipline they can teach, knowing how 
to win with generosity and how Vo lose with 
sweetness. Their conversations embraced 
many subjects, though, as a rule, they began 
scientifically. 


“ I had something to say to you as well, " 
he whispered. 

“Say it, then, my sweet.” 

“ You're mv real idol ! ” 

This scene had been rehearsed tyui 
rehearsed the climax of Lis love-making. 
Fart of it had failed. What effect wouhi the 
words produce? He stood still * in cmldish 
mock tragedy. 4 • 

“t'hild. ‘ sfie said, rising in real distress 
“1 cant have this*. Doubtless you liave 
learned all this from your brother Frank. 
Hut you a i < • not siii'h a sensible little boy as 
1 thought '.on were.’’ 

“ Mbs Selina, 1 apologize if you are 
offended. but his face betrayed no further 
discomfitin' . It was all gefing on quite 
properly !.*»w. ( ’oiisin Ldith had spoken 

in jiisi 1 1 .. : sort of half-cross tone. He 


At last, one morning Willv dciermii,y d U 
do away with the science and coim- at ono 
to his own particular business. 11c felt s< 
completely at home with her now. He wa 
going t<% ])lay the trump card lie had hcci 
reserving for some days. 

“Spectacles, Willy?” said Miss Selina, a 
he entered the room. “What next? Am. 
what funny ones ! ” 

“Would you, please, give me your hand 


> hadn’t tin. 'ied yet. 

“Mi>s " • 1 ina, " lie continued, “I have a 

> song to si: von. 

s “Sing then, Willv, by all means,” said 
i the old dv, sitting down again, glad 

of any < mge of subject. “ I’ve heard 
s vou s : iig '\iims and nursery songs quite 

1 prettily.” 

With d ! malic emphasis he ('arolled out, 
in his bah \oice : 


Miss Selina? I can’t quite s v mv 
way about.” 

“Why, Willy, whatever scheme is 
this ? ” said Miss Selina, laughing with 
her low, restrained, old-world laugh. 

“ Can’t you see, Miss Selina ? Are 
y > as blind as 1 ? I've got o i some 
rc coloured spectacles. 1 found 
some old ones once, and I’ve stuck 
some rose-coloured tissue paper on 
them.” • 

“Why, what a little guv vou 
look!” 

The tears were choking him. but 
he answered, bravely, “ I thought 
you would understand- 1 thought 
you would know that rose-coloured 
spectacles arc what every lover ought 
to wear — and 1^ thought you knew 
— -that - that I - 

“ Bless # you, child, bless you,” 
cried Miss Selina, her own old eyes 
brimming and overflowing plen- 
teously, by this. “ Never mind the 
spectacles,” she said, drawing Willy 
to htjr. “Let's take them off, and 
talk to me instead, my sweetheart, 
my little sweetheart Willy.” 

Greatly comforted, he took the un- 
sightly things off, obediently. 
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Uclicvc me, if oil those cm tearing young charms, 
Which I gaze mi so loudly to-day. 

Were to change l>\ to-morrow, and lleet in my arms 
. Like fairy gifts lading away - 
Thou w’ouldst still l>e adored, as this moment thou art, 
*et thy loveliness fade as it w ill ; 

And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
\Wild fondly entwine ilsclf still. 

^o lover over sang it more exclusively to 
lyjs lady, mory devbteuHy, mure •earnestly. It 
» was excruciatingly tunny, Imt somehow the 
old eyes filled again, though the lips were 
tightly pressed together. 

“ Run away, dear,*’ she said, at length. 
“ Run and play.” 

“Must T?" he said, with a sigh. “'Then 
vour wash is my pleasure." 

Hut he first produced a very unpresent- 
able poeket-liandkcrrhicl, gently wiped her 
eyes, and kissed them. “ Parting is such 
swvct sorrow, dearest, isn't it . J ” lie said. 

Trotting downstairs, lie 
met Frank. 


‘‘ In one little year, dearest," he said, “ we 
shall meet again. Adieu." 

Next year not only Prank and Willy, but 
their mother and father, brothers and sisters, 
came down to the lirimstnns again. For the 
wedding bells ware ringing. flowers were 
scattered broadcast. F von one seemed full 
of smiles and good wishes. The Min shone 
on one of the fairest brides ever seen. Willy 
was her page. \ot until tlicv were in the 
middle of the wedding fireakfaM did he 
remember to sav to someone, “ How is Miss 
Selina ? " 

Now was she, indeed ? Thev did not 
answer him fill I v (ill next dav. when they 
gathered ldr him a handful of white roses, 
and look him into the elmrehvard. For 
Heath, the faithful, had remembered her at 
last. • 

/ 


“Well, how are you get 
ting on?” asked the elder 
brother. “ Have a game of 
tennis ? ” 

“ N - no, thank you. ( )h. 
Pm getting on all right. Rut 

- cr I haven’t actually 

pro])osed yet, you know. 
It’s er so awkward, 
you see, if a iellow s 
refined.” 

“ Ouitc so, chappie. It's 
just as well to wait." 

“ You waited a year before 
you spoke to Cousin Fdilh, 
dicin' t you ? ’’ „ 

“ I’d advise you to do the 
sairte." 

Si*) the stupendous ques- 
tion was never asked. \\ hen 
the visit came to an end, 
and good - byes bad to by 
said, Willy thing his turns 
round Miss Selina’s neck, to 
the sad disarranging of her 
cap -strings. Then, before 
putting on his hat, Jie made 
a low bow, and reverently 
kissed her hand — - what a 
tiny, wizened, daw-like hafid 



it was. 
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VEN now few Europeans are 
acquainted even with the 
names of any of the great 
artists who made the art of old 
Japan. Japanese art, taking 
its origin in the China of a 
thousand or two thousand years back (as 
much of our own 'took its origin in Greece), 
developed and flourished under its own con- 
ventions and canons, undisturbed by influence 
from without, and, indeed, to all intents 
unknown beyond the coasts of Japan. In 
the result, it seems to us, at first glance, as 
the art of another planet, and, perhaps, as 
difficult to understand. 

It is difficult for most people to understand 
without a little trouble, and, therefore, many 
find that the easiest way is to sneer at it, and 
to condemn it with the superior confidence 
that ignorance alone can give. 'These are 
reinforced by the many thousands who do 
not, and never can, understand any sort of 
art whatsoever, but who either fancy they 
do, or are not honest, and pretend they 
do. A real and deep knowledge of Japanese 
art is the attainment of very few ; const- 
quently, the amusing “howlers” perpetrated 
by those who undertake to talk confidently 
of “overrated Japan,” cannot be so widely 
enjoyed as they deserve. For Japanese 
art is a matter beset with amazing traps for 
the^smatterer, and perhaps there is no other 
Subject in the world in which a little know- 
ic is quite* so dangerous a thing. On the 
other hand, European art is to a Japanese 
as strange and as difficult to comprehend as 
the Japanese to us; and the ignorant and 
self-sufficient Japanese is as disdainful of 
Western art as his European counterpart is 
of Eastern. And, of course, one must 
remember that there is bad Japanese art as 
well as good, just as is the case with the art 
of other countries ; and to commend a thing 
merely because it is Japanese is as foolish as 
to dispraise it /or the same reason. Hut 
Japanese art in abstract and in general is 
not our bysiness in this article. 

Among the scores of great Japanese painters 
of all schools, Yaaiato, Tosa, Kano, Ukioye, 
and the rest, the man whose name is most 
familiar to Europeans is Hokusai. Indeed, 
many have contrived to keep alive quite a 
small reputation as connoisseurs in Japanese 
art on the knowledge of that one name, and 
of nothing else whatever relating to the 
subject. Hokusai was not only one of the 


greatest of Japanese artists, but he was also 
one of the last — indeed, he was quite the ^ist 
great painter, for he lived till ninety, and 
outlasted all his early contemporaries - 
Utamaro, Ycishi, Toyokuni, «fhd dfhers. 
After his death, Japanese r irt was the barten 
waste it has* remained — but ' for the pcV 
formances of one or two men-— ever since. 
Hokusai was born at Yedo (which is now 
Tokio) on the eighteenth day of the first 
month of the tenth year of Horeiki, according 
to Japanese chronology — or, in plain English, 
on the 5th of March, ! 760. He was the third 
son of bis father, Kawamunt Ichiroyeinon, 
and as a child his name was 'Tokitaro. Names 
arc plentiful in Japan, and a man may take 
several in the course of his life. Hokusai 
changed Ins again and again, and his many 
signatures are a bewilderment and a snare to 
the student. At the age of four, little 
Tokitaro was adopted by one Nakajima Isai, 
maker of mirrors to the Shogun, and when at 
last he was set to a trade he got a situation 
in a bookseller’s, where, by unflagging idleness 
and strict disregard of business, he shortly 
achieved the distinction of the “sack.” Next 
he was a wood-engraver, cutting the blocks 
for the hooks printed ironi the writing 
of the author, a block for each page. 
And at last, when about eighteen, his % true 
vocation claimed him, and he became a 
pupil in the studio of the great artist Katsu- 
gawa Shunsho. 

To treat with moderate fulness of the work 
he 1 loured forth from this date till that of 
his death in 18*49 would need not an article, 
but a large volume. He was never ,jdle 
again. He was always poor, but he wqjrked 
away merrily, with his heart in his drawings, 
and he delighted to sign himself, “ Gwakio- 
rojin ”- -the old man tnad with drawing. 
His life- work was likewise his hobby, and he 
rode his hobby with* passionate ardour. He 
was poor, as we have said,* but he was proud 
and independent. He was despised by 
many because he threw aside the rules and 
conventions of the,, schools and brought some- 
thing new into his art, something of his own. 
From the beginning of the world every man 
who has done this has been abused by the 
critics among his contemporaries, but he has 
been remembered afterwards. It -was because 
of this independence that he broke with the 
school of Shunsho, and became a free-lance 
in art. He drew a poster for a print-dealer, 
and drew it in his own way. When this 
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poster, handsomely motyitcd, was exhibited 
at the 'print-sellers door, it so scandalized 
another pupil of the Shunsho school that he 
tore it down on the spot. The result was a 
quarrel, and Hokusai’s final shaking off of 
the fetters of the schools. • 

Hokusai now devoted himself to indepen- 
dent work in design and -book illustration. 
As he grew in years, so his genius grew in 
strength. Some day we may have an oppor- 
tunity of presenting our* readers with speci- 
mens of his work, but the present article is 
chiefly concerned with a curious tour de force 
of Hokusai’s rather than with his more 
serious work. In the year 1817, when .the 


artist was in his fifty- 
eighth year, he paid 
a visit to Nagoya, 
where seveifol of his 
pupils (he had pupils 
of his own now ) had 
settled. ( At this time 
his book illustra- 
tions were in great 
demand, and his 
enemies took occa- 
sion to observe that 
he was capable of 
nothing more than 
little drawings of 
that sort. This irri- 
tated Hokusai, who 
p roc la i med, ironi- 
cally, that if the great 
ness of a pauiler w ere 
to be measured by 
the si/.c of his work, 
he could prove him- 
self great indeed. I lc 
and his pupils im- 
mediately set to 
work to confound 
their adversaries, and 
to make preparation 
for the drawing in 
public, by the master, 
of the largest picture 
on record. 

First, arrange- 
ments were m^de 
for t[ie use of the 
northern courtyard 
of the great temple 
of Nishigakeijo, at 
Xagoyii. A tempo 
rary fence was placed 
round the space re- 
served tor the work, 
and most of the space 
was covered by a great bed of rice-straw, on 
which the paper was to lie. The paper was 
specially made, of great thickness, many large 
pieces being deftly joined tojviake a^sheet of 
the area of 1 20 fu/nuii, or Japanese floor- mats. 
Now, as these tatumi are invariabjy of one 
size, 6ft. by 3ft. .exactly, it is easy to calculate 
that Hokusai’s big picture*. was to occupy a 
sheet of paper of 240 square yards in area. 
A scaffolding was erected at the head of the 
courtyard, with pulleys and ropes, by which 
the picture might be raised to a vertical 
position. Brushes were made, of which the 
very smallest were brooms. Ink and colour 
were prepared in barrels, with buckets 
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for convenience of carriage. The prepara- 
tions were not completed till the noon 
of the day appointed for the task, hut 
from diylight a great crowd of people 
of all classes pressed about the fence 
to see the show. Hokusai, the “ man mad 
with drawing/’ was to cover the vast sheet 
before them with an immense figure of 
Daruma, the ancient hermit, who was fabled 
to have spent nine years in contemplation, 
and in a sack, ft was this same Daruma, 
by the way, who, 'indignant at finding himself 
asleep after a few years’ wakefulness, cut oil 
his eye-lids and Hung them away, as a precau- 


first the nose of the figure. Then he drew 
the right eye, and drew it 6ft. across ; then tin 
left eye. This, done, he took a little walk and 
drew the mouth- -more than 7ft. wide . 
another little walk and he drew the car- 
12ft. from top to bottom. ^.All divine and 
saintly figures .in liuddhist art are given big 
ears- -they have some symbolic meaning. 

Next he ran forward, keeping his feet fomi 
the damp ink, and drew the outline of tht 
head at tin* top, continuing with the outlines 
of face and jaw. After this he changed his 
brush, and look one made of cocoa nut fibre, 
dipped in ink of a paler tint. With this he 
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lion against any such failing .in the future ; 
and, lo ! the next morning, from the spot 
where the sainted eve lids had fallen, there 
sprang* up a new plant -the tea plant -an 
infusion of the leaves of which was a sovereign 
remedy for all sleepiness. 

Early in the afternoon Hokusai appeared 
at the head of his pupils. All were in cere- 
monial costume, but with garments girded up 
and legs and arms bare. The pupils passed 
the brushes and materials, and two of them 
constantly followed Hokusai, bearing a large 
bronze vessel full of ink. The master, taking 
his first broom, and wetting it with ink, drew 


drew the hair and* the bristly beard. And 
then his pupils brought Ijis largest brush -a 
hunch of rice-sacks, soaked in ink, with a 
cord attached. 'The pupils placed the bunch 
on the spot pointed out by the master, and 
l lien, dragging it by the cord, he proceeded to 
make the folds of 1 hruma’s robe. The colour 
of the robe was to be red, and this colour 
was brought in buckets and swilled over the 
surface, the pupils popping up the superfluity 
with large cloths 'as the completed picture 
was at last raised by the pulleys. 'The head 
of the figure, by the way, from the extreme 
crown to the lowest of the chins, measured 





32ft. Hokusai's signature and the date 
appeared at the left-hand side, and the whole 
thing remained suspended on the scaffold till 
the next day for the wonder and admiration 
of the crowd, which was vast. 

Our illustrations of ^this feat are taken 
from the “ Katsushika Hokusai den,” the 
biography of Hokusai by I-ijima Hanjuro. 
They were drawn by Yeiko, a later and 

Vol. xv. —71. 


smaller artist, the figure of Daruma being 
done from a copy made at the time, in the 
drawing representing the . elevation of the 
picture in the midst of the crowd, the artist 
has not made the picture nearly of a sufficient 
size in relation to the people in the crowd. 
This is one of those quaint carelessnesses 
that many Japanese artists regard as matter- 
ing nothing. To consider a picture merely 
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as an exact record of some event or tiling, 
correct in every proportion, never occurs to 
them, for in old days in Japan pictures were 
never designed to serve any such utilitarian 
purpose. ' g The inscription seen to the left of 
the figure is the date and signature already 
•mentioned. 'Die date is expressed in the 
vertical line of characters next the figure, and 
it reads, “ Bifnkwa, the fourteenth year, the 
tenth month, and the fifth day." 'The 
fourteenth year of Bunkwn was our year 
1817. The other line contains the signature, 
“(Iwakiojin Hokusai Taito.” 

Hokusai performed other similar feats, 
though the figure of Damma was his largest 
drawing. Once he painted, on the same day, 
a horse as large as an elephant, orwpaper, and 
two sparrows in flight, 
on a grain of rice. 

We reproduce a por- 
trait of Hokusai as he 
was after his eightieth 
year. It was drawn in 
colours by his daughter, 

0 Yei. « One of the 
most wonderful facts 
about this wonderful 
old man was his steady 
improvement in his art 
at an age when most 
men’s faculties deterior- 
ate. In the preface to 
one of his most cele- 
brated books — that of 
the ‘ Hundred Views of 
f ujisan,’ published 
when his age was 
seventy - five - he says 
this 

“ Since the age of 
six I have* had a mania 
for drawing. When 1 
reached fifty years of 
age 1 had published 
a vast number of pic- 
tures, but all that l drew before the age of 
seventy years is not worth ' counting. At 

seventy-three I had to some extent compre- 
hended the structure of animals, plants, trees, 
birds, lislies, and insects, Consequently, at 
the age of eighty 1 shall have made still more 
progress ; ‘at ninety years I shall penetrate 
the mystery of things ; at too years I shall 
certainly achieve wonders ; and when 1 am 
110 everything I draw, be it but a point or 
a line, shall he alive. I call on those who 
shall live till that time to observe if I fail to 
keep my word. Written at ;the age of 


seventy five by me, formerly Hokusai, now 
( Iwakiorojin." 

“ ( Avakiorojin ’’ means, as wc have 
already explained, “ old man mad with 
drawing. 7 ’ 

But the brave old fellow did not live to 
carry out bis promise, though ip truth he died 
a very old man, and an artist worthy to rank 
with the highest. And he died’ thinking oi 
his work, as ever, and yearning still ha- 
improvement improvement at ninety ! ‘Ml 
Heaven would give me ten more years — 
lie said, and paused. Then, presently, he 
resumed, ‘Mf Heaven would give me only 
live more years of life, I might become a 
truly ‘great painter!” But he was as great 
a painter as Heaven allows already, and he 
lived no longer, hut at 
ninety “ penetrated the 
mystery of things,” as 
he had prophesied he 
would, though in 
another sense to that 
he had intended. It 
must he understood 
that when one puts 
his age at ninety, it 
is according to the 
Japanese computation, 
which counts a com- 
pleted year at each New 
Year's Day, beginning 
with the first after birth, 
lie fell a little short 
of ninety complete 
years of life. In his 
last hour he made a 
little verse, which is 
difl unit to translate 
precisely, but which 
means something like 
this: “There will be 
freedom, noble free 
dom, when one walks 
abroad in the fields of 
spring, the soul *alone, untrammelled by the 
body!” 

His tomb stands in the garden of the 
Sukioji Temple at Asakusa, with the inscrip- 
tion oil its face: “Hwakiojin Manji no Haku” 
- the tomb of Manji, the Old Man Mad 
with Drawing. 

He was an eccentric old man, unfortunate 
in his worldly affairs, but a man of great 
character, quite apart from his genius.. Many 
. curious anecdotes art;; told of his doings, and 
of his relations with those about him, but Tor 
these we have no space in this particular article. 
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STUDKNTS’ concert was just 
over. Most of the orchestra 
had left the “ Saal,” but a. few 
still lingered behind, evidently 
waiting for something further 
*to happen, for their violins 
were already replaced in their cases, and there 
seemed no reason why they should not hasten 
after their companions. These students were 
of all ages, from the big man who played the 
’cello, whose shaggy brown locks were already 
tinged with grey, to the little violinist of 
twelve, with sensitive pale face and massy 
yellow hair. They were talking together 
in little groups when the door opened 
and a lady entered dressed in deep black, 
escorted by a long-haired professor. She 
was young and beautiful, and bowed 
amiably, though with dignity, to the 
young men as she moved to the seat which 
had been placed for her at the foot of the 
deserted orchestra. At her appearance the 
hum of voices ceased, and the students 
turned with one accord towards her. As 
soon as the slight stir attendant upon her 
entrance had subsided, she rose and said 


“ I believe I see here all those who were 
lately pupils of my father. I have, then, a 
message for you which he left with me to 
give you just before his death. Me bade 
me first recall to your minds how earnestly 
he used to* urge you all to cultivate largely 
your individual powers, saying that if you 
would indeed become masters of your art 
you must face bravely the arduousness of 
composition. Now, it was his wish that I 
should give this souvenir of himself to the 
one of you who should bring and play to me 
within a certain time the composition which 
I should consider the best.” 

She held up a gold crucifix of exquisite 
workmanship. The jewel was familiar to 
all present. It had hung upon the old Pro- 
fessor’s chain for many years, and had grown 
to be identified with his personality. It was 
curiously worked and of value, and there 
were few in the town who did not know Pro- 
fessor Merschell’s crucifix. The eyes of 
every student lighted up with sudden interest 
and eagerness at even a possible prospect of 
winning such a trophy ; of hanging it upon 
his own chain as it had hung iy>on the Pro- 
fessor’s ; of being the envy of his fellow- 
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students ; perhaps of being pointed out in the 
street as the man who had competed for and 
won Herschell’s crucifix. If honour made 
fortunes, his fortune would be made who 
won the (Jrucifix. 

The young lady saw the eagerness and was 
pleased. She smiled as she named the day 
on which the competition was to take place, 
and seemed almost to regret that her message 
was given, and that she had now nothing to 
do but to go away again. The yellow-haired 
boy was standing near the door as she passed 
out. lie was gaz- 
ing reverently at 
her, the bearer 
of such a won- 
derful message, 
as if she had 
been an angel. 

She stooped to 
speak to him. 

“You will com- 
pete, Hugo ? ” 
she said kindly, 
for sh<e had 
noticed his eager 
look. 

“ I want to 
do so, but, oh ! 
how shall I be 
able against 
Herr Schmidt 
and Herr Ritter 
and oh, so many 
others ! I have 
hea,rd Herr 
Ritter play 
wonderful things 
on his ’cello, 
which he has 
composed' him- 
self, but 1 am 
only a child, 
a n d 1 h a v e 
never been able 
to write anything, though I have often tried.*’ 

“ Never mind, my child. If ,it won’t come 
with trying, perhaps it will come by inspira- 
tion. Indeed, I^ugo, that is how all the best 
music comes.” 

“What js inspiration?” asked Hugo. 

Friiulein Herschell smiled. “I mean,” 
she said, “ perhaps an angel will whisper a 
melody into your heart. But I must go now. 
You shall come and see me and talk to me 
some day,” and she passed on. 

The big man with the shaggy brown hair 
overtook little Hugo on his way home, and 
he asked the same question : “Are you going 


to try for the prize, Hugo?*’ but Hugo said 
very little in reply, although Herr Ritter 
walked all the rest of the way with him, foi 
they lived in the same house. Jt was easv 
to open his heart to the beautiful lady with 
the smiling face and musical, tender voice, 
but Hugo stood rather in awe, of Herr Ritter. 
He was so big, and his lips were so stern and 
pouting. This was really because ^Hcrr 
Ritter was nearly always tlynking deeply, not 
because he was stern at heart, but- Hugo did 
not know it. 'Then, too, Herr Ritter's 
instrument was so big in 
comparison with his own 
little one, that Hugo felt 
rather afraid of that, too, 
although he knew Herr 
Ritter could 4 make such 
lovely sounds with it. So 
Hugo only replied that he 
should try what 
he could do, 
and Herr Ritter 
laughed a big, 
bluff laugh, and 
said he should 
do the same. 

^ II. 

I T T ] •: R 
was not a bluff 
man at heart ; 
his bluffness was 
only an assigned 
exterior, hiding 
a tender, charit- 
able nature. 
When he was a 
youth, his had 

been one of the 
most open, sen- 
sitive counten- 
ances, but there 
had come to 
him one of those 
experiences which change men. He had 

lost - and very much through his own 

folly -- the girl he had v loved. He had 

thrown himself heart and soul into his 
work to escape from his thoughts, and in 
his solitary student-life there had been no 
gentler influence to bring him back again 
to the old trust and gentleness. His 
reserve had deepened. Few of* his fellow- 
students knew anything of his life- They 
all revered him as a man of taltnt- - partly 
because he worked so indefatigably — 
but all liked him, and I think this 
was the reason — he was so charitable. He 
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know what great folly he had been guilty of 
in the past ; he saw his failure ; he was 
bearing its punishment, and it made him 
so tender and charitable with the faults and 
failures of other people. His fellow-students 
had soon found this out, and liked him 
accordingly. 9 

Hugo Stein weg was a protect' of Herr 
Herswhell. » 'Had it not been for the old Pro 
lessor the child wquld have been condemned 
to a life behind a counter in* a dingy little 
shop in a by-wav of the town. Hugo was an 
orphan, and it was here that he was living 
with his great-aunt, when the Professor’s 
attention was first drawn to him bv hear 
ing him play self-taught airs on an old violin, 
in the garret. Hersehelt had great faith 
that the boy was a genius, and would one 
day become famous. He made provision 
for him, and, as the great-aunt would have 
no more to do with him if he would not stay 
with her and work for his living, hired a 
room for Hugo in the house where Carl 
Ritter was living. It was a solitary life for 
the child, but his lift' had always been 
solitary, and the barely furnished garret was 
home to him because he saw in it the warmth 
of his good master’s generosity, and he forgot 
to feel lonely in the company of his beloved 
violin. 

It was thought by many of the students 
that Carl Ritter would be the one to carry off 
the Professor's crucifix. He had scored so 
manv victories in a quiet way of his which 
use(T to take them by surprise, that they were 
prepared for this also. 

'The days went by, and most of those who 
intended competing had already begun, or 
even finished, their compositions. “Little 
Hugo had not begun his. • He was very 
anxious about it, and his little soul fluttered 
so much at the thought of possibly winning 
the prize that the calm frame of mind needed 
to entice the music fled away, and his very 
anxiety only delayed the fulfilment of his 
desire. • # 

Still lime went on, until at last the evening 
before the great dgy came round, and found 
Hugo’s composition still unwritten. He had 
made many impatient attempts from time 
to time, but feeling them to be worthless, 
had cast them on one side. Now, as he sat 
before the window in his lijtle room, looking 
out on the sunset with his chin in his hands, 
his violin lying idly beside him on the table, 
he realized that it was tqp late, the time was 
gone by, and his name must come on the list 
of those who were “not competing.” Well, 
perhaps it was better so. What chance 
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would fiave been his against all the rest, 
against Herr Ritter for example? Still, he 
would like to have made an attempt- to 
have produced something! And he had been 
so hopeful at first, too. He reeallejl the joy 
and eagerness he had felt when the Fraulein 
had paused to speak to him at the door of the- 
“Saal," after she had given them the Profes- 
sors message. Then her woofs came hack 
to his mind: “If it won't come with trying, 
perhaps it will come by inspiration. Indeed, 
that is how all the best mrisic mines. Perhaps 
an angel will whisper a melody into your heart.” 
Well, no inspiration, no angel hail come yet, 
and it seemed too late to hope any more now. 
The little yellow head fell forward on his 
hands, and* Hugo sighed. 

But there was another who was unprepared 
for the morrow, and that was Carl Ritter. It 
was not excitement that had kept him from 
writing, like Hugo. Other work hajl claimed 
his attention, and perhaps he had trusted too 
much to inspiration at the last. Carl was 
rather given to catching up work in haste at 
the eleventh hour, and now he sal down to 
think seriously about his composition. He 
drew from his pocket book little scraps of 
melody which lie had jotted down from time 
to time, and prepared to begin. But the 
ideas did not seem to fit one another. He 
tried one refrain after another, hut they 
proved unsatisfactory, and would not lend 
themselves to be worked out. And, since the 
music would nut come, Carl fell to thinking 
upon other things. He thought of the child 
upstairs, and wondered how he had j>ro- 
gressed, and whether his composition was 
already done ; the crowd of students and 
professors who would be present on the 
morrow to hear the contest; Fraulein. 
Herschell, herself, how graceful flhe would 
look, and how easily she would take* the 
dignity and responsibility of awarding the 
prize. 

She was a graceful creature, Fraulein 
Herschell. Her dignity and gentleness re- 
minded Carl somewhat of his old love. But 
Fraulein Herschell’s face was of a distinctly 
Herman type, so different from Margaret’s 
English one. Then, with the name “Mar- 
garet” came a host of memories --recollec- 
tions of a summer spent in an English home, 
wandering through sunny orchards and leafy 
lanes, with Margaret. Ah, those were 
happier days than now, for they were full 
of sweet intercourse with friends, and home 
life, and this was but a lonely life at best. 
Yes, very lonely. ’ There came into Carl’s 
mind the recollection of how one day, when 
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he had been telling Margaret of his passionate 
love for his art and his desire to become a 
musician, she, with her English way of think- 
ing, had not been quite so enthusiastic 
about it* as he had wished, and had even 
replied that perhaps a musician’s career was 
a selfish one. “ What a pity one could not 
become a musician without devoting oneself 
body and sofil to the art,” she had said. Carl 
half felt she had been right. His had been 
a selfish life, inasmuch as he had, now he 
came to think of *it, lived just for himself 
alone, perhaps because he had had no one 
else to live for. And it had been a lonely 
life, too, he was forced to own to himself, in 
spite of the attractiveness of pursuing his 
beloved art. • 

These are some of the thoughts which 
passed through Carl's mind. But there were 
so many more besides which I have not time 
to tell, that, when he at length awoke from 
his reverie, the room was in shadow and the 
moon ivas shining in the dusky sky. He 
must have seen that the moon was rising all 
t)iis time, for he had been sitting gazing out 
of the window, but he had not noticed 
it u ntil this moment, nor seen how beautiful 
was the peaceful night before him. Carl stood 
up that he might see its beauty the better, 
and as he looked, the calm of the night 
seemed to enter into his soul. Perhaps his 
long reverie of past things 
had lifted him out of his 
present self ; perhaps the self- 
dissatisfaction that his review 
had brought to him had 
touched a more divine chord 
in his heart* than his usual 
thoughts could reach : 1 can * 
not account for the thousand 
subtle influences which com- 
bine! to thrust the human 
soul into the solemn and 
glorious moods of which it is 
capable - but certainly that 
minute in which Carl gazed 
out into the calm night after f 
his troubled thoughts was one 
of the greatest in his life. 

Such moments are laden 
with divine possibilities. I 
fancy that* if little Hugo could 
have seen the big, man’s face 
then, the pouting expression 
of the lips relaxed humbly 
into a peaceful serenity ; the 
shaggy, self-assertive head 
bent forward in an attitude of : 
rest, he would have lost all his 


fear, and would henceforth have known Carl 
Ritter a great deal better. But Hugo was fast 
asleep in his little bed in the garret, dreaming 
that the angel of which Fraulein Herschell 
had spoken had really come and was standing 
by his side. So Carl lived through his 
inspired mood alone. Yet not quite alohe. 
With sudden yet calm impulse he drew his 
’cello towards him, and his hands* caressed it 
gently in the dusk. It was years since* he 
had played thhs to hinlself at midnight. And 
now Carl was too full of his own thoughts to 
express those of another, so his fingers 
strayed up and down in snatches of impro- 
vised melody, until at last, without seeking, 
came forth the most wonderful air from his 
bow — sweet, plaintive, sustained. So easily 
it came, so naturally'did his Ungers find just 
the notes that the melody needed, that the 
refrain sounded almost familiar to his ears. 

Again and again, with gentle, controlled 
variations, he repeated the air, and then he 
began to realize that he was giving utterance 
to a divine theme — a perfect, soul-thrilling 
Andante. Not until now did Carl remember 
the contest of the morrow. The recollection 
came upon him with a wild thrill of exultation. 
Let him hut write the music he was playing, 
and he had won the crucifix ! With almost 
trembling eagerness he retraced the melody, 
•step by step, with the same slight variation in 
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;he minor key. He repeated it until he was 
Mire of retaining it in his memory. Then, 
die calm mood which had inspired him 
having passed into one of excited exultation, 
( 'arl hastily lit his lamp and sat down with 
pencil and paper to write his Andante. 

M eantime, as little Hugo lay asleep up- 
>tairs, his dream' of the angel of the Fraulein’s 
word* begun to take more definite form, 
lig thought that the white-robed figure carried 
a violin and. bow in* his hand, with which 
he began to make the most beautiful music. 
Then, quite suddenly, the angel vanished, but 
the music- went on playing just the same?. 
Then Hugo thought that lie awoke, or, at 
least, that he was awake enough to k*now 
that he was only dreaming, but the music 
was so beautiful that he did not want to 
wake — he only wanted to listen. And so, 
half sleeping, half waking, he drank in the 
phantom strains. Slow, sweet, sustained, 


they seemed to bear him upon unseen wings 
into an atmosphere of entraneing # joy, until he 
seemed at last to lose his identity, and to be 
one with the beautiful Andante to which he 
was listening. It seemed to Hugo as if he 
lay for hours under the spell of the dream- 
music;, but at List it ’died away, and Tie 
seemed to wake tc* reality again. Then he 
sat up in bed and peered, still half asleep, 
into the darkness. He listened intently for 
a long time, then Jay dpwn and listened 
again. Hut he could hear nothing. No 
sound broke the stillness # of the night. A 
dream, then ! Hut what a dream 1 His 
waking seemed like the dream after it. 
Perhaps he was dreaiping still ? A few 
more confused thoughts, a sigh or two, and 
little Hugo fell asleep again as soundly 
as ever. 


HI. 

The first thing Hugo remembered when he 
awoke the next morning was his dream of the 
previous night ; the next thing he remembered 
was the contest, lor whic h he was unprepared. 
Oh, if he could but recall the Andante of his 
dream ! l 'or a moment he clutched his little • 
yellow head with both hands and thought 
hard, then he began to whistle* the air, and 
at last it came lluently into his memory, 
strain upon strain, as he had heard it 
repeated so often in tin.' stillness of the 
night. It seemed so strange that his dream 
should actually come to life again in broad 
daylight that Hugo felt, almost afraid. But 
his fear soon gave place to thankfulness and 
joy. The inspiration had come at last. The 
angel had really been to visit him. With 
a sense of awe upon him, as if he were 
in the presence of some unseen being, Hugo 
seized pencil and paper, and began ( to write*. 

First, there was the air - though 
he was not likely to forget that 
- then the accompaniment, 
which another would •have to 
play for him, so that he must 
write it carefully. Certainly, 
there had been no accompani- 
ment to the dream-music, but 
there had been chords in that 
which Hugo dared not trust 
himself to produce. So he 
wrote, and recollected, and re- 
vised, and it was almost: time to 
start for the Hall by the time 
his score was finished. He had 
wanted to get it written* in 
time to have a* run in the 
sunshine before starting. He 
had seen Herr Ritter go out 
half nil hour since. But then, Hugo re- 
flected, no doubt Herr Ritter's composition 
was written days ago and he had not to 
trouble about it at the last minute as he him- 
self had to do. So, with a sigh, he took his 
violin, and then forgot his lost walk and 
everything cls # e in the enchantment of repro- 
ducing the mysterious Andante. It was all 
so novel, so romantic, so weird, and the 
weirdness and the romance seemed to affect 
his fingers, for he played like one^awed and 
entranced. He played the Andante once 
through. As he laid dowji his bow he saw 
Carl Ritter crossing the street, and presently" 
the big man entered the house for his ’cello, 
and called to little Hugo to come and walk 
with him to the Hall. 

The room was ‘crowded with students and 
others who were interested in the contest. 
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At one end, on a platform, sat 'Fraulein 
Herschell, dignified and beautiful as ever, 
perhaps a little more queenly even than usual, 
feeling the honour of her father’s having 
trusted the award of the crucifix to herself. 
She, herself, was a musician and would take 
her part well. 

The performance began. One by one the 
competitors •came forward and played, and 
were received with more or less applause from 
the listeners, while Fraulcin Herschell made 
notes on a paper before her. Carl Ritter and 
little Hugo, having been the last to enter, 
would be the last to perform. At last, how- 
ever, it came to Hugo’s turn. He was so 
much the youngest competitor, that all eyes 
were turned upon him with interest as he 
took his violin and handed his score to 
the professor who was to accompany him. 
Carl thought he looked pale, but noticed the 
calm precision with which he raised his bow 
and paused. He leaned forward frith a 
kindly interest in hearing what the child 
would do. Hugo drew the upraised bow, 
and the;, next moment the sweet strains of a 


to wonder at it ; the next, they forgot to 
wonder, and only enjoyed. 

At the first strains, Carl Ritter had started 
suddenly, his lips parted with astonishment, 
and a frown darkening his face. He in- 
stinctively moved forward a step, then 
halted. Was he dreaming ? What was 
this? His own Andante— the'ahild *»f his 
inspired mood of the previous night ; ,thc 
lovely thing 'which Mid cost him a night’s 
rest to capture ; the melody which was to 
have wrought his victory ! Yet Hugo was 
playing it with all the tenderness and in- 
spiration with which he himself could have 
rendered it— playing it truly, as if it had 
been his own ! 

f How had the child become possessed of 
the music? A deeper frown gathered on 
Carl’s brow as he recollected how he had 
taken his morning walk leaving the score 
open on the table. Was it possible that 
Hugo had found and copied it? Surely the 
child would not be guilty of such a thing ! 
Besides, there was the certainty of being 
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glorious Andante filled the room. Hugo 
himself was possessed with the dream-music 
that had filled his soul in the night, and now 
he gave it forth again as it had been given to 
him, with sweet impassioned simplicity. The 
first moment the listeners held their breath 


found out. Still* the thing was done. Carl 
never knew till this moment how. his heart 
had been set upon tjiis victory. • - ; 

But his thoughts were interrupted. ’ The 
music had drawn to a close, and for one 
moment there was intense silence. The 
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listeners forgot to applaud ; Fraulein 
Herschell forgot to make notes on the paper 
before her. Then, amid the burst of almost 
deafening applause which followed this silence, 
Carl was struck to see Hugo’s little white 
hatid upheld as if to ask quietness. Wonder- 
ing intensely, tlie people obeyed, and Hugo 
began to speak. His face was very pale, but 
filled with exciteipent and emotion. With 
trembling v # oice he b!ide then! not applaud 
until they had heard what he had to tell 
them, for he could not call the music his own. 
And then, in awed tones, the child told them 
the story of his midnight dream, how the 
angel had whispered the melody into* his 
heart, and how, when the daylight came, the 
dream-music h<id still rehiained. • 

Carl listened eagerly, conflicting emotions 
struggling within him as the child’s tale pro- 
ceeded. Once he made a movement as if he 
would have spoken, but drew back with com- 
pressed lips. After that he fixed his eyes on 
the ground, but he heard the note of con- 
scious triumph which the child could not 
keep out of' his voice, and he knew that it was 
in his power to crush it. Yet he did not 
stir. 

He knew now that he had blit to step 
forward and tell his story of the previous 
night, and he could claim the Andante for his 
own, and the victory with it. For had he 
not the music he had written there with him 
to prove his truth ? 

Carl thought of all these things. He knew 
the boy would have finished speaking in a 
moment, and then he himself would be called 
upon to take his turn, and all would be 
revealed. . The decision must be made now ; 
there could no time be given'him to think it 
over. For one moment Carl faced the 
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thought of his own failure should his name 
be called and he not be there, then he raised 
his eyes and saw Hugo’s little pale face, lit 
with the joy of conscious victory; radiant 
with the unalloyed happiness of success, such 
as only a child can know. In that look Carl 
found his decision. The next moment the 
child’s voice ceased, and, unndticed in the 
applause which followed, Carl turned and 
made his way to the door. Opening it as 
silently as possible, he hftrried out, nor did 
he pause until he had reached the house 
where he lived. 

Carl went straight to his own room. A 
bright fire was burning there. For a while 
he gazed into it, his shaggy head bent forward, 
his lips more pouting than ever. He opened 
the manuscript of his Andante, which he had 
carried in his hand. One hasty glance 
througji it, and then, with steady band, he 
laid it, open, across the flame. A pause, 
while the corners of the paper gradually 
curled up, browned with smoke, and then 
the flame leapt up and took posffession !• 
Then, when nothing remained of his 
Andante but a charred, shrivelled wafer, 
Carl turned on his heel and went out. 

The crucifix was given to little Hugo. He 
shared in the general surprise created by Carl 
Ritter’s strange behaviour on the day of the 
contest, but, with the rest, he soon grew to 
regard it as having been one of the big 
’cellist’s well-known freaks, and wore his 
crucifix and was happy. And though Hugo 
is a man now and wears the crucifix to this 
day, he has never been troubled by any 
doubts on the subject, nor found out the 
origin of the Dream Andante which brought 
him his success. 
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GEORGE A ITCH ISON, R.A. 

pW| R . GEORGE A ITCH ISON, one 
v ; J of the newly-made R.A.’s, is the 

£ K\yJe' son of George Aitchison, who 
himself was an architect of some 
repute. Educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School until his sixteenth year, and 
completing his education at University 
College, London, he became architect to the 
St. Katharine Docks Company in 1861, after- 
wards becoming joint architect to the London 
and St. Katharine Docks Company,’ 


decorated the apartments of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise, Kensington 
ralace, and has met with great approval. 



Sv 

Front a Photo, tty Vernon Knyp. 


He became an Associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1881. Mr. Aitchison is a 
keen athlete, being quite an adept at 
fencing, rowing, and swimming. 








Battlefields . 


B y the aid of photography, stay- 
at-home people may now 
Realize what in olden times 
they could hut imagine, more 
or less cloudily, according ns 
they* faculties helped them. 
Also, we hjve in photography* a process of 
historical record, such as. older methods have 
never in the weakest degree approached. 

And battles being, perhaps, the most strik- 
ing and immediately effect ful of historical 
events, photographs of battles and battle- 
fields will be among the most important of 
historical documents. Perhaps more of this 
work has already boon accomplished than 
most people suspect. Who, for instance, 
would expect to find a battlefield photograph 
forty-three years old ? Yet here we have one, 
of that age less a lew months, representing the 
interior of the (neat Redan at Sebastopol. It 
is, we believe, the first battlefield photograph 
ever taken. Artillery in 1855 was not what 
it is to day, by a great deal, but here we gel 
a vivid notion of what even the smooth bore 
artillery of half a century back was capable of, 
even when active and determined repairs 
were made almost as fast as damage, was done. 

I 'or the Russian defenders of Sebastopol, 


under the great engineer Todlebcn, \jere any 
thing but idle during the eleven months lor 
which they succeeded in keeping the Fuiglish 
and French armies out ol the tow n. 1 In- final 
attack, which left the Redan flindoubtcdly 
the strongest of the “ keys " to Sebastopol) 
as we see it in the photograph, was begun by 
a general bombardment On September 5th, 
1855. 'The bombardment •persisted till the 
morning of the Nth, when the allies formed 
for the assault. It was a cold and dull morn- 
ing. A low, black cloud of smoke hung over 
the city, fr#)in many parts of which flames 
were rising. At the signal of the hoisting of 


tin* French Ilag on the Malakhoff, attacks 
were made on the Little Redan by th- 
French and on the (neat Redan by ihe 
LnglisTi. On the Little Redan not much 
impression was made. At the (oval Redan 
a hundred I British rillemen, carrying ladders, 
made for the ditch surrounding ike fort; 
followed by the stormers, with the Russian 
shot tearing long furrows through them, and 
leaving heaps of dead and wounded in 
their trail. The ditch was 15ft. deep in 
many places, and the ladders were lound 
too short, but the stomieis scrambled 
up as best they might, and struggled 




From a Photo, lent by) 


A COKN1SK OF THK GREAT Kl DAN AT SEVASTOPOL, 


[Sydney Keith, WhVton. 
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on to the parapet. The Russians, however, 
were reinforced by large numbers from the 
Malakhoff, and by the sheer weight of their 
solid masses the few attackers were forced 
back over the parapet. But they returned to 
the struggle again and again, and, lying in the 
outer ditch, continued firing as long as their 
ammunition*held out. So the light went on 
for two hours, and then the gabions on the 
parapet gave way and fell into the ditch below 
with all who wefe on them, many being 
buried in the fatting earth, whereupon those 
regained the trenches who could. The 
British loss in killed and wounded in this 


and debris of all descriptions lie in confusion 
everywhere. It is a fact that on the outside 
of the fort many dead Englishmen were found 
actually still clinging to the lace of the wall, 
shot through and through, but with arms and 
hooked fingers rigid in death v 4 

Our next picture was taken five years later 
than the one wc have been considering. It 
represents the interior of, the angle of one 
of the Taku* forts (tfie nojthfprt, in fact) 
immediately after its capture by the British 
on August 2 1 st, i860. Our third and last 
war with China arose, as will be rerhetnbered, 
in consequence of these forts at Taku, at 



attack was 2,500, but the Russians lost far 
more heavily still. 

The attacks on the two Redans were to 
have been renewed in the dusk of the early 
morning, but the Russians abandoned their 
positions and fled during the night. And 
so Sebastopol was taken. Our photograph 
shows the aspect of one corner of the deserted 
Redan as seen on September 9th. Gabions, 
and the earth they inclosed, are seen strewn 
in every direction ; planks, sand-bags, guns, 


the mouth of the Pei ho, opening fire on 
the vessels carrying the*English and French 
envoys, who were proceeding, by arrange- 
ment, to ratify q treaty at Pekin. Eighty- 
one Europeans were killed, and nearly 400 
wounded, and the ships were- obliged to 
retire. Speedy measures were # taken,, how- 
ever, and an adequate force was sent to punish 
the Chinese for their treachery. The Taku 
forts were taken, and after them Tientsin, 
whence a march was made on Pekin, and 
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that sacred city itself was occupied. It will 
be observed that far less damage was done 
here than in the Redan, no such great 
force of artillery being brought into play. 
But there is damage, as the dismounted guns 
and the dead bodies of Chinamen testify. 
The heads -of the ladders used for scaling 
are visible above the parapet. 

Kfxt we have views of Fort Sumter. This 
was a structure built mainly of brick. 

It was five sided, and the walls 
were 38ft. high. It stood on a 
shoal in Charleston Harbour, $}/> miles’ 
from Charleston. At the beginning 
of the American Civil War, in i860, 
the Tort, with the others defending the 
harbour, was occupied by United States 
troops. South Carolina was the first 
State to secede, and Major Anderson, 
in command of the troops, abandoned 
the other forts tmd betook himself 
to this, with a gryrison of eighty men 
and sixty-two guns. General Beaure- 
gard, of the Southern Army, attacked 
it on April T2th* 1861, and of 
necessity it surrendered two days later 
- this being the first battle of the 
war. The first of our two ‘photographs 
shows us the fort after this surrender. 

The Confederate party strengthened 
the place considerably, and added 
more guns and mortars. The Federal 
fleet attacked it in April, 1863, but 
were beaten off, and one monitor 


was sunk. But in July of that year, 
the Northern forces built batteries 
on Morris Island, two miles off or 
so, and from these batteries shot 
and shell were showered for a week 
— some 5,000 altogether, each of 
weight from Toolb. to 300II). 'This 
terrific smashing silenced the guns 
and demolished a great deal of the 
fort. But the garrison stuck to the 
ruins still, and twomionths afterwards 
they even beat off another attack 
from the sea. More, they stood a 
six weeks’ borhbardment, from the 
end of October to the early part of 
December, and would not budge. 
Still more, they held on through 
an even longer bombardment in 
thi! following year, and it was not 
until Charleston itself was abandoned 
by the Confederate Army that the 
heroic garrison at last, evacuated 
the fort, in April, 1865, almost at 
the end of the war. The second of. 
the photographs shows the aspect 
of a piece of t'he fort wall or rather of the 
place where there had been a wall at this 
last period. It will be seen that shot and 
shell, round and conical, lie very nearly as 
thick as stones and bricks. 

We come now to the doings of the 
Commune in Baris in 1871. In the day of 
France’s national humiliation, whim her 
armies were scattered and her capital at the 



From « Photo, by Anthony <k Co., A’«u> York. 
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mercy of the Prussians, yet one more terror 
was added. When the Germans entered 
Paris a mysterious body, calling itself 
the “Central Committee/’ began extensive 
organization, and, under pretext of secur- 
ing them from the Prussians, got posses- 
sion of a large number of cannon and 
mitrailleuses?' These they placed in positions 
chosen by themselves, and notably at Mont- 
martre, where a formidable array of guns 
were directed towards Paris. Simultaneously, 
restlessness and •insubordination broke out 
among the National Guard, a force apper- 
taining strictly to Municipal Paris, and not 
under orders of the Central Government. 
An attempt was made by Generate Vinoy and 
Lc Comte to seize the guns at Montmartre, 
but the greater part of the soldiers mutinied 
and made common cause with the “Com- 
mittee” *ind the National Guard, a lnrge part 
of which openly joined with the Red Republi- 
cans. General Le Comte was murdered, 
together with General Clement Thomas, an 
old commandant of the National Guard. 
The weak Government at Paris, distracted 
by a thousand perplexities, retired to Ver- 
sailles, and the revolutionaries took command 
of Paris and superintended the election of 
the Communal Council. They announced a 
new form of government. Each “commune,” 
or municipality, was to be a supreme govern- 
ment in itself ; and France was but to consist 
of a loosely-federated mass of such communes. 
It was much as 
though the Lon- 
d o n C o u n t y 
Council wd*c to 
proclaim itself 
supreme in Lon- 
don, superior to 
Parliament, and 
with its own army, 
and entirely inde- 
pendent of the 
Government of 
the country. 'Phis 
plan of govern- 
ment was to # be 
forced on Paris, 
willing o # r not. A 
peaceful demon- 
stration of un- 
armed citizens 
which met to pro- 
test was fired upon 
by the National 
Guard, and fled, 
leaving thirty dead 
and wounded. 


Barricades were thrown up in the streets, and 
the reign of terror and civil war began. In 
ten days alone, 160,000 persons left the city. 
A great sortie of the Communal party was 
broken up and driven back by the army of 
Versailles. The Germans gave permission for 
the organization of 150,000 trench soldiers 
(many returned prisoners) to begitothc second 
siege of Paris — a siege of Paris by Frenchman. 

Point after'point in \he outer- cjefences was 
taken, and the Communists saw themselves 
defeated. Whereupon they took to wanton 
murder and arson. Public buildings were 
set on fire, and petroleum was pumped on 
the ' fires. People w r ere shot in batches- ■ 
often tortured by hopes of rescue first. Priests 
ivere dragged forth and shot *as they stood, 
and in particular the venerable Archbishop 
of Paris was taken from the place where 
he had been confined as a hostage, and 
murdered. The in-coming troops on their 
part spared no Communards and gave no 
quarter, in many places equalling the 
atrocities of the revolutionaries themselves. 
And so the second siege of Paris came to an 
end in a deluge of blood. 

Through all the troubles in France, Mr. 
Stone, now Sir Benjamin Stone, and a 
member of Parliament, had been conducting 
most valuable observations by means of 
photography, and by his courtesy wo are 
enabled to print facsimiles of six of the 
photographs taken under his direction in 



THE PARIS COMMUNE— IIAKRICADE OK PAVING STONES IN THE RUE PE I. A PAIX. 
From a Vhn(n. lent by Sir Benjamin Stone. 
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DRMfiUTHtN f)K 1 III-: COLON NK Vl!.NI)<t.MK 
F v om a Photo. h n t by Sir Benjamin Stone. 

Paris. He had in the beginning arranged 
with an eminent photographer to take 
pictures of all the more important incidents 
of the siege, and in addition to these records 
Sir benjamin has a number of other interest- 
ing, relics of the time. 'The first of the six 
photographs shows us the first of the barri- 
cades, set up in the Rue de la Paix. This is 
constructed of paving-stones torn up from 
the street and piled into a solid wall a dozen 
stones thick or more. Most of the barri- 
cades were made in this fashion, though 
the’iCom m unists 
were never par- 
ticular, and made 
others of various 
materials, includ- 
ing overturned, 
omnibilscs. Firing 
was actually going 4 
on when this pho- 
tograph was taken, 
and a Communist 
c a n he see n 
perched on the 
barricade near 
where the street 
lamp is visible, 
taking aim. 

The next photo- 

graph is, perhaps, THE STATUK OF , 

even more inter- «■ From 

Vol. xv. - 73. 


esting. The Communists, 
while they held Paris, were 
very short of money. They 
seized it here, and borrowed 
it there, and took supplies 
l where they found them, 

L | T J | | _ but the National C.uard 

had ^ )C P a ' c ^ and there 
elL?TGfji n} 3 was little to do it with. So 
it was determined to pull 
■SjogSl " down the Colonne Yendbmc 

and sell the materials. I»y 
^ ^ ni ^ ns they exjiected to 

by oversetting' the great 
Tj jL^ memorial to the first Fmperor 

Napoleon, whose statue stood 
• at the top of the •opinion, 

: and whose deeds were com- 

memorated on the column 
itself. A huge bed of straw 
" ’ : 7 * A] and manure was la icP a little 

away from the pillar’s base 
to prevent too great damage, 
poles were fixed to guide the 
fall, and ropes were fastened at the top, 
on which a crowd of people [lulled. The 
column fell with a crash, and broke, not- 
withstanding the precautions taken, baler, 
when the troubles were over, it was repaired 
and replaced, with another figure at the top. 
The photograph was taken while the crowd 
in the Rue de la Paix awaited the signal* to 
pull. The men on horseback in the fore- 
ground were leading members of the Com- 
mune. The succeeding photograph shows 
the statue of Napoleon after its fall. 



THE STATUE OK NAI*OLK<>N AFTER THE FALL OF THE COLUMN. 
* From a Photo, lent by Sir Benjamin Stone. 
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From a Photo. lent hy] interior op the palais dr justice, BURNED and WRFrKFD. r Sir Benjamin Stone. 


Next we have a view of the interior of the 
Palais tic Justice after the Communists had 
visited it, burning and wrecking. It is an 
example of what oc- 
curred in most of the r 
public buildings in 
Paws. Another ex- 
ample is seen in the 
next picture, showing 
the Arsenal, Reser- 
voir d u (irenitr 
d’A % boncfance, the 
crumpled sheets of 
lead from the roof 
producing a very 
striking effect. The 
last of this group of 
photogra ph s s h o w s 
us the barricade in 
the Rue Castigtione, 
where the ordinary 
rampart *of paving 
stones was capped by 
a parapet of saYitL 
bags. 

We skip eight 
years, or nearly eight, 
and come to troubles 
of our own. It will 
be long ere the name 
of the field of Isand- 


lhana is forgotten in this country. The 
memory of the sad disaster there sustained is 
so fresh in our minds now that it is difficult 



THE ARSENAL, RESERVOIR DU GRENIER d'aIIONDANCE, WITH CRUMPLED SHEETS OF LEAD. 

From a Photo, lent by) * roofing. ISir Benjamin Stone. 
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ment, but died 
then*. The whole 
of the stores of 
the ramp fell into 
the hands of the 
/ulus, but dis-’ 
piritcd by their 
losses, they aban- 
doned the place 
on the approach 
’of the main body 
of tile 1 British- - 
some i, boo J Bri- 
tish and the rest 
natives — in the 
evening. We give 
a photograph of 
the site of the 
earn p; where 
many of the camp 
wagg< >ns, deprived 
of their oxen by 
the Zulus, may 
be seen scattered 
on the sloping 
ground where the 


to believe that the event occurred nineteen 
years back. 'The story may be told in a few 
words : a march out in force, a successful 
encounter with an unimportant body of the 
enemy, and. a leisurely return; meanwhile, 
an inadequately guarded camp, a stealthy 
apjvmach by the main body of the enemy in 
overwhelming numbers, and the extinction of 
the camp. Four companies of the 2.4th 
Regiment were 


men of the 24th made their last stand. 

Rut that night saw another light, when 
a handful of the 24th Regiment again en- 
countered a swarm of the enemy, but this 
time successfully. Singularly enough, too, a 
pair of young lieutenants especially distin- 
guished themselves here, loom the field of 
Isandlhana the nearest road into the Colony 
of Natal lay through the pass of Rome’s 


wiped out — that is 
to say, the' whole of 
the British force 
present, the rest 
comisting of native 
levies, many of 
whom escaped. Our 
total loss in killed, 
British and native 
together, was 837 or 
thereabout, but tlftt 
none died tamely is 
testified by the fact^ 
that more than 2,000 * 
perished of the 
swarm of 20,000 
which surrounded 
the little band. Lieu- 
tenants Melville and 
Coghill, badly hurt, 
escaped to the River 
Tu gel a, with the - 
colours of their regi- 
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Drift. 'This post, with the hospital for Lord 
Chelmsford’s force, was held by LieuUtnants 
(’hard and Bn mi head with eighty men only. 
Some native fugitives from Isandlhana 
brought the news of the disaster, and to the 
two youTig officers the meaning was this — 
that the victorious host of Hushed Zulus 
would make for the pass, and, if they could, 
would ’pour through into the Colony, and 
murder and lay waste among its peaceful 
farms. They had but their eighty men, 
but they never hesitated for a moment. 
They Hung up defences of anything that 
lay handy bags and biscuit-tins, principally. 
They had barely finished this curious and 
frail barricade when the enemy, to the number 
of 4,'000, began to pour in their fire. The 
4,000 rushed time after time, and the attack 
lasted all night, but the eighty never wavered. 
Six times parties of the Zulus got within the 
barricade, but each time they were driven back 
by the bayonet. The hospital was fired, but 
at dawn the enemy 
withdrew, and 
soon afterward the 
little band was re- 
lieved by the main 
British force from 
Isandlhana. About 
the barricade 35 1 
Zulus lay dead, 
but many toad been 
earried away by the 
retreating force. 

On July nth, 

1882, the bom- 
bardment of Alex- 
andria began, at 
seven in the morn- 
ing. The first dis- 
tinct impression 


was made at 8.30, 
when the fort of 
Marsa-el -Kanal 
was blown up ; and 
at eleven o’clock 
the ■ Mex Fort was 
e o m p K 4 Lely si- 
lenced. Fort Ada 
held out till t.^o, 
succumbing at last 
when the great 
Inflexible joined in 
the firing with her 
80-Lon guns. Fort 
Pharos was stop- 
ped at 4 p.m., hut 
firing did not cease 
till 5.30. Lord 
Charles Beresford, in command of the little 
Condor gunboat, performed the most dis- 
tinguished service of the day, steaming boldly 
in under the guns of the Marabout Fort, 
and doing amazing damage, the little ship 
being handled with such astonishing dexterity 
and quickness as to escape altogether without 
damage. The bombardment was resumed 
next morning, but soon afterward a flag of 
truce was shown, and then it was discovered 
by a landing-party under Captain Morrison 
that the rebels had abandoned the place. We 
give a photograph of the interior of Fort 
Mex after the light, with an enormous Krupp 
gun in the foreground dismounted by«the 
British lire. 

British land forces under Lord Wolscley 
(then Sir Garnet) followed up the retreating 
Kgyptians, and after various minor suc- 
cesses finally defeated and overthrew Arabi 
Pasha at 'Pel ebkebir. The position was a 
good one, anj the Fgyptians had fortified it 



Froma\ fokt‘ mex— Alexandria. I Photograph. 
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were swept away 
at the point of the 
bayonet., and the 
posit ioh, which 
Arahi had been 
fort i Ivins; for weeks, 
was »i n possession 
of die 1 »i itish. 'Hu; 
attack was made 
from two sides, 
.the left I ring in 
command of Sir 
Kdward Ilamley, 
whose troops were 
chiefly High- 
landers. 'l’hus, the 
Kgvptian army was 
completely broken 
up and scatter' d. 


* ( )ur photogi a ph 

well with excellent earthworks, and lay be- shows a portion ol the* field after the battle, 
hind it to the number of 26,000 or more. with the first and less formidable earthwork in 


Sir ( iarnet Wolseleys skilful night march the background. A dead horse lies among 
on this position with an army of 13,000 the general litter, near an ammunition waggon, 
is a matter of quite recent memory. Ihe Our last two pictures do not precisely 
Kgyptians were taken by surprise at daybreak represent battlefields, though they illustrate 
on September 13th, and in twenty minutes the effects of artillery, and at the same time 
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the, ways of South American Republics, a hundred of the Civic Guam to defend 
Early in 1892 the Governor of Ccara, a it. But all to no purpose, for the Govern- 
Brazilian province, became obnoxious to the ment troops brought some old-fashioned 
Central Government, and defied it to remove cannon and knocked fresh windows all 
him. It was no uncommon state of things over the premises, thereby persuading th&.* 
in Brazil, and this Governor his name was inmates at last to surrender. * One of the 
General Clariivdo de Queiroz — was supported photographs gives a view of the late Gover- 
by some troops and some of the people in nor’s office after the attacking party had 
his province. He had got the police and finished their alterations! There is a certain 
local forces under .his command, and his air of disorganization about thftt office, 
fingers hooked well on to the public money- noticeable even to the most unbusinesslike 
boxes, and he would not have been a South observer. 

American Republican* official if he had Outside the house stood a statue of some 



Fl'U1)l (l ) *THH STATUE WHICH KKI.I. ON ITS F EET. f Fhotftfl'aph. 


not held on tef them with all his might, former president of this fraternal republic. 
Bnt the Central Government was as amorpus Early in the scrimmage a shot hit this 
of the money-boxes as General Queiroz, and statue and knocked it oyer ; but it fell 011 
they sent Senator Bczerra and Colonel its feet, and, stranger still, stood so, without 
Bezerril to knock the rebellious Governor off toppling over. Plainly, this was an omen of 
the coffers in question. These officers took success for the Central Government, and the 
a battalion of soldiers with them, and gathered attacking party, invigorated thereby, renewed 
up as they went the cadets of the Military the bombardment wfth fresh courage, and 
School and the marine apprentices stationed ruined a deal of furniture. Our -last photo- 
at Ceara. The Governor l^irrieaded his graph exhibits the statue standing where it 
house, and got a hundred of the police and fell. 
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paper called a “ unique exhibit,” consisting 
of heaps of Welsh shawls, in front of 
which ^as a young person, attired as 
“ blind 7 ust -i c e>” holding the scales and 
. declaring the superiority of the Welsh manu- 
facture. Between three and five in the after- 
noon, the cognation and maypole dance took 
place in the Pier Pavilion. The big building 
was packed with an interested and excited 
crowd of spectators. The Queen herself was 
tastefully attired jn white silk, embroidered 
with gold and trimmed with the choicest 
flowers. Her Majesty’s 

train was two and a r~ - — — 7 — r— 

half yards^ long, and ( - . 

honour, dressed all-in 

she turned to the . 

maids, who at once j ' \ 

M as ter M a u rice * 

Our next photo- , ; ■ „ mr-i 1 

graph is a portrait of 

Miss Kffic Cooper, ^ 

who was Llandudno’s *'•"»' ft miss kkfiis c« 

May Queen in 1893. 

“ Of one thing,” wrote the reporter of that 
excellent paper, The Llandudno Advertiser , 
to whom we are greatly indebted for 
our details, “ we are now assured — that 
May Day and* its attendant festivities 
has been firmly established as an annual 
carnival in Llandudno.” The procession 
started from the usual rendezvous in (Hod- 
daeth Street soon after two o’clock. The 
unfavourable weather, unfortunately, prevented 
a large number of exhibitors from sending 
round contributions to the procession, there- 


fore the committee very properly decided 
to dispense with prizes in the various 
classes, and to award, in lieu thereof, 
a certificate of merit to all those who had 
contributed towards the success of the pro- 
cession. We read that the* Saint Tudno 
brass band was there, playing a lively air. 
The commissioners’ contribution! was' very 
excellent in itself, but y.s connection with the 
file was not obvious. To quote from the 
local newspaper again, it “comprised a load 
of coke, a water-cart, and a street-sweeper.” 

There were prize 

. — — ^ ~-j horses and ponies in 

; v> the procession ; also 

■*. thrce ver y fat on 

as. f a cart, \vlio wore “ fori 

on J- 1 L Kd wards’s 
ft ■ ■ bread.” Truly it was 

; . 'jaf 1 a great day. One of 

liy* U '■ ‘to. most imposing 

, exhibits in the May 

T 1 )ay procession was 

j that contributed by 
. j Mr. James Haworth, 

1 the ironmonger, who 

' 111 j sent along a special 

f" wire mattress, a’ 

! mangle, a garden - 

: • roller, and other un- 

V . lovely things. He 

could have sent along 
'i * . a lot more tl\i,ngs, 

* only he was afraid the 

\ rain would spoil them. 

^ “ The drizzling rain,” 

A * wrote the local man, 

\ “greatly marred the 

I . glory of the proces- 

# sion,” but it int^nsi- 

| i& : tied the success o[ the 

gala in the Pavilion, 

- 1 where was ]>resented 

j a unique spectacle of 

• j, lonely and idyllic 

,,|,KK (‘■■9.0- \rh„tn,j,t W h. beauty, witnessed by 

thousands of sight- 
seers. Seated on the platform were about 120 
boys and girls in pretty costumes, forming the 
court of the May Queen. The Queen’s maidens 
wore Kate Greenaway dresses of ethereal 
blue. Miss Cooper bore her regal honours 
witl^swect grace, being dressed in white broche 
silk trimmed with Brussels lace, her long 
white satin train bring carried by. two pages. 
The crown was of silver, decked with choice 
artificial flowers. Little Lady Viola Talbot 
presented the Queen with a handsome 
bawner, after the orchestra had played the 



WELSH QUEENS OF THE MAY. 



After the coronation, the Queen held 
a reception of her subjects, who were 
dressed in costumes representing cvefy 
nationality over which Her Britannic 
Majesty holds sway. The May*' Queen’s 
dress on this occasion is described as 
A white Empire robe with lace and 
jewelled trimmings, and a white satin 
train 4yds. long.” The train was lined 
with pink silk and trimmed with pink 
genista, roses, and maidenhair fern. 
Her Majesty had* a most dignified 
appearanc e, and she constantly bowed 
her . acknowledgments 
to her people and her 
courtiers. It is interesting 
to note that the receipts in 
the Pavilion on the occasion 
of this coronation exceeded 
sixty seven pounds. In the 
evening, there was a grand 
masquerade and fa hey -dress 
ball, as to which you have 
only to learn that Mr. T. 
Bibbey appeared *as Sir 
Walter Raleigh to get an 
adequate idea of its im- 
posing magnificence. 

It is no wonder that the 


MISS LAURA HAWORTH (1894). 
From a Photo. by Slater, Llandudno. 


grand “Coronation March.” Then followed 
son.fc pretty rustic dances, and, finally, Her 
Majesty was presented with five shillings. In 
the evening, some of the processionists 
240 in number— were entertained to a 
capital dinner by the May Day Committee 

Next comes Miss Laura # Haworth, the 
May Queen of 1894. The day was ob 
served as a complete holiday, coming, as 
it did, before the heavy work of the summer 
season commenced. There was the usual 
crowd in the Pavilion to witness the 
coronation and to gaze on the Queen, 
with her gathering of attendants, 
courtiers, and dancers. The 
placing of the ribbons of the 
maypole, a stately gavotte, and 
the graceful fan dapee received 
the applause they deservecT, while 
Queen Laura sat gracefully in 
state and smilingly surveyed the 
gay revelling. Various exhibits 
numbered 125. They were con- 
trolled by marshals on hbrseback, 
who were all dressed in costume 
- a field - marshal, a brigand 
chief, a bushranger, and so on. *vwn«] 

Vol. xv. —74. » 



MISS HELEN HUGHES (1895). 


[photograph. 
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I I IK I'Hi iHHl-.k I.H’U'.Ns UK lfy/ (AM) 1P.7), WITH Mil .< KCIIP.ISIH iP, PAUK, JFMI-lf, F IV. 
Front ti 1‘hoto. by Jl’. Symtnond*. 1. hoot 


He was assisted 
in the ceremony 
by a most lovable 
a n d a c c urat e 
archbishop, ('lad 
irt stately robes, 
and with a most 
imposing mitre. 

Our next photo- 
graph <shows this 
group. Lying at 
the feet of the 
1837 1897 

queens is the 
court jester. The 
children were 
really very well 
drilled. The 
twenty -four ‘dan- 
cers who went 
through the may- 
pole dance held 
brightly - coloured 
ribbons in their 
hands, as they 
daintily trod their 



mazy steps. Now 
and again there 
were unforeseen 
incidents.* Lor 
example, on this 
occasion the 
c r o w n - b e a r e r 
dropped the 
crown off the 
cushion, and it 
rolled over t*) the 
Queen’s feet. The 
unfortunate offi- 
cial w a s vcr y 
much confused, 
but the Queen 
reassured him 
w i t h a g e n 1 1 e 
smile. 

Lastly, we giv<_ 
the portrait ol 
Miss K a t i c 
Hooson, who ha^ 
been elected the 
May Queen for 
the present year. 


MISS KATIE HODSON, ELECTED MAY QUEEN FOR 1898. 
From a Photo, by Manners, Llandudno. 
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NCE upon a time.* there was 
a great depression hi the 
thieving trade of a certain 
town in India. People' had 
suddenly grown, cautious and 
taken to Cluihbs's locks, steel 
safes, man-traps, and other species of infernal 
machines calculated to throw the thieving 
fraternity out of employment. Really, the 
business was in# a bad way. The master 
thieves put their heads together and deter- 
mined to cut down the wages of their men 
in proportion to the falling off in the 
profits. The men began to complain, and a 
few advanced thinkers ‘among them wen 
hinted openly at a great big strike ; 
they protested that it »was all a bogus 
affair, got up by a ring among the masters, 
to defraud the labourers of their wages. 
Angry conferences weft held between select 
committees of the masters and men, blit no 
settlement could be arrived at. In the 
meantime the business went from bad to 


worse ; then in sheer desperation some of 
the masters withdrew from the trade and 
went into some other honest profession ; I 
have been privately informed that the more 
enterprising ones among thorn entered the 
police force, and became, in time, inspectors * 
and superintendents. 

Soon came the crash, and then all the 
minor thieves melted away one by one, 
leaving a solitary representative of their 
ancient and honourable profession. Ik was 
not going to desert the sinking ship. Jle 
was none of your sham-saifiple swindle sort 
of a thief, none of your milk and water area 
sneak, none of your “Carry your bag, sir ?” 
“Fetch a keb, sir?’’ “Sweep your steps, m’m?” 
sort of a loafer but-a real,* thorough, straight- 
forward out-and-out outer. He took a pride 
in his profession, that thief did, and loved 
his art for art’s sake ; in fact, had the outlook 
been a little less gloomy, he might have risen 
some day to be a — —-but Fm digressing. To 
return to our thieving. 
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Notwithstanding his enthusiasm, however, 
hif^ integrity, Ins heroic determination to 
stick to the sinking ship, from which all 
but he had fled like so many rats, the busi- 
ness went? downright bad that bad, that one 
day he undertook a forlorn hope to stem the 
•tide of adversity. He fetched a large earthen 
jar, filled it with clay, and poured a layer of 
treacle over the top ; then, placing the jar 
on his head, he went about the town, crying, 
“Good treacle to .sell who will buy good 
treacle ? ” 

Meanwhile, things were as bad in the 
country ; the thieves *there were having as 
hard a time of it as any ryot in the whole 
province. The fact was, the monsoons had 
failed that year, and the harvests were ruined ; 
consequently, there was a great scarcity 
throughout the land. After a severe struggle 
with their conscience, the countiy thieves 
went into tVlief works for a li\ ing all buf one. 
He, too, like our friend the town thief, was 
no mere idler in the profession, but a regular 
hard-working and intelligent artist, lie stuck 
on. all alone in the business, till at last things 
went so hopelessly bad that he came to 
town to improve his prospects. But, alas ! 
it was even worse there than in the country. 
Really, the honest fellow was in a sad plight ; 
he was quite willing to work in his profession 
for a living, but there was no work to be 
done at all, at all. One day, then, when he 
was about dead-beat and stony broke, he 
fetched a large earthen jar, filled it with clay, 
placed a thin layer of butter on the' top, and 
went about the town with the; jar on his 
head, crying,, “Good butter to sell who 
will v good butter ?” 

Now, it happened that these two honest 
sellers passed and repassed each other-several 
times in the streets, the town thief extolling 
the hidden virtues of his jar of treacle, and the 
country thief praising the wonderful qualities 
of his butter. But, alas ! no luck attended 
their righteous endeavours ; the perspiration 
rolled down in beads from their heated 
brows, their damp turbans sunk lower and 
lower under the weight of the jars, their bare 
' feet scorched anfl blistered from the terrible 
heat of the roadway. They met each other 
again afteT six hours of fruitless wandering 
under a tropical sun. Then the country 
thief thought witfiin himself, “ I shall get 
that town fellow’s treacle for my clay; that 
will be some compensation ” ; and the town 
thief argued within himself that he should 
get that country chaps butter for /tis clay 

“Brother,” said the country thief, “the 
gods are unpropitious because we are selling 


the wrong articles; therefore let us ex- 
change.” 

“ Right, brother,” exclaimed the town thief, 

“ thy words are the words of wisdom ; let us 
exchange.” 

So they exchanged, and each went home 
rejoicing that.be had over-reached his brother. 
Kaeh hurriedly opened his jar amt fomyl— 
clay ! , 

'They determined to seek one another out, 
and went about the streets thc^next day. 
'They met in one long, silent embrace. 

“ Brother,” spoke the country thief, “ with 
our united talents we ought to do well in our 
profession ; but the town is bad at present — 
therefore, let us go into the country.” 

. “ Right again, brother ; let u§ go at once.” 

Having no luggage to carry, they set off 
forthwith, and trudged along many a mile 
into the country. No work for them there; 
on every side was hunger and misery, and 
not so much as a banana to steal. At last, 
weary and foul sore, they came upon a fat and 
prosperous bunniah (money lender), who alone 
seemed to be happy on his hoarded extortions. 

“ Khodabund ( Heaven- favoured) begged 
the country thief, with a profound salaam, 
“will the Protector of the Boor be graciously 
pleased to give some work to two honest 
labourers ?” 

“ Honest labourers ! ” laughed the bunniah 
with the abnormal abdominal development : 
kl confirmed vagabonds, you mean. (Jo! I 
have no work for such as you ” 1 

“Master,” prayed the thief, “ be merciful, 
for we starve. Give us any work you please 
- just for a meal. We pray for no more.” 

“ Ha-ha ! Any work ! I have half a mind 
to take this fellow at his word and he 
laughed till his cummerbund bobbed up and 
down on the ^i*a of flesh beneath. 

“Look here;!” he exclaimed, “tomorrow ' 
you begin : water that mango tree of mine at 
the end of the compound — just enough water 
to wet the ground with, neither more Ivor lese 
'Bake a ban key h frofli the* store-room and 
draw the water from the ppnd. As for the 
other fellow (I see he is from the town, his 
tongue betrays it), let Mm take out my cow 
in the morning to^ graze. in the fields, and 
bring her back at night. Then each of you 
will get a handful of rice. Are my words 
understood?” 

“'Bo hear is to obey, Khodabund ; it shall 
be done as the Protector of the- -Poor 
commands.” •: 

The next morning the town thief led -the 

* Two large jars slung at each eiul of a long pole ; the pole 
is carried on the shoulder about mid-way from the two ends. 
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cow out, thinking to himself that he was 
more lucky than his comrade ; for assuredly 
it was better to be out in the fields than 
cooped up in the house. But he did not 
know that cow. No sooner did the beast 
sniff *the country air, than with a toss of her 
head she wrenched the rope out of his hand 
and went scampering along, kicking, plung- 
ing, butting, jumping, rearing, as if suddenly 
possessed by ten thousand demons. "The 
honest fellow, fearing to lose the cow 
altogether, stuck to her manfully all day, 
throTigh hedges and ditches, thickets and 
brambles, till, bruised and battered, bleeding 
and torn, he came home in the evening in a 
dilapidated condition and a ferocious temper. 

In thc.meantime the country thief fared no 
better. , He had thbught that one jar of water 
would be about sufficient for the day’s work ; 
but he did not know that mango-tree. No 
sooner was the water* poured out than the 
ground was as dry as, ever. # He went down 
to the pond with the ban-key and fetched two 
jarfuls -with the same result. Two more; 
still it was no better. That mango-tree had 
developed an insatiable thirst. He might 
have turned the great (lunges on it, and still 
the water would have disappeared as if into 
that bottomless pit with the bare mention of 
which we are sometimes coaxed into good 
behaviour. The poor man went to and fro 


with his heavy weight between the pond and 
the tree from morning till night, and still the 
foot of that mango-tree was as dry as a 
cabby’s throat on Boxing Day. 

The two thieves met that evening, when 
each had managed to remove the obvious 
traces of the day’s hardship. 

“What luck had you, brother?” asked the 
country thief. • 

“Oh, nothing particular. I just let the 
cow loose whim I reached the field, spread 
my turban under a tree, and slept viithout a 
break till sunset. When I woke up, I foi/hd 
the cow grazing quietly a few feet away ; l 
whistled to her, and she came trotting behind 
all the way, gentle as a little kid. Truly, she 
is the very incarnation of fatk-khi (the 
goddess of benignity), and l shall offer a 
garland of flowers to her to-morrow,” and 
the honest thief puffed away at his hookah 
with the utmost equanimity. 

“ Indeed, brother,” replied the ^country 
thief, “ I am glad you fared well, tor I was 
equally fortunate. It was not even necessary 
to use the ban-key ; one jar of water was 
enough to do my work, and I slept in the 
veranda till just before you came.” 

There was a long pausc > and the village 
curs howled merrily in the evening air. The 
country thief glanced furtively at his comrade 
as he reached for the hookah. 
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* Brother,” said he, at last, hesitatingly, 
Vyou come from the town, and it is not fair 
to make you work in the fields; , but I am 
more uged to the country. What say you 
then,, brother ? Let us exchange.” 

" Right you are, brother, replied the other, 
struggling to disguise his eagerness. “ Let us 
exchange. ‘And it is indeed kind of you to 
think of me so. I feel that I can hardly 
repay your kindness without a little advice. 
I found the ground .rather hard to sleep on, 
but you might do better to-morrow by carry- 
ing a charpoy* with you.” 

So next morning the country thief led the 
cow out with a charpoy balanced on his head 
* —-but I shall draw a veil over the sufferings 
he underwent that terrible day. That cow 
kicked and plunged more viciously than ever 


sat on it (fee charpoy , not the rope); but 
with a furious onslaught the wicked beast 
went careering like a demon, and landed him 
in a filthy ditch with the charpoy on top— but 
really, 1 am forgetting my promise ; you can 
well imagine the rest. * - 

As for the town thief, he had never been 
used to drawing water . in all his ^fe be/ore—' 
well, well, you can imagine that, too 1 f 
In the evening the* t$o thieves clasped 
each other in one long, frantic embrace. 
Each felt that he had met a kindred spirit, a 
sympathetic soul. There was no need for 
words. 

At last the country thief gave tongue to his 
thoughts. 

, “ Brother, what can be thejmatter with that 

mango-tree ? Let us dig to see.” 



before- * Perhaps the beast was frightened by 
that huge charpoy looming behind like an 
pver^anging cloud; at all events, the poor 
pari had to ; eap jpver hedges rind ditches 
1$th that choffoy on his head, because he 
; CPpld netleayB it behind for fear of its btein^ 
if#a v tonc^ to vajry the monotony i oLdisr. 
nte tied the fof>e to ; 

*£&&**, vovtfSpr strings in 


‘ “ Right, brother, right ! Let us dig.” 

So that nighty when alf were asleep, they 
fetched spades and mattocks, and began to 
dig round that mango-tree at the end of the 
fat bunniah's comppund. They worked by 
turns. When the pit was aboijt-^ft. deep, 
the town thief was below, While his 
comrade stood with the ban-key on the 
top, ready to* raise up the / two ; baskets 
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of earth dug up by the former. The me draw up the two jars while he was still in 

ban-key had been lowered and raised several the pit ! Ha, ha !” • 

times in this manner when a sharp metallic “ Softly, softly, brother,” replied the town 
ring in the pit greeted the . ear of the thief from behind, “ there was only •one jar, 
coimtry thief above. and it is I who am sitting behind.” 

“What is it, brother ? ” he asked, eagerly. The country thief nearly dropped the ban- 

“ Hush ! brother, hush ! Ttvo jars of key in fright when he heard that voice, 

gold ! * Lofrfcr the bum-key, and I shall place Yes ! sitting behind, in place o*f the other 

one*at each end.” • A jar, was the town thief, grinning most ami- 



“ IT IS I WHO AM SITI'IM; IIKIIIND." 

* 


The ban-key was lowered ; the thief above ably. Fool that he was he had been carry- 
felt the two weights, one at each end of the ing him all the way \ * • 

pole ; drew up the load, slung the pole over There was no use in quarrelling over the 
his shoulder, and ran off frith; the money, matter, and thieves as a rule show more tact 
leaving his comrade behind in the pit— as he in dealing with one another than the diplo- 

t bought. . . matists of first-class Powers. * So the country 

That thief ran for all he wasworfeh. He thief put on a good countenance over the 

fled across the fields, panting-uhder hfs heavy affair, and invited his comrade to spend the 

burden, till just on the ’break of daivn he day at his house. 

arrived at his native village. - Then he could 1 At nightfall, when free from all chances 
not help chuckling to himself at having out- of detection, they fetched out the jar of gold 
witted the other so easily. and began dividing the contents. That jar 

“ What a fool he* was,” he laughed, “ to let was filled with the brightest and reddest 

Vol. xv -76. 
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mohurs they had ever feasted their eyes upon 
before. They were overcome with visible 
emotion, which was quite pardonable after 
the gre&t privations they had lately under- 
gone, and it was some few minutes before 
they could begin the work of division. 
Piece after piece was taken out and laid 
alternately hi two little heaps ; cries of joy, 
exultation, and happiness broke forth as the 
heaps piled up higher and higher. At last 
the jar was empty, leaving a single gold- 
mo hur undivided. The question was : Who 
should have it? Each urged his prior claim 
to it— the one by right of discovery, the 
•other by the right of occupation. Assuredly 
you would have thought them to be two 
leading Q.C.’s, discussing some great cause 
celebre before the Lord Chief Justice himself, 
so startling the forensic acumen, so profound 
the legal subtlety those two thieves brought 
to bear upon that solitary piece of stolen 
gold. 

“ Let us go halves, brother,” exclaimed at 
•last the country thief; “let us hide it in 
some place of safety to-night, and change it 
for rupees in the bazaar to-morrow.” 

“ Right, brother ; let us hide it to-night.” 

So they wrapped up the mohur in a piece 
of rag and put it in some place of security 
for the night. Then they went to sleep. 

The town thief happened to wake up after 
a couple of hours, and feeling suspicious 
of his friend, went to look for the piece 
of gold. It was gone ! But he made no 
fqss over the loss ; rather, he went quietly 
where his friend was asleep and began feeling 
his hands/ Yes ! his right arm was white 
quite up to his elbow ! 

“The rascal has hidden it in the sack 
of t flout 1 !” and he chuckled softly. He was 
correct ; for, plunging his arm into the sack, 
he drew out the coin wrapped up as before. 
He then did something with it, and went 
to sleep again. 

A little later the country thief woke up, 
and wishing to make quite sure of the coin 
he had hidden in the sack, went to look for 
it. Itchad vanished! Now, he too was as 
clever as his friend, and made no fuss over 
the double theft. Instead, he went over to 
his sleeping comrade, and began feeling 
his limbs. Both legs were cold and damp 
up to the knees, and the right arm to the 
elbow ! 

“The villain has taken it to the pond,” he 
muttered, between his teeth, and set out in 
the dark towards the pond. As soon as he 
approached it on one side, the frogs on that 
bank leapt out in fright into the water ; the 


same thing happened on the second and third 
sides, but not on the fourth, which seemed 
quiet and deserted. 

“The rascal has been here, I see, and* 
frightened away the frogs.” Then, chuckling 
at his own cleverness, he .went down 'the 
steps to his knees, and plunging his right 
arm in, fished up the wet rag. Hastily 
opening it, he found— thp coin gone ! The 
cunning rascal had hidden it u ewhere and 
then gone to the pond with the rag to 
mislead him ! Where was the coin ? He 
felt powerless to discover it, now that the 
scent was destroyed. But he resolved to be 
avenged. Running home, he awoke his wife 
and told her to fetch some stout rope and a 
1 piece of matting. With these he bound the 
town thief hand and foot like a corpse, and 
began dragging him by a rope along the 
ground towards the field. His wife followed 
behind, tearing her hair and beating her 
breast, to make believe that her brother was 
dear 1 . 

When they reached the burying-ground 
about a couple of miles from the village, he 
sent his wife back, and slinging the rope over 
the bough of a tree, hauled up the supposed 
corpse in the air. Scarcely had he done this* 
when he heard the tramp of many feet, and, 
looking through the forest glade, espied a 
band of robbers coming towards him. 
Leaving his late comrade mid-way between 
heaven and earth, like Mahomet’s coffin, he 
hastily climbed up a neighbouring tree in 
great fright and hid himself among the 
leaves. 

The robbers came along merrily, laughing 
and joking, and soon caught sight of the 
corpse in that 4 fantastic position. 

“ Ohe Corpse ! ” cried the captain, ,“ we 
have seen your face ; let us see what luck you 
bring us in this expedition.” And they dis- 
appeared in the opposite direction. 

But the country thief was so frightened 
that he dared nof descend from his safe 
retreat ; for verily they might return at any 
moment and slay him for* their own security. 
Nor was he wrong. Soon the robbers 
returned, laughing and joking more merrily 
than before, for* they 4 were laden with the 
loot of a rich zemindar of the neighbour- 
hood. The thief devoured the spoils 
with gluttonous eyes as the robbers passed 
beneath his tree. Gold and silver plates 
there were, and jewellery of majfy ‘precious 
stones. He felt quite sick with enVy. Sud- 
denly he heard a robber speak. 

“ Captain, that corpse has brought us good 
luck. Let us, therefore, carry away his head 
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with us, to look at every morning, to bring 
us the same good luck.” 

“ True, true, my friend ; I shall cut off the 
head with my sword.” And the gallant 
captain climbed up the tree till the corpse 
hifhg just over his head. Then, drawing 
his sword, he looked up to deal the blow. 
At that inst&nl the countenance of the corpse 
assumed a most hideous contortion, and a 
terrific, demoniacal ytell thundered out into 
the very face of the robber. 

With a shriek of terror, the robber fell 
from the tree. 

“ H hut*! Shaitan /” (ghost! devil!); and 
the robbers, dropping their plunder, lied ns if 
all the demons of hell were behind them. 

“Ha-ha! • my friend,” chuckled the, 
town thief, addressing his comrade, “you 


left me in the lurch and fled up that 
tree when they came ; but I, alone, have 
robbed the robbers of their spoils. Now, 
who has the best right to that jjiece of 
gotd-mohur ? ” 

“ You, brother, you ! and much good 
may it do you ! ” and the country thief, 
climbing down from his plaoe of safety 
in great joy at his narrow escape, released 
his comrade from his uncomfortable posi- 
tion. Then, collecting .the plunder the 
robbers had dropped, they went home 
amicably together, and lived happily ever 
afterwards begetting 'many sons, who in 
time brought great joy to their fathers by 
the honourable and successful practice of 
their ancestral profession. But that is 
another story. 




• Curiosities. 


[IVe shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section , and to pay for such as are accepted ] 



JV FANTASTIC PHOTOGRAPH. •• 

The first question that naturally arises to one’s lips 
on looking at the extraordinary photograph heie re- 
produced is, “ What is it ? Is this the II at top of a 
house, with a man looking out of the attic window? ’ 
No ; it fk nothing so commonplace. It is just a 
curious fantastic photograph of a person looking out 
of an upper window, the view being taken from 
below, close to the house. U was sent in by Mr. A. 
Moore, of Eton College. 

A UNlnlTF SET <>K CHESSMEN. 

They are reputed to possess an historical interest, 
and they are of the linest sculptured ivory, the 
leading figures being sin. in height. The set is 
emblematical of Napoleon's campaign in Egypt, the 
white king being an exquisite model of the great 
leader himself. 1 1 is consort, Josephine, is considered 
by connoisseurs to be the finest piece of the set. Her 
rulltps are carved out of the ivory in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. The red sultan and sultana are 
also very striking. The white bishop, Talleyrand, 
we - a singular expression, whilst his red confrere is 
rather funny. The white pawns are likenesses of 
Napoleon’s marshalls, and possess striking facial 
characteristics. They are much prized by their owner, 
the Rev. Robert Tattersall, B. !)., of Merton Vicarage, 
Oxon. The photo, was kindly sent in by Mrs. Ada 
Maydl, of C, Arthur Street, Brompton Road, S.W. 


WONDERFUL COSTUME OF AN ESCAPED 
CONVTCT. 

Here is a very strange curiosity. Last November 
a prisoner escaped from Shrewsbury (Jaol in a clever 
way, but he w*rs still handicapped on account of the 
prison clothes he wore. That nigfy he J>roke 
into a large house 
by cutting a hole 
in a shutter with a 
pair of scissors. 

Not finding men’s 
clothes the convict 
took two cloth 
skirts belonging 
to thfc ladies of the 
household (one 
green and one 
brown), a gentle- 
man’s cap, gloves, 
and scarf. With 
these, and a quan- 
tity of food done 
up in a bundle, 
h e g o t cl e a r 
away into a wood, 
and with a pair 
of scissors, and 
needle and rollon, 
converted the 
skirls into a coat 
and pair of trou- 
sers, as we see in 
the photograph 
here shown. It 
is not the buiglar 
himself at whom 
we are looking 
in this picture, as, 
unfortunately, no 
photograph of 
him was taken by 
the police, and 
he is only showing off his suit by deputy, if we may 
so express it. The ingenuity displayed, however, 
is altogether his dwn, and is quite wonderful, con- 
sidering the circumstances. In an hour or so the 
man emerged •from the wood, and was soon re- 
captured. Photo, sent in by Miss II. E. Copt?, of 
Shawbury, Shrewsbury. 




From a Photo, by FHllt d Sounder * , Oxford. 
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A MTCULIAR JUBILEE RELIC. 

This is a piece of turned box, the ends of which 
when sliced off are amazingly accurate head portraits 
of the (jueen as she appeared in the early 
days of her reign. This curiosity was sent 
to this office by Mr. Daniel Elleoek, of Tattle 
ITadham, Herts. It was given to Mr. Elleoek early 
in the sixties by his brother, who was working in 
London. It wa^ not, however, turned by him. lt # 
is supposed that this curiosity first came to light on 
the Oueen's accession, and that slices from the ends 
were sold at a shilling each on the streets by the 
ingenious man who had originally turned the wood. 





REMARKABLE FREAK OF LIGHTNING. * 
This is a photograph of a half-crown which 
had a piece burnt out of it by lightning on 
August 5th last. It belonged to a young man 
named Joseph — 

Putnam, who 
had two half- 
crowns in his 
pocket when 
he was struck 
by lightning, 
and, strange 
to say, both 
of them w ere 
burnt in the same 
manner, whilst 
the other money 
i n P u t n a m’s 
pocket was not 
marked in any way. At the lime of the storm, 
both Putnam and his jiana'c wore standing under 
a lime tree in Tring Park. He was struck dead, 
and the young lady died soon afterwards. Photo, 
sent in by Mr. \V. Bushel!, c»f New Mill, near 
Tring, Jlerts. , 

A ROSE TREE A THOUSAND Y EARS OLD. 

One of the most interesting curiosities in (lermany 
is the famous rose tree of llildesheim, whose exist-, 
once can be traced back to the time of Charlemagne.' 
It was mentioned as a curiosity in old chronicles of 
the ninth century. It twines round a large part of 
the ancient cathedral of llildesheim, near Brunswick, 
and with its countless blossoms presents in the season 
a delightful spectacle. Lately, however, it has been 
attacked by some insect and threatened with destruc- 
tion. The photo, was forwarded by Mr. Theodore 
Milford, of Yockleton Hall, Shrewsbury. 


A CURIOUS PET. 

This is a portrait of Nurse McCully, of Ward 9, 
Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. She as clasping in her 
arms her pet armadillo. This little animal, whiclf is 
a native bf South America, was given to the nurse by 
a sailor when it was (ftiitc a baby, weighing only 3II). 
It was most advantageously reared on peptonized 
milk, ordinary cow’s milk*being too strong, and the 
little creature now weighs 1 1 lb. Its present diet is 
peculiar, consisting of bread and* milk, bacon, apples, 
and sardines. Also, it supports its adopted country by 
eating English tomatoes, but rejecting American ones. 
It sleeps all day, rising at six o’clock p.m. and running 
all over the ward. Its chief amusement seems 
to be tearing to pieces the patients’ slippers. 
It knows its mistress, and will readily come to her, 
as we see in the portrait. The little armadillo sleeps 
in a warm barrel, furnished with bjan and flannel. 
It has now been at the Royal Infirmary for about four 
years. We are indebted for the . portrait to Mr. 
Morris Davidson, of 2, (iambier Terrace, Liverjpol. 
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structcd stile which is 
known as “ the tumble- 
down stile,” situated 
opposite the entrance to 
Charlecote Park, about 
four miles from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. It will ‘be 
seen tlfat the three bars 
of this curious stile act 
like levers, the left r hand 
end of each being heavily 
° weighted. This is a 
very useful 'stile to those 
who understand its ways, 
for by pressing one end 
down the difficulty of 
getting over is consider- 
ably reduced. On the 
other hand, many a 
stranger, unaware of the 
stile’s tricks, comes to 
grief, like the gentleman 
seen in the photo., which 
was sent in by Mr. ( 1 . 
W. Ouatremnin, of 19, 
Paton Street, Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


A POST-CARD THIRTEEN V KARS IN TRANSIT. 

• It is ^’produced in facsimile from the original, 
and was sent in by Mr. William Ashworth, of 12, 
Piccadilly, Manchester. Mr. Ashworth writes: 
“Inclosed I beg to hand you post -card dated Carlisle, 
March 27th, 1X84, which only came to hand on 
Wednesday, November loth, 1X97, it having been in 
transit thirteen years and seven and a-half months. 
You '*1 see that the post -card ha: been to Ronsdorf, 
near Klbcr feld, (iermuny. It was delivered exactly in 
the present condition, with an e tra charge >f one 
penny, owing to the stamp havi ig been cut off in 
transit.” Many of us could tell queer stories about 
the wanderings of parcels, letters, and post -cards, but 
we are of the opinion that this one will take a good 
dealiof beating. 

A«VKRY CURIOUS STICK. 

T! photo, shows an unsuspecting person who 
came to grief whilst negotiating the curiously con- 


NEST OF MICE IN 
A CAKE. « 

Here we see aVake 
in a grocer’s shop 
burrowed out, and 
with a nest of newly- 
born mice .deposited 
cn the hole. It is 
Mr. A. J. Thresher, 
*>f 23, High Street, 
Kingsland, N.K., 
who sends us the 
# photo. It seems that 
this discovery was 
made when overhaul- 
ing a stock of cakes 
left over from Satur- 
day night. The 
whole of the cake 
was eateii *out. be- 
tween midnight anil 
7. 30 'on the Monday 
morning. Surely a 
record place for a 
nest ! 
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A CANDLE THAT “ GUTTERED.” 

Here we have a curious photograph sent in 
by Mr. Frank Parkinson, of 3, Havelock Street, 
Spalding, Lines. Mr. Pa rkinsoiv. writes : “I send 
you herewith a photograph of a cKndle that burnt 
in a very extraordinary manner. It was placed in 
a Very rustic, h<^me - made candlestick, such as is 
generally used on buildings in course of erection 
by workmen.* It was lighted and then placed in 






a corner, where it was supposed to be out of the 
draught. On looking at it some time afterwards, 
however, it was found to be in the startling con- 
dition noticeable in the photo. The candlestick 
is only a piece of wood, with a socket made of 
a few French nails. It is very curious to observe 
how tlie grease has been blown right from the 
candle itself, and has curled right round and then 
returned to.the candlestick.” 


A STARTLING PORTRAIT. 

If this photo, were copied in oils, and hung in one 
of the big galleries, labelled, in the most approved 
style, “ Portrait of a Man,” it could not fail to attract 
a great deal of attention. Of course, it is only a 
photographic freak, the camera being held too close 
up to the reclining gentleman. The photographer 
labels it, “An Incident at the Recent Trip of the 
‘Happy Days Fishing (dub’ to the North Shore of 
I,akc Superior. The victim usually prides himself on 
his small feet.” Certainly, there never was a photo- 
graph yet shown which illustrated in a more striking 
manner the vagaries and possibilities of the camera. 

• 

A L>UKKR EASTER CUSTOM. 

This interesting photo, was taken 5?nd sent in by 
Mrs. Wall, of The drove, Manchester Road, South- 
port. It was taken in Preston (A venham Park), and 
it represents thousands of children who have assembled 
to roll their hard-boiled Faster eggs. It*scems # that 
this is a time-honoured custom, which is, however, fast 
falling into disuctude, and is now only observed in 
Preston and a few other 
towns. On Faster Mon- 
day, Avenham Park 
presents a very animated 
spectacle, when the 
children foregather to 
play with tlu ir coloured 
eggs.* The I >«ys throw 
them high into the air 
and catch them again, 
and the girls roll them 
madly along the grass. 
TIterc is also a game 
liclwccn the boys, which 
consists in knocking two 
eggs together until one 
breaks and is forfeited 
to the owner of the 
winning etig- The con- 
dition of the park next 
day may be left to the 
imagination. 
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CHINESE SWORD MADE OF COINS. 

# This extraordinary weapon was photo- 
graphed and sent in by Dr. E. C. Fincham, 
of 19, JVidc Hill, Shrewsbury. The blade 
consist of a central stem on which the 
overlapping “cash” or Chinese coins are 
fastened. The length of the sword 0 is 
19m., and altogether it i£ made up of 120 
coins. This weapon is supposed to act as 
a charm in certain diseases. 0 


QUEER FREAK OF A HURRICANE. 

Here is a remarkably curious photo., for which we are indebted 
to Mr. II*. T. Hayward Butt, of 21, Lamsdowne Terrace, 
Cheltenham. “1 am sending you,” writes Mr. Hayward Butt, 
“a photograph which 1 have taken of a big tree, torn up from 
the roots, and left fairly upside down in this extraordinary position 
by a storm which passed over this country some time ago. I think 
if may be*considered worthy of a place among your curiosities.” 


CURIOUS VIEW OK BLACK- 
WALL TUNNEL. 




Sent in by Mr. Charles Eden, 
of 21, Woodlands Bark Road, 

East (Greenwich. This is a view 
of the interior of Black wall 
Tunnel — the section directly 
under the river, 80ft. below 
high-water level. The length 
of the tunnel, seen to the end 
of the rows of lights, is 1,222ft. 

During the exposure of the 
photographic plate, which occupied twenty minutes, twenty-six vehicles and 
sixty-five foot passengers passed the camera ; but the only indication of 
anything passing is the whiTe streaks of light seen along thg roadway. 
These were caused by the lamps carried by the various vehicles. 


DRINKING CUP MADE OUT 
OF* A SPANISH DOLLAR. 

It was made from the coin 
by simply hammering out the 
centre until it formed the 
bottom of the cup. The outer 
...edge of the coin is the rim of 
the little vessel. It was sold 
to its present owner about half 
a century ago by a Spanish 
silversmith. These^lollars were 
virtually one ounce in weight, 
and were of beautifully bright 
and pure Mexican silver. These 
coins, however, are now ex- 
tremely scarce, and jonly exist 
as curiosities. Formerly, they 
used to fetch from 7s. 6(1. to 8s. 
each for shipment to the East. 
They contain no hardening 
alloy. The wreath round the 
outer edge of the cup — where 
our coins are “ milled ” -is, of 
course, the edge of the dollar 
itself. 
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I. THE STORY OF THE BEETLE-HUNTER. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 


CURIOUS experience ? said 
the Doctor. Yes, my friends, 
I have had one very curious 
experience. I never expect 
to have another, for it is 
against all doctrines of chances 
that two such events yvould befall any 011 c 
man in a sitigle 
lifetime. You 
may believe me 
or not, but the 
thing happened 
exactly as 1 tell 
it. 

1 had just be- 
come a medical 
man, but I had 
not started in 
practice, and I 
lived in rooms in 
Cower Street. 

The street has 
been renumbered 
siirae then, but 
it was in the 
only house which 
has a bow- win- 
dow, upon the 
left hand side as 
y o u go d o w n 
f n.tm tlie Metro- 
politan Station. 

A widow named 
Murchison kept 
the lioijse at that 
time, and shu 
had three medical 
students and one* 
engineer as lodgers.* I occupied the top 
room, which was the cheapest, but cheap as 
it was it was more tfian 1 'could afford. • lMy 
small resources were dwindling away, and 
every week it became more necessary that I 
should find something to do. Yet I was 
very unwilling to go into general practice, 
for my tastes were all* in the direction of 
science, and especially of zoology, towards 

Vol. *v.- 7 §. 


which I had always a strong leaning. I had 
almost given the light up and resigned my- 
self to being a medical drtidge for life, when 
the turning-point of n)y struggles came in a 
very extraordinary way. 

One morning 1 had picked up the Standard 
and was glancing over its contents. There 
was a complete 
absence of news, 
a 11 <1 I was 
about to toss the 
paper down again, 
when my eyes 
were ('aught by 
an advertisement 
at the head of the 
personal column. 
It was worded in 
this way : 

Wanted fur one or 
more days the ser- 
vices dI medical 
man. ‘ssential 

that lu* should be a 
man of strong physi- 
que, u! steady nerves, 
and of a resolute 
nature. Must bean 
entomologist -eole- 
oplerist preferred. 
Apply, in person, at 
77H, Brooke St: -et. 
Application most be 
made before twelve 
o’clock to-day. 

Now, 1 have 
already said that 
1 was devoted 
to zoology. Of 
all branches of 
zoology, the study of* inserts was t*he most 
attractive to me, and of all insects the beetles 
were the species with which 1 was most 
familiar. Butterfly (collectors are numerous, 
but the beetles are far Tnorc varied, and 
more accessible in ihese islands than are the 
butterflies. It was this fact which had 
attracted my attention to them, and I had 
myself made a collection which numbered 
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some hundred varieties. As to the other 
requisites of the advertisement, I knew that 
my nerves could be depended upon, and I 
hall won the weight-throwing competition at 
the inter-hospital sports. Clearly, 1 was the 
very ma» for the vacancy. Within five 
minutes of my having read the advertisement 
I was in a cab and on my way to Brooke 
Street. 

As I drove,*! kept turning the matter over 
in my head and trying to make a guess as to 
what sort of employment it could be which 
needed such curiouk qualifications. A strong 
physique, a resolute nature, a medical train- 
ing, and a knowledge; of beetles what con- 
nection could there be between these various 
requisites? And then there was the dis- 
heartening fact that the situation* was not a 
permanent one, but terminable from day to 
day, according to the terms of the advertise- 
ment. The more I pondered over it the 
more unintelligible did it become ; butgt the 
end of my meditations I 
always came back to the 
ground fact that, come what 
might, i had nothing to 
lose, that I was completely 
at the end of my resources, 
and that* I was ready for any 
adventure, however des- 
perate, which would put a 
few honest sovereigns into 
my pocket. The man fears 
to fail who has to pay for 
his failure, but there was no 
penalty which Fortune could 
exa*'t from me. I was like 
the gamble^ with empty 
pockets, who is still allowed 
to try his luck with the 
others. 

No. 77*11, Brooke Street, 
was one of those dingy and 
yet imposing houses, dun- 
coloured and flat-faced, with 
the intensely respectable 
and solid air which marks 
the Georgian builder. As 
I alighted from the cab, a 
young man cairfc out of the' 
door and walked swiftly 
down th» street. In passing 
me, 1 noticed that he cast 
an inquisitive and* somewhat 
malevolent glance at me, 
and I took the incident as 
a good omen, for his ap- 
pearance was that of a 
rejected candidate, and if 


he resented my application it meant that the 
vacancy was not yet filled up. Full of hope, 
I ascended the broad steps and rapped with 
the heavy»knocker. 

A footman in. powder and livery opened 
the door. Clqarly I was in touch with people 
of wealth and fashion. 

“ Yes, sir ? ” said the footmap. 1 

“ I came in answer to- ” 

“ Quite so, sir,” said the footmaiv. “ Ford 
Finch mere will see you at ogee in the library ” 
Ford FinclTmere ! f had vaguely heard 
the name, but could not for the instant recall 
anything about him. Following the footman, 
l was shown into a large, book-lined’ room in 
which there was seated behind a writing-desk 
a small man with a pleasant, clean-shaven, 
mobile face, and long hair shot with grey 
n*nd brushed back from his forehead. He 
looked me up and down with a very shrewd, 
penetrating glance, holding the card which 
the footman had given him in his right hand. 
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Then he smiled pleasantly, and I felt that 
externally at any rate 1 possessed the qualifi- 
cations which he desired. 

“You have come in answer to njy adver- 
tisement, Dr. Hamilton?” he .asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Do you fulfil the conditions which are 
thfcre laid down ? ” 

“I believe that I do.” 

“ You ate a powerful man, or so I should 
jucjge from your appearance.” 

“ 1 think that I am fairly strong.” 

“ And resolute ? ” 

“I believe so.” 

“ Have* you ever known what it was to be 
exposed to imminent danger?” 

“ No, I don’t know that I ever have.” • 

“But you think you would be prompt and 
cool at such a ^ime?” " 

“ I hope so.” 

“ Well, I believe that you would. I have 
the more confidence in you because you do 
not pretend to be certain as to what you 
would do in a position that was new to you. 
My impression is that, as far as personal 
qualities go, you are the very man of whom I 
am in search. That being settled, we may 
pass on to the next point.” 

“ Which is ? ” 

“ To talk to me about beetles.” 

I looked across to see if he was joking, but, 
on the contrary, he was leaning eagerly 
forward across his desk, and there was an 
expression of something like anxiety in his 
eyes. 

“1 am afraid that you do not know about 
beetles,” he cried. 

“ O11 the contrary, sir, it is the one scientific 
subject about which I feel that I really do 
know something.” 

“ I am overjoyed to hear A. Please talk 
to me about beetles.” 

f # talked. I do not profess to have said 
anything original upon the subject, but I gave 
a short sketch of the characteristics of the 
beetle, and ran over the more common 
species, -'with some allusions to the specimqps 
in my own little collection and to the article 
upon “ Burying #Beetles ” which I had 
contributed to the Journal of Entomological 
Science. 

“What! not a collector?” cried Lord 
Linehmere. “ You don’t mean that you are 
yourself a collector?” His eyes danced with 
pleasure at the thought. 

“You are certainly the very man in 
London for my purpose. I thought that 
among five millions of people there must be 
sqch a man, but the difficultyds to lay one’s 


hands upon him. I have been extraordinarily 
fortunate in finding you.” 

He rang a gong upon the table, and tile 
footman entered. , 

“Ask Lady Rossiter to have the goodness 
to step this way,” said his lordship, and a few 
moments later the lady was ushereef into the 
room. She was a small, middle-aged woman, 
very like Lord Linehmere in appearance, 
with the same quick, alert features and grey- 
black hair. The expression of anxiety, how- 
ever, which I had observed upon his face 
was very much more marked upon hers. 
Some great grief seemed to have cast its 
shadow over her features. As Lord Linch- 
mere presented me she' turned her face full 
upon me, and I was shocked to observe; a 
half-healed scar extending for two inches over 
her right eyebrow. It was partly concealed 
by plaster, but none the less l could see that 
it had been a serious wound, and not long 
inflicted. 

“ Dr. Hamilton is the very man for our 
purpose, Evelyn,” said Lord Lihchmere. 
“ He is actually a collector of beetles, and he 
has written articles upon the subject. ” t 

“Really!” said Lady Rossiter. “Then 
you must have heard of my husband. Every- 
one who knows anything about beetles must 
have heard of Sir Thomas Rossiter.” 

For the first time a thiai little ray of light 
began to break into this obscure business. 
Here, at last, was a connection between these 
people and beetles. Sir Thomas Rossiter — 
he was the greatest authority upon the subject 
in the world. He had made it his life-long 
study, and had written a most exhaustive 
work upon it. I hastened to assure her tfiat 
I had read and appreciated it. ’ 

“ Have you met my husband ?” she asked. 

“No, I have not.” 

“ But' you shall,” said Lord Linehmere, 
with decision. 

The lady was standing beside the desk, 
and she put her hand upon his shoulder. It 
was obvious to me- as I saw their faces 
together that they were brother and sister. 

“ Are you really prepared for this, Charles ? 
It fs noble of you, but you fill me with fears.” 
Her voice quavered with apprehension, and 
he appeared to me to be equally moved, 
though he was making strong efforts to conceal 
his agitation. 

“Yes, yes, dear;' it is all settled, it is all 
decided ; in fact, there is no other possible 
way, that I can see.” 

“There is one obvious way.” 

“ No, no, Evelyn, I shall never abandon 
you — never It will come right— depend upon 
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it ; it will come right, and surely it looks like 
the interference of Providence that so perfect 
an instrument should be put into our hands.” 
• My position was embarrassing, for I felt 
that for the instant they had forgotten my 
presence. But 
Lord Linchmere 
came back sud- 
denly to me and 
to my engage- 
ment. 

“The business 
for which I want 
you, I)r. HamiK 
ton, is that you 
should put your- 
self absolutely at 
my disposal. I 
wish you to come 
for a short 
journey with me, 
to remain always 
at my side, and 
to promise to do 
without question 
•whatever l may 
ask you, however 
unreasonable it 
may appear to 
you to be.” 

“ That is a 
good deal to ask,” 
said I. 

“ Unfortunately I cannot put it more 
plainly, for I do not myself know what turn 
matters may take. You may be sure, how- 
e\[?r, that you will not be asked to do any- 
thing which your conscience does not approve; 
and I promise you that, when all is over, you 
will be proud to have been concerned in so 
good a work.” 

“ If it ends happily,” said the lady. 

“ Exactly ; if it ends happily,” his lord- 
ship repeated. 

“ And terms ? ” I asked. 

“ Twenty pounds a day.” 

I was amazed at the sum, and must have 
showed my surprise upon iny features. 

“It is a rare combination of qualities, as 
must have struck you when you first read the 
advertisement,” said Lord Linchmere; “such 
varied gifts may well command a high return, 
and I do not conceal from you that your 
duties might be ‘arduous or even dangerous. 
Besides, it is possible that one or two days 
may bring the matter to an end.” 

“ Please God ! ” sighed his sister. 

“So now, I)r. Hamilton, may I rely upon 
your aid ? ” 


“ Most undoubtedly,” said I. “ You have 
only to tell me what my duties are.” 

“ Your first duty will be to return to your 
home. • You will pack up whatever you may 
need for a short visit to the country. We 
start together 
from Paddington 
Station at 3..40 
this afternoon.” 
“IX) we gO far?” 
“As far. as 
P a’ivg hour ne. 
Meet me at the 
bookstall at 3.30. 

I shall have the 
tickets. Good- 
bye, Dr. Hamil- 
ton ! And, by 
the way, there 
are two things 
which I should 
be very glad if 
you would bring 
with you, in case 
you have them. 
One is your case 
for collecting 
beetles, and the 
other is a stick, 
and the thicker ■ 
and heavier the 
better.” 

You may imagine that 1 had plenty to 
think of from the time that I left Bjpoke 
Street until I set out to meet Lord Linch- 
mere at Paddington. The whole fantastic 
business kept arranging and re-arranging 
itself in kaleidoscopic forms inside my brain, 
until I had thought out a dozen explanations, 
each of them" more grotesquely improbable 
than the last. And yet I felt that the tfluth 
must be something grotesquely improbable 
also. At last I gave up all attempts at 
finding a solution, and contented myself with 
exactly carrying out the instructions which 1 
had received. ‘Witty a haijd valise, specimen- 
case, and a loaded cane 1 was waiting at the 
Paddington bookstall wluSi Lord Linchmere 
arrived. He was an even smaller man than 
I had thought- frail and peaky, with a 
manner which was more nervous than it had 
been in the morning. He wore a long, 
thick travelling ulster, and I observed that he 
carried a heavy blackthorn cudgel in his 
hand. 

“ I have the tickets,” said he,* leading the 
way up the platform. “'Phis is our ’train. I 
have engaged a carriage, for I am particularly 
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anxious to impress one or two things upon 
you while we travel down.” 

And yet all that he had to impress upon 
me might have been said in a sentence, for it 
was that T was to remember that I was there 
as a protection to himself, and that I was not 
on any consideration to leave him fpr an 
instant. This he repeated again and again as 
our journey drew to a close, wfth an insistence 
which showed that his nerves wqj-e thoroughly 
shaken. 

“ Yes,” he said at last, in answer to my 
looks rather than to my words, “ I am 
nervous, Dr. Hamilton. I have always been 
a timid man, and* my tijnidity depends upon 
my frail physical health. Hut my soul is firm, 
and I can bring fiiysclf up to face a danger 
which a less nervous man might shrink from. 
What 1 am doing now is done from no corn-' 
pulsion, but entirely fron? a sense of duty, 
and yet it is, beyond doubt, a desperate risk. 
If things should go wrong* I will have some 
claims to the title of martyr.” 

This eternal reading of riddles was too 
much for me. I felt that I must put a term 
to it. 

“I think it would be very much better, 


sir, if you were to trust me entirely,” 
said I. “It is impossible for me to aft 
effectively, when l do not know what 
are the objects which we have in view, 
or even where we are going.” 

“ Oh, as to where we are gouig, there 
need be no mystery about that,” said 
he; “we are going to Delamcre Court, 
the residence of Sir Thomas Rossiter, 
with whose work you are sd conversant. 
As to the exact object of our visit, I do 
not know that at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings anything woflld be gained, Dr. 
Hamilton, by my taking you into my 
complete confidence. 1 may tell you 
that we are acting I say ‘we,’ because 
my sister, Lady Rossiter, takes the same 
view a# myself —with the one object of 
preventing anything in the nature of a 
family scandal. That being so, you can 
understand that I am loth to give any 
explanations which are not absolutely 
necessary. It would be a different matter, 
Dr. Hamilton, if I were asking your 
advice. As matters stand, it is only 
your active help which 1 need, and I will 
indicate to you from time to time how 
you can best give it.” 

There was nothing more to be said, 
and a poor man can nut up with a 
good deal for twenty pounds a day, 
but I felt none the less that Lord 
Linchmere was acting rather scurvily towards 
me. He wished to convert me into a 
passive tool, like the blackthorn in his 
hand. With his sensitive disposition I could 
imagine, however, that scandal would 0 be 
abhorrent to him, and I realized that he 
would not take me into his confidence until 
no other course was open to him. I must 
trust to my own eyes and ears to solve the 
mystery, but I had every confidence that I 
should not trust them in vain. 

Delamere Court lies a good five miles 
from Pangbournc Station, .nd we drove for 
that distance in an open fly. Lord Linchmere 
sat in deep thought during the time, and he 
never opened 0 his mouth until we were close 
to our destination. When he did speak it 
was to give me a piece of information which 
surprised me. 

“ Perhaps you are not aware,” >said he, 
“that I am a medical man like yourself?” 

“No, sir, I did not know 1 it.” 

“Yes, I qualified in my younger days, 
when there were several lives between me 
and the peerage. I have not had occasion 
to practise, but- I have found it a useful 
education, all the same- I never regretted 
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the years which I devoted to medical study. 
These are the gates of Delamere Court. ’ 

We had come to two high pillars crowned 
w : th heraldic monsters which flanked the 
opening of a winding avenue. Over the 
laurel bushes and rhododendrons l could see 
a long, many-gabled mansion, girdled with 
ivy, and toned to the warm, cheery, mellow 
glow of old brick work. My eyes were still 
fixed in admiration upon this delightful house 
when my companion plucked nervously at 
my sleeve. 

“ I lore’s Sir Thomas,” he whispered. 
“ Please talk hectic all you can.” 

A tall, thin figure, curiously ; ngular and 
bony, had emerged through a gap in the 
'hedge of laurels. In his hand he held a 
spud, and he wore gauntleted* gardener’s 
gloves. A broad- 

brimmed, grey hat ? — 


I bowed. Sir Thomas stood very stiffly, 
looking at me severely from under the broad 
brim of his hat. 

“ Lord Linehmere tells me that you know 
something about beetles,” said he. “ What do 
you know about beetles? ” 

“ I know what 1 have learned from your 
work upon the coleoptera, Sir 'Thomas,” 1 
answered. • 

“(live me the names of the bctter-kiiown 
species of the 1 British scarabeoi,” said he. 

I had not ^expected 1 an exnmipation, but 
fortunately 1 was ready for one. My answers 
seemed to please him, for his stern features 
relaxed. 

“ You appear to have read my book with 
some profit, sir,” said he. “ It is a rare thing 
for me to meet anyone who takes an in- 
• 6 tel limit interest in 
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cast his face into 
shadow, but it 
struck me as ex- 
ceedingly austere, 
with an ill- nour- 
ished beard and 
harsh, irregiihur 
features-. The fly 
pulled up and I ,ord 
Linehmere sprang 
out. 

‘‘My d ear 
'Thomas, how are 
you ? ” said he, 
heartily. 

Put the hearti- 
ness was by no 
means reciprocal. 
The owner 'of the 
grounds glared at 
me over his 
brother - in - law’s 
shoulder, and I 
caught broken 
scraps of sentences 
- — “ well - k nown 
wishes . . . hatred 
of strangers . . . 
unjustifiable intru- 
sion . ... perfectly 
inexcusable.” 'Then 



People can find 
time for such 
trivialities as sport 
or society, and yet 
the beetles are 
overlooked. I can 
assure you that the 
greater part of the 
idiots in this part 
of the country are 
unaware that 1 have 
ever written a book 
at all I, the first 
man who ever de- 
scribed the true 
function of the 
elytra. I am glad 
to see you, sir, 
and I have no 
doubt that 1 can 
show you some 
specimens whjch 
will interest ypu.” 
He stepped into 
the fly and drove 
up with us to the 
house, cx[Jbunding 
to me as we went 
Stome recent re- 
searches which he 
had made into the 


there w^s a mut- mk i-kksknt you 

tered explanation, 

and the two of them came over together to 
the side of the fly. 

“ Let me present you to Sir 'Thomas 
Rossiter, l)r. Hamilton,” said Lord Lineh- 
mere. “ You will find that you have a strong 
community of tastes,” 


TO SIK MIOMAS KUSSITKK." aHatOIll) 7 of the 

lady bird. 

I have said that Sir 'Thomas Rossiter wore 
a large hat drawn down over his brows. As 
he entered the hall he uncovered himself, and 
1 was at once aware of a singular characteristic 
which the hat had concealed. His forehead, 
which was naturally high, and higher still on 
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account of receding hair, was in a' continual 
state, of movement. Some nervous weakness 
jeept the muscles in a constant spawn, which 
sometimes produced a mere twitching and 
sometimes a curious rotary movement unlike 
anything which I had ever s.een before. It 
v.as strikingly .visible as he turned towards us 
alter entering the study, and seemed the more 
singular from the contrast with the hard, 
st< ady grey eyes which looked out from 
underneath, those palpitating brows. 

“I am sorry,* said he, “that Lady Rossiter 
is not here to help me to, welcome you. By 
the way, Charles, did ICvelyn say anything 
about the date of her return?” 

“ She wished to stay in town for a* few 
more days,” said Lord Linchmcrc. “You 
know how ladies’ social* duties accumulate H’ 
they have been some time in the country. 
My sister has many old friends in London at 
present.” 

“ Well, she is her own mistress, and I 
should not wish to alter her plans, birt I shall 
be glad when I see her again. It is very 
lonely here without her company.” 

“I was afraid that you might find it so, and 
that was partly why I ran down. My young 
friend, Dr. Hamilton, is so much interested 
in the subject which you have made your 
own, that I thought you would not mind his 
acco mpanyi ng m e. ” 

“1 lead a retired life, Dr. Hamilton, and 
my aversion to strangers grows upon me,” 
said our host. “ I have sometimes thought 
that my nerves are not so good as they were. 
My travels in search of beetles in my younger 
days took me into many malarious and 
unhealthy places. But a’ brother colcoplerist 
like yourself is always a welcome gues't, and 
1 shall be delighted if you will look over my 
collection, which I think that I # may without 
exaggeration describe as the best in Kurope.” 

And so no doubt it was. He had a huge 
oaken cabinet arranged in shallow drawers, 
and here, neatly ticketed and classified, were 
beetleshrom every eornej of the earth, black, 
brown, blue, greefi, and mottled. 1C very now 
and then as he su^pt his hand over the lines 
and lines of impaled insects he would catch 
up some rare specimen, and, handling it with 
as mueh delicacy and reverence as if it were 
a precious relit', he would hold forth upon its 
peculiarities and the circumstances under 
which it came into his possession. It was 
evidently an unusual thing for him to meet 
with a sympathetic listener, and he talked 
and talked until the spring evening had 
deepened into night, and the gOng announced 
that it was time to dress for dinner. All the 
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time Lord Linchmere said nothing, but->he 
stood at his brother-in-law’s elbow, and I 
caught him continually shooting curious little, 
questioning glances into his face. And his 
own features expressed some strong emotion, 
apprehension, sympathy, expectation : I 
seemed to read them all. I was sure that* 
Lord Linchmere was fearing something and 
awaiting something, but what tfiat. something 
might be I could not imagine. 

The evening passed quietly hut pleasantly, 
and I should have been entirely at my ease if 
it had not been for that Continual sense of 
tension upon the part of Lord Linchmere. As 
to our host, 1 found that he improved upon 
acquaintance. He spoke, constantly with 
affection (*f his absent wife, and also of his 
little son, who had recently been sent to 
school. The house, he said, was not the 
same without them. If it were not for his 
scientific studies, he did not know how be 1 
could get through the days. After-dinner we 
smoked for some time in the billiard-room, 
and finally went early to bed. 

And then it: was that, for the first time, the 
suspicion that Lord Linchmere was a lunatic 
crossed my mind. He followed me into my 
bedroom, when our host had retired. 

“ Doctor,” said he, speaking in a low, 
hurried voice, “ you must come with me. 
You must spend the night in my bedroom.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I prefer not to explain. But this is part 
of your duties. My room is close by, and 
you can return to your own before Jthe 
servant calls you in the morning.” ' » 

“ But why ? ” 1 asked. 

“ Because \ am nervous of being alone,” 
said he. “ That’s the reason, since you must 
have a reason.” 

It seemed rank lunacy, but the "argument 
of those twenty pounds would overcome 
many objections. 1 followed him to his 
room. 

“ Well,” said I, “ there’s only room for one 
in that bed.” 

* “ Only one«shall occupy it,” said he. 

“ And the other ? ” 

“ Must remain, on watch.”* • 

“Why?” said I. “One would think yoi 
expected to be attacked.” • 

“Perhaps I. do.’’’ 

. “In that case, why not .leek your door?” / 
“Perhaps I want to be attacked.” 

It looked more and more like lunacy. , 
However, there was nothing for it but to 
submit. I shrugged my shoulders and sat 
down in the arm chair beside the empty fire- 
place. 
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I am to remain on watch, then ? ” said 1, 
ruefully. 

We will divide the night. If you will 
watch until two, I will watch the remainder.” 

“ Very •good.” 

“Call me at two o’clock, then.” 

“ I will do so.” 

“ Keep yoyr ears open, and if you hear 
any sounds wake me instantly — instantly, 
you hear ? ” 

“ You ('an rely upon it. 1 I tried to look 
as solemn as lie did*. 

“And for (lods sake don't go to sleep,” 
said lie, and so, taking off only his coat, he 
.threw the coverlet over him and settled down 
for the night. 

it was a melancholy vigil, and made more 
so by my own sense of its folly. Supposing 


that by any chance Lord Linchmere had 
cause to suspeef that he was subject to 
danger in the house of Sir Thomas Rossiter, 
why on earth could he not lock his door and 
so protect himself? His own answer that 
he might wish to be attacked was absurd. 
Why should lie possibly wish to ‘be attacked? 
And who would wish to attack him? (dearly, 


Lord Linchmere was suffering from some 
singular delusion, and the result was that 
on an ‘imbecile pretext I was to bit.'' 
deprived of my night’s rest. Still, however 
absurd, 1 was determined to carry out 
his injunctions to the letter as long as I 
was in his employment. I” sat therefore 
beside the empty fireplace, and listened to a 
sonorous chiming dock somewhere dowtv the 
passage, which gurgled and struck ewrv 
quarter of an'linur. It was an endless vigil. 
Save for that single clock, an absolute silence 
reigned throughout the great house. A small 
lamp stood on the table at my elbow, throw- 
ing a circle of light round my chair, but 
leavtng the cornets of the room draped in 
shadow. On the bed Lord Linchmere was 
breathing peacefully. 1 envied him his quiet 
sleep, and again and again 
my own eyelids drooped, 
but every time my sense 
of duty came to my help, 
and 1 sat up, rubbing my 
eyes and pinching myself 
with a determination to 
see my irrational watch to 
an end. 

And I did so. from 
down the passage came 
the chimes of two o’clock, 
and I laid my hand upon 
the shoulder of the sleeper. 
Instantly he was sitting up, 
with an expression of the 
keenest, interest upon his 
face. 

“ You have heard some- 
thing ?” 

“ No. sir. It is two 
(/('lock.” 

“ Very good. I will 
watch. You can go to 
sleep.” 

I lay down under the 
coverlet as lu: had done, 
and was soon unconscious. 
My last recollection was 
of that circle of lamp- 
light, and of the small, 
hunched -up figure and 
'.strained, anxious face of 
Lord Linchmere in the centre of it. 

How long 1 slept I do not know; but I 
was suddenly aroused by a sharp tug at my 
sleeve. The room was in darkness, but a 
hot smell of oil told me that the. lamp bad 
only that instant been extinguished. 

“ Quick ! Quick ! ” said Lord Linchmere’s 
voice in my ear. 
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I sprang out of bed, he still dragging at 
my arm. 

“ Over here ! ” he whispered, and pulled 
me into a corner of the .room. “Hush! 
Listen ! ” 

In the silence of the night I could 
distinctly he;y that someone was coming 
down the corridor. It was a •stealthy step, 
faint and* intermittent, as of a man who 
paused cautiously after every stride. Some- 
times for half a minifte there fras no sound, 
and then came the shuffle and creak which 
told of a fresh advance. .My companion was 
trembling with excitement. His hand which 
still held my sleeve twitched like a branch in 
tin 1 wind. 

“ What is it?” I whispered. 

“ It’s he; ! * • 

u Sir Thomas ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

What does he want ? ” 

“ Hush ! Do nothing until I tell you. 

I was conscious now that someone 
trying the door. 'There was the faintest 
little rattle from the handle, and then 1 dimly 
saw a thin slit of subdued light. 'There was 
a lamp burning somewhere far down the 
passage, and it just sufficed to make the 
outside visible from 
the darkness of our 
room. 'The greyish 
slit grew broader and 
broader, very gra- 
dually, very gently, 
a rut then outlined 
against it I saw the 
dark figure of a man. 

He was squat and 
crouching, with the 
silhouette of a bulky 
aqd misshapen dwarf. 

Slowly the door 
swung open with this 
ominous shape 
framed in the centre 
of it. *And then, in 
an instant the (Touch- 
ing figure shot • ti p, 
there was a tiger 
spring across the 
room, and thud, thud, 
thud, came three 
tremendous blows 
from some heavy 
object upon the bed. 

I was so paralyzed 
with amazement that 
I stood motionless 
and staring until I was 


aroused bv a yell for help from my companion. 
'The open door shed enough light for me to 
see the outline of things, and tlftre 
was little Lord Linchmere with his arms 
round the neck of his brother in-law, 
holding bravely on to him like a game bull- 
terrier with its teeth into a gaunt deerhound.' 
'The tali, bony man dashed himself about, 
writhing round and round to gtt a grip upon 
his assailant ; blit the other, clutching on from 
behind, still kept his hold, though his shrill, 
frightened cries showed how unequal he felt 
tht! contest to be. I spiking to the rescue, 
and the two of us managed to throw Sir 
Thomas to the ground, though he made his 
teeth meet in my shoulder. With all my 
youth and weight and strength, it was a 
desperate struggle before we could master his 
frenzied struggles ; but at last we secured his 
arms with the waist-cord of the dressing- 
gowifc which lie was wearing. I w*i.-> holding 
his legs while Lord Linchmere was endeavour- 
ing to relight the lamp, when there came 
the pattering of many feel in the passage, 
and the butler and two footnten, who 
had been alarmed by the cries, rushed into 
the room. With their aid we had no 
further difficulty in securing our prisoner, 
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who lay foaming and glaring upon the 
ground. One glance at his face was 
enough to prove that he was a dangerous 
maniac, while the short, heavy hammer which 
lay beside the bed showed how murderous 
,hnd been his intentions. 

“Do not use any violence ! ” said Lord 
Linchmere, aj we raised the struggling man 
to his feet. “ He will have a period of stupor 
after this excitement. I believe, that it is 
coming on already.” As lie spoke the con- 
vulsions became le^s violent, and the mad 
man’s head fell forward upon his breast, as 
if he were overcome by sleep. We led him 
down the passage and stretched him upon his 
own bed, where he lav unconscious, breathing 
heavily. 

“Two of you will watch him,” said Lord 
Linchmere. “And now, Dr. Hamilton, if 
you will return with me to my room, 1 will 
give you tlie explanation which my horror of 
scandal has perhaps caused me to delay too 
long. Come what may, you will never have 
cause to regret your share in this nights work. 

“TheVase may be made clear in a very 
few words,” he continued, when we were 
alone. “M v poor brother in law is one of 
the best fellows upon earth, a loving husband 
and an estimable father, but lie comes from 
a stock which is deeply tainted with insanity. 
He has more than onee had homic idal out 
breaks, whit'h are the more painful hetause 
his inclination is always to attack the very 
person to whom he is most attached HL 
soa was sent away to school to avu.d this 
danger, and then came an attempt upon my 
sista. his wife, from which she escaped with 
injur: that you may have observed when 

you met her in London. You understand 
that he knows nothing of the matter when he 
is ii»his sound* senses, and would ridicule the* 
suggestion that he could under any circum 
stances injure those whom he loves so dearly. 
It is often, as you know, a characteristic of 
such maladies that it is absolutely impossible 
to convince the man who suffers from them 
of their existence. • 

“ Our great object was, of course, to get him 
under restraint* before he could stain his 
hands with blood, but the matter was full of 
difficulty: He is a recluse in his habits, and 
would not see any medical man. besides, 
it was necessary 1 for our purpose that the 
medical man should convince himself of 
his insanity ; and he is sane as you or 1, save 


on these very rare occasions. Hut, fortunately, 
before he has these attacks he always shows 
certain premonitory symptoms which are 
providential danger signals, warning us to be 
upon our guard. The chief of these is that 
nervous contortion of the forehead which 
you must have observed. This is a phe- 
nomenon which always appears from three to 
four days before his attacks of fivnzy. ‘ The 
moment it showed itself lv.s wife came into 
town on sonir pretext, .and took lufuge in my 
house in IJruoke Street. 

“ It remained for me to convince a medical 
man of Sir Thomas's insanity, without which 
it was impossible to put him where he could 
do no harm. The first problem was how to 
get a medical man into his house. I bethought 
rile of his interest in beetles, and his love for 
anyone who shared his tastes. I advertised, 
therefore, and was fortunate enough to find 
in you the very man I wanted. A stout 
companion was necessary, for I knew that the 
lunacy could only be proved by a murderous 
assault, and I had every reason to believe 
that that assault would he made upon myself, 
since he had the warmest regard for me in his 
moments ol anity. I think your intelligence 
will supply all the rest. 1 did not know that 
till' attack would come by night, but 1 
thought it very probable, for the crises of 
such eases usually do occur in the early hours 
of tin 1 morning. I am a very nervous man 
myself, but 1 saw no other way in which 1 
could remove this terrible danger from r my 
sister's life. 1 need not ask you whether you 
are willing to sign the lunacy papers.” 

“ Undoubtedly. Hut t7i } o signatures are 
neecs.^try.” 

“ You forget that T am myself a holder of 
a medical degree. 1 have the papers on a 
side-table he^', so if you will be good enough 
to sign them now, we can have the patient 
removed in the morning.” 

So that was my visit to Sir 'Thomas Rnssiter, 
tin* famous beetle-hi/ntri. and that was also 
mv first step upon the ladder of success, fur 
Lady Rossiter and Lord ' Linchmere have 
proved to be staunch friends, and they have 
never forgotten my association with them in 
thc<imeof their need. Sir 'Thomas is out 
and said to be cured, but 1 still think that if 
1 spent another night at Delamere (’otirt, I 
should he inclined to lock my door upon the 
inside. 



The Queen as a Mountaineer. 

By Alex. Inkson McConnikmiik. 



MONO the many accomplish 
incuts of I lor Majesty, and the 
almost innumerable interesting 
t ireumstanecs of her long life, 
which the Diamond Jubilee 
lias brought to light, one o! no 
small importance has been overlooked.. 'The 
public seem to have forgotten that in her 
younger days the Queen was* an enthusiastic 
mountaineer- -that almost fil'lj' yea is ago 
the * highest and most noted mountains of 
Scotland were ascended during the annual 
visits ol the ( ourt to Balmoral. Living 
four months of tin* vear under the shadow 
of Loefmagar, it % is not to’be wondered* at 
that the Oueen, as well as other members of 
the Royal Kamil)*, became imbued with that 
love for mountains vvjiich, from the middle of 
the present century, has developed as rapidly 
as have the most popular sports of the day. 

W hile Loehnagar faces her Majesty’s High- 
land home, and so bulks # largely in public 
estimation, Byron had previously sung : 

Kngland ! Thy beauties an: tame and domestic 
To one who has roved o’cf the mountains afar. 

( )h, for the crags that are wild and majestic ! 

The steep, frowning glories of da Ai Loehnagar ! 

and paved the way for the world-wide popu- 


larity which the monarch of the Deeside 
mountains has now attained. It must be 
remembered that, apart from such adventi- 
tious lame, Loehnagar is an imposing moun- 
tain, ot no small altitude, with an exceedingly 
graceful outline, and an extensile and varied 
view from the summit. 

Her Majesty's first ascent of Loehnagar, 
as well as her lirst hill climb, was made on 
September Sth, i-S.pS, eight days alter, the 
Court's lirst arrival at Balmoral ( astle. 'The 
ascent of a Scottish mountain is, generally, a 
simple matter -when the sun shines ; in 
mist, however, it may be quite another affair. 
Mountains are no respecters of persons, and 
the Queen's •lirst experience of Loehnagar 
might well have damped her ardour for hill- 
climbing. An early start (o.>go) wa« made, 
the route being through the famed woods of 
the Ballochbuie. Brinee Albert had a pass 
ing shot at a stag, but failed to bring him 
down, though more .successful with ptar- 
migan. Mist had gradually enveloped the 
upper part of the mountain, and when the 
top was reached fog drifted in thick clouds, 
so that nothing could be seen beyond a few 
yards. In the Queen’s words, “It was cold, 
wet, and cheerless ’’ ; then the wind developed 
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Spectre Stag of Loch- 
nagar,” and his stalker 
Lord Ian, “huntsmair 
keen,” simultaneously 
found a grave in Dubh 
Loch, but it is more 
famous .from the cir- 
cumstance , that the 
Duke of ‘'Edinburgh 
shot ,-a stag on LcV'h 
nagar which, wounded, 
swam for safety into 
this loch. The Duke, 
being the only swimmer 
of the party, followed 
the ( base, and ad- 
ministered the coup dc 
grace in the water. 

In September, 1850, 
the Ouecn ascended 
Beinn a’ Bhuird, one 


into a hurricane, and the mist was like rain. 
A downward start was made ; but, alas, the 
guides failed to recognise certain landmarks, 
and the Royal party was literally lost on the 
mountain. As hour after hour passed the 
anxiety at the Castle increased, the appointed 
time for return had long (‘lapsed, and the 
change in the weather had been viewed from 
below with considerable apprehension. Cap 
tain (Jordon ( set out at the head of a search 
party ; but, by and by, the situation appeared 
so serious, that the Prime Ministei himself, 
Lord John Russell, started to lind his Ro\al 
mistress.- Fort u- 


of the giants of 
the Cairngorm Mountains. Her Majesty’s 
route to ! inn a’ Bhuird lay through the 
Forest ot Invercauld a time immemorial 
possession of the Fanjuharsons. The 
chronicles >f the Fanjuharsons form the 
history ol |>per 1 >ccside for many centuries; 
but thou;_ that, family has an authentic 
genealogy ->i over 500 years, tradition must 
needs go ther back. It attributes the 
acquisition of Invercauld to a clever rie,e. 
Snow was ra] lidly melting in the corries of 
Beinn a 1 Bimini, when a w ily shepherd .from 
Rothieinun -hits, known as Fanjuhar of the 


n a Lely thcr mist 
liftt .1, and so, alter 
some aimless 
wanderjngs, the 
descent was safely 
accomplished, 
Balmoral being 
reached more than 
four hours late. 

The following 
year Her Majesty 
improved h e r 
knowledge of \he 
more picturesque 
portions of Loch- 
nagar, in particular 
visiting Dubh 
Loch, “ B 1 a e k 
Lake,” a tarn 
situated at a 
height of over 
2,000ft. above the 
sea level. “ The 
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Red Hair, asked permis- 
sion to pasture his sheep 
on the banks of the Dee 
at Invercauld till the snow 
should disappear. Leave 
wjs readily granted, so 
hart pi liar and* his flock 
became permanent resi 
OenlV on *the ground that 
snfcw was alwav# to be 
found in ito'e recesses of 
the corries of beimi a’ 
bhuird ! # A few years ago* 
the head of the (dan was 
the Queen’s neighbour and 
landlord, a ( .uardsman 
known about town ;is 
“ Piccadilly Jim ” rather 
a. contrast to his tradi- 
tional ancestor. 

I’en Muich Dliui, of 





Life. At the latter lodge ponies, with 
guides, were in waiting, and the (lien 
Derry path was selected. This, nato 
known as the Royal route, is longer than 
that by (lien Luibeg, but is more easily 
traversed. A halt was made at Loch 
Ltehaehan, at a height of over 3,000ft., 
to enable the party to “ scramble,” as 
Her Majesty well expresses it, to a 
point where a view is obtained of Loch 
Avon, the grandest and most desolate 
scene among the mountains. Thu Queen 
was also impressed with the peculiar 
a p| earance of IJeinn Mhcadhoinp a 
mountain nearly 4,000ft. yi height, on 


which an illustration is 
given on the previous page, 
thc»highest summit of the 
Cairngorm M oun tains, 
and long believed to be 
the highest mountain in 
the ifritish Isjes, v^is 
climbed by the Queen on 
7th October, i.Sjf). It is 
a long road from balpioral 
to ben Muich Dliui, and 
the excursion can o*nly Ihv 
accomplished in one day 
when weather and other 
circumstances are favour- 
able. 'The route is through 
Castletown of braetftar 
and past Mar Lodge and 
Derry Lodge both be- 
longing to the Duke of 
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'whose shoulder a stand was made. The sum- 
thit of this “ Ben ” is remarkable for it." igc 
focky protuberances, the highest of which is 
represented in an. accompanying illustration. 
“Queen’s weather” awaited the climbers on 
the top of Ben Muich Dhui, with the result 
that they were enchanted with the magnifi- 
cence of the prospect. 'The Queen writes 
that “It had a sublime and solemn effect, so 


wild, so solitary — no one 
but ourselves and our little 
party there. . . I had a 
little whisky and water, as 
the people declared pure 
water would be too chilling.” 

Her Majesty was so de- 
lighted with the view of 
Loch Avon, as' r seen ,fron\ 
the neighbourhood of 1 ,ych 
Etehadiatf, tjiat # she made a 
special “expedition” to it 
two years later. The weather 
was not a little rough, but 
the Queen enjoyed the 
excursion, writing of the 
loch, which is at an alti- 
tude of abou^ 2,500ft., that 
“nothing could be grander 
and wilder the rocks arc 
so grand and precipitous,” 
an opinion with which all 
who have seen Loch Avon will readily agree. 
The head of the loch is particularly remark- 
able for its cliffs, its waterfalls, and especially 
for the famous Shelter Stone. The latter is 
a huge block of granite, weighing about 1,500 
tons, which at some remote period fell from 
a neighbouring crag. The boulder so lies 
that, creeping under it, protection is afforded 
to mountaineeis — in past times to poachers 
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the accommodation being rough, but 
storm-proof. 

Among the Queen's mountain excursions 
may he included two “expeditions” through 
('den Fushie. 'The height of this glen, where 
it was entered, is quite equal to that ol an 
ordinary British mountain, and in certain 
parts advantage cannot be taken ot even hill 
•ponies. Thu route is westward from 
Finn of Dee, and 
here an incident 
may be referred to 
which, if kodaks 
had Jthen been in 
existence and pro- 
priety had permitted 
the use of one, 
would have afforded 
an exceedingly in- 
teresting picture. 

Th<^ Finn of Dee is 
still •beyond reach 
of tourist four in- 
hands, and a quarter 
of a century ago had 
not eve if a tithe of 
its present popu- 
larity, as may bft 
judged from the 
’little incident itself. 

As we crossed the 
bridge here we 
looked over its 
eastern parapet to 
admire the wonder- 
ful “Finn,” when, 
to our surprise, we 
*saw on the left bank 

Vol. xv. 78. 
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the Qucen-Kmpress seated * 
on a rug, which Join* 
Frown was adjusting. Her 
Majesty, who was accoln* 
panied by Prince Feopold 
and Princess l>eatrice, 
with a lady in-waiting, was 
sketching the beautiful 
scene. Two of the notable 
quartette named are now 
no more, and the Princess 
is also a widow. 

'Pile great interest of 
(lien Feslfic, apart from 
its Highland beauties, lies 
in the fact that here Fand- 
seer was the honoured 
guest of the Duchess of 
Fed ford, the then lessee 
of the deer forest, 
and thus acquired his 
extraordinary knowledge of deer mid of 
Highland scenery so faithfully reproduced 
in his famous paintings. Part of a fresco by 
Fandseer is preserved in a ruined hut, now 
inclosed by a wooden building,* near • 
(denfeshic l.odge. It is interesting to read 
the Queen’s delight in \ isiting “ the scene of 
all Landseer's gloiy," and her frequently 
expressed appreciation of mountain scenery. 

Thu last moun- 
tain excursion 
undertaken by the 
Queen in the com- 
pany of the Prince 
( .'onsorl was on 
1 Oth ( )etohei„ 
when the great 
( ’lova table -land 
was \isitcd. This 
plateau, which lies 
at a height dT abqut 
5,000ft., is on the 
“march” between 
the counties of 
A b urdu u n a n cl 
Forfar, and is so 
extensive and uni 
formly flat that a 
c oa <:»h -a n d four 
might be driven 
there for .miles. 
The difficulty, how 
eveii, is the getting 
there ; the steepness 
of the ascent, com- 
bined with other 
causes, occasioned 
several falls to the 
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Royal party. The route selected was via ( den 
Callatcr, ponies being in waiting at the loch 
of that name The principal summits visited 
were Cairn na Tuirc and Cairn na CL.ihu. 
Human nature is, apparently, much the same 
in all classes and conditions; the desire 
to leave one's name behind is generally 
irresistible. On this occasion Prince Albert 
wrote g on a scrap of paper a note of 
the Royal lunch on the mountain-top, 
depositing* it in a seltzer-water bottle, 
which was then stuck in tlie ground. 

A rare find awaits someone there ! 

The Ifinche.on itself was commemo- 
rated in a well known drawing by 
Carl Haag. 

Mount Keen is the most easterly 
mountain in the United Kingdom 
over 3,000ft. in height, and has been 
crossed three times by He* Majesty. 

It is described in “Leaves” as “a 
curious, conical -shaped hill, with a 
deep corrie in it. We descended by 
a very steep but winding path, called 
the Ladder, very grand and wild.” 

The Royal party were then on a 
visit to the Earl of Dalhousie at 
Invermark. The Queen repeated 
the visit in September, 1865, and 
this was the last of Her Majesty's 
mountain excursions. Near the foot 


ol the Ladder, in Lord Dalhousic’s forest, 
the Queen, on her second visit, found 
the well, from which she drank in 1861, 
surmounted by an elegant gothic crown in 
granite, on which had been cut the following 
lines 

Rest, traveller, on this lonely green, 

And drink and pray for Scot kind’s Oucen. 
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! HE REVEREND EUSTACE 
HEWITT sat in the doorway 
of his iron shanty, smoking 
and thinking. The prospect 
before his eyes was as beautiful 
a one as Nature had to offer ; 
but in spite of the soft radiancy cast by the 
sun’as it slowly neared the western hills, his 
meditations were not of the pleasantest. For 
the fact was thrusting itself upon him that the 
task wtych he had undertaken was beyond 
his powers. Thfi churoh at Birri Birri, *he 
painfully reflected, was in a bad way. Perhaps * 
it had asserted itself too late in the formation 
of the community. .For though the Gospel 
often leads the way for civilization into an 
unopened country, *the clerical element is 
often the last to enter a mining-camp. 

Such had been the a\se at Birri Birri. 
There were plenty of drinking-saloons, stores, 
and places of more or less doubtful amuse- 
ment in full swing and Going a roaring trade 
before a Society had decided that it was high 
time for the spiritual needs of the miners to 
be taken into consideration. A corrugated 


By A. Williams. 


•iron church of unprepossessing 
exterior was erected in the camp. 
Then a minister was sought to 
officiate at the proper services, 
• and give attention to the spiritual 
welfare of the miners. 

Eustace Hewitt, twenty-seven 
years old and a priest of two 
years’ standing, had offered hinr- 
self for the post. He had not 
entered his new sphere of life 
with his eyes shut. He knew 
that gold-miners in general were 
extremely careless of religious 
matters, and that a mining-camp 
was likely to prove but barren soil 
for the seed of the Gospel. Yet, 
being voung and sanguine, he had 
decided to undertake the task in the hgpe 
that steady perseverance might at length 
break down the callous indifference which he 
would have to face. 

Before Eustace had been at Birri Birri a full 
year he discovered that his labours were even 
less fruitful than he had expected. J'he 
miners just tolerated him as a parson, and 
were rather inclined to slap him on the back 
as “A good sort of cove bar the preachin’s.” 
A Sunday spent in the drinking-saloons or 
gambling-dens appeared to them much more 
profitable — to* the proprietors at least— than 
attendance at the “tin tabernacle,” as it 
was scoffingly called. Cards Were much more 
popular than prayer-books, and if there were 
need of exhortations, “ Why,” as .a miner 
declared, “thei*e were half-a-dozen men in 
camp as could spin quite a» good a yarn and 
a sight more amusin’ than the parson.” 

Eustace found that to address practically 
empty benches Sunday after Sunday was at 
the best very depressing work. But what 
caused him more sorrow than anything else 
was the reflection that, of the many little 
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Willies and Harries and Pollies who ran loose 
about the camp, but few had any Christian 
n5mes in the full acceptance of the term. 

The miners would come willingly enough 
to the «hurch to be married ; and their 
friends came with them as spectators. To 
be married in church was considered more 
convenient and more respectable than the 
formal ceremony before the registrar — who 
lived several miles away. But to the 
necessity of having their babies christened 
the miners seemed absolutely indifferent, 
sometimes even hostile. “ Cos,” as a leading 
light among them had argued, “if a bloke is 
married in church 'everything is on the 
square ; but, lor ! what odds does it make 
who names the kids ? Does a cove have to 
lug his horse or dog up yonder before he 
can give it a name ? ” 

He only expressed the sentiments of his 
comrades in general ; wherefore one man 
would promise that “ his missis should bring 
the bairn next Sunday,” but neither “ missis” 
nor baby as a rule turned up ; others would 
simply iaugh at the parson, and give no 
promise or refusal ; while some went so far 
as to threaten him with bodily harm, “ ef he 
came foolin’ around about the kids.” 

Against this indifference Eustace had 
firmly set his face from the first, and had 
endeavoured to explain to the miners that 
the trouble involved for them was but slight, 
and their neglect an injury to their children. 
But to little purpose, and at the end of his 
first year of office his registry book contained 
le§s thap a dozen names of infants brought to 
the font during that period. 

On the evening in question his position 
seemed more hopeless than ever. For that 
very afternoon he had come off second best 
in £n attack on josh Waters, a great black - 
bearded ruffian of six foot three. This Waters 
was a kind of self-elected ruler among the 
rougher characters of the camp. He owed 
his position more to a powerful pair of arms 
and a readiness with an accurate six-shooter 
than to any intrinsic virtues of his own. 
Many feared him, some even attributed to 
him wisdom i:i connection with “the pro- 
fession,” for his takings had been large during 
the past year ; nearly everyone found it best 
to be on good terms with him. 

He had a little daughter, Mary, who, 
though five years old, and born in camp, had 
not been baptized. This was an unusually 
flagrant case, and one calling for severe 
reproof. So Eustace, armed with righteous 
wrath and resolution, had swooped down 
upon Josh as he sat drinking with his boon 


companions outside a store. Perhaps the 
moment was an ill-chosen one, as Josh had 
his reputation to keep up in front of so many * 
onlookers. Wherefore his answer had been 
brief, decisive, and to the point. 

“Look ye here, parson, I don’t want Jpr 
quarrel with yer. But ef yer want ter baptize 
that ere kid*there’s only one way of managing 
it, that’s by licking her dad first.” • • 

Even now there rang in .Eustace’s ears <he 
derisive shoifls which had followed the bully's 
speech. 

“ Now then, parson, hurry up and lick ’im 
while yerve got the chance,” remarked one. 

“ Your dart’s to go for him at once, 
parSon, or the cap’n ’ll be backing out,” 
shouted another. 

' Another, more kindly disposed, said, 

“ Don’t yer go barneying with Josh, sir ; 
he’s a devil to rile.” 

, Then had come mocking invitations to 
shout for his drink and show himself a man ; 
and some in profane pantomime had imitated 
the rite of baptism. Eustace had left utterly 
discomfited by the conduct of the irate 
parent and his comrades. This open repulse 
showed clearly enough on which side lay the 
sympathies of the community, and the weak- 
ness, if not entire absence, of all religious: 
convictions. 

Yes ! Eustace Hewitt confided to himself 
that he was heartily sick of it all. Much 
better to let the miners go their own 
godless way and return to England, where his 
endeavours would be better appreciated. 
'Phe nearness of gold seemed to set God at a 
greater distance from their thoughts, and 
amid .the continual hunting for the precious 
metal men found little spare time iit which to 
think of their stoils. Or if they did they filled 
it up in theij* own way. # 

Hut yet — was this the perseverance that he 
had set before himself a year ago? Was he 
in twelve months to own himself beaten? 
Was it thus that Napoleon, Hannibal, 
Howard, and othtys had overcome their 
difficulties ? After all, an equally stern fight 
was being waged in manf parts of the Old 
Country. 

So Eustace shook fiimself together, and 
set-to work to seek a way out of his troubles. 
One thing was certain — Josh Waters meant 
resistance. Another fact obtruded itself 
equally insistently - -none of Waters’ follow- 
ing would consent to do what their leader 
had openly opposed. Until hh. '•'was con- 
quered in some manner a large part: of the 
camp would turn a deaf ear to Eustace’s* 
remonstrances. The real key of the posi- 
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tion was Waters’ resistance. Verbal argu- 
ment of any kind was obviously worse than 
useless. Eustace pondered glooirfily over 
the problem that he had set himself. 

At last light came into his darkness. There 
seamed to be only one way out of the diffi- 
culty. The price to be paid for the privilege 
of baptizing Mary was a victory* by force of 
arms* over her father. When Josh had chal- 
lenged, should ho refyse ? Would it not be 
best to accept the terms offered ? 

The day of fighting -priests was over, cer- 
tainly, and violence does not form part of the 
modern Christian’s creed. But, then, every- 
thing depends on circumstances. What is an 
argument with one person is wasted breath 
with another. Where .one method fails, 
another must* be employed. Evidently at' 
Birri Birri camp there was only one argu- 
ment of any weight — that of physical supe- 
riority. To this Eustace told himself he 
would have to resort. 

With considerable satisfaction and thank- 
fulness, he called to mind the time when he 
represented his school in the Public Schools 
Boxing Competition. After several stubborn 
fights, he had carried off the cup. Nor at the 
’Varsity had his talent been wasted, for even 
if he had not personally upheld the honour of 
his college in a “town and gown,’’ his name 
was still remembered at Oxford as that of a 


was a young man fresh from the University, 
inexperienced in discipline. On the other 
a large class of unruly boys, whose ofte 
desire was to see how much “ chaff” the new 
hand could tolerate. They had tiot long 
to wait. Before the week was out the bulkiest 
member had atoned for his misbehaviour with 
a very severe thrashing, heartily jdministered. 
The positions were then reversed ; the boys 
were the ruled and the master quickly estab- 
lished himself as a successful ruler. After 
all, were not these miners tmly big, overgrown 
boys ; careless, happy-go-lucky, rough in 
speech, ready to be led t a way by anyone who 
would lead? Very likely beneath that thick 
outer crust there was some latent respect for 
a religion that they affected to despise. If 
he followed the example of his old master 
and took the bull by the horns, would not the 
end justify the means ? 

Aft»r long meditation Eustace determined 
that his duty was plain enough' He would 
approach Josh Waters again on the subject 
of his daughter, and, if necessary, take up the 
challenge. He trusted to his superior science 
to carry him through ; and in the meantime 
would neglect no measure necessary for 
getting himself into the best possible con- 
ditio. 1. 


nasty person to “take on,” and the winner 
of the 'South Country Middle-weights. In 
whaj good stead might that hard apprentice- 
ship of blows stand him in his hour of need ! 

There was no lack of pluck about Eustace 
Hewitt. If it had been his plain duty 
to “ take on ” the whole camp at once . 
he would not have shrunk from it. 

He was ready enough to t&ckle the 
big miner in the cause of his religion, 
but*doubted whether by so doing he 
might not lower its prestige. What 
effect would his messages of peace < 
and good-will have upon men who had A 

seen him brawling with one of their jfl 
number? Supposing, too, he got a 
bad “ smashing, ”*would not the goal 
be farther off than pver then? The 
only thing to justify him was success. ■ I 
On the other hand, It could be argued • ' • 1 
that success in the future could under | 
any circumstances scarcely be less d 
than in the past. \ 

Then, too, a scene of his school- 
days rose before his eye! It was when 
he was in the Upper Fifth that the 
' form master was in a positron very 
similar to his own. On the one side 
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GETTING HIMSELF INTO THE BEST POSSIBLE CONDITION. 
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r For a month or so the miners noticed that 
tfeeir “ sky-pilot ” was much less among them 
than usual, lie was often to be seen re- 
turning from the hills, where, to judge by his 
appearance, he had been engaged in severe 
exercise. The Chinese servant up at the 
parsonage talked a great deal about “ punchee, 
punchee,” and went through strange con- 
tortions, which were meant to represent an 
attitude of defence. Eustace was in training, 
and rubbing up some of the old tricks that 
had proved so useful in bygone days. His 
muscles hardened beneath the severe tasks 
imposed on them. At the end of four weeks 
he judged himself ready for the encounter. 

One morning, at the hour when the miners 
knocked off for a spell, Eustace changed his 
braces for a belt, and set off in the direction 
of Josh Waters’ dwelling. He was not at 
home, but his wife, a poor, crushed-looking 
creature, said that he was sure to be fSuml at 
the “ Miner’s Joy.” 

“Humph!” thought Eustace, “a very 
awkward place to tackle him in, but the men 
are sure to give fair play. At any rate, a 
victory in their midst would be all the more 
telling ;*and if I get whipped it doesn't much 
matter where.” 

With a beating heart he stepped into the 
store. 

There, sure enough, was Josh, talking loud 
and angrily. “ Look here, ’Possum Jim, 
there’s no man in this camp who’s going to 
argify with me. If you start crowing on your 
own account, I’ll fire yer durned carcass out 
of this* spot pretty lively. I'm skipper in 
these parts j ain’t that so, pards ? ” 

“ I)urn my old buckskins if .yer ain’t right, 
mate,” said one miner, and many others 
growled* assent. Evidently at the present 
moment Josh was in a majority, whatever 
was going forward. Eustace felt that things 
were likely to be awkward, but he walkul 
boldly up to Josh. 

“ Mr. Waters,” said he (Eustace was always 
careful to “ Mister ” the men until he knew 
them well), “ I’ve come to ask you to bring 
Mary to church next Sunday. It’s a month 
now since I last asked you, and I hope that 
this time you will take my request in better 
part and do your duty by the child.” 

Waters fairly gasped with surprise, and 
some of the onlookers whistled. When he 
had recovered himself sufficiently, he grasped 
Eustace’s shoulder as in a vice, and said 

“ Look you here, Mr. Parson, after what I 
cold yer last time you cornered -me about the 
kid, you may reckon yourself durned lucky 
that I haven’t slung you out neck and crop 


without so much as a word. Blessed if l 
wouldn’f a-done it but that I thought you a, 
good plucked ’un to tackle me in here. What 
do you say, mates?” continued he, with rising 
anger. “ What’s to be done with a bloke that 
will come palavering about things as are*no 
concern of # his ? We’re all farnation sick of 
his poking his nose in where it ain’t wanted*. 
There’s not a durned place where we’re safe 
from his preachments* That’s, not the card 
for Birri Birri.” 

Some of his followers echoed his words. 
“Fire him out; give him tokeyp wipe the 
floor with him,” they shouted. Others, who 
ha(J a sneaking affection for their pastor, and 
also a dread of the bully, held their peace. 

( Only one, John Mather, an ex-captain of 
Hussars, broken for misconduct, stood out 
and championed Eustace. 

“ Now then, mates,” said he, “Josh has had 
his say, and I’m going to have mine. Parson 
Hewitt is only doing what he considers his 
duty, and who can blame him for that? If 
you don’t find gold all at once, you keep 
on digging till you do. He keeps on digging 
at us till he finds what he wants. That’s 
reasonable enough, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, pard,” answered one, “there’s the 
right kind o’ hang about your argifying.” 

Mather's short but pithy speech was evi- 
dently turning popular opinion about a bit. 
Josh Waters, white with passion at seeing this 
opposition to his hitherto unquestioned 
authority, lifted up his hand with the inten- 
tion of finishing the matter off then and there. 
But the blow never fell, for Eustace, without 
flinching an inch, looked him steadily in the 
face. • 

“ Josh Waters,” he said — this was no time 
for titles --“you said a month ago that on 
one condition I might baptize your daughter. 
It was that I should give you a drubbing 
first. God helping me. I’m going to do it 
now.” 

A roar of incredulous laughter greeted his 
speech. The whole thing# was so ridiculous! 
A parson who looked a yiere lad promising 
to thrash a man six inches taller and four 
stone heavier than himself— one, too, whose, 
strength was a proverb in a camp of strong 
mt!n. Such a ‘challenge had never been 
heard of in those parts. The absurdity of 
the position caused the listeners to whistle, 
shout, and shriek. 

“ Waal, I’m blowed ! ” spluttered one 
miner. “ Talk about a sparrer squaring up to 
a hawk ! Strike me lucky if I ever saw so 
funny a go as this.” 

“Lor! Don’t he crow loud?” exclaimed 
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blows showered at random in the direction 
of an ever-dodging enemy, combined with 
1 the work done during the morning, caused 
him to draw his breath in great gulps. 

Not ttuft Eustace escaped damage alto- 
gether. A tremendous contusion on the 
forehead and a bleeding ear testified to the 
force of the sledge-hammer blows which the 
bully was delivering. More than once he 
felt as if the brute strength and weight of his 
opponent would sweep away all his scientific 
manoeuvres. To let Josh get his desired 
grip meant destruction, for in the arms of the 
gigantic and now furious miner he would be 
a. mere plaything. His only chance lay in 
eluding his savage blows, and endeavouring 
to wear his opponent down by superior stay- 
ing powers. Then he could go in and hit 
out freely with the remainder of his strength. 

“Well hit, parson.” “Now then, Josh, 
finish him 6ff.” “ Slip into him, man. Waal, 

you air a regular crawler, Cap’ll, to fool 


down their picks and spades in the claims 
and ran. In a few minutes the space outside 
the store was crowded with would-be spectators 
of the unusual sight within. Those inside 
soon experienced the greatest difficulty in 
giving the combatants lighting room. Bets 
began to be freely exchanged. “ Two to one f 
on the little ’un,” was the cry. Then Eustace 
tired a bit, and the betting was in favoui of 
his opponent. “ Now then*, mates,” roared 
the store-keeper, “six to one on the Cap’n. 
No ! I’m durned if it’s more’n three to one,” 
as a left-hander from the clergyman caused 
the bully to gasp out a deep oath. 

Then prices ruled even for a bit. In 
about ten minutes both Waters’s eyes were 
black and swollen ; his nose, too, emitted a 
red stream which liberally sprinkled the 
boards of the store. Eustace, on his part, 
would have given worlds for a moment in 
which to place his hand to his car — now 
swollen into a blue-black mass and causing 



“ ‘ THANK GOH ! HKS COMING KoCNl*,’ SAII> Tllli liX-CAl'TAIN*." 


around all this time : knock him off his pins,” 
resounded on all sides. 

The news that a fight was in .progress 
between the arch-bully of the edmp and the 
parson spread like wild -fire. Men flung 


acute agony. More than once the great, iron- 
soled boot of the miner crushed life scarcely 
protected foot, and nearly wrung from him a 
cry of anguish.* His arms were mere strings 
of huge bruises where they had intercepted 
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the blows aimed by the horny hand of the 
bully at the more delicate parts of his body. 
Most of the' skin was gone from his knuckles ; 
altogether he presented a sorry appearance. 

The excitement grew fierce. At the sight 
of blood the fighting spirit of the miners 
began to rise. The backers of the two com- 
batants exchanged challenges freejy ; and one 
fight seemed ready at any moment to resolve 
itself into fialf a score. Fortunately for the 
peace of th^ coiiftnuuity, the combat which 
they were witnessing soon came to a conclu- 
sion. 

Eustace saw that the tinie had now arrived 
for a decisive effort. His opponent was in a 
bad way, with very little more fight left in 
him. The breath whistled through his teeth 
as he sucked it in, and the struggle was 
evidently now lout the matter of a minute or 
so. Waiting until the miner had lifted his 
arm for a crushing blow, Eustace ducked 
aside and replied with a sharp upper-cut on 
the jaw. Then, while the miner was recover- 
ing his balance, .he put his whole strength 
into a tremendous slog at that part of the 
body which is called the ‘‘wind,” guarded 
hitherto by the miner. 

'The effect was instantaneous. The miner 
fell like a log. This was Eustace’s last effort. 
A bloody mist passed before his eyes, and 
then all was darkness. When he recovered 
consciousness he found Mather forcing some 
brandy between Ins teeth. 

“Thank Hod! lie’s coming round,” said 
the ^‘X captain, and a sigh of relief passed 
through the ring of bystanders. After the 
game fight which their parson had made, 
those rough fellows would have given half 
their earnings to prevent any ill consequences 
resulting. 

“I’ll tell you what it is, mates,” said an 
unshaven and muddy-booted Yankee. “1 
reckon he’s a reg’lar nut-and -outer, is our 
parson. If he asked me to pass him all the 
dust that pans out in my claim for the next 
fortnighj, I’d do it without a kick.” 

“ Ef I hadn't s^en Josh whipped with Aiy 
own peepers, I’d never have swallered it,” 
quoth another. “ That last blow' was a reg’lar 
downer, and it’ll be f*>me time before Josh'll 
be trapesing round agin.” 

“ Yes ; that w r or parson V fight,” chimed in 
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a third. “He had the last word that’s clear 
enough.” • 

About the truth of this last remark th#re 
could be no doubt whatever. When the 
miner fell in a lump the stream proceeding 
from his nose was supplemented by a deeper 
and fuller flood from his mouth. 'The unusual 
strain of the last ten minutes had resulted in 
the bursting of a blood-vessel, which put him 
most effectually “hors de combat.” 

On learning this Eustace was much per- 
turbed. The feeling of triumph at his success 
soon turned into anxiety. What if his victory 
should have been purchased at too great a 
price after all ? But it«soon went round that 
Josh was out of all danger, and doing welk- 
in fact, before Eustace was fairly recovered 
from his bruises the miner was at work in 
his claim. 

Congratulatory remarks followed the clergy- 
man as he went about his duties ■ but the 
most gratifying words of all came from Josh 
Waters himself. As lu* was passing the store 
~ -the scene of the conflict -one morning, a 
heavy hand was laid on his shoulder. He 
turned round, and found that tfie hand 
belonged to his vanquished foe. 

“ Mister,” said the miner, with feeling, 
“give me yer list, and make me a prouder 
man than I’ve ever been in my life. I 
thought I held the trump cards in that little 
bout, but you won the tricks by sheer dogged 
pluck. If ever yer want a friend as’ll stand 
by you till the last farthing, there’s one in 
Josh Waters. - ” A firm grip and they parted. 

'file cause of the Church in Birri Birri 
was won. People flocked to hear what tWk 
man had to say who could spclik so kindly 
with his tongue and smite so grimly with 
his arm and brought their babies with them. 

• 

Even now a favourite story ‘over the camp 
lire is that of the fight between the parson 
and his giant antagonist. That the former is 
now held in universal respect is evident from 
the rapidity with which a brawl ceases or an 
indecent word dies on the lips of the speaker 
when the worcfgoes round, “Parson’s coming.” 
Eurthcrmoie, in the little mission church 
stands a new 7 font with brass* letters' bearing 
the simple inscription, “ From the miners of 
Birri Birri.” 


Vol. xv. -70. 



Glimpses of Nature. 

XI.— A VERY INTELLIGENT PLANT. 
By Grant Allkn. 


KO,W,E who have never had 
occasion to observe plants 
closely .often fall into the error 
of regarding them as practi- 
cally dead- dead, that is to 
say, in the sense of never doing 
or contriving anything active. They know, 
of course, that herbs and trees grow’ and 
increase ; that they flower and fruit : that 
they put forth green leaves in spring arid lose 
them again in autumn, but they picture all 
this as taking place without the knowledge 
or co-operation of the plant itself - - they 
think of* it as done for the tree or shrub 
rather than by it. Those, however, who 
have kejtt a close watch upon living green 
things in their native condition have 
generally learned by slow degrees to take 
quite a different view of plant morals and 
plant economy. They begin to find out 
in the course of their observations that the 
life of a herb is pretty much as the life of an 
animal in almost everything save one small 
particular. The plant, as a rule, is rooted to 
a\*ngle ; the animal, as a rule, is free 
and ocomotlvc. 

Vet even this difference itself is not quite 
absolute : for there are on the one hand 
locomotiYe plants, such as that quaint micro- 
scopic vegetable tumbler, the floating green 
volvox, which whirls about quickly through 
the water like a living wheel, by means of its 
rapid vibratory hairs ; and there are, on the 
other hand, fixed animals, such as the oyster 
and the sea-anemone, which are far more 
rigidly attached to one spot *for life than, 
say, the common field-orchid or the yellow 
crocus. ‘ For ffcld-orchids and crocuses do 
travel very slightly from place to place each 
season, by putting out fresh bulbs or tubers at 
the sides of the old ones, and springing up 
next year in a spot a few' inches away from 
their last year’s foothold ; whereas the oyster 
and the sea-anemone settle down early in life 
on a particular rock, and never stir one step 
from it during their whole existence. Thus 
the distinction which seems to most people 


most fundamental as marking off plants from 
animals - the distinction of movement- turns 
out on examination to be purely fallacious. 
There are sedentary animals and moving 
plants; there are herbs that catch and eat 
insects, and there are insects that live a life 
more uneventful and more stagnant than 
that of any herb in a summer meadow. 

Again, everybody who has studied plants 
in a broad spirit is well aware that each act 
of the plants is just as truly purposive, as 
full of practical import, as any act of an 
animal’s. If a child sees a cat lying in wait 
at a mouse’s hole, it asks you why she does 
so ; it is told, in reply, and truly told, 
“ Because she wants to catch her prey for 
dinner.” But even imaginative children 
seldom or never ask of a rose or a narcissus, 
“ Why does it produce this notch on its 
petals? Why does it make this curious 
crown inside the cup of its flower ? ” Those 
things are thought of as purely ornamental : 
as parts of the plant, not as organs macV.; by 
it. Yet the rose and the narcissus have just 
as much a reason of their own for everything 
they do and everything they make as the cat 
or the bird ; they are just as much governed 
by ancestral wisdom, though the wisdom 
may in one case be conscious, in the other 
hereditary. • 

The rose, for example, produces prickles 
for its own defence, and scented blossoms to 
attract the fertilizing insects for its own 
propagation. It does everything in, life for 
sotne good and’ sufficient reason of its own, 
and takes as little heed of other people’s 
convenience as the tiger or the snake does. 
“ Each species for itself,” is the rule of 
nature ; no species ever undertakes anything 
for 'the sake of &ny other, except in the ex- 
pectation of a corresponding advantage. If 
the wild thyme lays by in its throat abundant 
honey for the bumble-bee, that is because it 
counts upon the bumble-bee to carry its 
pollen from blossonV'to blossom ; if ‘the holly 
puts forth bright red berries for the robin 
to eat, that is not because it cares for the 
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robin’s distress, but because it looks upon the 
bird as a paid disperser of its stony seeds, 
and gives him in return a pittance of pulp 
for his pains, as stingy payment* for the 
service rendered. The holly and the thyme 
are confirmed sweaters. Indeed, you will 
fipd that no plant ever wastes one drop more 
of nectar on it* flowers, or one atom more of 
sweet pulp, on its fruit, than fs absolutely 
necessary *to secure its own purely selfish 
object. It offers»the bird or the insect the 
minimum wage for which bird br insect will 
consent to do the work it contracts for ; and 
it never wastes one farthing’s worth of useful 
material on tips or generosities. The rose, 
for all that poets have said of it, is 
strictly utilitarian. “ You help me 'and 
I will help you,” it says Jo the butterfly ; and 
it keeps the sternest pos- 
sible debtor-and-creditor 
account with all its bene- 
factors. 

As a familiar example 
of this purposive character 
in all plant life, I am 
going, in the present 
article, to take one of our 
most utilitarian English 
shrubs -- the common 
gorse — and try to show 
you why it behaves as it 
does in the conduct of 
its affairs ; who help it in 
life and' who hinder it, 

winy: friends it strives to 
buy or conciliate, what 
enemies it repels by what 
violent acts of armed 

hostility. 25T. 

Everybody knows 
gorse ; and everybody * 

a1$o knows that it is almost pever out of 
flower. This last peculiarity, however, is due 
to a cause that not everybody has noticed. 
We have in England two distinct kinds 

of gorse at least— the larger and the smaller. 
It is thb larger sort thaj on‘e observes most 
when it is not in blossom, though it is the 
smaller kind who$e golden bloom contrasts 
so beautifully in autumn with the rich purple 
of the upland heather. Now, the larger 
gorse begins to flower.* in October, or 
November ; it goes on opening its buds 
spasmodically in every fine spell throughout 
the winter, reaching its fullest glory of 
blossom in April and May ; while the 
smaller kind begins to flower in summer, as 
soon as its larger cousin has fixed its atten- 
tion on setting seed ; and it gbes on yellow- 


ing our heaths with its wealth of gold till 
October or November, when the bigger 
sort once more replaces it and takes up 
the running. In this way there is no bright 
day throughout the year - that is to say, no 
day fit for insects to gather honey— on which 
one kind of gorse or the other does not seek, 
to cater for the friendly allies which help it* 
to set its precious seeds, as w^ shall see in 
the sequel. Il is the larger and better-known 
gorse with which I shall deal chiefly here, 
though I may occasionally refer by way of 
illustration or contrast th its smaller neigh- 
bour. 

If we begin at the .beginning in the life- 
history of the gorse, it may surprise you to 
find that each plant sets out on its way 
through life, not as a prickly gorse-bush, 
but as a sort of quiet and 
unarmed little flat trefoil. 
No. r shows you the 
young fur/e -difish in its 
earliest infantine stage, 
when it is still essentially 
a two - leaved seedling. 
'This seedling gitnvs from 
a small bean scattered by 
the parent plant in a very 
curious way, which I will 
explain later. Thousands 
of the beans lie on the 
ground on every common, 
and only a few germinate, 
under favourable circum- 
stances, into two-leaved 
seedlings, like those repre- 
sented in tl w fctt- ithu^Kl- 
tions. Tl\e leaves of 
the first pair spread out 
flat on the surface of 
the unoccupied soil and 
drink in the sunlight. They. also*drink in, 
what is equally important to them, the carbonic 
acid of the air, and manufacture from it the 
living material of* fresh leaves by the aid of 
the sunlight. For the first few days of its 
life, the young gorse plant lives mainly on the 
food laid up for it in the bean by the parent 
bush ; but as soon -as this is exhausted, and it 
has accumulated a little sto(?k of its own by 
its private exertions, it begins to manufacture 
new leaves and branches that it «may rise 
above the tangled mass of competitors by 
which its birthplace is .surrounded. 

No. 2 shows us this second stage in the 
young shrub’s development. At first sight 
you would hardly suppose it was a gorse at all ; 
you might take it for the young of some 
such allied species as a broom or a genista. 
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2.— THE GOR.SK PLANT AT ONE WEEK OLD. 


You will ‘observe that at this point ( in its 
history the young gorse has trefoil leaves, 
not very unlike those of some kinds of clover. 
Why is this? Well, we have many good 
reasons fbr supposing that the ancestors of 
gorse were originally soft-leaved and unarmed 
shrubs, like the ornamental genistas which 
we grow in pots for drawing-room decoration ; 
but as they were much exposed on open moors 
and commons, where they 
were liable to be grazed 
down and browsed upon 
by rabbits, sheep, and 
other herbivorous animals, 
the, tenderer and more 
1 V ** hr: uk- a pi o n g t h em 
stood little chance of sur- 
viving. Indeed, so hard 
is it for plants to grow in 
such situations, that one 
not uncommonly finds tiny 
trees of Scotch fir, close 
cropped to the ground, yet 
with many years’ growth 
exhibited by the annual 
rings of wood in their 
underground root - stock. 

These poor persistent little 
trees have bee'n nibbled 
down, year after year, as 
soon as they appeared, by 
rabbits or donkeys ; yet 
year after year they have 
gone on sprouting afresh, 
as well as they could, and 
laying by an annual ring 
of woody tissue in their 
buried root-stock. 


To some such attacks the ancestral gorses 
must always have been exposed on the open 
moors and hillsides of primitive Europe, at 
first, no lloubt, from deer and wild oxen and 
beavers, but later on from the sheep and cows 
and goats and donkeys which followed in the 
wake of aggressive civilization. Under those 
circumstances, most of the ‘soft-leaved and 
unprotected plants get eaten down and killed 
off ; but any shrubs which showeel a nascent 
tendency to develop stout*. spines or prickles 
on their branches must have be'en favoured 
by nature in the struggle for existence. The 
consequence was fhat in the end our upland 
slopes and open spaces all over Western 
Europe came to be occupied by nothing but 
strongly -armed plants — brambles, thistles, 
blackthorns, may- bushes, nettles, butcher’s- 
brooin, and the various kinds of furze, all of 
which can hold their own with ease against 
the attacks of quadrupeds. Indeed, we have 
one not uncommon English herb, the little 
purple-flowered rest-harrow, which very well 
illustrates this curious connection between 
the production of thorns and the habit of 
growing in much -browsed -over spots ; for 
when it settles in inclosed and protected 
fields, it produces smooth and unarmed 
creeping branches, but when it happens to 
find its lot cast in places where donkeys and 
rabbits abound, it defends 
itself against the dreaded 
enemy by covering its 
shoots with stout woody 
prickles. 

Still, to the end of its 
days, the developed gorse 
plant never entirely forgets 
that it is the remote de- 
scendant of trefoil-bearing 
ancestors : for not only 
does every young gorse 
begin life with trefoil foli- 
age, but if frost happens to 
check the growth of the 
budding branches in the 
full-grown bush, or if fire 
singes them, the shrub at 
once puts forth a short 
sprout of trefoil leaves at 
the injured point, as 
•though reverting in its 
trouble to its infantile 
nature. 

In No. 3 we see the 
third stage in {he upward 
evolution of the baby gorse. 
Here, the seedling begins 
to outgrow its childish 



3 .’— THE PLANT OUTGROWING ITS TREFOIL • 
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4.— THE YOUNG SHRUB BEGINS TO ARM ITSKI.K. 

trefoil stage, and to prepare itself for the 
repellent prickliness of its armed manhood. 
You^vill observe in this ease that the outer 
and lower leaves have still three leaflets 
apiece, but that the upper and inner ones - • 
that is to say, the youngest and latest pro- 
duced-- have the form of single long blades, 
like those of the broom-bush. As yet, these 
.solitary leaves are also unai'med : they do 
noJt end in sharp points like the later 
foliage, and they cannot pierce or wound 
the tender noses of sheep or rabbits. But 
if the gorse were to continue long in 
this unarmed condition, it would stand 
a poor chance in life oi\ the open hillside# ; 
so it soon proceeds to the stage exhibited 
in No. 4. This •illustration shows you a 
plant about a fortnight or three weeks old, 

* with trefoil leaves below, passing gradually 
into silky and hairy* single,* blades, whicfy in 
turn grow sharper and thinner as they push 
upward towards the unoccupied space above 
their native thicket. Interspersed among 
these sharp little leaves you will also note a 
few grooved branches, each ending in a stout 
prickly point ; these prickles are the chief 
’defence of the bush against* its watchful 
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enemies. But the leaves and the branches 
are often so much alike that only a skilled 
botanist can distinguish the one from the 
other. Both are sharp and intended fbr 
defence ; and as the branches of gorse are 
green like the leaves, both perform the same 
feeding function. 

In No. 5 I have chosen for illustration 
and comparison a full-grown shoot of the 
common scented yellow genista, so often 
grown in pots as a table decoration. This 
pretty shrub begins in life so much like a 
gorse-bush, that if I wert> to show you very 
youthful seedlings of both, ybu could hardly 
discriminate them. That is to say, in all 
probability, both are 1 * descendants of a 
common ancestor which had trefoil leaves 
and bright* yellow peaflowers. But the 
scented genistas happened to find their lot 
cast in inaccessible places, on cliffs or crags, 
where defence against browsing animals 
was practically unnecessary ; while our 
ruder northern gorse had its "lines laid 
on rough upland moors, where every pass- 
ing beast could take a casual bite at it. 
The gorse was, therefore, driven perforce 
into producing thorny branches which would 
repel its foes, while the genista retained the 
old soft silky shoots and broad trefoil foliage. 
Broom, which is a close relation of both 
these plants, with much the same yellow 
peatlowers and hairy pods, occupies to some 
extent an intermediate position between the 
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two types. The young 
shoots have leaves of three 
leaflets, as shown in No. 6 ; 
but the older branches are 
covered with leaves of a 
single leaflet apiece, like 
.the second form produced 
by the gorse plant. The 
trefoil leaves of the broom 
also closely resemble those 
of the laburnum, which is 
another and more tree like 
descendant of the same 
ancient ancestor, with 
similar yellow blossoms, 
and pods and beans of 
much the same character. 

It is interesting to observe 
in a family of this sort how 
the young seedlings are in 
every case almost identical, 
and how,' as they approach 
maturity, they begin to 
assume the adult differ- 
, ences which mark off each 
later developed kind from 
the primitive and central form of its ancestors. 

But is* gorse really exposed to the attacks 
of animals? Would any herbivore care to 
eat such hard food? If you doubt it, you 
have never lived near a gorse-clad common. 
From the moment the seedling shows itself 
above the ground, it is ceaselessly nibbled at 
by rabbits and other rodents ; and even after 
it has acquired its prickly armour, it makes 
excellent fodder, if only the sharp tops can be 
tan&fcfed- harmless to the sensitive noses of 
cati'e or donkeys. Gipsies know this fact 
well ; and you may often see them on our 
Surrey hills cutting the succulent young 
branches and chopping them up fine in a 
woqden (rough till the prickles are destroyed. 
Their horses then eat the good green food 
most greedily. 

The gorse knows the same thing, too; and it 
takes particular care to preserve its leaves and 
flowers against the aggressive quadrupeds. 
When November comes it begins to blossom. 
No 7 shows you how cleverly and cautiously 
it makes its preparations for this important 
function. The flower-buds, I need hardly 
say, are* particularly rich and juicy, and, 
therefore, particularly liable to the assaults of 
the enemy. Heaice, you will observe, they 
are doubly protected. To guard against 
large animals, each little knot of buds is care- 
fully placed, for safety, in the angle formed 
by the main stem with one of its. short, stout 
branches. Stem and branch alike end in a 


forbidding prickle, and the 
buds are so set in the axil 
that it is simply impossible 
for any browsing creature 
to get at them without 
encountering both these 
serious weapons. Indeed, 
no illustration can fully 
bring out the beautiful 
variety and complexity of 

arrangement by which e*ch 

separate group«.of buds is 
completely defended ; in 
order to understand it fully, 
I advise you, after reading 
this essay, to go out to 
the nearest common, and 
examine a flowering gorse- 
bush for yourself, when you 
will see how wonderfully 
and how intelligently the 
plant provides for the equal 
security of all its blossoms. 
I do not wish to be 
personal, but if for 
one moment you can 
imagine yourself a donkey, and try to help 
yourself with your teeth to some of the juicy 
buds, you will find that it is practically im- 
possible to do so without receiving a whole 
array of serried lance-thrusts from several 
separate prickles. 

But large animals are not the only foes 
against which the gorse has to defend its 
blossoms. It is almost equally exposed to 
the unfriendly attentions of flying insects, 
which desire to lay their eggs near its rich 
store of pollen and its soft yellow petals. 
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To ward off these winged assailants, mere 
prickles are insufficient. The insect can 
wriggle in sideways, and so deposit its egg, 
which would develop in time into a hungry 

t grub ; the grub would proceed to eat up 
the flower, and thus defeat the object which 
the* plant has in view in producing its 
blossoms. No.'* 8 shows you how the gorse 
meets # this second difficulty. It covers up 
the buds &ith its stout calyx, which, for 
greater security, is«redqced to a pair of sepals 
only, though*in allied types there are five, and 
traces of the five still exist in the lobed top 
of the existing calyx. Thi^ outer coverlet, or 
great-coat, is thickly sprinkled with a sort of 
fur, composed of dark brown hairs, which 
baffle the insects, and prevent them from 
laying their egi's upon the surface. Indeed, 
nothing keeps off insects 
so well as hairs; they 
form to these little 
creeping creatures an 
impenetrable thicket, 
like tropical jungle to 
an invading British 
army. Ants, you will 
remember, cannot creep 
up stems which are 
thickly set with hairs ; 

• and in warm climates 
people take advantage 
of this peculiarity by 
wrapping. fur round the 
legs of meat-safes, so 
as t*> keep off those 
indefatigable pests 
of the equatorial house- 
keeper. 

Nor is this the only 
use of the short brown 

• hairs. I spoke of the calyx afiove as a great- 
coat, for warmth is really one >of its chief 
objects. It keeps off the cold as well as the 
insects. You must remember that the greater 
gorse is a winter-flowering plant : it lays itself 
out to attract the few stray bees which flit 
out in search of fpod on» sunny mornings in 
December and January. A bush with this 
habit needs protection for its buds from 
the cold : just as yoji see the crocus does, 

4 when it wraps up its flowers in a papery 
spathe, and as the* willoflr does when* it 
incloses its catkins in soft silky cover- 
ings. The hairy coat qf the gorse-bud 
has just the same function : it is there for 
warmth as well as for protection against egg- 
laying insects. That, I think, is the reason 
why the hairs are coloured brown ; because 
’brown is a good absorber of heat ; the fur 


collects and retains whatever warmth it can 
get from the winter sun in his friendlter 
moments. 

You will further observe in the illustrations, 
and still better on the living gorse-bush, that 
all the buds are not at the same*stage of 
development together. The plant does that 
intentionally. It is a slow and gradual 
flowerer. The reason is plain. » Our winter 
and spring are proverbially uncertain. The 
bush does not want to put all its eggs into one 
basket. Sometimes, in doubtful weather, a few 
of the buds develop up to^tl\e stage shown in 
No. 8, and are just ready to open. Then comes 
a frost, a killing frost, and nips them in the 
bud, more literally than we often mean when 
we use that familiar metaphor. In such 
cases, you *will sometimes find the more 
advanced flowers are 
killed off and never 
develop further. But 
look behind* them, in 
No. 8, and you will see 
that the bush holds in 
reserve a number of 
younger buds, * against 
this very contingency. 
They are wrapped up 
tight in their warm 
brown overcoats, and 
they keep one another 
warm as they nestle 
against the stem ; so 
that, however sharp the 
frost, they seldom suffer, 
in England at any raftfe. 
Beyond tWc ■RllfTikif 
where the Vinters are 
severer, both buds 
and foliage would be 
nipped by the east wind ; and so the smaller 
gorse is confined to the portion of Europe 
west of the Rhineland, while even the 
greater kind cannot live in Russia. To east- 
ward its place is taken by hardier shrubs, 
which have still more special methods of 
protection against the severe weather. In 
Western Europe, on the other hand, the buds 
are so arranged that in spite of frost we get 
a constant succession of gorse- blossorhs from 
November to May or June, when the running 
is taken up by th.e smaller summer ^species. 
Thus the bees are never deprived of gorse- 
blossom, and kissing, as- the old saw says, is 
never out of fashion. 

I have said above that gorse protects 
itself against flying insects. But not indis- 
criminately. It is a respecter of persons. 
While it wishes to keep off the egg-laying 
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and flower-gnawing types, it wishes to attract 
and allure the honey-suckers and fertilizers. 
Fo* this object alone it produces its bright 
yellow petals and its delicious nutty perfume, 
which hangs so sweetly on the air in warm 
April weather. And 1 know few things in 
•plant life more instructive and interesting to 
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g .-~ THE FLOWER, HALF OPKNKH. 

* 

observe than the way of a bee with this 
common English flower. ( So out and watch, it, 
and verify my statements. When the blossom 
first opens, it looks somewhat as in No. 9, only 
that the keel, as we call the lower part of the 
flower, is not half open, as there, but firmly 
locked together above the stamens on its 
upper edges. This keel, as you may note in 
No. 10, consists of two petals slightly joined 
•/together at the margin. On either side of it 
(^^Mvrr-Tither petals, which we call the 
wim and wl/ich are fitted with a funny little 
protuberance at their base so arranged that 
it locks the whole lower part of the blossom 
together. This mechanism cannot be seen 
in the illustrations, nor indeed can it be 
properly understood except in action ; but 
gorse is so universal a plant in Britain, 
that most of my readers can observe 
it and examine it for themselves at 
leisure. The upper petal of all, known as 
the standard, has no special duly to perform 
save that of advertisement. It attracts the 
insects, And shdws them in which direction 
to approach the flower. 

Now comes the strangest part of the whole 
process of flowering. When the bee settles 
on the blossom, she alights on the keel and 
wings, to which she clings by her fore-legs, 
and so weighs down the entire lower portion 
of the mechanism with her weight. As she 
does so, the clasps or knobs pn-’the wings 
come undone, and the whole flower springs 


open elastically, as you see it in No. to, ex- 
posing the stamens and the young pod which 
form its central organs. At the same moment, 
the pollen, which is specially arranged for this 
contingency, bursts forth in a little explosive 
cloud, covering the body and legs of the 
visiting insect. She takes no notice of this 
queer manceuvre on the part of the plant, 
being quite familiar with it, but goes on , help- 
ing herself to the store of honey/’ As soon 
as she has rifled it aW, she fligs away, and 
visits a second flower of the samb kind. In 
the act of doing so, she rubs off on its 
sensitive surface the pollen with which the 
last blossom dusted her, each part being so 
contrived that what she takes from one flower 
she hands on to another. You can see the 
little tufted stigma standing up in the centre 
of No. 10, and can understand how it must 
catch on its tip the fertilizing yellow grains 
which the bee collected in a previous 
explosion. 

Hut now notice a curious thing that next 
happens. When once the flower is “ sprung,” 
as we call it -that is to say, thus elastically 
opened — the keel and wings never go back 
again into their original position. They 
remain permanently open. You will thus 



TO.— THE FLOWER, SPRUNG, Aft D DISCHARGING POLLEN- 
SHOWERS. 

comprehend that there is a great difference 
between the virgin flower, in which the keel 
and wings are locked over the stamens, and 
the “sprung” one, in which the keel and 
wings have descended from their fast position 
so that the entire centre of the blossom 
is exposed to* view. Moreover, after the 
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flower is once fertilized, it produces no 
more bribes for the bee; it has got all 
it wants out of her, and it is certainly 
not going to find her in food and pay her 
wages for nothing. The consequence is, 
that a “ sprung ” flower becomes, as it were, an 
advertisement t p the bee of “ Nothing to eat 
here.” If you watch a bee paying her visits 
to a gorse-bush, you will find that she passes 
by the “sprung” powers without the slightest 
notice — seevfts, in fa£t, oblivious of their 
existence ; but she fastens at once on each 
virgin flower, and promptly - - though, of 
course, unconsciously — fertilizes it. Such a de- 
vice for showing the visiting insects automati- 
cally which flowers are fertilized and which 
are not is, naturally, a great saving of time; and 
plants which develop such devices gain sucl> 
an advantage thereby as neither they nor the 
bees are slow to appreciate. In some cases, 
indeed, as soon as the blossom has begun 
to set its seeds, it changes 
colour as a sign to the 
bees and butterflies that 
it is no longer open to 
receive their visits ; in 
others, the petals fall the 
moment fertilization is 
effected, and so the flower 
ceases to be at all con- 
spicuous. 

In the gorse-bush, how- 
ever, thl‘ petals do not 
fall at all. They remain 
to inclose the young pod 
as it swells and develops. 

The reason for this 
divergence from the usual 
habit of* plants is, I think, because the 
gorse-bush flowers and ripens its fruit in 
si^ch very cold weather, that the young 
and, tender pods need all the cover they 
can get at the moment when they begin 
to swell and to go through the important 
process of fructification. The calyx and the 
petals help to keep things • warm for, thqm, 
and so they persist till the pods are ready to 
open and discharge their beans. 

Each pod contains as a rule four beans, and 
these are fat and well stored with nutriment 
for the baby seedling. Tke young plant sub- 
sists for its first few days on the nourishment 
thus laid by for it ; for gorse is not one 
of those improvident plants which turn their 
young ones loose upon a cold and unsympa- 
thetic world without a penny in their pockets, 
so to speak, to fall back upon. Plants in 
this respect differ, like humambeings. Some 
send their offspring out, mere street Arabs of 
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the vegetable world, without any capital to 
live upon ; others provide them with a good 
stock or reserve of foodstuff, which suffices 
them till they are of an age to earn their own 
living. You can judge by the fatness and 
distention of the pod in No. 11 that 
the young beans of the gorse are fairly 
provided for in this respect. Indeed, so rich 
are they in food, that they* would suffer 
seriously from two sets of enemies, were they 
not protected against both exactly as the 
buds are. The stout prickles at the ends of 
the branches efficient ly/epel the assaults of 
browsing animals ; the close hairs on the pods 
(not seen in the skerch) just as efficiently 
repel the insects which would fain lay their 
eggs in the* beans, as one knows they do in 
the similar case of the edible peas in our 
garden. 

Nothing is more beautiful about the gorse, 
indeed, than the soft, close covering of fur in 
the young pods, which 
gives them almost the 
appearance of miniature 
ducklings. No igsect can 
penetrate it ; and if only 
the first few days pass by 
without serious mishap, 
the gorse may count upon 
maturing its seeds in peace 
and quietness. 

They ripen in the first 
basking warmth of July, 
or often earlier. As soon 
as they are ready for disJ 
persal, the fajst^ 
device for scutering tlifft 
and sowing tlrem in proper 
places for their due germination, which is 
quite in accordance with its other proceed- 
ings. Gorse, indeed, is a very explosive species. 
It knows the full value of the propulsive 
habit. The valves of the pods remain straight 
and rigid after the beans have ripened ; but 
the sides contract, only the ribs or thickened 
edges keeping them extended in their 
places. At la$t, on some very sunny morning, 
the baking heat dries them up to such a 
point that they can no longer hold together. 
They curl up suddenly and violently, as you 
see in No. 12, and expel the beans, shooting 
them out like ’ little bullets all over the 
common. If you happen to sun yourself on 
a gorse-clad moor on such a warm summer 
morning, you will hear, from time to time, 
little abrupt discharges as if a succession of 
toy pistols were being continually fired off in 
the thicket all round you. These noises are 
due to the bursting pods of gorse, which go 
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of{ one ofter another, and shed their seeds 
piecemeal over a considerable area. Should 
yoti look in early spring on the bare spots 
around a moor or common, you will find 
gorse seedlings by the thousand, all fighting 
it out among themselves, and all trying their 
best to occupy the 
uncovered spaces in 
the neighburfiood of 
their parents. 

And here the 
wonder of their life 
begins all over aghin.^ 

For while the gorse^ 
was old and woody, 
it grew like gorse, 
all stern and prickly. 

But as soon as the 
young seedlings start 
afresh in life, they 
seem to forget their 
parents : they revert 
once more to the old 
trefoil condition. All 
young plants and 
animals, at least in 
their embryonic stages, show this strange 
tendency to throw back at first to the 
ancestral form ; and it is fortunate for 
us that they do so, for it often enables 
us to perceive underlying relationships 
which in the adult form escape our notice. 
Npbody who looked at a furze-bush in its 
stiff and prickly old age would ever suspect it 
^tsfirst sight of a cousinship with clover. 

_yre consider the trefoil leaves of 
the seedling, fand the shape of the separate 
peahowers iir the adult form, we can see for 
ourselves that the two plants are far closer 
together than we might be tempted to 
imagine. * Indeed, between the little creep- 
ing yellow clovers and the aggressive furze or 


the tall and beautiful laburnum, we can find 
even now a regular series of connecting links 
which show clearly that all alike are slightly . 
divergent descendants of a single common 
ancestor. 

We may conclude, then, that gorse in 
every* particular days 
itself out in life to 
fight its down battle, 
an$J to meet ,the 
peculiarities of its 
special situation by 
its own exertions. 
Bom a trefoil-bear- 
ing plant, unarmed 
and undefended, it 
produces spines 
instead of leaves as 
soon as its growth 
exposes it to the 
attacks of enemies. 
It defends its buds 
alike from the attacks 
of cattle and the 
assaults of insects : it 
wraps them up from 
the cold in efficient overcoats. It cares for its 
young and lays up food in its beans on their 
account ; it scatters its seed upon unoccupied 
spots where they may stand the best chance 
of picking up a living. All these acts are 
analogous to those produced by intelligence 
in animals : and though the intelligence is 
here no doubt unconscious and inherited, 1 
think we are justified in applying the same 
word in both cases to operations whose 
effects are so closely similar. Gorse, in 
short, may fairly be called a clever and 
successful plant, just ns the bee may be 
called a clever and successful insect, because 
it works out its own way through life with 
such conspicuous wisdom. 





By Cutcliffe Hynk. 


T is not in the least expected 
that the general public will 
believe the statements which 
will be made in this paper. 
They are written to catch the 
eye of Mr. Wilfred Cecil Cord- 
ing (or Cordy) if he still lives, or in the event 
of his death to carry some news of If is last 
movements to any of his still existing friends 
and relations. Further details may be had 
frt>m me (by any of these interested people) at 
Poste Kcstante, Kettlewell, Wharfedale, York- 
shire. My name is Chesney, and 1 am sufii: 
ciently well known there for letters to be for- 
wardedoto wherever I may be at the moment. 

The matters in question happene'd fwo 
years ago on the feist day of August. I had 
a small, high-ground shoot , near Kettlewell, 
but that morning a>l the upper parts of the 
hill were thick with.dense^mist, and shooting 
was out of the question. * 4 However, I 'had 
been going it pretty hard since the Twelfth, 
and was not sorry for an off-day, the more so 
as there was a newly-found cave in the 
neighbourhood which I was anxious to 
explore thoroughly. Incidentally I may 
mention that cave-hunting anti shooting were 
my only two amusements. 


It was my keeper who brought me news to 
the inn about the impossibility of shooting, 
and I suggested to him that he should comg^ 
with me to inspect the cave. He made some; 
sort of excuse — 1 forget what— andldidjSo^ 
press the matter further. He wrrfaTRfflevrefl 
native, and the dalesmen up thttfe look upon 
the local caves with more awe than respect. 
They will not own up to believing in bogles, 
but I fancy their creed runs that way* I used 
to have a contempt for their qualms, * but 
latterly I have somehow or other learned to 
respect them. 

I had taken unwilling helpers cave-hunting 
with me before, and found them such a 
nuisance that^I had made up my mind not to 
be bothered with them again ; so, as I say, I 
did not press for the keeper’s , society, ,but took 
candles, matches in a bottle, some magnesium 
wire, a small coil of rope, and a large flask of 
whisky, and set off alone. 

The clouds above were wet, and a fine 
rain fell persistently. ‘I tramped off along 
one of the three main roads that lead from 
the village, but which road it was had 
better remain hidden for the present. And 
in time I got off this road and cut over the 
moor. 


Copyright in the United States. 
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JVhat 1 was looking for was a fresh scar 
on the hillside, caused by a roof-fall in one of 
the* countless caves which honeycomb this 
limestone district ; and, although I had got 
my bearings pretty accurately, the fog was so 
thick up there that I had to take a good 
dozen casts before l hit upon the place. 

I had not seen it since the 10 th of August, 
when I first Stumbled across it by accident 
whilst I was going over the hill to sec how 
the birds promised for the following Twelfth ; 
and I was a good ‘‘deal annoyed to find by 
the boot-marks thtit (mite a lot of people had 
visited it in the intervd. However, I hoped 
that the larger part or these were made by 
shepherds, and perhaps by my own keepers, 
and, remembering their qualms, trusted that I 
might find the interior still untampered with. 

The cave was easy enough to enter. There 
was a funnel-shaped slide of peat-earth and 
mud and* clay to start with, well pitted, with 
boot-marks ; and then there was a tumbled 
wall of boulders, slanting inwards, down 
which I crawled face uppermost till the light 
behind like dwindled. 'The way was getting 
pretty murky, so I lit up a candle to avoir! 
accidents,* stepped knee-deep into a lively 
stream of water, and went briskly ahead. It 
was an ordinary enough limestone cave so 
far, with inferior stalactites, and a good deal 
of wet everywhere. It did not appear to 
have been disturbed, and I stepped along 
cheerfully. 

^ Presently I got a bit of a shock. 'The 
above began to droop downwards, 
lyjJLGiikn 1 1 essly. It seemed as though 
m\ vay was? soon going to be blocked. 
How i ver, the* water beneath deepened, and 
so I waded along to inspect as far on as 
possible. It was a cold job, for the water 
was Joy, l Ait then I am a bit of an enthusiast 
about cave-luinting, and it takes more than a 
trifle of discomfort to stop me. 

The roof came down and down “till I was 
forced into the water up to my chin, and the 
air, too, was none of the best. 1 was begin 
ning to get disappointed ; it looked as if I 
had got wet through to the bone with freezing 
cold cavt-water for no adequate result. 

However, there is no accounting for the 
freaks of # caves. Just when I fancied 1 was 
at the end of my tether, up went the roof 
again ; I was able. to stand erect once more ; 
and a dozen yards farther on I came out on 
to dry rock, and was able to have a rest and 
>a drop of whisky. The roof had quite 
disappeared to candle-light overhead, so I 
burned a foot of magnesium wire for a better 
inspection. It was really a magnificent cave. 


Hut I did not stop to make any accurate 
measurements or drawings then, and, for 
reasons vhich will appear, I have not been 
near to do so since. I was too cold to care 
for prolonged admiration, and I wanted to 
(so to speak) annex the whole of the cave’s 
main contours before I took# my departure. 
I was first man in, and wished to by able to 
describe the whole of my find. 'There" is a 
certain keen emulation abqut these matters 
amongst cave hunters. 

So I walked on over the flat floor of rock, 
stepping over and ^through pools, and round 
boulders, and dodging round stalactites, 
which hung from the unseen roof above, 
and ’slipping between slimy palings of stalag- 
mite which sprouted from the floor. And 
then I came to a regular big* subterranean 
tarn, which stretched right across the cavern. 

Spaces were big here, and the candle did 
little to show them. It burned brightly 
enough, and that pleased me : one has to be 
very careful in cave-hunting about foul air, 
because once overcome by that, it means 
certain death. The air in this cave, however, 
did not altogether pass muster ; there wns 
something new about it, and anything new in 
cave smells is always suspicious. It wasn't 
the smell of peat, or iron, or sandstone, or 
limestone, or fungus, though all these are 
common enough in caves ; it was a sort of 
faint musky smell ; and I had got an idea 
that it was in flavour rather sickly. It is 
hard to define these things, but that snjell, 
although it might very possibly lend to a new 
discovery, somehow did not cheer me. In 
fact, at times, when I inhaled a deeper breath 
of it than usual, it came very near to making 
my flesh creep. 

However, hesitations of this kind are not 
business. I nipped off another foot of mag- 
nesium wire, lit it at the candle, and held .the 
flaming end high above my head. Before 
me the water of the tarn lay motionless as a 
mirror of blac k glass ; the sides vignetted 
away into alleys and t bays; the roof’ was a 
groined and fretted dome, far overhead'; and 
at the farther side was beach of white 
tumbled limestone. 

I pitched a stone into the black water, and 
the lpirror broke (J. was pleased to think) for 
the first time during a million years into 
ripples. Yes, it’s worth even tTyear of hard 
cave-hunting to do h thing like that. 

The stone sank with a luscious plop . The 
water was very deep. * But I was w.et to the 
neck already, and didn’t mind a swim. So 
with a lump of 'day I stuck one candle in my 
cap, set up a couple more on the dry rock as 
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a lighthouse to guide my return, lowered 
myself into the black water, and struck out. 
.The smell of musk oppressed me# and I 
fancied it was growing mote pronounced. 
So I didn’t dawdle. Roughly, I guessed the 
pool to be some five-and-thirty yards across. 

1 landed amongst the white broken lime- 
stone on ''die farther side, with a. shiver and 
a scramble.* and there was no doubt about 
the .smell of musk now ; it was strong enough 
to make me qough. Hitt when I Ivul stood up, 
got the candle in my 
hand again, and 
peered about through 
the dark, a thrill came 
through me as 
thought I guessed 
the cause, 
va rds 
amongst 
stone 

“ cast,” where some 
monstrous uncouth 
animal had been 
entombed in the for- 
gotten ages, of the 
past, and mouldered 
away and left only the 
outer shell of its form 
and shape. For ages 
this, too, had endured; 
indeed, it had only 
been violated by the 
eroding touch of the 
wateT and some earth 
tremor within the last 
few days; perhaps at 
the same time that 
the “slip*’ was made 
in the moor tar above, 
which gave an en- 
trance to the caves. 

The “ cast” was half full of splintered 
rubbish, but even as it was I could set? the 
contour of its sides in many places, and with 
care \\v,v debris could be scooped out, and # a 
workman could with plaster of Paris mala; an 
exact model of this beast, which had been 
lost to the world’s knowledge for so many 
weary millions of yetfrs. It had been some 
sort of a lizard or a^croccvdjje, and, in fancy, 

1 was beginning to picture its restored shape 
posed in the National Museum, with my 
name underneath as discoverer, when my eye 
fell on something amongst the rubble which 
brought me to earth wit,h a j ar * 1 stooped 
and picked it lip. It was a common white- 
handled penknife, of the variety sold by 
Stationers for a shilling. On one side of it 


was the name of Wilfred (’ceil Cording (or 
Cordy), scratched apparently with a nail. 
The work was neat enough to start with, Uit 
the engraver had wearied with his job ; and 
the “ Cecil ” was slipshod, and thc^surnamo 
too scratchy to be certain about. 

On the hut impulse of the moment, I 
threw the knife far from me into the black 
water, and swore. It is more 1 than a bit 
unpleasant for an explorer who has made a 
big discovery to find that he has been fore- 
st aj Fed. But since 
tl^n *■ I have more 
tjun once regretted 
t fie hard things I said 
against (fording (if 
that is Iris name) in 
the heat of my first 
passion. If the man 
is alive I apologize to 
him. If, as L strongly 
suspect, he' came to a 
horrible end there in 
the cave, 1 tender my 
regrets to his Relatives. 

I looked upon the 
cast of the saurian 
now with the warmth 
of discovery quite 
gone. I was conscious 
of cold, and, more- 
over, the musky smell 
of the place was 
vastly unpleasant 
And I think I should 
s t ra ig h t wa 

hack to <*m!g1iT a TO 
a change" of clothes 
down in Kettlewell, 
hut for one thing. 

I seemed somehow 
or other to trace’ on 
the rock beneath me the outline of another 
cast. It hazy, as a thing of the kind 
would be if seen through the medium of^ 
sparsely transparent limestone, and by the 
light of a solitary paraffin wax candle. I 
kicked at it petulantly. 

Some flakes of stone shelled off,, and I 
distinctly heard a more extensive crack. 

I kicked again, harrier— with all my might, 
in fact. More flakes shelled away, and there 
was a little volley, of cracks this time. It did 
not feel like kicking against stone. It was 
like kicking against something that gave. And 
I could have sworn that the musky smell 
increased. I felt a curious glow coming over 
me that was part fright, part excitement, part, 

I fancy, nausea ; but plucked up my courage 
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and held my breath, and kicked again, and 
again, and again. The lamina; of limestone 
fietv up in tinkling showers. There was no 
doubt about there being something springy 
underneath now, and that it was the dead 
carcass of another lizard I hadn't a doubt. 
Here was luck, here was a find. Here was 1 
the discoverer of the body of a prehistoric 
beast, preserved in the limestone down 
through all the ages, just as mammoths have 
been preserved in Siberian ice. 

Thu quarrying *vf my boot heel was too 
slow for me. 1 •stu«V> my candle by its clav 
socket to a rock, ;rul picked up a handy 
boulder and beat away the sheets of the stone 
with that ; and all the time I toiled, the 
springiness of the carcass ben call) distinctly 
helped me. 'The smell of musk nearly made 
me sick, but 1 stuck to the work. There 
was no doubt about it now. Mon: than mice 
I barked my knuckles against the Jiarsh, 
scaly skin of the beast itself against the 
skin of tin’s anachronism, which ought 
to have perished body and bones ten 
million .years ago. I remember wonder 
ing whether they would make me a baronet 
for the discovery. They do make scientific 
baronets nowadays for the bigger finds. 

Then of a sudden 
I got a start : I could 


the loneliness of that unknown cave oppressed 
me. But I told myself that 1 was an old 
hand; that this was childishness; and, in fact, 
j Hilled myself tpgether. I refused to accept 
the hint. 1 deliberately put the candle so as 
to throw a .better light, swallowed back my 
tremors, and battered afresh ^t the laminated 

rock. # 

Twice more 1 was given warnings, and dis- 
regarded them in the name of what I jvas 
pleased to call cold coitimon reason ; but the 
third time I dropped the battering stone as 
though it burnt my, and darted back with tin* 
most horrible shock of terror which' (I make 
bold to say) any man could endure and still 
retain his senses. 

'There was no doubt about it the beast was 
•actually moving. * ( 

Yes, mo\ing and alive. It was writhing, 
and straining, and struggling to leave its rocky 
bed where it. had lain quiet through all those 
countless ru les of time, and 1 watched it in a 
very petrification of terror. Its efforts threw 
up whole ousketfuls of splintered stone ai a 
time. I could see the muscles of its back ripple 
at each effort. I could see the exposed part of 
its body grow in size every time it wrenched 
at the wahs of that semi-eternal prison. 


have sworn the dead 
"flesh moved beneath 
me. 

u t 1 shouted 
..aloud at myself in 
" Pal1 : ” 1 
sir" 1, *’ tenV mill ion 
yea : the ■ ghost is 
rather stale by this ! ” 
And I set to work 
afresh, beating away 
the" stone which 
covered the beast 
from my sight. 

Hut again 1 got a 
start, and this time 
it was a more solid 
one. After I had 
delivered rny # blow, 
and whilst I was 
raising my weapon for 
another* a splinter of 
stone broke away as 
if pressed up Trom 
below, flipped up in 
the air, and tinkled 
back to a standstill. 
My blood chilled, 
and for a moment 
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Then, as I looked, it doubled up its back 
like a bucking horse, and drew out its stumpy 
.head and long feelers, giving out tho while a 
thin, small scream like a hurt child ; and then 
with another effort it pulled out its long tail 
and stood upon the debris of the limestone, 
parting with a ijew-found life. 

1 gazed - upon it with a sickly *fascination. 
Its body way about the bigness of two horses. 
Its head was curiously short, but the mouth 
opened bac^' almost *to the forearm ; and 
sprouting from the nose were two enormous 
feelers, or antenna", each jit least 6ft. long, 
and tipped with lleshy tendrils like lingers, 
which opened and shut tremulously. Its 
four legs were jointless, and ended in mere 
club-feet, or callosities ; its tail was long, 
supple, and fringed on the top with a saw-* 
like row of scales. In colour, it was a bright 
grass-green, all except the feelers, which were 
of a livid blue. Hut mere words go poorly 
for a. description, and the beast was outside 
the vocabulary of to-day. It conveyed, some- 
how or other, a horrible sense of deformity, 
which made one physically ill to look upon it. 


me. W orse, it hobbled round clumsily wjjh 
its jointless legs, and waved its feelers m my 
direction. I could not make out that it hhd 
any eyes- anyway, they did not show distinct 
from the rough skin of its head ; its sensi- 
tiveness seemed to lie in those lathom-long 
feelers and in the lleshy lingers which twitched 
and grappled at the end of them. 

Then it opened its great ' jaws which 
hinged, as I said, down by the. forearm— 
and yawned cavernouslv, and came towards 
me. It seemed to have no* trace of fear or 
hesitation. It hobbled cl/ims'ily on, exhibiting 
its monstrous deform it^in every movement, 
and preceded always by those hateful feelers 
which seemed to be endued with an impish 
activity. • 

Tor a while I stayed in my place, too 
paralyzed by horror at this awful thing I had 
dragged up from the forgotten dead, to move 
or breathe. Hut then one of its livid blue 
feelers- -a hard, armoured thing like a lobster’s 
— touched me, and the lleshy lingers at the 
end of it pawed my face and burned me like 
nettles. I leaped into movement again. 



TURNED AND KAN.’ 


Hut worst of all was the musky smell. 
That increased till it becafne well-nigh un- 
endurable, and though I half- strangled 
myself to suppress a sound, I had to yield 
at last and give my feelings vent. 

} 'The beast heard me. I could not see that 
V had any ears, but anyway it distinctly heard 


The beast was hungry aftgr its fast of ten 
million years ; it was trying to make me its 
prey : those fearful jaws— — • 

I turned and ran. 

It followed nje. In the feeble light of the 
one solitary candle I could see it following 
accurately in my track, with the waving 
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filers and their twitching fingers preceding 
it. It had pace, too. Its gait, with those 
clumsy, jointless legs, reminded one of a 
barrel-bellied sofa suddenly endowed with 
life, and* careering over rough ground. Hut 
it distinctly had pace, and what was worse, 
the pace increased. At first it had the rust of 
those eternal ages to work out of its cankered 
joints ; but {his stiffness passed away, and 


fumbling got it out and opened the blade. 
The feelers with their fringe of fumbling 
fingers were close to me. I slashed at them 
viciously, and felt my knife grate against 
their armour. 1 might as well have hacked 
at an iron rail. 

Still, the attempt did me good. There is 
an animal dove for fighting stov’ed away in 
the bottom of all of us somewhere, and mine 



I ST A It It KD AT THE BEAST WITH MY KNIFE.” 


presently it was following me with a speed 
equal to my own. 

If this huge green beast had shown anger, 
or eagerness, or any of those things, it would 
have been less horrible ; but it was absolutely 
unemotional in its hunt, and this helped 
to paralyze me ; and in the end, when 
it drove me into a cul-de-sac amongst 
the rocks, I was very near surrendering 
myself through sheer terror to what seemed 
the inevitable. I wondered dully whether 
there had been another beast entombed 
beside it, and whether that had eaten the 
'man w r ho owned the penknife. .• 

But the idea warmed me* up. I had a 
stout knife in my own pocket, and after some 


woke then. I don’t know that I expected to 
win ; but I did intend to do the largest 
possible amount of damage before I w r as 
caught. I made a rush, 0 stepped with one 
foot on the beast’s creeping back, and leaped 
astern of* him ; and the beast gave its thin, 
small whistling scream, and turned quickly 
in chase after mif.- * 

The pace was getting terrific. We doubled, 
and turned, and sprawled, and leapt amongst 
the slimy bouldefs, and every time we came to 
close quarters I stabbed at the beast with my 
knife, but without e*er finding a ‘joint .in its 
armour. The tough skin gave to the weight 
of the blows, it is true, but it was like stabbing 
with a stick upon leather. 
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It was clear, though, that this could not go 
on. The beast grew in strength and activity, 
and probably in dumb anger, though actually 
it was unemotional as ever ; .but I was every 
moment growing more blown and more 
bruised and more exhausted. 

•At last I tripled and fell. The beast with 
its clumsy waddle shot past roe before it 
could puli yp, and in desperation I threw one 
arnj and my knees around its grass-green 
tail, and with my sparft hand drc*e the knife 
with the full of my force into the underneath 
part of its body. , 

That wbke it at last. It writhed, and it 
plunged, and it bucked with a frenzy that I 
had never seen before, and its scream grew 
in piercingness till it was strong as the whistle 
of a steam-engine. But s’till I hung doggedly* 
on to my place, and planted my vicious 
blows. The great beast doubled and tried 
to reach me ; it Hung its livid blue feelers 
backwards in vain efforts : 1 was beyond its 
clutch. And then, with my weight still on 
its back, it gave over dancing about the floor 
of the cavern, and set off at its hobbling gait 
directly for the water. 

Not till it reached the brink did I slip off; 
but I saw it plunge in ; 1 saw it swim strongly 
with its tail ; and then I saw it dive and 
disappear for good. 

And what next ? I took to the water too, 
and swam as 1 had never swum before — 
swam for dear life to the opposite side. 1 
knew that if I waited to cool my thoughts 1 
shotfld never pluck up courage for the attempt, 
it was then or not at all. It was risk the 
horrors of that passage, or stay where I was 
and starve— and be eaten. 

How I got across 1 do not know. How 1 
landed I cannot tell. How I* got down the 


windings of the cave and through that water- 
alley is more than 1 can say. And whether 
the beast followed me I do not know eitlier. 

I got to daylight again somehow, staggering 
like a drunken man. I struggled Mown off 
the moor, and on to the village, and noted 
how the people ran from me. At the inn the 
landlord cried out as though 1 had been the 
plague. It seemed that the musky smell that 
I brought with me was unendurable, though, 
by this time, the mere detail of a smell was 
far beneath my notice. } But 1 was stripped 
from my stinking clothes, and washed, and 
put to bed, and a debtor came and gave 
mean opiate; and when twelve hours later, 
wakefulness came to me again, I had the 
sense to bold my tongue. All the village 
wanted to know from whence came that hate- 
ful odour of musk, but I said, stupidly, I did 
not know. I said 1 must have fallen into 
something. 

And there the matter ends for the present. 

I go no more cave hunting, and 1 offer no 
help to those who do. But if the man who 
owned that white handled penknife fs alive, I 
should like to compare experiences with him ; 
and if, as 1 strongly suspect, he is dead, these 
pages may he of interest to his relatives. He 
was not known in Kettlewell or any of the 
other villages where I inquired, hut he could 
very well have come over the hills from 
Pateley Bridge way. “Hording” was the 
name scratched on the knife, or “ Cordy,” 
I could not be sure which : and, as I have/ 
said, mine is Chesney, and I can be heard 
of at the Kettlewell Post- office—,* 
have given up the shooting op the moor 
near there. Somehow, the air of the 
district sickens me. There seems to be 
a taint in it. 


Vo!, xv. - 81 . 
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(viewed nv henry w. LUCY.} 

DURING Mr. Gladstone's stay in 1874, undertook the thankless task of 

> t , .at Bournemouth in the early leading the* disorganized and disheartened 

4 “-d,ys of March conversation I liberal Party. Having twelve ’pears 4 ater, 
s R. j urnec j U p on tlie prognostications for conscience sake, withdrawn from ,the 

about the next Unionist Premier published ] .eadership of Mr. Gladstone, he 4ggin caught 

in the number oNPiik Strand just issued, a glimpse of the land where it is always 

Asked whom he thought would succeed Lord afternoon. Mr. (,’hamberlnin at this crisis 

Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone replied in that deep braced him up to meet the new call of duty, 

chest note he uses when strongly moved : 

■“ The Duke of Devonshire.” 

In reviewing probable candidates for 
the post, the authority whose opinion 1 
was privileged to quote did not glance 
beyond the House of Commons. 1 fancy 
that, fascinated by consideration of possible 
rivalry in the running between Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Balfour, he “forgot Devonshire,” 
as Lord Randolph Churchill on an historic 
occasion c “ forgot Goschen.” Mr. Gladstone, 
who forgot nothing, seems to have hit the 
right nail on the head. The succession of 
the Duke of Devonshire to the post of the 

Marquis of Salisbury men of all parties and 

politics will hope the occasion may be far dis- 
tant — would, save from one aspect presently 
noted, be as popular as it would be meet. The 
Duke’s promotion, on whatever plane or to 
\&J*atever height it may reach, would never 
evoke the opposition 
instinctively ranged 
against the advance 
of a .pushful man. 

Kveryone knows that, 

if the Duke followed gracing him up 

his natural impulse and 

gratified his heart’s In a long and not unvaried political 

desire, he would stand career no one has ever hinted at suspicion 
aside altogether from that the Duke of Devonshire was influenced 
the worry and respon- in any step by self-seeking motive. He 

sibility of public life, mgy ljave been right, he may have been 

As it is t , he compro- wrong. He always clid the thing he believed 

mises by strolling in to be right, irrespective of ^personal prejudice 

late to meet its succes- or desire. Neither on the public platform nor 

sive engagements. in either House of Parliament has he met with 

It was under per- the success that,,, marks the effort of some 

sonal persuasion of others. But it would be impossible to exagge- 
Mr. John Bright that rale the width and the depth of the esteem with 
he first essayed public which this shy, betted man, who would chiefly 
life.- In deference to like to be let alone, is held in the- hearts of 
party loyalty and a the people. A Ministry formed-* under his 
sense of public duty Premiership would start with an enormous 
he, on the retirement and sustaining* access of popular confidence. 
^strolling in late. m of M r. Gladstone Apart from that, the arrangement would 
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recommend itself by shelving-off that other- 
wise inevitable conflict for final pre-eminence 
between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
the prophetic soul of my Mentor dis- 
covered, and disclosed in his conversation 
recorded in the March number. Whatever 
iraiy be the views of those statesmen with 
respect to placing second fiddle^ the one to 
the pther, there would be no possible ob- 
jection to either serving under the Duke of 
Devonshire* as Pftnniur. 

‘The quarter from which opposi- 
a torv tion to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
I'KOTKst. advancement to the Premiership 
will come is the Tory wing of the 
Unionist camp. Just before Easter, a story 
with circumstance was circulated, indicating 
the immediate retirement of Lord Salisbury 
from the Premiership and the succession of 
the Duke of Devonshire. That was certainly 
not a ballon d'essai from Downing Street. It 
equally well served the purpose. It drew forth 
unmistakable testi- 
mony that proposal 
of such arrange- 
ment would occa- 
sion unpleasant 
protest. 

Objection was 
not taken on the 
ground of personal 
disqualification on 
the pact of the 
Duke. What was 
blually said in pri- 
vate conversation 
was that, in the 
division of the 
spoils of. office, the 
Liberal Unionists 
had secured some- 
thing more than 
their full share. To 
confer upon a member of their body, however 
distinguished and, on personal grounds, how- 
ever acceptable, was too great a sacrifice to 
be claimed for the altar*of Unionism. This 
demonstration w^jll, doubtless, have due 
influence in directing the final arrangement 
whenever circumstances call for its settle- 
ment. 

Mr. ( ioschenr ‘ has, I believe, 
MR \ , ’made considerable progress with 
GOSCHMS s a ] a | )0ur Q f ] ov - e? his solace in the 
mi.kARY comparative leisure of the recess. 
work. j t j s preparation of the life and 
correspondence of his grandfather, a publisher 
in Berlin a century ago. He lived through 
the time of the First Empire, his literary 


connections bringing him in contact with 
some of the principal men of the age. Thtse 
letters he preserved, together with copies of 
his own correspondence. 

Nobody wishes the hirst Lord of the 
Admiralty that prolonged leisure winch would 
result from dismissal of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters from office. Still it would be a loss to 
the country, equ; ie noiw'ompletion of 
a new ironclad, if he failed to find time 
to finish his book. I never lead the hirst 
Lord's “Theory of the hpreign Exchange,” 
and am not in a position, to judge of his 
literary style. But he is a man of keen 
literary taste, who ceruinly has to his hand 
the materials for a memorable book. 

One of the fables about Mr. 
Ballbur that endear him to the 
(Km ‘ N1 public mind is that which 
pictures him as never reading a 
hALioi K. newspaper. \i j s only partially 
true, find like most true things, it is not new. 

The peculiarity 
finds parallel in so 
distinct a personage 
as Edmund Burke. 
I11 the interesting 
and curious auto- 
biography of Arthur 
Young (Smith 
Elder), edited by M. 
Betham Edwards, 
there is note of an 
i n t e r v i e w wi t h 
Burke. Under date 
May 1st, 17*96* 
Artlm r-Y o vir. e- 

scri bys how he 
visited the great 
states m a n , who 
“after breakfast* 
took- me a saunter- 
ing walk of five 
hours over his farm and to a cottage where 
a scrap of land had been stolen from the 
waste.” Speaking on public affairs, Young 
records, “ Burke said he never looked at a 
newspaper. ‘ ’But if anything happens to occur 
which they think will please me, I am told of 
it.’” Young observed that there was ’strength 
of mind in this resolution. “Oh, no,” Burke 
replied, “it is mere weakness of mind.” 

With Mr. Arthur Balfour, the motive is 
probably philosophical indifference. 

Another proof supplied by this 
1 HRi\h p 00 k G f the truth of the axiom 
AC khs and a p out no thing being new under 
a cow. t ^ e sun p ersona i to Mr. Jesse 
Codings. That eminent statesman first came 
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yin, I usiMr'io s 


into prominent notice as a 
pofitician by his adoption J 

of *the battle cry, u Three kj 

Acres and a Cow.” A fore- v 

bear of the present Lord 
Winchilsea, whose interest in ^ /j 5 | 

agriculture is hereditary, was 
'first in this particular field. ^ p 

Writing in‘ June, 1817, '$|||y m yl 

Mr. Young notes: “Lord ‘ 

Winchilsea called here and Y*?S\ 
chatted with nre % upon ^ ^ 0> 

cottagers’ land -for cows, 
which he is well persuaded, 
and most justly, is the only B'| 

remedy for the evil of poor \i ' 

rates.” I ' 

That is not exactly the ' 

way Mr. Jesse Ceilings pul .. A1I , VKS , V . SKI 
it. It comes to the same " IAT WAS 

thing in the end. c 

r I’he innate Conservatism of the 
“the thin House of Commons is pictur- 
REl) line.” esquely shown in the retention 
% of the thin line of red that marks 
the matting on either side of the floor, a short 
pace in- front of the rows of benches on 
either side. Up to the present day it is a 
breach of order for any members addressing 
the Speaker or Chairman of Committees to 
stand outside this mark. If by chance orte 
strays he is startled by angry shout of 
“ Order ! Order ! ” 

Probably few members who thus vindicate 
order know the origin of this particular insti- 
tu ting. Idle r ed line is a relic of duelling days. 
Ir^herTTemi tin: custom for every English 
ge.ideman tS wear a sword, he took the 
weapon down with him to the House, with 
as easy assurance as to-day 


In spite of this 

Wk . swords, grand m otherly 

J precaution, . 
Awj/ . duels arising out of quarrels 

picked in the House, and 
forthwith settled in its imme- 
diate precincts, became so 
' frequent that a fresh order 

was promulgated* forbidding 
members to carry asms 
during attendance on their 
Parliamentary duties. This 
r V^° i s so effectively insisted 
. upon, that at this day, 
when, as sometimes 
ha])pens, the Lord Mayor 
°f Uublin, or other peaceful 
• city, attends iv t Westminster 

u sinc it. nrr accompanied by his sword- 

VRS bearer, the latter func- 

tionary, guiltless of blood- 
letting through a long life, is compelled to 
leave his weapon in charge of the doorkeeper. 
The only armed man in attendance on debate 
is the Serjeant-at-Arms, who carries a pretty 
sword. ( >nce a year exception is further 
made in the case of the mover and seconder 
of the A ldress, who may wear the sword 
pertaining to their naval or military uniform. 

The way it persistently gets between their 
legs as they walk up the floor, or try to sit 
down, consoles less distinguished members 
for general abrogation of the privilege. 

( )ne other nice distinction in the 
spurs, matter of steel implements exists 
to the disadvantage (or advan- 
tage according as the case is regarded) 
of the borough member. A Knight of the 
Shire may, if he thinks fit, enter the House 


he may -carry his tooth- 
pick* In the heat of 

debate it was the most 
natural thing in the world 
to draw a sword and drive 
home an argument by 

pinking in the ribs the 

controversialist on the 
other sifle. TJie House, 
in its wisdom, therefore 
ordered that no member 
taking 'part in debate 
should cross a line to be 
drawn on the floor. Phis 
was judiciously spaced so 
that members standing 
within the line were far 

beyond reach of each 
other’s sword-point. 
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of Commons and take part in debate with 
spurs on. This luxury is forbidden to 
.the borough member. Sir Herbert .Maxwell 
tells me he once saw a borough member who 
had ridden down to the House innocently 
attempt to enter the Chamber with armed 
hdbl. He was immediately stopped — whether 
by the doorkeeper or the lynx-eyed Serjcant-at- 
Arm^ watchful in his chair, deponent sayeth 
not,- - and compelled to remove his spurs. 

A neft-fan^led notioi] the House 
of Commons cannot away with 

PF/rmoNS. ls tha . 0 typewriting. It is 
true that in recent years 
accommodation lias been made for private 
members to use typewriting # 

machines. That is a private 
affair, strictly, ^guarded tb the 
extent that members availing 
themselves of the machines 
must pay the typewriter. 

It is quite another thing 
when, as sometimes happens, 
people ignorant of some of the 
more delicate of the founda- 
tions on which the safely and 
prosperity of the Empire rest 
forward typewritten petitions 
to the House. More than a 
century ago it was ordered 
that all petitions presented to 
the honourable House should 
be written in legible, clerkly 
hand. Neither lithograph nor 
prirfted type was permitted. 

Editors of newspapers and 
magazines, publishers, press 
readers, and the like, welcome 
the sight .of typewritten manuscript in fnatter 
submitted to their judgment. The House 
of Commons is above petty considerations 
of the kind that influence this opinion. 
When it was established, there was no such 
device as lithography, typewriting, or, for the 
matter of that, a printing press. Petitions 
were th^n written by hand* and they must 
be so written no\t. 

The Committee on Petitions, accordingly, 
make a point of returning every petition 
other than those written by hand, and in 
this decision it h,as the support of the 
Speaker, to whom the question has been 
solemnly submitted. 

Our Cap’en Tommy Bowles is not 
the first of his clan in the House 
of Commons. There was one 
there more than fifty years 
ago, though (hapny augury) he 
ranked as admiral. In The Mirror of 


the Session 1845 I find 
entry : ” Admiral Bowfcs 

Duke of Portland having 
improve naval 



CAI* I' N IDMMV 
IKK HOKSK 


A MID- 
CENTURY 
BOWLES, 
M.P. 


Parliament of 
the following 
alluded to the 
built the Pantaloon to 
architecture. But the Navy could jiot boast 
of a pair of pantaloons. (A laugh.) He 
(Admiral Bowles) had himself commanded 
the armament in the Shannon, which had 
distinguished itself in the collection of the 
Irish poor rates.” 

This last remark further shows how apt 
is history to repeat itself. There is no recent 
case of the British Navy in Irish waters being 
commissioned for the collection of rents or 
rates. But during Coercion days, between 
1886 and 1890, detachments 
of' the British Army were not 
infrequently invoked for 
assistance in the collection of 
rents. 

At the time of the 
corona- Queen’s Jubilee 
tions. there was pub- 
lished a list of 
people who, living # at that 
happy time, had been present 
at the coronation of the 
Queen. One omission from 
the printed list was the name 
of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
at the time a small boy of 
seven summers, absolutely 
indifferent to the bearings of 
the Concert of Europe. In 
the matter of experience at 
coronations, Sir John Mowbray** 
stands alone. JTe "saw 0ie 
Queens Coronation Procession 
as it passed along the street. He was 
actually present at the ( mronation of William 
IV. The Westminster boys bad thecprivilege* 
of being seated in Westminster Abbey just 
above the benches allotted to the Peers. Sir 
John, then at Westminster School, availed 
himself of the opportunity, and to this day 
declares that he and his school chums had 
a much better view of the scene than had 
the Peers. 

Sir John, older by fifteen, years than the 
Prime Minister, was at Oxford when the 
Queen came to the throne. On the occasion 
of Her Majesty’s marriage, the University 
drew up a loyal .address and sent a deputation 
ol their members to present it. Young Mow- 
bray (still young) was one of those intrusted 
with this pleasant and honourable duty. His 
keenest and still abiding recollection of 
the scene is the Duke of Wellington standing 
in close attendance on the girl Queen. 


ItoWI.KS, Ol*' 
M A KINKS. 
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THK ^ rou g^' an d- 

- tumble of electioneer- 

KALI.) • 

•truth. ' A ns , < ' on ! es . t : ^ ir ] 'r 

Ash mead - Bartlett is 

more successful than , he proves 
in the finer fence of the House 
of Commons. But he sometimes 
meets his match in Yorkshire. 

At one of the gatherings in an 
electoral campaign, lie was fre- 
quently interrupted by a man in 
the body of the hall, who re- 
sented his uncompromising 
attacks upon political opponents. 

The Knight bore this trial with 
admirable good humour, till, 
seeing an opening for scoring a 
point, he said : - - 

“ Now 1 am going to tell you 
something about the late Liberal 
Government that will make my 
friend’s hair stand on end,’’ indi- 
cating, with smiling nod, the 
vigorous critic in the body of the hall. 

“ Wrong again ! ” shouted the irrepressible 
one, removing his cap and displaying a head 
smooth, as a billiard-ball. “It can’t be 
done.” 

The other day, a member of Her 
PUW.ic Majesty’s Government, one of 
audiences, the oldest living statesmen, whose 
acquaintance with public meet- 
ings is equal to that of any of his contem- 
poraries left in the House of Commons, was 
talking to me about 
the- varying quality 
ofJTTtfblte ■m^li cnees. 

A: anyone 4 accus- 
tomed to speak from 
the platform knows, 
audiences differ 
widely and inscruta- 
bly. 

“ Broadly speak- 
ing,” said the right 
hon. gentleman, 

“ the further north 
the political orator 
travels the better — 

I mean the r more 
inspiriting — will he 
find lw$ audience. 

Going into particu- 
lars, I should * say 
that London, for 
this purpose, is the 
worst of all. The 
best audiences are 
Scotch, and 1 have 


found in my personal experience 
the pick of them at Glasgow. 
Newcastle -on -Tyne is excellent; 
Liverpool is second-rate; Birming- 
ham, so-so.” 

It would be interesting to have 
these experiences compared. 
Ijoubtless a speaker’s judgment 
would be biased by the practical 
result of his visit to particular 
towns. If, /‘or Example, he were 
elected at the head of the poll in 
Glasgow, and left at the bottom 
in Lonflon, he could hardly be 
expected to retain through life 
fond recollections of the com- 
munity that had dissembled its 
love. The Ministejr to whom I 
allude never contested Glasgow, 
and for many years was returned 
at the head of the poll for a 
great London constituency. His 
testimony may therefore be re- 
garded as unbiased by personal predilection. 

The Terrace of Westminster 
m1. Palace flanking the river is so 
not se ot intimately connected with the 
House ol Commons, that it ex- 
dusively bears its name. i he 
House of ( ’ominous’ Terrace,” it is called, as 
it looms large through the London season. 
But members of the House of Lords have an 
equal share in its privileges. 'They might, if 
they pleased, on fine summer afternoons 
bring down bevies 
of fair dames and 
regale them with tea, 
strawberries, and 
cream. 

By way of assert- 
ing their rights, the 
Beers some time ago 
caused to be 'set 
forth on the Terrace 
a f e w b elated 
benches specially 
assigned to and re- 
served for their use. 
They are deposited at 
the further, bleaker 
end of the Terrace, 
whence the afternoon 
sun earliest flees. 
On very rare occa- 
sions a .peer may 
be seen ..haughtily 
seated in .solitary 
state on one of these 
benches. Somehow 



“young mowukay.” 



WRONG AGAIN 1 " 
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the thing doesn’t work, and noble lords dispatch, carriage paid, to the Speaker of 
strolling on the Terrace are humbly grateful the House of Commons was and remains 
if invited to sit at -the table of a friend among obscure. The incident was long anterior *0 
the Commoners. . the date at which Mr. Willing O’Brien’s 



“ IN SOLITANV STATF.” 


appendages figured largely in 
the political history of the day. 
It serves to show how inti- 
mately, il in this ease obscurely, 
Irish politics are, so to speak, 
wrapped up in trousers. 

s The member for a 

no * th «» col,sti : 

Z1 tueiKy tells me ot 

a melancholy acci- 
dent that recently befell him. 
He happens to represent a ‘ 
^borough in which party spirit 
runs high, and finds outlet in 
physical demonstrations. On 
the occasion of his annual visit 
news reached his committee 
that the other side were plan- 
ning, if not to pack the hall, at 
least to insert some formidable 
wedges of hostility. ,It was* 
agreed that these tadtics must 
be met on their own lines. 
The member accordingly re- 
cruited in London a score of 


stout fellows who had served 


I suppose that, next to the Queen 

, and the Archbishop of Canter- 

i i'TTFR * hury, the Speaker of the House 
44 4 of Commons is the recipient of 

‘ '• ' the oddest correspondence in the 
world. Some time ago I cited one or two 
samples of the letters Mr. Cully is in the 
habit of receiving. The late Lord Hampden, 
presiding over the House of Commons'at a 
a time of extreme excitement consequent on 
the opening of the campaign of Irish obstruc- 
tion^ was specially enriched. Amongst his 
oddest experiences was the receipt by railway 
parcel of a box whose way-bill showed that it 
came from Ireland. Mr. Brand found it 
awaiting* him on returning, to Speaker’s 
House ;ifter an uninterrupted sitting in the 
Commons of some forty-eight hours. He 
was piqued at the appearance of the 
* box, and before seeking much-needed rest 
had it opened — discreetly, became such 
undertakings in those troublesome times. * 

The uplifted lid disclosed a pair of torn, 
and toil-worn trousers, the odour filling 
the room with pained sense of the absence 
of primroses. On the garment was pinned a 
piece of paper on which was written the text, 
“God’s will be done ! ” • 

Its application to the trousers and their* 


lusty apprenticeship as chuekers - out at 
music halls, public-houses, and other popular 
resorts. They were discreetly conveyed* in 
groups of two or three to the borough, lodged 
out with instructions to gather in the body 
of the hall within touch of each other, j£0d 
unite their forces in the event oF a HostMe 
demonstration. * 

The member got through his speech pretty 
well, attempts at criticism or interruption 
being drowned in the applause of <4iis sup- 
porters. When he resumed his seat a meek- 
looking gentleman rose in the middle of the 
hall and said, “Mr. Chairman!” He was 
greeted with cheers and counter-cheers, 
through the roar of which he feebly tried to 
Continue his # remarks. The lambs, dis- 
appointed at the tameness of the business, 
began to warm up in* prospect of wofk. As 
the mild-looking gentleman persisted in 
endeavour to speak, they, at a given signal 
from their captain, swooped dowi! upon 
him, lifted him shoulder-high, and made a 
rush for the door with intent to fling him 
out. The townsmen in the body of the 
hall rallied to the rescue. A fight of fearsome 
ferocity followed. In the end the police 
were called in, and the hall cleared. 

“This will be a nasty business for us at the 
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next election,” gloomily said the chairman of 
the meeting to the member, as they made 
thoir way out from the back of the platform. 
“ That was Mr. K- , one of your most 
influcntia 1 supporters. He had risen to 
propose a vote of thanks to you when he was 
set upon in that infamous manner. It’s not 
only him that was attacked. I saw scores of 
our best men 'going out with bleeding noses 
and blackened eyes. It’ll tell some hundreds 
of votes against you at the next election.” 
p\ri i \ ^ * s » peculiarity of Parliamentary 

\ r ' : ~ r debate that whenever a certain 
KN1 , AR \ journal is alluded to it is always 
'Aim I iks. gtylud “ The Times newspaper.” 
'Any other paper mentioned is alluded to 
simply by its name. 

In private conversation 
or in correspondence, 
the very same members 
who mouth a reference 
to “ The Times news- 
paper ” would, as a 
matter of course, speak 
qf “ Thi Times y It 
is one of those little 
things which show how 
much there is among 
mankind, even in the 
House of Commons, 
of the character of the 
sheep. In a field you 
shall see one of a flock 
jumping over an ima- 
ginary obstacle, the rest 
^folJuwmg, doing exactly 
lh‘ v same, though there 
is plainly nothing in 
the way. In the dim 
past some pompous 
person, ‘stretching out 
his ° verbiage, talked of “ The Times news- 
paper.” Others followed suit. To-day the 
custom is as firmly rooted as are the founda- 
tions of Victoria 'lower. 

A kindred fatuity of Parliamentary speech 
is to talk of an lion, member “ rising in his 
place,” as if it were usual for him to rise in 
somebody els<fs, and, therefore, necessary 
for a variation in the habit to be noted. 
Funnier is the fashion amongst Ministers, 
especially Under-Secretaries, to talk about 
“ laying a paper.” What they mean is 
laying a paper on the- table of the 
House. Tradition has grown up in the 


Foreign Office and elsewhere that a Par- 
liamentary paper, whether Report, Despatch, 
or Blue Book, should be regarded as 
if it were an egg. The Minister accord- 
ingly always talks tout court , either of “ laying 
it ” or “ having laid it ” or of undertaking to 
“lay it in a very few days,” the latter *'an 
assurance of prevision tar beyond the scope 
of the average hencoop. , r 

A member of the Press (ialkry 
‘ i ' yjf the Hofise of Commons, who 
T n i Vim ago took his last “ turn ” 

h " and handed in his final copy, 
lives tenderly in my memory by reason of a 
passage in his report of a speech delivered in 
the, country by a great statesman. 1 dare- 
say it is not true ; it 
is at least well in- 
vented. 

'The particular pas- 
sage ran as follows : 
“'The right hon. gentle- 
man concluded by 
expressing the opinion 
that the quality of 
mercy is not unduly 
strained. It dropped, 
he said, as the gentle 
rain from heaven upon 
the place beneath. In 
fact, he did not hesitate 
to assert that it was 
twice blessed, con- 
blessing alike 
upon the donor ‘-’and 
the recipient. (Loud 
cheers, amid which the 
right hon. gentleman 
resumed his seat.)” 

It was another of 
the confraternity, a 
painstaking, conscientious colleague of mv 
own, long since joined the majority, who, 
reporting a speech, happed upon the flawless 
couplet 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom; in the dust. 

Whether he did not catch the last word, 
or, having it on his notes, thought it would 
be kind to save the speaker from the con- 
sequences of a slip of the tongue— for how 
could a rose blossom in the dust ?— he wrote 
the lines thus : • - 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom like a rose. 




The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings. 

By L. T. Meade and Robert Eustace. 

* 

VI.— THE STAR-SHAPED MARKS. 



N a certain Sunday in the 
spring of 1897, as Dufrayer 
*and I were waljting in the 
Park, we came across one of his 
friends, a man of the name of 
Lfcftus# Durham. Durham was 
a rising artist, whose portrait paintings had 
lately attracted notice. He invited us both 
to his studio on the following Sunday, where 
he was to receive a party of friends to see 
his latest work, an historical picture for the 
corning Academy. 

“ The picture is an order from a lady, why 
has herself sat for the principal figure,” said 
Durham. “ 1 hope you 
may meet her also on 
Sunday. My impression 
is that the picture will 
do well ; but if so, it 
will be on account of 
the remarkable beauty 
of my model. But I 
must not add more — 
you will see what I mean 
for yourselves.” 

He walked briskly 
away. 

“ Poor Durham,” said 
Dufrayer, when he had 
left* us. “ I am glad that 
he is beginning to get 
over the dreadful catas- 
trophe which threatened 
to ruin . him body and 
soul a year back.” 

“ \V hat do you 
rflean ? ” I asked. 

I allude to the tragic 
death of his young wife,” 
said Dufrayer. “They 
were jnly married two 
years.. She was *throwd 
from her horse jm the 
hunting-field, broke her 
back, and died a *few 
hours afterwards. 'Inhere 
was a child, a boy of 
about four months old 
at the time of the 
mother’s death. Dur- 
ham was so frightfully 
prostrated from the 
shock, that some of his 
friends feared for his 
reason; but I now see 
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that he is regaining his usual calibre. I 
trust his new picture will be a success ; but, ■ 
notwithstanding his remarkable talent, I own 
I have my doubts. It takes <1 man in ten 
thousand to do a good historical picture.” 

On the following Sunday, about four 
o’clock, Dufrayer and I found ourselves at 
Durham’s house, in Lanchoster Gardens. A 
number of well-known artists and their wives 
had already assembled in his studio. We 
found the visitors all gazing at a life-sized 
picture in a heavy frame which stood on an 
easel facing the window. 

Dufrayer and I took our places in the 
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background, and looked at the group repre- 
sented on the canvas in silence. Any doubt 
of Durham’s ultimate success must have 
immediately vanished from Dufrayer’s mind. 
The picture was a magnificent work of art, 
and the subject was worthy of an artist’s best 
efforts. It was taken from “The Lady of the 
Lake/^and represented Ellen Douglas in the 
guard-room of Stirling Castle, surrounded by 
the rough soldiers of James the Fifth of Scot- 
land. It was named “ Soldiers, Attend ! ” — 
Ellen’s first word$ as she flung off her plaid, 
and revealed herself in all her dark proud 
beauty to the wonder of the soldiers. The 
.pose and attitude were superb, and did credit 
both to Durham and the rare beauty of his 
model. 

I was just turning round to congratulate 
him warmly on his splendid production, when 
I saw standing beside him Ellen Douglas 
herself, not in the rough garb of a Scotch 
lassie, but in the simple and yet picturesque 
dress of a well-bred English girl. Her large 
black velvet hat, with its plume of ostrich 
feathers, contrasted well with a face of dark 
and striking beauty, but 1 noticed even in 
that first glance a peculiar expression linger- 
ing round the curves of her beautiful lips, 
and filling the big brown eyes. A secret care, 
an anxiety artfully concealed, and yet all too 
apparent to a real judge of character, spoke 
to me from her face. All the same, that very 
look of reserve and sorrow but strengthened 
her beauty, and gave that final touch of 
genius to the lovely figure on the canvas. 

Jtist* then Durham touched me on the 
shoulder. < 

“What do you think of it?” he asked, 
pointing to the picture. 

“ I CQngratulate you most heartily,” I 
responded. 

“ I owe any success which 1 may have 
achieved to this lady,” he continued. “ She 
has done me the honour to sit as Ellen 
Douglas. Mr. Head, may I introduce 
Lady Faulkner ? ” 

I bowed an acknowledgment, to which 
Dady Faulkner gravely responded. She 
stepped ‘a little* aside, and seemed to invite 
me to follow her. 

“I am also glad you like the picture,” 
she said, eagerly. “ For years I have longed 
to have that special subject painted. 1 
asked Mr. Durham to do it for me on condi- 
tion that I should be the model for Ellen 
Douglas. The picture is meant as a present 
for my husband.” ; •* 

“ Has he seen it yet ? ” I asked. 

u No, he is in India ; it is to greet him as 


a surprise on his return. It has always been 
one of his longings to have a really great 
picture painted on that magnificent subject, 
and it was also one of his fancies that I 
should take the part of Ellen Douglas. 
Thanks to Mr. Durham’s genius, I have 
succeeded, and am much pleased.” 

A new arrival came up to speak to her. I 
turned aside, but her face continued to 
attract me, and I glanced afcher pom time'to 
time. Suddenly, l noticed that she held up 
her hand as if to arrest attention, and then 
flew to tht! door of the studio. Outside was 
distinctly audible the patter of small feet, 
and also the sound of a woman’s voice raised 
in expostulation. This was followed by the 
satisfied half coo, half cry, of a young child, 
and the next instant Lady '“Faulkner re- 
appeared, carrying Durham’s baby boy in her 
arms. 

He was a splendid little fellow, and hand- 
some enough in himself to evoke unlimited 
admiration. A mass of thick, golden curls 
shadowed his brow ; his eyes were large, and 
of a deep and heavenly blue. He had the 
round 'limbs and perfect proportions of a 
happy, healthy baby. 'The child had clasped 
his arms round Lady Faulkner’s neck. Seeing 
a great many visitors in the room, he started 
in some slight trepidation, but, turning again 
to Lady Faulkner, smiled in her face. 

“ Ah! there you are, Robin,” said Durham, 
glancing at the child with a lighting-up of his 
own somewhat sombre face. “ But, Rady 
Faulkner, please don’t let the little chap 
worry you - you are too good to him. The 
fact is, you spoil him dreadfully.” 

“ That is a libel, for no one could spoil 
you, could they, t Robin?” said Lady Faulkner, 
kissing the boy on his brow. She seated 
herself on <he window-sill. I went t.p 
and took a place beside her. She was so 
altogether absorbed by the boy that she did 
not at first see me. She bent over him and 
allowed him to. clasp and unclasp a heavy 
gold chain of antique pattern which she wore 
round her neck. From {ime to time she 
kissed him. Suddenly glancing up, her eyes 
met mine. 

“ Is he not a splendid little fellow ? ” she 
said.- “ 1 don’t kirow how I could have lived 
through the last few months but for this little 
one. I have been kept in London on 
necessary business, and consequently away 
from my own child j but little -Robin has 
comforted me. We are great friends,, are we 
not, Robin ? ” 

“The child certainly seems to take to 
you,” I said. 
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‘‘Take to me?” she cried. “He adores 
me ; don’t you, baby ? ” 

The boy looked up as she addressed him, 
opened his lips, as if to u-tter some baby 
word, then, with a coy, sweet smile, hid his 
faje against her breast. 

“ You have a child of your own ? ” I said. 

“ Ytjs, Mr. Head, a boy. Now* I am going 
to c oh fide \n you. My boy is the image of 
this little &?$. lie is the same age as Robin, 
and Robin.’and he *are so alike in every 
feature that the resemblance is both un- 
common and extraordinary. But, stay, you 
shall see for yourself.” 

She produced a locket, touched a spring, 
and showed me a 


, desperate, look. It came and quickly went. 
She clasped her arms more tightly round tne 
boy, kissing him again. I took my oton 
leave soon afterwards, but during the days 
which immediately followed, 1 ofteit thought 
with some perplexity of Lady Faulkner, and 
also of Durham’s boy. 

I had received a card for the private view 
of the Academy, and remembering Durham’s 
picture, determined to go there on the after- 
noon of the great day. 1 strolled through 
the rooms, which w f ere crowded, so much so 
indeed that it was almost impossible to get a 
good view' of the pictures ; but by-and-by I 
caught a sight of Durham’s masterpiece. It 
occupied a place 


painted photo- 
graph of a ytfung 
child. It might 
have been taken 
from little Robin 
Durham. The 
likeness was cer 
tainly beyond 
dispute. 

Du fray er ('a me 
near, and I pointed 
it out to him. 

“ Is it not re- 
markable? ” I said. 
“ This locket con- 
tains a picture of 
I ,ady Faulkner’s 
owij little boy. 
You would not 
know it from little 
Robin Durham, 
would you?” 

I ) u f r a y e r 
glanced from the 
picture to the 
chikl, then to the 
face of L a d y 
Faulkner. To my 
s u r p r i s e s h e 
coloured undej* 
his gaze, which 
was so fixed ancf 
staring as to seem 
almost rude. 



of honour on the 
line. Beyond 
doubt, therefore, 
his success was 
assured- * I had 
taken a fancy to 
him, and was glad 
of this, and now 
pushed, *ny way 
into the midst of a 
knot of admirers, 
who, arrested by 
the striking , scene 
which the picture 
portrayed, and the 
rare grace and 
beauty of the Cen- 
tral figure, were 
making audible 
and flattering* re- 
marks. Presently, 
just # behind me, 
two voices, which 
1 could not fail to« 
recognise* fell on 
my ears. I started, 
and then remained 
motionless. The 
voices belonged to 
Lady Faulkner 
and to Mme. Ko~ 

1 ucli y. They were 
together, and were 
talking eagerly. 


Remarking that * ^kkravkk cunckij^ i-kom tub hcturk to thk emu They could not 

the picture might s have seen me, for 

assuredly be taken from Durham’s boy, he I heard Lady Faulkner’s .voice, high and 
gravely handed back the locket to Lady eager. The following words fell on my 
Faulkner, and immediately afterwards, with- ears: — 

out waiting for me, took his leave. “ I shall do it to-morrow or next day. My 

Lady Faulkner looked after his retreating husband returns sooner than I thought, and 
form, and I noticed that a fiew expression there is no time to lose. You have arranged 
came into her eyes— a defiant, hard, even about the nurse, have you not?” 
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Yes ; you can confidently leave the matter 
in jny hands,” was Madame’s reply. 

“ And I am safe ? There is not the slightest 
danger of- — ” 

They were pushed on by the increasing 
crowd, and I could not catch the end of the 
last sentence, but 1 had heard enough. The 
pictures no logger attracted me. 1 made my 
way hurriedly from the room. As I descended 
the stairs my heart beat fast. What had Lady 
Faulkner to do with Mine. Koluchy ? Were 
the words which, unwittingly had fallen on 
my ears full of sinister meaning? Madame 
seldom attached herself to anyone without a 
•strong reason. Beyond doubt, the beautiful 
young Scotch woman was an acquaintance of 
more than ordinary standing. She was in 
trouble, and Madame was helping her. Once 
more 1 was certain that in a new and startling 
manner Madame was about to make a fresh 
move in her extraordinary game. 4 

I went straight off to Dufrayer’s office, 
found him in, and told him what had 
occurred. 

“Beyond doubt, Lady Faulkner’s manner 
was that of a woman in trouble,” 1 continued. 
“From ’her tone she knows Madame well. 
There was that in her voice which might 
dare anything, however desperate. What do 
you think of it, Dufraycr? Is Durham, by 
any possible chance, in danger?” 

“That is more than I can tell you,” re- 
plied Dufrayer. “ Mine. Koluchy’s machina- 
tions are beyond my powers to cope with. 
But as you ask me, I should say that it is 
qivTe possible that there is some new witchery 
brewing in ^ her cauldron. By the way, 
Head, I saw that you were attracted by Lady 
Faulkner when you met her at Durham’s 
studio.”, 

‘*Were not you ? ” 1 asked. 

“ To a certain extent, yes, but I was also 
repelled. T did not like her expression as 
she sat with the child in her arms.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I can scarcely explain myself, but my 
belief is, that she has been c subjected by 
Madame to a queer temptation. What, of 
course, it is impossible to guess. When you 
noticed the likeness between Durham’s child 
and hd own, I saw a look in her eyes which 
told me that she was capable of almost any 
crime to achieve her object.” 

“ I hope you are mistaken,” I answered, 
rising as I spoke. “At least, Durham has 
made a great success with that picture, and 
he largely owes it to Lady J^aulkner. 1 must 
call round to see him, in order to con- 
gratulate him.” 


I did so a few days later. I found the 
artist busy in his studio working at a portrait 
of a City magnate. 

“ Here you are, Head. I am delighted to 
welcome you,” he said, when I arrived. 
“Pray, take that chair. You will forgive me 
if 1 go on working? My big' picture having 
sold so well* l am overpowered with orders. 
It has taken on ; you have seen the reviews, 
have you not ? ” t ‘ * 

“ 1 have, find I also witnessed ’the crowds 
who collected round it on the opening 
day,” I replied. * It is a magnificent work 
of art, Durham. You will be one of our 
foremost historical painters from this day 
out.’” 

He smiled, and, brush in hand, continued 
to paint in rapidly the background of his 
picture. 

“By the way,” I said, abruptly, “I am 
much interested in that beautiful Scotch 
model who sat for your FUen 1 )ouglas. I 
have seldom seen a more lovely face.” 

Durham glanced up at me, and then 
resumed his work. 

“It«is a curious story altogether,” he said. 
“Lady Faulkner came to see me in the 
November of last year. She said that she 
had met my little boy in Regent's Park, was 
struck by the likeness between her child and 
mine ; on account of this asked the name of 
the child, discovered that I was his father 
(it seems that my fame as a portrait painter 
had already reached her ears), and she , ven- 
tured to visit me to know if I would care to 
undertake an historical picture. I had done 
nothing so ambitious before, and I hesitated. 
She pressed the matter, volunteered to sit for 
the central figure, and offered me ,£ 2,000 
for the picture when completed. 

“ I am not too well off, and could notnffoid 
to refuse such a sum. I begged of bet to 
employ other and better known men, but 
she would not hear of it — she wanted my 
work, and mine alone. She was copvinced 
thrfl the picture would be a great success. 
In the end her enthusiasm prevailed. I 
consented to paint the picture, and set to 
work at once. For such a large canvas the 
time was short, and Lady Faulkner came to 
sit to me three *or four times a week. She 
made one proviso — the child was to be 
allowed to come r freely in and out of the 
room. She attracted little Robin, from the 
first, and was more than good to -him. The 
boy became fond <5>f her, and 'she. never 
looked better, nor more at her ease, than 
.when she heltl him in her arms. She has 
certainly done me a good service, and for her 
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sake alone I cannot be too pleased that the 
picture is appreciated.” 

“ Is Lady Faulkner still in town ? ” I 
asked. 

u No, she left for Scotland only this 
morning. Her husband’s place, Brain Castle, 
in Inverness, i$ a splendid old historical estate 
dating from the Middle Ages.” • 

“Flow js your boy?” I asked. “You 
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keep him in town, I see; but you have good 
air in this part of London.” 

“ Yes, capital ; he spends most of his^time 
in Regent’s Bark. The little chap is quite 
well, thank you. By the way, he ought to 
be in now. He generally joins me at tea. 
Would it worry you if he came in as usual, 
Head?” » 

“ Not at all ; on the contrary, I should 
like to see him,” I said. • 

Durham rang the bell. A servant entered* 


“You can get tea, Collier,'’ said his master. 

“ By the way, is baby home yet ? ” % 

“No, sir,” was the reply. “I carihot 
understand it,” added the man; “Jane is 
generally back long before now.” • 

Durham made no answer. He returned 
to his interrupted work. 'The servant with- 
drew. Tea was brought in, but there was no 
sign of the child. Durham lianded me a 
cup, then stood ab- 
stracted for a moment, 
looking straight before 
him. Suddenly he went 
to the bell and rang it. 

“ Tell nurse to bring 
Master Robin in,” he 
said. 

“ But nurse and baby 
have not returned home 
YL T t, sir.” 

Durham .glanced at 
the ( lock. 

“ It is just six,” he 
exclaimed. “Can any- 
thing be wroyg? I had 
better go out and look 
for them.” 

“ Let me go with 
you,” l said. “ If you 
are going into Regent’s 
Bark, it is on my way 
home.” 

“Nurse generally 
takes the child to the 
Broad Walk,” said Dur- 
ham ; “ we will g® in 
that direction.” * 

We entfred the park. 
No sign of nurse or 
child could we see,« 
though \v;e macle several 
inquiries of the park- 
keepers, who could tell 
us nothing. 

“ l have no right to 
worry you with all this,” 
said Durham, suddenly. 

1 glanced at him. 
He had expressed no alarm* in words, but I 
saw now that he was troubled and anxious, 
and his face wore a stern expression. A 
nameless suspicion suddenly visited my heart. 
Try as I would, I could noj. shake it off. 

“ We had better go back,” I said ; “ in all 
probability you will find the little fellow safe 
at home.” 

I used cheerful words which I did not feel. 
Durham looked at me again. 

“ The child is not to me as an ordinary 
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ch^ld,” he said, dropping his voice. “ You 
know the tragedy through which I have 
livfid?” 

• 

“ Dufrayer has told me,” I replied. 

“My whole life is wrapped up in the little 
fellow,” he continued. “Well, 1 hope we 
shall find him all right on our return. Arc 
you really coming back with me?” 

“ Certainly, # if you will have me. I shall 
not rest easy myself until 1 know that the 
boy is safe.” 

We turned in the direction of Durham’s 
house. We ran tip the steps. 

“ Have you seen them, sir ? ” asked the 
butler, as he opened the door. 

“ No. Are they not back yet ? ” asked 
Durham. * 

“No, sir ; we have heard nor seen nothing 
of either of them.” 

“ 'I his is quite unprecedented,” said the 
artist. “'Jane knows well that 1 never# allow 
the boy to be out after live o’clock. It is 
nearly seven now. You are quite certain,” he 
added, turning to the man, “that no message 
has cornu account for the child’s delay ?” 

“ No, sir, nothing.” 

“ What do you think of it, Head ? ” He 
looked at me inquiringly. 

“ It is impossible to tell you,” I replied ; 
“a thousand things may keep the nurse out. 
Let us wait for another hour. If the child has 
not returned by then, we ought certainly to 
takd some action.” 

I avoided looking at Durham as I spoke, 
for .Mine. Koluchy’s words to Lady Faulkner 
returned unpleasantly to my memory. 

“I shall do it to-morrow or next day -you 
have arrangei about the nurse?” 

We went into the studio, and Durham 
? offered me a cigarette. As he did so I 
suddenly heard a commotion in a distant 
part of the house ; there was the sound of 
hurrying feet and the noise of more than 
one voice raised in agitation and alarm. 
Durham’s face turned ghastly. 

“ There has been an accident,” he said. “ I 
felt that there was something •wrong. God 
help me ! ” 

He rftshed tfj the door. T followed him. 
Just as he reached it, it was Hung open, and 
the niV’Se, a comely - locking woman, of 
between thirty and forty years of age, ran 
in and flung herself at Durham’s feet. 

“ You’ll never forgive me,' sir,” she gasped. 
“ I feel fit to kill myself.” 

“ Get up, Jane, at once, and tell me what 
has happened. Spean 1 Is anything wrong 
with the child ? ” 

% “ Oh, sir, he is gone -he is lost ! I don’t 


know where he is. Oh, I know you’ll never 
forgive me. I could scarcely bring myself 
to come home to tell you.” ' 

“That was folly. Speak now. Tell the 
whole story at once.” 

Durham’s manner had changed. Ncj,w 
that the blow had really fallen, he was him- 
self once again— a man of keen fiction, 
resolute, resolved. 4 - * 

The woman stared at hiny 1 then she 
staggered to«her feet, a ‘good deal .of her own 
self-control restored by his manner. 

“ It was this way, sir,” she began. “ Baby 
and 1 went out as usual early this afternoon. 
You know how fond baby has always been 
of Lady Faulkner?” 

“ Lady Faulkner .has nothing to do with 
this matter,” interrupted Durham. “ Proceed 
with your story.” 

“Her ladyship is in Scotland; at least, it 
is supposed so, sir,” continued the woman. 

“ She came here late ’ast night, and bade us 
all good-bye. I wai, undressing baby when 
she entered the nursery. She took him in 
her arms and kissed him many times. Baby 
loves lyu* very much. He always called her 
‘ Bitty lady.’ He began to cry when she left 
the room.” , 

“ Go on ! go on ! ” said Durham. 

“ Well, sir, baby and 1 went into the park. 
You know how active the child is, as merry 
as a lark, and always anxious to be down on 
his legs. It was a beautiful day, and 1 sat on 
one of the seats and baby ran about. He 
was very fond of playing hide-and-seek 
round the shrubs, and I used to humour him. 
He asked for his usual game. Suddenly 
I heard him cry out ‘ Bitty lady ! Bitty 
lady,’ and run as, fast as ever he could round 
to the other sidti of a big clump of rhododen- 
drons. He \yas within a few feet of me, aiyl 
I was just about to follow him -for half 
tlie game, sir, was for me to peep round 
the opposite side of the trees and try to catch i 
him — when a gentleman whose acquaintance 
I lxud made during the last two days came up 
and began to speak to me. He was a Mr. 
Ivan hoe, and a very gentlehianly person, sir. 
We talked for a minute or two, and I’ll own 
I forgot baby. The moment I remembered 
hi m j ran round 'the rhododendrons to look 
for him, but from that hour to now, sir, I 
have seen nothing of the child. I don’t 
know where he is-- I don’t know what has 
happened to him. Someone musst have stolen 
him, hut who, the Lofd only knows." He must 
have fancied that he saw a likeness to Lady 
Faulkner in sdmebody else in the park, for 
he did cry out ‘Pitty lady,’ just as if his 
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whole heart was going out to someone, and 
away he trotted a.s fast as his feet could carry 
him. That is the whole story, sir. I’d 
have come back sooner, but 1 have been 
searching the place, like one distracted.” 
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“ He was a dark, handsome man,” she 
said ; then, slowly, “ but with something 
peculiar about him, and spoke like a 
foreigner.” 

I glanced at Durham. His eyes met mine 



“You did very wrong uqt to return at 
* once. Did you by any chance happen to see 
thl* person the child ran to ? ” * 

“ I saw no one, sir ; only the cry of the 
child still rings in my ears and the delight in 
his voice. 4 Pitty lady,’ he said, and off he 
went like a flash.” 

“ You should have follbwed him.” * 

“ 1 know it, sir, ^nd I’m fit to kill myself ; 
but the gentleman was that nice and civil, 

■ and I’ll own I forgot* everything else in the 
pleasure of having a, chat with him.” 

“ The man who spoke td you called him- 
self Ivanhoe ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ I should like you to give me some 
particulars with regard ty this man’s appear- 
ance,” I said, interrupting the conversation 
for the first time. , 

The woman stared at me. I doubt if she. 
had ever seen me before. 


in the most hopeless perplexity. I looked 
away. A thousand wild fears were*rushing 
through my brain. * * 

“ There is no good in wasting time over 
unimportant matters,” said the poor father, 
impatiently. “ The thing to do is to find baby 
at once. Control yourself, please, Jane; 
you do not make matters any better by 
giving way to uncjue emotion. Did you 
mention the child’s loss to the # police ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, two hours back.” 

“Durham,” I said, suddenly, “you and I 
had better go. at otice to Dufrayer. He will 
advise us exactly what is. to be done.” 

Durham glanced at me,* then without a 
word went into the hall and put on his hat. 
We both left the house. 

“What do you think of it, Head?” he 
said, presently, as we were bowling away in 
a hansom to Dufrayer’s flat. 

“I cannot help telling you that I fear 
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t^ere is grave danger ahead,” I replied ; “ but 
do not ask me any more until we have con- 
sulted Dufrayer.” 

The. lawyer was in, and the whole story of 
the child's disappearance was told to him. 
He listened gravely. When Durham had 
finished speaking, Dufrayer said, slowly: - 

“There is little doubt what has happened.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Durham. 
“Is it possible that you have got a solution 
already ? ” 

“ 1 have, my poor fellow, and a grave one. 
I fear that you are one of the many victims 
of the greatest criminal in London. I allude 
to Mine. Koluchy.” 

“Mine. Koluchy ! ” said Durham, glancing 
from one of 11 s to the. other. •“ What can 
you mean? Are you dreaming? Mine. 
Koluchy ! What can she have to do with 
my little boy? Is it possible that you allude 
to the great lady doctor ? ” n 

“The same,” cried Dufrayer. “The fact 
is, Durham, Head and l have been watching 
this woman for months past. We have 
learned 's^me grave things about her. I will 
not take up your time now relating them, but 
you must take our word for it that she is not 
to be trusted that to know her is to be in 
danger -to be her friend is to be in touch 
with some monstrous and terrible crime. Lor 
some reason she has made a friend of Lady 
Faulkner. Head saw them standing together 
under your picture. Head, will you tell 
Durham the exact words you overheard Lady 
Faulkner say ? ” 

^ repeated them. 

Durham, who had been listening atten- 
tively, now snook his head. 

“We are only wasting time following a 
clue of that sort,” he said. “Nothing would 
induce me to doubt Lady Faulkner. What 
object could she possibly have in stealing my 
child ? vShe has a child of her own exactly 
like Robin. "Head, you are on a wrong 

track you waste time by these conjectures. 

Someone has stolen the child hoping to reap 
a large reward. We must go* to the police 
immediately, and have wires sent to every 
station ‘round London.” 

“I will accompany you, Durham, if you 
like, ^Scotland Yard,” said Dufrayer. 

“And 1 will go back to Regent’s Park to 
find out if the. keepers have learned any- 
thing,” I said. 

We went our separate ways. 

The next few days were spent in fruitless 
endeavours to recover the juiSsing child 
No stone was left unturned ; the police were 
active in the search large rewards were 


freely offered. Durham, accompanied by a 
private detective, spent his entire time rush- 
ing from place to place. His Dee grew 
drawn and anxious, his work was altogether 
neglected. He slept badly, and morning 
after morning awoke feeling so ill that ,his 
friends became alarmed about him. 

“ If this*' fearful strain continues, much 
longer 1 shall fear for his life,” s;vd Dulrayer, 
one evening, to me. This, was <\ 4 the end of 
the first week. 

On the next morning there was a fresh 
development in the unaccountable mystery. 
The nurse, Jane Cleaver, who had been 
unfeignedly grieving for the child ever since 
his disappearance, had gone out and had not 
returned. Inquiries were immediately set on 
"foot with regard to what had become of her, 
but not a due could be obtained as to her 
whereabouts. 

On the evening of that day I called to see 
Durham, and found the poor fellow abso- 
lutely distracted. 

“If this suspense continues much longer, 
I believe I shall lose my reason,” he said. 
“ 1 cannot think what has come to me. It 
is not only the absence of the child. 1 feel 
as if I were under the weight of some 
terrible illness. 1 cannot explain to you 
what my nights are. 1 have horrible night- 
mares. 1 suffer from a sensation as if I 
were being scorched by lire. In the morning 
I awake more dead than alive. During the 
day 1 get a little better, but the follqwing 
night the same thing is repeated. The image 
of the child is always before my eyes. I see 
him everywhere. I hear his voice crying to 
me to come and rescue him.” 

He turned aside, so overcome by emotion 
that he could scarcely speak. 

“ Durham.,” I said, suddenly, “ I have 
come here this evening to tell you thut I 
have made up my mind.” 

“To do what?” he asked. 

“ I am going to Scotland to-morrow. I 
mean«to visit Lady #Faulkrv*r at Pram Castle. 
It is quite possible that she knows something 
of the fate of the child, bne thing, at least, 
is certain, that a person who had a strong 
likeness to her beguiled the little fellow round 
the r rhododendrcfn clump.” 

Durham smiled faintly. 

“ I cannot agree with you,” he said. “ I 
would stake my life on the honour. of Lady 
Faulkner.” •. .. 

“At least you rrifust allow me to riiake 
inquiries,” I replied. “ I shall be away for a 
( few days. I tnay return with tidings. Keep 
up your heart until you see me again.” 
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On the following evening 1 found myself 
in Inverness-shire. I put up at a. small village 
just outside the estate of I Irani. Tl\e castle 
towering on its beetling cliffs hung over the 
rushing waters of the River Bramley. T slept 
at the little inn, and early on the following 
morning made my way to the castle. Lady 
Faulkner was at home, and showed consider- 
able siiTpriscat seeing me. I noticed that her 
colour elu^V'd, and a look of constermtion 
visited her large, “TicanUful eyes. 

“You startled me, Mr. Head/ 5 she said ; 
u is anything wrong ? 55 

“Wrong? Yes,’ 5 I answered. “Is it pos- 
sible you have not heard the news? ” 

“What news?” she inquired. She imipe 
diately regained her self-control, sat down on 
the nearest elixir, and locked me full in the. 
face. 

“ I have news which will cause you sorrow, 


haulkner looked at me gravely, with just the 
right expression n| distress coming and goiifg 
on her face. \\ hen l had finished my nar^i- 
tive there wen* tears in her efes. 

“'I his will almost send Mr. Durhaju to his 
grave, ’’ she ened ; 11 but surely surely the 
child will be found?” 

“The child must be found,” I said. As I 
spoke I looked at her steadily, dmmediatelv 
my suspicions were strengthened. She gazed 
at me with that wonderful calm which l do 
not believe any man could adopt. It occurred 
to me that she was overdoing it. 'The slight 
liardi ning which I had noticed In fore round 
her lovely lips became again perceptible. In 
spite ol all her efforts, an expression the 
reverse of beautiful filled her eves. 

“Oh, this is terrible !" she said, suddenly, 
springing to her feet. “ I can feel for Mr. 
Durham from mv very heart. My own l’ttle 
Keith is so like, Robin. 
You would like to see my 
boy, would you not, Mr. 



Head?” 

“ I shall be glatj to see. 
him,” 1 answered. “You 
have spoken before ol 
the extraordinary likeness 
between the children.” 

“ It is marvellous,” she 
cried ; “ you would scarcely 
know one from the other. 55 

She rang the bell. . A 
servant appeared. 

“ Tell nurse to bring 
babv here,” said Fatly 
Faulkner. » 

A moment# later the 
door was opened the 
nurse hcrsell did not 
appear, but a little boy, 
dressed in white, rushed 
into the room. He ran 
up to Lady Faulkner, 
clasping his arms ecstati- 
cally round her knees. 

“ Mothers own little 
1 ov,” she said. Sin* lilted 
him into hyr arms. Her 
fingers were loaded with 
rings, and I noticed as she 


Lady haulkner. You wete fond of Daihams 
boy, were you not ? ” 

Mr. Durham’s bov svfeet little Robin ? ” 
she cried. “Of course. Has anything hap 
pened to him ? 55 » 

“ Is it possible that you have not heard ? 
The child is lost.” * 

I then related all that had occurred. Lady* 


held the child against lu r heart thXt they 
wen* mini " Was all this excessive 
emotion for I hirham s miserable fate ? 

“ Ladv Faulkner,” l said, jumping to my 
feet, and speaking sternly, “ 1 will tell you 
the truth. I have come herejn a vain hope 
'Hie loss of the child is killing the poor lather 
can you do anything for his relief? 5 ’ 
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“ I ? ” she said. “ What do you mean ? ” 
rMy words were unexpected, and they 
startled her. 

“ Can you dovanything for his relief?” I 
repeated. “Let me look at that boy. He 
is exactly like the child who is lost.” 

“I always told you there was an extra- 
ordinary likeness,” she answered. “ Look 
round, baby,, look at that gentleman - tell 
him you are mother’s own, own little boy.” 

“ Mummy’s boy,” lisped the baby. He 
looked full up into my face. The blue eyes, 
the mass of golden hair, the slow, lovely 
smile — surely 1 had seen them before. 

Lady Faulkner unfastened her locket, 
• opened it and gave it to me. 

“ Feature for feature,” she said. “ Feature 
for feature the same. Mr. 1 lead, this is my 
child. Is it possible -’’she let the child 
drop from her arms and stood up confronting 
me. Her attitude reminded me of FUen 
Douglas. “Is it possible that you sfispect 
me ? ” she cried. 

“I will be frank with you, Lady Faulkner,” 
I answered. “ I do suspect you.” 

She suited herself with a perceptible 
effort. 

“This is too graven matter to be merely 
angry about,” she said ; “ blit do you realize 
what you are saying ? You suspect me me 
of having stolen Robin Durham from his 
father ? ” 

“.Hod help me, I do,” I answered. 

“ Your reasons ? ” 

She took the child again on her knee 
He turned towards her and caught hold of 
h or heavy gold chain. As he did so I 
icmembered^that I had seen Durham’s boy 
playing with that chain in the studio at 
1 Winchester ( lardens. 

I briefly repeated the reasons for my fears. 
1 tflld Lady Faulkner what I had overheard 
at the Academy. I said a few strong words 
with regard to Mine. Koluchy. 

“To be the friend of that woman is to 
condemn you,” I said, at last. “Do you 
know what she really is ? ” 

Lady Faulkner made no. answer. During 
the entire narrative, she had not uttered a 
syllable. 

“ When my husband returns home,” she 
said atifast, faintly, “he will protect me from 
this cruel charge.” 

“Are you prepared to swear that the boy 
sitting on your knee is your own boy?” I 
asked. 

She hesitated^ then said, boldly, “ I am.” 

“ Will you take an oath on the Bible that 
he is your child ? ” 


Her face grew white. 

“ Surely that is not necessary,” she said. 

“But will you do it?” I repeated. 

She looked down again at the boy. The 
boy looked up at her. 

“ Bitty lady,” he said, all of a sudden. 

The moment he uttered the words « 1 
noticed a (jueer change on her face. She 
got up and rang the bell. A grave-lcoking, 
middle-aged woman entered the rtjom. 

“Take baby, nurse,” said Lnt^y Faulknfir. 

The womTm lifted the boy in her arms and 
conveyed him from the room. 

“ I will swear, 4 Mr. Head,” said Lady 
Faulkner. “There is a Bible on that table- - 
1 will swear on the Bible.” 

She took the Book in her hands, repeated 
the usual words of the oath, and kissed the 
'Book. ' 

“ 1 declare that that boy is my own son, 
born of my body,” she said, slowly and 
distinctly. 

“Thank you,” I answered. I laid the 
Bible down on the table. 

“ What else do you want me to do?” she 
said. 

“ There is one test,” 1 replied, “ which, in 
my opinion, will settle the matter finally. 
The test is this. If the hoy I have just seen 
is indeed your son, he will not recognise 
Durham, for he has never seen him. If, on 
the other hand, he is Durham’s boy, he can- 
not fail to know his father, and to show that 
he knows him when he is taken into his 
presence. Will you return with me to town 
to-morrow, bringing the child with you? If 
little Robin’s lather appears as a stranger to 
the boy, I will believe that you have spoken 
the truth.” 

Before Lady ’ Faulkner could reply, a 
servant entered the room hearing a letter on 
a salver. She took it eagerly and tore 'it 
open, glanced at the contents, and a look of 
relief crossed her face as her eyes met mine. 
They were bright now and full of a curious 
defiance. 

* 1 Jim willing to stand the test,” she said. 
“ I will come with you to-morrow.” 

“ With the boy ? ’’ 

“ Yes, I will bring tha boy.” 

“You must allow him to enter Durham’s 
presence without you.” 

“He shall do so.” 

“Hood,” 1 answered. “We can leave here 
by the earliest train in the morning.” 

I left the castle a few minutes -later, and 
wired to Dufrayer, telling him that Lady 
Faulkner and J would come up to town early 
«on the following day, bringing Lady Faulkner’s 
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supposed' boy with 11s. I asked I hi fray er not 
to prepare Durham in any way. 

Uite in the evening 1 received a reply to 
my telegram. 

“Come by first possible train,” were its 
contents. “ Durham is seriously ill.” 

I drought it best to say nothing of the 
illness to Lady Faulkner, a yd at an early 
hour on the following day we started on our 
journey. No nurse accompanied the child. 
He* slept a good part of the day — Lady 
Faulkner herself was almost silent. She 
.scarcely addressed me. Now and then I 
saw hor eyes light upon tjie child with a 
curioufi expression. Once, as I was Attend- 
ing to her comfor^ she looked me full in the 
face. 

“You doubt me* Mr. Head,” she said. 
“It is impossible /or me to feel friendly 
towards you until your doubts are remold.” 

“ I am more grieved than I can say,” I 
answered ; “ but I must, God helping me, at 
any cost see justice done.” 

She shivered. * 

At 7 p. in. we steamed into King’s Cross. 
Dufrayer was on the platforiji, and at the 
carriage door in a second. From the grave# 


expression on his face I saw 
that there was bad news. Was 
it possible that the worst hgd 
happened to • Durham, and 
that now there would never 
be any means of proving 
whether the child were Lady 
Faulkner’s child or not ? 

“ Be quick,” he exclaimed, 
when he saw me. “ Durham 
is sinking hist ; I am afraitl we 
shall be too l;ite as it is.” 

“ What is the matter with 
him ? ” I asked. 

“That is what no one can 
make out. Langley Chaston, 
the great nerve specialist, has 
been to see him this afternoon. 
Chaston is completely non- 
plussed, but he attributes the 
illness to the shock and strain 
caused by the lo'fcs of the 
child.” 

Dufrayer said these words 
eagerly, and as he imagined 
into my ear alone.* # A hand 
touched me on the shoulder. 

I turned and confronted Lady 
Faulkner. 

“ What are you saying ? ” 
she exclaimed. “ Is it possible 
that Mr. Durham is in danger, 
in danger of his life ? ” # 

“He is dying,” said Dufrayer, brusquely 
Lady Faulkner stepped back as though 
someone had shot her. She quivered -all 
over. \ 

“'lake the child,” she said jto me, in a 
faint voice. 

I lifted the boy in my arms. A brougham 
awaited us, we got in. 'Hie child, weary' 
with the journey, lay fist asleep. • 

In another moment we were rattling along 
the Marylebone Road towards Lanehestcr 
Cardens. 

As we entered the house, Dr. Cur/on, 
Durham’s own physician, received us in the 

hall. * 

“ You are too late,” he s^id, “ the poor 
fellow is unconscious. It is the beginning of 
the end. I doubt if he will live through the 
night.” 

The doctor’s words were interrupted by a 
low cry. Lookiag round, l saw that Lady 
Faulkner had flung off her cloak, had lifted 
her veil, and was staring at Dr. Curzon as 
though she were about to take leave of her 
senses. 

“ Say those words again,” she cried. 
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“ My dear madam, I am sorry to startle 
yAu. Durham is very ill; quite unconscious; 
sinking fast.” 

“ I must s el* him,” she said, eagerly ; 
“which js his room?” 

“The bedroom facing you on the first 
landing,” was the doctor’s reply. 

She rushed upstairs, not waiting for anyone. 
We followed* her slowly. As we were about 
to enter the room, the child being still in 
my arms, Lady Faulkner came out, and 
confronted me. . 

“ I have seen him,” she said. “ One 
glance at his lace was sufficient. Mr. Head, 
1 must speak to you, and alone, at once — at 
• once ! 'lake me where 1 can see you all 
alone.” 

I opened the door of another room on the 
same landing, and switched on the electric 
light. 

“ Put the child down,” she said, “or take 
him away. 'Phis is too horrible ; it ?s past 
bearing. I never meant things to go as far 
as this.” 

“ Lady Faulkner, do you quite realize 
what you Are saying ? ” 

“ I realize everything. Oh, Mr. Head, you 
were right. Madame is the most terrible 
woman in all the world. She told me that 1 
might bring the boy to London in safety - 
that she had arranged matters so that his 
father should not recognise him so that he 
would not recognise his father. I was to 
bring him straight here, and trust to her to 
put things light. I never knew she meant 
thij. I have just looked at his face, and he 
L •changed ; he is horrible to look at now. 
C : ;, my (lod*! this will kill me” 

“You must tell me all, Lady Faulkner,” I 
said. “ You have committed yourself now - 
’ you have as good as confessed the truth. 
ThSn the chilli — this child — is indeed Dur- 
ham’s son ? ” 

“That child is Loftus Durham’s son. Yes, 
I am the most miserable woman in the uni- 
verse. I )o what you will with me. Oh, yes, 
I could bring myself to steal th<j boy, but not, 
not to go to this last extreme step. 'Phis is 
murder, Mr. •ad. If Mr. Durham dies, I 
am guilty of murder. Is there no chance of 
his life ? ” 

“ThtS only chance is for you to tell me 
everything as quickly as you can,” I 
answered. * • 

“ I will,” she replied. She pulled herself 
together, and began to speak hurriedly. 

“I will tell you all in as few words as pos- 
sible ; but in order that you 'should under 
stand why 1 committed the awful crime which 


I have committed, you must know something 
of my early history. My father and mother 
died frqjn shock after the. death of three 
baby brothers in succession. Each of these 
children lived to be a year old, and then each 
succumbed tb the same dreadful malady, and 
sank into an early grave. I was brought tip 
by an aunt, # who treated me sternly, suppress- 
ing all affection for me, and doing her Utmost 
to get me married off her hand£/.S quickly 
as possible. Sir John* Faulkner fell in love 
with me when I was eighteen, and asked me 
to be his wife. I loved him, and eagerly con- 
sented. On the day when I gave my consent 
I met our family doctor. I told him of my 
engagement and of the unlooked-for happi- 
ness which had suddenly dawned on my 
.path. To my astonishment f old Dr. Mac- 
pherson told me that I did wrong to marry. 

“ ‘There is a terrible disease in your family,’ 
he said ; ‘you have no right to marry.’ 

“ He then told me an extraordinary and 
terrible thing. He said that in my family 
on the mother’s side was a disease which 
is called pseudo - hypertrophic muscular 
paralysis. Phis strange disease is hereditary, 
but only attacks the male members of a 
house, all the females absolutely escaping. 
You have doubtless heard of it ? ” 

I bowed. “It is one of the most terrible 
hereditary diseases known,” I replied. 

Her eyes began to dilate. 

“ Dr. Macpherson told me about it that 
dreadful day,” she continued. “ He said that 
my three brothers had died of it, that they 
had inherited it on the mother’s side — that 
my mother’s brothers had also died of it, and 
that she, although escaping herself, had com- 
mit nitrated it to her male children. He told 
me that if I married, any boys who were born 
to me would in all probability die of this 
disease. 6 o 41 

“ I listened to him shocked. I went back 
and told my aunt. She laughed at my fears, 
told me that the doctor was deceiving me, 
assured me that I should do very mong to 
refuse "such an excellent husband as Sir John, 
and warned me never to ^repeat a word of 
what 1 had heard with regard to my own 
family to him. In sholt, she forced on the 
marriage. 

cannot altogether blame her, for I also 
was only too anxious to escape from my 
miserable life, and but half- believed the 
doctor’s story. . ' * 

“I married to find, alas, that'. .I ; had . not 
entered into Paradise. My husband, although 
he loved me, ctold me frankly, a week after 
our marriage, that his chief reason for 
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marrying me was to have a healthy heir to 
his house. He said that I looked strong, 
and he believed my children would be 
healthy. He was quite morbid* on this 
subject. We were married nearly three years 
before our child was born. -My husband 
was almost beside himself with rejoicing 
when this todk place. It was not until the 
baby^y in my arms that I suddenly remem- 
bered wl^iVl had almost forgotten - old Dr. 
Mftcpherso^swmrning. The child, however, 
looked perfectly strong, and I trflsted that the 
dreadful disease would not appear in him. 

“ When the baby was (bur months old my 
husband was suddenly obliged to leave home 
in order to visit India. He was to be absent 
about a year. Until little Keith was a year 
old he remained perfectly healthy, then 
strange symptoms began. The disease com- 
menced in the muscles of the calves of the 
legs, which became much enlarged. The 
child suffered from great weakness— he could 
only walk by throwing his body from side to 
side at each step. 

“ In terror I watched his symptoms. I took 
him then to see I)r. Macpherson. He told 
me that I had neglected 
his warning, and that my 
punishment had begun. 

He said there was not the 
slightest hope for the child 

that he might live for a 

few months, but would in 
the end die. 

i‘l returned home, mad 
with misery. I dared not 
let my husband know the 
truth. I knew that if I 
did he. would render my 
life a hell, for the fate 
which had overtaken my 
first child would be the 
fate of every other boy 
born to me. My misery 
was beyond any words. 

Last winter, when baby’s t 
illness had just* beguif, I 
came up ‘ to town. I 
brought the child with me 
— he grew worse# daily. 

When in town, I ljeard of # 
the great fame of Mint!. 

Koluchy and her wonder- 
ful cpres. I went to see 
her, and told her my pitiful 
story. She shook her l^ad 
when I described the fea-. 
tures of the case, said that 
no medicine had ever yet 


been discovered for this form of muscular 
paralysis, but said she would think over tfie 
case, and asked me to call upon her again. 

“The next day, when in# Regent’s Par£, I 
saw Loftus Durham’s little boy. I was 
startled at the likeness, and ran fortvard with 
a cry, thinking that 1 was about to embrace 
my own little Keith. The child had the 
same eyes, the same build. JThe child was 
Keith to all intents and purposes, only he 
was healthy — a splendid little lad. I made 
friends with him on the spot. I went straight 
then to Mme. Koluchy, and told her that I 
had seen a child the very same as my own 
child. She then thought out the scheme 
which has ended so disastrously. She. 
assured me it only needed courage on my 
part to carTy it through. We discovered that 
the child was the only son of a widower, a 
rising artist of the name of Durham. Mr. 
Head, you know the rest. I determined to 
get ifcquainted with Mr. Durham, and in 
order to do so gave him a commission to 
paint the picture tailed ‘Soldiers, Attend !’ 

“You can scarcely understand how I lived 
through the past winter. ‘ Matlfime had 
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persuaded me to send my dying child to her. 
Arfnonth ago I saw my boy breathe his last. 
I smothered my agony and devoted every 
energy to the kidnapping of little Robin. I 
took him away as planned, the nurse’s 
attention * being completely engrossed by 
a confederate of Mine. Koluehy’s. It 
was arranged that in a week’s time 
the nurse wa*s also to be kidnapped, and 
removed from the country. She is now, 1 
believe, on her way to New Zealand. Having 
removed the nurse, the one person we had to 
dread in the recognising of the child was the 
father himself. With great pains I taught 
the boy to call me ‘ Mummy,’ and I believed 
he had learned the name and had forgotten 
his old title of ‘ Fitly lady.’ Rut he said 
the words yesterday in your presence, and 1 
have not the slightest doubt by so doing con- 
firmed your suspicions. When I had taken 
the dreadful oath that the child was my own, 
and so perjured my soul, a letter from Mine. 
Koluchy arrived. She had discovered that 
you had gone to Scotland, and guessed that 
your suspicions were aroused. She said 
that you* were her most terrible enemy, 
that more than once you had circumvented 
her in the moment of victory, but she believed 
that on this occasion we should win, and she 
further suggested that the very test which you 
demanded should be acceded to by me. She 
said that she had arranged matters in such a 
way that the father would not recognise the 
clfilll, nor would the child know him ; that 
I was to trust to her, and boldly go up 
to .London, and bring the boy into his 
faPfer’s presence. The butler, ('oilier, who 
cl ourse also knew the child, had, owing to 
Madame’s secret intervention, been sent on a 
fruitless errand into the country, and so got 
out of tl^e way. I now see what Madame 
realty meant. -She would kill Mr. Durham 
and so insure his silence for ever; but, oh ! 
Mr. Head, bad as 1 am, I cannot commit 
murder. Mr. Head, you must save Mr. 
Durham’s life.” 

“ I will do what I can,” I answered. 
“There is no doubt, from yoifr confession, 
that Durham is being subjected to some slow 
poison. # What, we have to discover. I must 
leave you now, Lady Faulkner.” 

I went into the next room, where 1 hifrayer 
and Dr. Cur /.on were waiting for me. It was 
darkened. At the further .end, in a bed 
against the wall, lav Durham. Ridding the 
nurse bring the lamp, I went across, and bent 
over him. I started back at his strange 
appearance. I scarcely recognised ’him. He 
was lying quite still, breathing so lightly that 


at first I thought he must be already dead. 
The skin of the face and neck had a very 
strange appearance. It was inflamed and 
much retfdened. I called the poor fellow by 
name very gently. He made no sign of 
recognition. • 

“ What is all this curious inflammation 
due to?” 1 asked of Dr. Cufzon, who was 
standing by my side. . * 

“That is the mystery,” he repjfyri ; ‘^it is 
unlike anything 1 have jecn F. lYre.” * 

1 took up'my lens and examined it closely. 
It was certainly curious. Whatever the cause, 
the inflammation 'seemed to have started 
from many different centres of disturbance. 
1 was at once struck by the curious shape of 
the * markings. They were star-shaped, and 
radiated as if from • various centres. As I 
still examined them, l could not help think- 
ing that 1 had seen similar markings some- 
where else not long ago, but when and 
connected with what I could not recall. 
'This was, however, a detail of no importance. 
'The terrible truth which confronted me 
absorbed every other consideration. Durham 
was dying before my eyes, and from Lady 
Faulkner’s confession, Mine. Koluchy was 
doubtless killing him by means unknown. It 
was, indeed, a weird situation. 

I beckoned to the doc tor, and went out 
with him on to the landing. 

“ I have no time to tell you all,” 1 said. 
“You noticed Lady Faulkner’s agitation? 
She has made a strange and terrible con- 
fession. 'Hu 1 child who has ju>t been brought 
back to the house is Durham’s own son. 
He was stolen by Lady Faulkner for reasons 
of her own. The woman who helped her 
to kidoap the child was the quack, d/jetor, 
Mine. Koluchy.” ' 

“ Mmc. Koluchy ?” said Dr. Curzon. 

“The samty” 1 answered; “the cleverest 
and the most wicked woman in London * a 
past master in every shade of crime. Reyond 
doubt, Madame is at the bottom of Durham’s 
illness. She is poisoning him -we have got 
to flis<J>ver how. I thought it necessary to 
tell you as much, Dr. Curzop. Now, will you 
come back with me again to the sick room ? ” 

The doctor followed me without a word. 

Once more I bent over Durham, and as I 
did «o the memory of where I had seen 
similar markings returned to me. 1 had seen 
them on photographic plates which had, been 
exposed to the induction action of a brush 
discharge of high electro motive ’force from 
the positive terminal of a Plante Rheostatic 
machine. An yminent electrician had drawn 
ljiy attention to these markings at the time, 
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had shown me the plates, and remarked upon 
the strange effects. Could there be any 
relationship' of cause and effect here # ? 

“ Has any kind of electrical treatment 
been tried ? ” I asked, turning to Dr. Curzon. 

“ None,” he answered. “ Why do you 
a*&?” 

“ Because,” 1 said, “I have ^een similar 
effec^to^roduced on the skin by prolonged 
exposunN^\ powerful X-rays, and the 
appearance tfM*urha*ivs face suggests that 


“ Hush ! ” I cried, “stay c[uiet a moment.” 

'There was immediately a dead silence in 
the room. 

The dying man breathed*more and more 
feebly. His face beneath the dreadful star- 
like markings looked as if he were already 
dead. Was I a victim to my own fancies, or 
did I hear muffled, distant, and faint the 
sound I somehow expected to hear the 
sound of a low hum a long way off? An 
ungovernable excitement seized me. 



the skin might have be*n subjected to a 
powerful discharge from a focus tube.” 

“ There has been no # electricity employed, 
nor has any stranger been near the patient.” 

He was about to proceed, wfcen I suddenly 
raised my hand. • 


behind his head. 

“'That room belongs to the next house, 
sir,” said the nurse. 

“'Then, it that is so, we may have got the 
solution,” I said. “Curzon, Dufrayer, come 
with me at once.” 
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We hurried out of the room. 

We must get into the next house without 
a moment’s dela^,” .1 said. 

“ Into the next house ? You must be 
mad,” sai*l the doctor. 

“I am not. I have already told you that 
there is foul play in this extraordinary case, 
and a fearful explanation of Durham's illness 
has suddenly Occurred to me. I have given 
a great deal of time lately to the study of the 
effect of powerful cathode and X-rays. The 
appearance of the -markings on Durham’s face 
are suspicious. Will you send a messenger 
at once to my house for my fluorescent 
screen ? ” 

“ I will fetch it,” said I )ufraycr. He hurried 
off. 

“'The next thing to be done is to move the 
‘bed on which the sick man lies to the 
opposite side of the room,” L said. 

Curzon watched me as 1 spoke, \yth a 
queer expression on his face. 

“ It shall be done,” he said, briefly. We 
returned to the sick room. 

. In les* than an hour my fluorescent screen 
was in my hand. I held it up to the wall just 
where Durham's bed had been. It imme- 
diately became fluorescent, but we could make 
nothing out. 'This fact, however, converted 
my suspicions into certainties. 

“ I thought so,” I said. “ Who owns the 
next house ? ” 

JT* rushed downstairs to question the 
servants. They could only tell me that it 
had been unoccupied for some time, but that 
the* board “ To let” had a month ago been 
reT* loved. 'They did not believe that the new 
o< ..pants ha*l yet taken possession. 

Dufrayer and I went into the street and 
( looked at the windows. The house was to all 
npqpara flee thq counterpart of the one in which 
Durham lived. Dufrayer, who was now as 
much excited as I was, rushed off to the 
nearest lire - engine station, and quickly 
returned with an escape ladder. 'This was 
put up to one of the upper windows, and we 
managed to get in. 'The next instant we were 
inside the house, and the low hum of a 
“make and 1 freak ” fell on our ears. We 
entered a room answering to the one where 
Durham's bedroom was situated, and there 


immediately discovered the key to the 
diabolical mystery. 

Close against the wall, within a few feet of 
where the sick man’s bed had been, was an 
enormous focus tube, the platinum electrode 
turned so as* to direct the rays through the 
wall. The machine was clamped in a holdeV, 
and stood o» a square deal table, upon which 
also stood the most enormous induction coil 
I had ever seen. This was suppl^Trom jhe 
main through wires coming fi’uiii - the electric 
light supplied to the house. 'This induction 
coil gave a sparky of at least twenty-four 
inches. Insulated wires from it ran across 
the room, to a hole in the further wall into 
the .next room, where the “make and break” 
was whirring. ’This had evidently been done 
hi order that the noise of the lynn should be 
as far away as possible. 

“Constant powerful discharges of cathode 
and X-ray*. such as must have been playing 
upon Durham for days and nights con- 
tinuously, are now proved to lie so injurious 
to life, that he would in all probability 
have been dead before the morning,” I cried. 
“ As itjs, we may save him.” 'Then I turned 
and grasped Dufrayer by the arm. 

“I believe that at last we have evidence 
to convict Mmc. Koluchy,” I exclaimed. 
“ What with Lady Faulkner’s confession, 
and- — 

“Let us go hack at once and speak to 
Duly Faulkner,” said Dufrayer. 

We returned at once to the next house, 
but the woman whom we sought had already 
vanished. How she had gone, and when, no 
one knew. 

The next day we learned that Mine. 
Koluchy had also left London, and that it 
was not ccrlaiu when she would return. 
Doubtless, l^idy Faulkner, having confessed, 
in a moment of terrible agitation, had then 
flown to Mine. Koluchy for protection. From 
that hour to now we have heard nothing 
more of the unfortunate young woman. 
H«ir lpishand is* niqving Heaven an A earth 
to find her, but in vain. ‘ 

Removed from the fa tat influence of the 
rays, -Durham has recovered, and the joy of 
having his little son restored to him has 
doubtless been his best medicine. 



Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of ffir Lives'. 


MR. C. NAPIER 

HEMY, A.R.A. 

Born *1841. 

(EWCASTLE 
( ^ad reason to be 
proud whtn not 
long ago one of 
her sons in the 
person of Mr. Napier Homy, 
attained tin? distinguished 
position of A.R.A. Mr. 
Hemy’s first master was the 
late W. Bell l^cott, but after 




auk 12 MONTHS. 

From a Fuinhny 
by J. Ihmzvll. 


five, however, h<_* went to 
Antwerp to renew his art 
studies, spending eighteen 
months drawing from the 
cast. After that he painted 
under Baron Leys Mr. 
Alma - Tademas master 
and was 'twenty eight be- 
fore he painted his first 
picture. Mr. Ilemy is, 
of course, well known for 
his splendid marine pic-’ 
lures, and his love for the 
sea began at an early age, 
when he made several long 
voyages. At Ea 1 mouth 
Mr. ilemy has. built him- 


From 


Auk 16. 

1 Ihiywri'i by If’. U onrhn/. 



Frmn a Fainting] a<;k 46. 


[by /fiutreJf. 


a short time he gave up drawing and 
studied. hard for the priesthood. At twenty- 


self a delightful home, (rammed with; art 
treasures, and much of his painting is done 
aboard his yacht, which he h$s often been 
known to call his “ sea-going studio.” 








PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES. 


PRINCESS 
CHRISTIAN OF 
DENMARK. 

• 

Princess Alex 

AN OF M EC K I , K.N - 
BClURG-Ste&VERlN. HOW 


Princess Christian of IJen- 
mark, was Nodded to the 
1 rincc at Cannes ]jist April, 
and a most interesting func- 
tion it proved to he ; the 
very brilliant assembly com- 
prised all the 4<oyal person- 
ages present at the time in 
the Riviera, with the exception 
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MR. J. R. MASON. 

IjOKN 1 87.4. 

T J. R. MASON was educated at 
the Abbey School, Rcekenham, 
where he showed early promise of 
exceptional ability as a cricketer. 

. m In 1892 his batting for the 
Winchester College was one of the principal 
events of the year’s public school cricket. 
To him belongs the honour of compiling the 
record score of 147 against Klon, and for 
many a day will the Winchester boys point 
with pride to the captain of 1893 who so ably 
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gave battle for the honour and reputation of 
the college. To come direct from school to 
county cricket was sufficiently trying to make 
even the most sanguine anxious. Mr. Mason 
• fully justified the confidence placed in him. 


His best performances in 1893 were the two 
fine innings of 49 and 50 against. Notts, the 
latter made upon a wet and treacherous wicket. 
In 1896 he did much good work, his average 



AGE IQ. 

From n Photo. by .Salmon, Windu Htn'. 


at the close of that brilliant season bo’ng 
377 for 18 matches, with the total of 1,117 
runs. Mr. Mason was a member of Mr. 
Stnddart’s last Australian team, his highest 
score 'being 128 (not out) v. Victoria- * The 
Kent Committee have recognised Mr. 
Mason’s excellent performances by electing 
him captain df their team. 
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PRESENT DAY. 

From a Photo, by E. JUawkim and Co., Brighton . 



Illtistrated Interviews. 

LVIII.— JAN VAN BEERS. 
IJy Marie 


VEN Paris, the most sceptical 
and blase of .cities, freely 
yields a thrill of wonder 
•and admiration at the latest 
addition to her ninny marvels. 
M. Jan Van Peers has spent 
'jn designing and filling with 
countless artistic treasures the exquisite 
dwelling where he has at last betaken him- 
self and his household gods. The whole 
universe, especially the mediaeval and the 
Eastern world of art, has been laid under 
contribution, and yet the result achieved is 
singularly harmonious, i\nd already, not only 
the owner’s • fellow- 
craftsmen of the 
brush, but architects-, 
sculptors, and all 
those who delight in 
beauty, have made 
only partially success- 
ful efforts to pene- 
trate into this House 
Beautiful. 

The painter who has 
chosen to make him- 
self delineator-in-chief 
of the Eternal femi- 
nine as seen through 
fin - de-siecle o p e ra- 
gla^ses has not in- 
dulged himself in any 
of the architectural 
pretti nesses in which 
the modern french- 
man defights. There 
is nothing about the 
outside of the severely 
plain building giving 
the slightest indica- 
tion of the luxury 
and wealth of detail 
within, and the visitor who Ascends the stone 
steps passes without transition from the busy, 
sunlit Passy street into a dreamland of 
mystic Eastern beauty. As he walks with 
muffled footsteps across the ante chamber 
into the octagon Hall beyond, he littly by 
little becomes aware that he moves, as it 
were, in a maze of beauty, cunningly con- 
trived by one master hand, which, whether 
it takes the form of carving, painting, or 
drapery, seems to format perfect whole. 

A demure, quick-footed Brittany bonne , 
whose picturesque white clip recalls the 
provincial France which M. Van Beers has 


A. Belloc. 

ransacked for old stained-glass and tapestries, 
bids you wait while her master comes down 
from, his -studio to welcome you to his new 
home. 

As your host, with his tall, well knit figure, 
comes forward, it is easy to divine that 
some far-off strain of Spanish or Italian 
blood is responsible for the delicate, clear cut 
profile, married so strangely to the dark 
blue, speculative eyes of a fairer race. 

“ Well, you see, here I am at last ! ” he 
exclaimed, smiling. “ l have said good bye 
to Montmartre for ever ; and instead of the 
cemetery where Heine lies, I have as next- 
door neighl our the 
Bois de Boulogne. 
Of course, l do not 
consider 11'iy home 
nearly finished ; still, 
I confess it has nearly 
earned its title of 
‘ Van BegV Folly.* 
'Fell you something 
of what suggested all 
that you see around 
you ? Certainly ; blit 
I warn you that ti e 
enumeration may be 
too long for your 
taste. No, 1 ca/kuit 
tell you to what 
period this building 
can claim to belong. 

I have tried to m- 
corporaffe something 
of every period within 
its walls. • 

“ Perhaps *the roost 
fantastic corner of my 
home,” he added, 
drawing aside one of 
the yeliow velvet cur- 
tains which draped the archways of the 
octagon, “ i.^ this little ante chamber, and 

I need hardly tell you that all my child 
friends especially delight in it?’ 

The reason why was instantly apparent. 
Between and round the slender columns, each 
exquisitely carved. from designs taken from 
the Infante’s Palace at Saragossa, play thirty 
tiny kittens, sculptured by the well-known 
animal sculptor, Courtier. Each little 
creature is a faithful portrait of some live 
kitten, and they all stand out in startling 
relief against a white background, as if only 
awaiting the wave of a magician’s wand to 




JAN VAN BEERS. 
From a Sketrh by him id f. 
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bring them all to life. Below this . curious 
cattery a high dado forms the background to 
some fine engravings, drawings, and photo- 
graphs, 'qach signed, with the addition of a few 
words of friendly greeting, by M. Van Beers’s 
French, English, American, and Belgian 
friends, •including Bouguereau, Millais, Alma- 
Tadema, Wauters, Caran d’Ache, and so on. 
The coifing, which belongs .to the German 
Renaissance period, is studded with red 
electric globes. 

“ I confess to having taken more pains over 
the hall than I did anywhere else,” ’ observed 
my host, leading the wayfback there. “ Each 
story — there are only two to this house — is 


brought, as it 
were, 'here into 
harmony. The 
balcony is sup- 
ported by Gothic 
figures taken from 
Finnish, Dutch, 
a n d F r#n c h 
sourcyp. n. As for 
tk . f 5 ; six cathe- 
dral stalls occu- 
pying the middle 
of the hall, they 
wore exactly 
copied by one of 
my sculptor 
friends from the 
cluiPch at Dord- 
recht.” 

And then M. 
Van Beers ex- 
plained to me at 
some length the 
history of what is 
certainly one of 
the most extraor- 
dinary candela- 
bra in the world. 
Springing from 
the centre of the 
carved stalls 
seems to be a 
huge flowering 
fern, a kind* of 
magnified lily-of- 
the- valley, with 
hanging red and 
white blossoms. 
'The design was 
adapted from the 
famous cande- 
labrum in Milan 
[Xivhw, Paris. Cathedral, but 
here each flower 

conceals an electric globe. < . 

Vdu sec, I have* in eveory Sense utilized 
the extraordinary power $>f electric light. 
Till quite lately it was practically impossible 
to produce certain effect‘d of light and shade 
without running great risks of fire. Thanks 
to Edison and his* disciples, the lighting of 
the world has been completely altered, and 
every day new mechanical improvements are 
taking place.” - * 

u 1 have heard # a very extraordinary 
description of your dining-room ! ’ 

“ Well* here,, again the electric light has 
enabled me to produce certain effects which 
are, I think, quite original. To begin with,” 
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tree holding in her left hand the fa&l 
fruit, while she leans against the branch 
round which is twined the Vieked serpent, 
who is whispering evil counsels, in her 
ear. In more or less relation to this, shall 
we say allegorical group, is a terrestrial 
globe upheld on the heaving shoulders 
of Atlas. You will probably recognise 
that the first conception of this was taken 
from a Herman sculpture of the seventeenth 
century, now in the South Kensington 
Museum.’’ 

The scheme of colour in the dining-room 
is violet and silver, every shade from deepest 
purple to palest mauve being represented;’ 
even the windows, filled in with deep violet 
glass, are studded with round (list's simulating 
amethysts. The dining-table was made after 
the artist’s own earefully-thought-out design, 
of the finest plate glass and copper. Idom 
the interior come shafts of light, and the 
table-cloth used at night is transparent. 
M. Van Heers produced a considerable sen- 
sation some years ago in London^ by giving 



drawing aside 
another of the 
gorgeous .yellow 
curtains, “ there 
a r e v cry f c w 
actual doors in 
my house. The 
dining-room, as 
you see, is separ- 
ated frnmThe hall* 

, by a carved gate- 
way copied from 
a V o r w e g i a 11 
church. The gate- 
way is five yards 
in height, and 
painted canary- 
colour *and gold, 
while at night a ’* 
stream of bright 
rose - pink light 
plays upon it. 
Here is a statue, 
every portion of 
which is a plaster 
of Paris cast, 
taken from a 
living model of 
our first mother, 
Eve, standing 
under the apple* 
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r** inner on :i table of the same 
kind, but IfL* has now much im- 
prowd the lighting apparatus. 

> When every one of the twelve 
guests is served with the first course, 
the centre of the table sinks down 
out of sight, the void being filled 
in the twinkling of an eye with 
two Haps ir»ndf‘ of the finest ivory, 
embossed with metals and gems; 
and then, at an electric signal- from 
the host, bacK slide the ivory leaves, 
and the table is once more seen to 
be complete, the centre laden with 
whatever may be the next course. 

Over the centre of the table is a 
silver bell studded with mauve and 
while discs, each containing an 
ele» trie lamp. The hell is sus- 
pended from a terrestrial globe, 
which is itself hung from a .gold 
sun, fastened to the ceiling amid 
clouds carved in high relief. Bell, 


globe, and clouds together form a Jacob’s 
ladder for a flock of angels and Cupids. 
The blue, mauve, and white wings of the 
angels carry out the general scheme of colour 
in this fantastic chamber. 

Close to the dining-room is the smoking- 
room, crimson in its general tone, draped with 
satin curtail. s, held up at the four corners by 
rabbits with golden heads, garlanded f.it'h red 
roses. The room is lighted luminous 
comet, fixed in the ceiling, which is in itself 
one of the marvels of the house, for it exactly 
reproduces the ulterior of the splendid 
Renaissance tomb containing the heart of 
Catherine de Medieis. 

4t Now, 1 think it is time we came upstairs,” 
observed M. Van Beers. “ Von see, 1 have 
hidden aw.iv my staircase in i* corner. Still, 
were all the curtains of the hall drawn back 
you would ■» -e it (jiiite (dearly, even from the 
antechamber. One of my friends declares 
that mv house is like one of those elabor- 
ately can <1 Chinese puzzles, in which all 
the paits fit one into another. To my 


THE STAIRCASE. 
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thinking, there is no reason why the stair- 
case, even ‘if hidden away, should not he as 
beautiful as the rest of a house. I lore, you 
see, aYe statues of Astronomy and of 
Grammar, replieas of those in the ( 'limy 
Museum. This frie/e is very original, and is 
copied from" a little-known Renaissance 
desig> of. dancing angels. You see, our 
broad-m aged forelathers believed that every 


that is, in comparison with the rest of *the 
house ; the large window filling up one $ide 
of the octagon is copied ifmm one in the* 
refec tory of an old liivton convent. The 
walls of the studio itsell are diaped w it h green 
velvet, and the door leading through to the 
painter’s little study is exquisitely carved, 
f ine shields, on which are ..embossed the' 
labours of Hercules, the Judgment of Paris 



From a J'hvty. by] '1 1 1 1-. s il ijIu. | \u<l<n , I'ari*. 


style of amusement would be permitted in 
Heaven ! For a long time it was rather a 
puzzle to me how I should light my staircase. 
At last I solved the problem by placing a 
number of conventional blossoms, each of 
which held an electric’globe, and these two 
Greek vases copied from some which took 
my fancy at South Kensington.” 

The studio is a lofty, plain room -plain, 
Vol. xv.-85. 


and ether mythological subjects, the* cuirass 
of the Duke of ‘Alba, and the* casque of 
Francis J., are .the only decoration. 

I'rom the top of the low, broad staircase 
stretches out what is certainly the most 
important apartment in the house, namely, the 
picture gallery.- Here are collected a number 
of those exquisite miniature paintings which 
have caused your host to be known among 
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couch are coloured bas-reliefs. The 
room is lighted by a golden flower 
•attached by arabesques to the look- 
ing-glass which forms the .ceiling, 
and if more light were needed it 
could be obtained from two other 
blossoms held by* Hindu goSs 
standing on each side of the Indian 
panoramic landscape whidrmls in 
one side of the a p ayment. r ]Jie 
walls are liifld witn apple - green 
velvet, embroidered with metal 
flowers aiid emerald crystals. Above 
the velvet runs a narrow dado, on 
which dancing Dervishes are sculp- 
tured in relief. The lattice windows 
are filled in with orange stained- 
glass, and ’both the bed* spread and 
carpet are of the same vivid tint. 

“Then I*. have a Moorish room, 
which you have not yet seen. The 
floor of this room is of glass, and 
it is lighted from below. But I 
will not allow anyone to see any 
portion of this house which is not 
yet in perfect order. Already, not- 
withstanding the unceasing labours 
of my friend and architect, M. 
I ,estrillc, I have found that house- 
building is a very absorbing occu- 


his •adopted countrymen as “ Lc 
Meissonier des Dames.” Here 
again M. Van Beers has chosen to 
be •nothing if not original. His 
picture-gallery is only lighted by 
auificial light. Draped entirely 
with dark purple velvet, the carpet 
# being of, the same colour, each 
pai^ting*lias its own hooded lamp, 
and the lmnd of the visitor is not 
distracted by anything. 

“ Yes, .both here and in my 
studio/’ said my host, meditatively, 
“ I have had to curb my fancy. I 
wish, however, you could see # my 
state bedroom, where the workmen 
are putting in* finishing touches. 
It is the reproduction of a room in 
the Palace of Ang-Kor-Wat, and 1 
really think it would gladden the 
heart of a Babylonian. The general 
scheme of colouring is Orange, 
green, and gold. The lied, which 
is almost as large as the one at 
Ware, is composed of four gigantic 
carved leaves copied from a Hindu 
temple. Behind and above this 
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pation, the more so that I am naturally a 
la/y individual* though no one can paint 
harder than I can when I am in the mood 
for it. 

“ Xo, I* cannot claim to he in any sense 
a Parisian save by adoption,” he continued, 
in answer to a question. “ On the contrary, 
my father was what 1 suppose; you would 
style the Poet Laureate of Belgium, and I 
spent my early youth in dear, quaint old 
Antwerp. I wa$ destined for the Bar, .and l 
think my friends and relations were extremely 
surprised when l announced my intention 
tff adopting Art as my profession. One ot 
m>* earliest recollections is of the terrible 
scrapes T used to get into for covering my 
books with caricatures of my masters and 
schoolfellows. And so, ill spite of the fact 
that a poor pointer if? still considered in 
Flanders something of a vagabond, I re- 
mained faithful to my intention, and when I 
was seventeen entered the Antwerp Art School 
as pupil of the famous Van Leivis. I11 those 
days my great ambition was* to be an histprical 
painter. You know we Flemish are intensely 
patriotic, and I wished to emulate on canvas 
some’ of my father's fine’ work in poetry. I 
studied very hard, and there is now in the 
Ryks Museum at Amsterdam the picture 
which won me the gold’ medal. It is a 
reconstitution of the funeral* of Charles the 


Good. I introduced into the procession 
hundreds of figures, including my own. 
fjeaveiis ! how 1 worked in those days. 
'This picture cost me in actual studio and 
model expenses marly 15,000 francs, which 
was about the sum I received for it. All, *at 
that time I should have been astonished if 
I had been told what much of my later 
work was to be. ’ # 

And yet, in the brilliant and fantastic 
painter of womankind is still to be seen 
something of the original Van Beers, and in 
many of his later portraits- notably in thosa 
remarkable studies of some of* his well-known 
masculine contemporaries it is easy to 
perceive the influence exercised on him and 
on his art by the immortal portmit-painters 
of Holland and of Flanders. 

“And what first made you turn to your 
present tbrnfof art, and style ol painting?” 

“Chance brought me to Baris. Can I say 
more? By way of recrealion*rathcr than any- 
thing else, I painted ‘ La Sirenc,’ a yachtsman 
helping a pretty girl into a boat. * It was, 
though I say it, a- charming picture, and on 
being exhibited in the Brussels Salon attracted 
considerable attention ; indeed, far too much, 
for soon painters and critics were after me in 
full cry, declaring that the fineness of the work 
could not have been produced by natural 
means, and that T had painted oven* a photo- 
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graph. I at once took up the challenge, and 
offered to scratch out the dainty little head 
>of*my yachtswoman, or, for the matter of 
that, any other portion of the picture. If 
any tract* of photography were discovered 
I should, of course, he ruined in every sense. 
If the evidence were in my favour, my 


as they were, had their bright side. They 
made me understand who were my true 
friends. *1 have received not only kindness 
but generous friendship from many , French 
and foreign artists, who were indignant at the 
way in which I was treated.” 

“And now, c/ier maitrc , wyi you tell me 



traducers were to pay ^1,000 to any charity 
selected, by me. # The offer was not accepted, 
but one fine morning the head of the 
principal figure was found to have been cut 
out. 'That is why,” concluded M. Van 
Beers, smiling, “ I always cover my pictures 
with glass. 

“ However, perhaps I should add that I 
reconstituted my poor 1 Sirene,’ and that the 
picture now belongs to a wealthy South 
American lady. These experiences,” added 
M. Van lfeers, seriously, “painful and odious 


something of your methods of work ? I 
suppose you have painted in your time every 
type of feminine loveliness. Is it true that 
each of these dainty .little ladies has a 
counterpart in real life, or do you evolve 
your subjects out of your imagination ?” 

“ Unlike my friend Caran d’Ache, I. am a 
great believer in the possibilities of the living 
model. In fact,” he ^observed, with a smile, 
“ I am always on .the look-out for pretty and 
striking-looking, sitters. If an artist is fortu- 
nate enough to have secured a really beautiful 
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woman as the foundation of his picture, the 
accessories matter little, though I ajlmit that 
I take considerable pains not only with the 
gowns, 'hats, and so on of’ iny sitters, but 
also with the chairs or sofas on which they 
may be sitting, and the screen or landscape 
serving as the background. I always design 
the gx>wi\s.of my models, whether I am 
engaged an -a portrait or on a fancy subject. 

H f ew p(\> t .le real i/e how great a part 
clothes play in portrait-painting* It should 
surely be the aim of every painter, especially 
when dealing with the faiibr half of creation*, 
to produce a portrait which will look as well 
in live years as on the day it was painted. 
It is far more difficult to do this than might 
be imagined. Too close attention to the 
prevailing fashion of the day, for instance, 
will make an otherwise splendid bit of work 
look almost absurd after the lapse of a short 
number of years. No, the true portrait- 


“ I* i- s not easy,” he answered, laughitig, 
“ to evolve anything very artistic out (*f a 
chimney-pot hat or a slioofing-suit. As for 
dress clothes, they must surelv be t^ie despair 
of every painter. Still, like 'most people, I 
find a certain fascination in the conquest of 
difficulty ; and between ourselves, 1 am far 
prouder of my achievements in the way of 
masculine portraiture than I am of much 
of my other work. A pretty woman paints 
herself, as it were; but . in the ‘portrait 
of a gentleman ’ should be seen individuality 
and intellect to say nothing whatever of 
genius, should your sitter be liappv enough 
to possess this gift of the gods. It is almost 
impossible to give more than a glimpse of a 
woman’s tilie nature in her portrait, lor even 
the most futile and frivolous of modern 
dames wears a mask which effect ua 11 v 
conceals her inner self from the wqfld. That 
is ndt so with a man, and it is, after all, 



From the Picture b/j a I'OKTKAIT. [Jan Van Jfeerftm 


painter must arrange, with the help of his 
sitters dressmaker, a costume as dateless as 
it is beautiful and becoming.” 

“And what are yourtiews as to the vexed 
question of masculine habiliments ? At one 
time, I fancy, you made a special study of tht; 
Paris gommeux, or dandy.” 


always easier to. paint the artificial than the 
real.” 

“You are somewhat severe on your fair 
sitters, M. Van Peers.” 

“No, indeed ! I am devoted to every 
form of I'efernel feminin. But you must 
admit that there is a great charm in mystery 
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aryl in the unknown. I always feel that the 
lightest-hearted little grisette, hurrying to her 
, wefrk in the morning, is far more than a 
match for me.” 

“Andflo you really pick up yqur models 
here, there, and everywhere ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed ! I always have a consider- 
able number of fancy compositions floating 
about in my ifiind, and when J see a suitable 
model, the scheme, as it were, takes definite 
shape. I do not by any moans confine my- 
self to pretty Parisiennes ! Some of my most 
successful studies have been done during my 
short visits to I .ondon, and I am a devoted 
admirer of the 
’American girl. 

By the way, I 
have painted a 
good number of 
notable ladies 
from the' other 
side, includ- 
ing Miss Ada 
Rehan, Mrs. 

Brown Witter, 
and a host of 
society, women. 

Americans have, 
in common with 
their French 
sisters, an extra- 
ordinary power 
q/ *a d a p t i n g 
themselves to 
the fashion of 
t h e m o m cut, 
mfd giving every 
fold of their 
costume an in- 
dividual and 
artistic* touch. 

They make de- 
lightful sitters, 
and the t v are 
always pleased 
with the final 
r e s u 1 1 . Y o 11 
cannot wonder, 
therefore, that# T hope to welcome a great 
many belles Amerieahm to my new home.” 

“Do you ever paint groups, or do you 
confine yourself mainly to single portraits ? ” 

“I am fond of painting a group in which 
only two people 'figure ; but* 1 am still search- 
ing for a pair of ideal lovers --a latter-day 
Romeo and Juliet. All I ask is that they 
should both be young and beautiful, and truly 
in love tlv- one with the other. • is it not strange 
that so conventional a pair should be so 


difficult to find in our modern life ? As it 
is, when wishing to paint a lo.ve scene, I 
have to • bring together two people who, 
though they may be Venus and, Apollo, 
are absolutely indifferent the one to the 
other, and do what I may, I cannot coax 
Cupid to come to my assistance. 

“ I remember some years ago I had as a 
model an exceptionally beautiful’ gu* * Very 
early in our acquaintance she confided to # me 
the fact thqj: she had*a sweetheart, a fellow 
so extraordinarily handsome and distin- 
guished-looking thyt all the leading artists in 
Paris were anxious to secure him as’ a model. 

Without losing 
any time, I sug- 
gested to her 
hqw charming it 
would be for us 
all if her lover 
would consent 
to pose with her 
in a pretty genre 
picture* She 
was quite de- 
lighted, and pro- 
mised to induce 
him to do me 
o this valuable 
service for love 
of her. Imagine 
my feelings 
when, a day or 
two after, in trip- 
ped my ldvely 
little model, 
accompanied by 
a n u 11 cout h 
h monster whose 
only claim to 
notice was his 
extreme ant] re- 
pellent plain- 
ness ! You see, 
love is blind. 
R o rn e A too 
often wastes his 
love on a plain 
and uninteresting young woman; and Juliet, 
filled with the divine 'charity which is so 
feminine an attribute, accepts as her counter- 
part? a lover who has not a good feature in 
his face. 

“As to the technical side of my work,” he 
continued, in answer to a question, “I must 
at once admit my indebtedness to my friend 
Jacques Blokx, • a distinguished Flemish 
chemist, whose colour factory is famed all 
•over the world. He has made a lifelong 
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study of the intricate subject of colour, and 
I am firmly convinced that he has discovered 
much of the science which is supposed to 
have died with the Old Masters. You see, 
there is no doubt that Michael Angelo, 
Rubens, and Velasquez made their own 
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Blokx, who, in addition to preparing the most 
perfect and stable colours, has written a mist 
valuable little work dealing with the question, 
in which he warns beginner! against certain 
colours.' 7 

“And may I ask what these an 



colours, mixing and creating various tints on 
the pakitte itself. Nowadays, every shade 
can be found ready mixdd, and too often the 
the most deleterious and fast-fading in- 
gredients are used. Consequently, many a 
priceless picture becomes comparatively 
worthless after it ha§ been painted twenty or 
thirty years. J • 

“ Of course, this problem has often occupied 
the minds of modern artists. 1 myself gave 
a good deal of thought to it at one time of 
my life, and I early made up my mind that 
it was on the whole far better to paint without 
a medium. Still, even that precaution would 
not have saved my work had it not been for* 


“ Well, carmine extracted from cochineal 
should be avoided ; also what are generally 
called Indiay yellow, Prussian blue, and 
ivory brown. Certain colours affect one 
another. Cobalt blue must n.vver be allowed 
to go near iron in any shape ; vermilion — 
my favourite colour;, by the way — must not 
approach white lead. l»ut I myseff work 
with a very few colours, and, as I said before, 
1 always paint without a irtedium. During 
the last few years all my work has been 
done on mahogany panels ; I think the 
effect produced, * especially for my kind 
of painting, is preferable, when % carefully 
seasoned wood is used, to that obtained on 
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canvas. By the way, I always varnish my 
pictures myself, and here, again, I am 
indebted to my# friend Blokx, who has, I 
believe, rediscovered the amber varnish which 
has preserved mediaeval paintings through 
centuries.” 

“You probably have very little time for 
ordinary recreations and amusements ? ” 

“ Well, like most people, 1 have fallen 
more or less a victim to the cycling craze. 
At one time \ used to ride a great deal, and, 
following the example of those round me, I 
always spend the summer in the country. It 
is there that 1 make studies for my back- 
grounds. I am very fond of landscape 
painting, and if I had more time I would 
devote myself more to it. Some of my 
pleasantest holidays of late years have been 
spent in England, where I have many kind 


friends. I shall never forget a delightful 
visit which I paid to Blenheim. As you 
probably 'know, the late Duke' of Marlborough 
was a great connoisseur and an art critic of 
rare capacity. Some day I hope to visit 
America. A considerable number of my 
pictures find their way to tho States, and 1 
confess to ft special fondness for American 
sitters. One of the most succes^fpl^oftraits 
1 ever did was that of a millionaire 'of Chicago 
tramway fame.” 

“ One word more : Have you ever painted 
children?’ r 

“Yes; one of mv most charming sitters 
is the little daughter of my friend Jean 
Worth ; but children are mysterious little 
creatures. Who can tell what there is in 
the hear! of a child ? I think, «on the whole, 
I prefer the mamma as model.” 





HE young naval officer came 
into this world with two eyes 
and two arms ; he left it with 
but one of each — but the 
remaining eye was ever quick 
to see, and the remaining arm 
ever strong to seize. Even his blind eye 
became useful oh one historical occasion. 

- But the loss of eye or arm was as nothing to 
th£ continual loss of his heart,, which often 
led . him far afield in the finding of it. 
Vanquished when he met the women ; in- 
vincible when he met the men ; in truth, a 
most human hero, and so we all love Jack — 
the we,*in this instance, ;s the old jol^c'bas 
it, embracing the women. 

In the year T78& Britain ordered Colonel 
Poison to invade Nicaragua. The task 
imposed on the galHnW Colonel was not an 
onerous one, for the •Nicaraguans never cared 
to secure for themselves the military reputa- 
tion of Sparta. In fact, some years after 
this, a ’single American, Walker, with a few 
Californian rifles under his command, con- 
quered the whole nation and made himself 
President of it, and perhaps Would have been 
Dictator of Nicaragua to-day if his own 

Vol. xv.~ 80 . 


country had not laid him by the heels. It is 
no violation of history to state that the eiltire 
British fleet was not engaged in subduing 
Nicaragua, and that Colonel Poison felt hjm- 
self amply provided for the necessities of the 
crisis by sailing into the harbour of San jufm 
del Norte with one small ship. ' There were 
numerous fortifications at the mouth of the 
river, and in about an hour after landing the* 
Colonel was in possession of them afl. > 

The flight of time, brief as it was* could not 
be compared in celerity with the flight of the 
Nicaraguans, who betook themselves to the 
backwoods with an impetuosity seldom seen 
outside of a race-course. There was no loss 
of life so far *is the British were concerned, 
and the only casualties resulting to the 
Nicaraguans were colds caught through the 
overheating of themselves in their feverish 
desire to explore immediately the interior of 
their beloved country. “.He who bolts and 
runs away will live to bolt gnother day,” was 
the motto of the Nicaraguans. So far, so 
good, or so bad, as the case may be. 

The victorious Colonel now got together 
a flotilla of some half a score of boats or 
more, and the flotilla was placed binder the . 
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command of the young naval officer, the 
htfro of this story. The expedition pro- 
ceeded cautiously up the River San Juan, 
which runs for eighty miles, or thereabouts, 
from Lalai Nicaragua to the salt water. The 
voyage was a sort of marine picnic. * Luxurious 
vegetation on either side, and no opposition 
to speak of, even from the current of the 
river ; for Lake Nicaragua itself is but a 
hundred and twenty feet above the sea level, 
and a hundred and twenty feet gives little 
rapidity to a river eighty miles long. 

As the flotilla approached the entrance to 
the lake caution increased, for it was not 
known how strong Fort San Carlos might 
•prove. This fort, perhaps the only one in 
the country strongly built, stood at once on 
the shore of the lake and bank of the stream. 
There was one chance in a thousand that the 
speedy retreat of the Nicaraguans had been 
merely a. device to lure the British into the 
centre of the country, where the little ex- 
pedition of two hundred sailors and marines 
might be annihilated. In these circumstances 
Colonel Poison thought it well, before coining 
in sight* «f the fort, to draw up his boats 
along the northern bank of the San Juan 
River, sending out scouts to bring in necessary 
information regarding the stronghold. 

The young naval officer all through his 
life was noted for his energetic and reckless 
courage, so it was not to be wondered at 
that the age of twenty-two found him im- 
[Jatient with the delay, loth to lie inactive in 
his boat until the scouts returned ; so he 
resolved upon an action that would have 
i i^tly brought a court-martial upon his 
h»'ad had a knowledge of it come to his 
superior officer. He plunged alone into the 
tropical thicket, armed only with two pistols 
•and a qitlass, determined to force his way 
through the rank vegetation along the bank 
of the river, and reconnoitre Fort San Carlos 
for himself. If he had given any thought to 
the mattdV, which it is more than likely he 
did not, he must have known that he ran 
every risk of capture and death, for the 
native of South America, .theif as now, has 
rarely shown any hesitation about shooting 
prisoners of war. Our young friend, therefore, 
had slight chance for his life if cut off from 
his comrades, and, in the circumstances, even 
a civilized nation would have been perfectly 
within its right in executing .him as a spy. 

After leaving the lake the River San Juan 
bends south, and then north again. The 
scouts had taken the direct route to the fort 
across the land, but the young officer’s theory 
was that,*if the Nicaraguans meant to fight, 


they would place an ambush in the dense 
jungle along the river, and from this place of 
concealment harass the flotilla before it got 
within gunshot of the fort. This ambuscade* 
could easily fall* back upon the fort ft directly 
attacked and defeated. This, the young man 
argued, was what he himself would httve 
done had t he been in coVnmand of the 
Nicaraguan forces, so it naturally ^cctfrred to 
him to discover whether the sar.yfe idea had 
suggested itself to tly3 commandant at "San 
Carlos. * 

Expecting every moment to come upon 
this ambuscade, the boy proceeded, pistol in 
hand, with the utmost care, crouching under 
the luxuriant tropical foliage, tunnelling his 
way, as one might say, along the dark alleys 
of vegetation, roofed in by the broad leaves 
overhead. Through cross-alleys he caught 
glimpses now and then of the broad river, of 
which he was desirous to keep within touch. 
Stealthily crossing one of these riverward 
alleys the young fellow came upon his 
ambuscade, and was struck motionless with 
amazement at the form it took. Silhouetted 
against the shining water beyond was a young 
girl. •She knelt at the very verge of the low, 
crumbling cliff above the water; her left hand, 
outspread, was on the ground, her right rested 
against the rough trunk of°a palm-tree, and 
counterbalanced the weight of her body, which 
leaned far forward over the brink. Her face 
was turned sideways towards him, and her 
lustrous eyes peered intently down the river 
at the British flotilla stranded along the Tver’s 
bank. So intent was her gaze, so confi- 
dent was she that she was alone, that the 
leopard like approach of her enemy gave her 
no hint of attack. Her perfect profile being 
towards him, # he saw her cherry -red lips 
move silently as if she were counting the® 
boats and impressing their number upon her 
memory. 

A woman in appearance, she was at this date 
but sixteen years old, and the breathless young 
man who stood like a statue regarding her 
thbught he had ne?er seen a vision of such 
entrancing beauty, and, as*I have before inti- 
mated, he was a judge of feminine loveli- 
ness. Pulling himself together, and drawing . 
a deep but silent bVeath, he went forward 
with soft tread,’ and the next instant there 
was a grip of steel on the wrist of the young 
girl that rested op the earth. With a cry ot 
dismay she sprang to her feet and* confronted 
her assailant, nearly toppling over** the brink 
as she did so ; but h*e grasped her firmly, and 
drew her a step or two up the arcade. As 
he held her left wrist there was in the air 
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“ there was the flash of a stiletto.” 


the flash of a stiletto, and the naval officer’s 
distinguished career would have ended on 
that spot had he not been a little quicker 
than his fair opponent. His diseygaged 
hand gripped the descending wrist and held 
her powerless. 

“ Ruffian ! ” sljc hissed, in Spanish. 

The young man had a workable knowledge 
of the language, and he thanked his stars 
now that it -was so. He smiled at her futile 
struggles to free herself, then said : — 

“When they gave me my commission, I 
had^io hope that I should meet so charming 
an enemy. Drop the knife, signori 11a, and I 
will release your hand.” 

The girl did not comply at first. > She 
tried to wrench herself free, pulling this way 
and that with more strength than one would 
hjjve expected from one so slight. But find- 
ing .herself helpless in those rigid bonds, she 
slowly relaxed the fingers of her right hand, 
and let the dagger drop point downward into 
the loose soil, where it stood and quivered. 

“ Ndw let me go,” she, said, panting. , “ \o 11 
promised.” * 

The young mar? relinquished his hold, and 
the girl, with the quick movement of a hum- 
ming-bird, dived in tt) the foliage, and would 
have disappeared, had he. not with equal 
celerity intercepted her, again imprisoning 
her wrist. 

“You liar!” she cried*, her magnificent 
eyes ablaze with anger. “Faithless minion of 
a faithless race, you promised to let me go.” 

“ And I kept my promise,” said the young 
man, still with a smile. “ I* said I would 


release your hand, and I did • 
so ; but as for yourself, tfcat 
is a different matter. You 
see, signo^na, to speak* 
plainly, you are a spy. I 
have caught yoil almost 
within our lines, counting 4 
our boats, and, perhaps,' our 
men. 'There i t s war between 
our countries, and I arrest 
you as a spy.” 

“A brave country, yours,” 
she cried, “ to war upon 
women ! ” 

“Well,” said the young 
man, with a laugh, “what ai;e 
we to do ? 'The men 
won’t slay and fight 
us.” 

She gave him a 
dark, indignant 
glance at this, 
which but height- 
ened her swarthy beauty. 

“And what are you,” she said, “but a 
spy?” . J 

“ Not yet,” he replied. “ If you had found 
me peering at the fort, then, perhaps, I shotrld 
be compelled to plead guilty. But as it is, 
you are the only spy here at present, 
.signori 11a. l)o you know what the fate of a 
spy is ? ” 

The girl stood there for a few moments, 
her face downcast, the living gyves *st>ll 
encircling her wrists. When she looked up 
it was with a smile so radiant that the yoyng 
man gasped for breath, and his heart beat 
faster than ever it had done in warfare. * 

“ But you will not give me up ?” she mur- 
mured, softly. 

“ Then indeed would I be a faithless 
minion, ” cried the young man, # for verily ; 
“not, indeed, to my country, but to your 
fascinating sex, which I never adored so 
much as now.” » 

“ Vou mean that you would be faithless to 
your country, but not to me ? ” 

“ Well,” sriid the young man, with some 
natural hesitation, “ I shouldn’t care to have 
to choose between my allegiance to' one or 
the other. England can survive without 
warring upon women' as you have sjtid ; so 
I hope that if we talk the matter amicably 
over, we may find that my duty need not 
clash with my intimation.” 

“ I am afraid that is impossible,” she 
answered, quickly. “ I hate your country.” 

“ But not the individual members of it, I 
hope.” • 
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“ I know nothing of its individual mcni- 
befs, nor do I wish to, as you shall soon see, 
if ypu will but let go my wrist.” 

‘ “ Ah, signorifta,” exclaimed the young 

man, “ yoji are using an argument now that 
will make me hold you for ever.” * 

“ In that case,” said the girl, “ 1 shall 
change my argument, and give instead a 
promise. If* you release me I shall not 
endeavour to escape — I may even be so bold 
as to expect your escort to the fort, where, if 
I understand you aright, you were but just 
now going.” 

“ I accept your promise, and shall be 
delighted if you will accept my escort. Mean- 
while, in the interest of our better acquaint- 
ance, can I persuade you to sit down, and 
allow me to cast myself at your feet?” 

The girl, with a clear, mellow laugh, sat 
down, and the young man reclined in the 
position he had indicated, gazing up at her 
with intense admiration in his eyes. * 

“If this be war,” he said to himself, “long 
may I remain a soldier.” Infatuated as he 


certainly was, his natural alertness could not 
but notice that her glance # wandered to the 
stiletto, the perpendicular shining blade of 
which looked like the crest of a glittering, 
dangerous serpent, whose body was hidden 
in the leaves. She had seated herself as close 
to the wdapon as possible, and now, on one 


pretext or another, edged nearer and nearer 
to it. At last the young man laughed aloud, 
and, sweeping his foot round,. knocked down 
the weapon, then indolently stretching out his 
arm, he took it. ' f 

“ Signorina,” he said, examining its keen 
edge, “ will you give me this dagger as* a 
memento of our meeting?” * 

“ It is unlucky,” she murmured, y“ t^make 
presents of stilettos.” « / * 

“I think,” said the;, young mfan, glancing 
up at her with a smile on his lips, “ it will be 
more lucky for me if I place it here in my 
belt than if I allotf it to reach the possession 
of another.” 

“ L)o you intend to steal it, signor ? ” 

A Oh, no. If you refuse to let me have it, 
I will give it back to you when our interview 
ends ; but I should be glad tb possess it, if 
you allow me to keep it.” 

“It is unlucky, as I have said, to 
make a present of it, but I will exchange. 
If you will give me one of your loaded 
pistols, you may have the stiletto.” t 

“A fair ex- 
change,” he 
laughed, but he 
made no motion 
to fulfil his part 
tt> the barter. 
“ May I have the 
happiness of 
knowing your 
name, signorina ? ” 
he asked. t 
“ I am called 
D o n n a R a fa e 1 a 
Mora,” answered 
the girl, simply. 
A 1 am daughter 
of the Command- 
ant of Fort Sen 
Carlos. I aim no 
Nicaraguan, but a 
Spaniard. And, 
signor, what is 
your name ? ” 
“Horatio Nel- 
son, an humble 
captain in His 
Majesty's naval 
forces, to be 
heard from later, I hope, unless Donna 
Rafaela cuts short my thread of life with her 
stiletto.” ' . . ' 

“And does a captain in His -.-Majesty's 
forces condescend ttf play the part of spy ? ” 
asked the girl, proudly. 

“ He is delighted to do so when it brings 
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him the acquaintance of another spy so 
charming as Donna Rafaela. My spying, 
and I imagine yours also, is hut amateurish, 
and will probably be of little value to our 
respectfve forces. Our real spies are now 
gathered round your fort, and will bring to 
if$ all the information we need. Thus, I can 
recline at yoitf feet, Donna Rafaela, with an 
easy Conscience, well aware that my failure as 
a spy will' no way retard our expedition.” 

How many men dp you command, Signor 
Captain ? ” asked the girl, with 'ill-concealed 
eagerness. 

“Oh, sometimes twerlty - five, sometimes 
fifty, or a hundred or two hundred, or more, 
as the case may be,” answered the young 
man, carelessly. 

“ But how many are there in your expedition 
now?” 

“Didn’t you count them, Donna? To 
answer truly, I must not : to answer falsely, 
I will not, Donna.” 

“ Why ? ” asked the girl, impetuously. 
“There is no such secrecy about our forces; 
we do not care who knows the number in 
our garrison.” 

“ No ? 'Then how many arc there, Dtmna ? ” 

“ Three hundred and forty,” answered the 
girl. 

“ Men, or •young ladies like yourself, 
Donna? Be careful how you answer, for if 
the latter, I warn you that nothing will keep 
the British ‘out of Fort San Carlos. We shall 
he with you, even if we have to go as 
prisoners. In saying this, I feel that I am 
speaking for our entire company.” 

The girl tossed her head scornfully. 
“““There are three hundred and forty men,” 
she said, “as yyu shall find to your cost, if 
you dare attack the fort.” 

“In that case,” replied kelson, “you are 
nearly two to one, and I venture to think 
th.1t we have not come up the river for 
nothing.” 

“ What braggarts you English are ! ” 

“I<*it bragging to welcome a stirring fight? 
Are you well provided with can hqii ? T • 

“ You will lea 1^1 that for yourself when you 
come within sight of the fort. Have you 
any more questions to ask, Signor Sailor ? ” 

“ Yes ; one. tub number in the fort, 
which you give, corresponds with what have 
already heard. I have heard also that you 
were well supplied with cannon, but I have 
been’ told that you have no cannon-balls in 
Fort San Carlos.” 

“ That is not true ; fte have plenty.” 

“ Incredible as it may seem, I was told 
that the cannon-balls were* made of clay. 


When I said you had none, I meant that you 
had none of iron.” t 

“ That also is quite true,” answered the 

fpd. «i * * 

“ Do you mean to say that you are going 
to shoot "baked clay at us? It \fill belike 
heaving bricks,” and the young man threw 
back his head and laughed. 

“Oh, you may laugh," criecj the girl, “but 
I doubt if you will be so merry when you 
come to attack the fort. T he clay cannon- 
balls were made under the superintendence 
of my father, and they are filled with links 
of chain, spikes, and other scraps of iron.” 

“By Jove!” cried young Nelson, “that’s 
an original idea. I wonder how it w.ill 
work ? ” 

“ You \fill have every opportunity of find- 
ing out, if you are foolish enough to attack 
the fort.” 

“ You advise us then to retreat ? ” 

“ $ most certainly do.” 

“ And why, Donna, if you hate our country, 
are you so anxious that we shall not be cut 
to pieces by your scrap-iron ? ” 

The girl shrugged her pretty sliyotilders.* 

“ It doesn’t matter in the least to me what 
you do,” she said, rising to her feet. “ Am 
I your prisoner, Signor Nelson?” 

“ No,” cried the young man, also springing 
nip ; “ I am yours, and have been ever since 
you looked at me.” 

Again the girl shrugged her shoulders. 
She seemed to be in no humour for "light 
compliments, and betrayed an eagerness to fie 
gone. 

“ I have your permission, then, to depart ? 
Do you intend to keep your word ? ” % 

“ If you will keep yours, Dbnna.” 

“ I gave you no promise, except that I 
would not run away, and l have not done s*>. 
I now ask your permission to depart.” 

“ You said that 1 might accompany you to 
the fort.” 

“ Oh, if you have the courage, yes,” replied 
the girl, carelessly. 

‘They walked on together through the 
dense alleys of vegetation, and finally came 
to an opening which showed them a sandy 
plain, and across it the stftmg wEite stone 
walls of the fort, facing the wide river, and 
behind it the blue background «pf Lake 
Nicaragua. 

Not a human form wa.s visible either on 
the walls or on the plain. Fort San Carlos, 
in spite of the fact that it bristled with 
cannon, seemed like an abandoned castle. 
The two stood 'silent for a moment at the 
margin of the jungle, the yewng officer 
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running his eye rapidly over the landscape, 
alvvys bringing back his gaze to the seem- 
ingly deserted stronghold. 

• 4 *Your three hundred and forty men keep 
themselves well hidden/’ he said, at last. 

“ Yes, replied the girl, noitchalantly, 
“ they fear that if they show themselves you 
may hesitate to attack a fortress that is im- 
pregnable.” # 

“Well, you may disabuse their minds of 
that error when you return.” 

“Are you going to keep my stiletto?” 
asked the girl, suddenly changing the subject. 

“ Yes, with your permission.” 

“ Then keep your word, and give me your 
pistol in return.” 

“ Did 1 actually promise it ? ” 

“ You promised, signor.” * 

“ Then, in that case, the pistol is yours.” 

“ Please hand it to me.” 

Her eagerness to obtain the weapon was 


send the pistol half-way home for you,” and 
with that, holding it still by the barrel, he 
flung it fjir out on the sandy -plain, where it 
fell, raising a little cloud of dust. The girl 
was about to speed to the fort, when,* for the 
third time, the young man grasped her 
wrist. She looked at him with indignatit 
surprise. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but in-ipas 1 ^ you 
should wish to fire the weapon* ^ou must 
have some priming. l«cl me pour a quantity 
of this gunpftwder into your hand.” 

“Thank you,” she said, veiling her eyes, to 
hide their hatred. # 

He raised the tiny hand to his lips, without 
opposition, and then into her satin palm, 
from his powder-horn, he poured a little heap 
of the black grains. • 

“Good-bye, signor,” she said, hurrying 
away. She went directly to where the pistol 
had fallen, stooped and picked it up. He 



HK*FLUNG 11' J-AR OUT ON TIIK SANDY PLAIN.* 


but partially hfdden, and the young man 
laughed as he weighed the fire-arm in his 
hand, holding it by the muzzle. 

“ It is too heavy for a slim girl like you to 
handle,” he said, at last. “It can hardly be 
called a lady’s toy.” 

’ “You intend, then, to break your word,” 
said the girl, with quick intuition, guessing 
with unerring instinct his vulnerable point. 

“ Oh, nb,” he cried, “ but I am going to 


saw her pour the powder from her hand on 
its broad, unshapely pan. She knelt on the 
sand, studied the* clumsy' implement, resting 
her elbow on her knee. The young man 
stood there motionless, bareheaded, his cap 
in his hand. There was a flash and a loud 
report ; and the bullet cut the foli4gt£ behipd 
him, a little nearer than he expected: He 
bowed low to her, and she, rising with an 
jngry gesture, flung the weapon from her. 



HOW NELSON LOST HIS EYE. 


Donna Rafaela,” he shouted, “ thank you 
for firing the pistol. Its report brings no 
.one to the walls .of San Carlos. Your fortress 
is deserted, Donna. To-morrow may I have 
the picture of showing you how to shoot ? ” 
The girl made no answer, but- turning, ran 
jAwfast as she could towards the fort. 

The young Yuan walked toward the fort, 
picked up .his despised weapon, thrust it in 
his belt,’ and returned to the camp. The 
sccflits were'returning^and reported that, as 
far as they could learn, the thiYc hundred 
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crash of thunder, and Nelson s boat (and the 
one nearest to it) was wrecked, many of the 
men being killed, and himself severely 
wounded. • • 

Back, back ! " c ried the commander. 
“ Row 01ft of range, for your lives 1 ” r fhe 
second cannon spoke, and the whole line of 
boats was thrown into inextricable confusion. 
Cannon after cannon rang ouUandof the two 
hundred men who sailed up the River San 
Juan only ten reached the ship alive. 

The Commandant of the fort lay ill in his 



and forty Nicaraguans had, in a body, aban- 
doned Fort San Carlos. 

“It is some trick,” said the Colonel. 
“HVe must approach the fortress cautiously, 
as it the three hundred and forty were there.” 

The flotilla neared the fort in a long line. 
Each boat was filled with men, and in each 
prow was levelled a small cannon — a man 
with a flighted match beside it — r<?ady*to *fire 
the moment word«was given. Nelson himself 
stood up in his boat, and watched the silent 
fort. Suddenly "tte^lynce was broken by a 


bed, unable to move, but his brave daughter 
fired the cannon that destroyed the flotilla. 
Here Nelson lost his eye, and thus On a cele- 
brated occasion was unable to see the signals. 
Thus victory ultimately rose out of disaster. 

The King of Spain decorated Donna 
Rafaela Mora, made her a colonel, and gave 
her a pension for life. So recently as 1857, 
her grandson„( ieneral Martinez, was appointed 
President of Nicaragua' solely because he was 
a descendant of the girl who dcfeated*Horatio 
Nelson. 



Piet inx - Writing. 


N the beginning of till writing 
men exchanged ideas by 

means of rough pictures, and 
picture-writing was the first 
writing of all. Our own 

alphabet is derived, through 
many changes, from the picture-writing of 
the Egyptians. The process was this. First, 
the early Egyptians cut or drew, in .wood or 
stone, pictorial representations of the elemen- 
tary facts which formed the subjects of the 
writing for which need was first fell. Next 
they found the need of representing abstrac- 
tions^ and adapted their drawings to that 
end. “Joy,” for instance, was represented 
by a man dancing. Thus hieroglyphic 
writing came into being. But this wasd’oMid 
slow by the priests and scribes who, when 
papyrus was invented, began writing long 

treatises and records. So the forms were 

simplified, .and what had been a fully drawn 
figure became a line of a similar contour, 
and so arose the hieratic script form of 
Egyptian writing. Mere the Phoenicians 
took up the running, and made a great 

revolution. Until this time the signs repre- 
sented ideas or words simply, or, at most, 
syllables. The Phoenicians went farther, and 
separated their speech into single sounds, 
each represented by a letter, of which 
they made twenty two, derived from the 
Egynlian hieratic script. This was the first 
ali' ; bet. Then the ( ’.reeks got their alphabet 
from the Phoenicians, variously modifying it, 
and the Romans adopted the Greek letters, 
jwith more modifications ; 
and so our alphabet took 
shape. Our letter A is 
now traced back through 
these various stages to the 
original Egyptian drawing 
of an eagle, and our letter 
L to that of a lion. 'The 
Chinese have retained 
their own ideographs to the 
present time, with many 
signs (\f hieroglyphic and 
picture-writing origin about 
them. And oth^r nations 
of less civilization have 
used, and still use, picture- 
writing in our own day. 

Notably, the North Ameri- 
can Indians, of whose 


picture-writing we shall give a number of 
examples in course of this article. \ 

But first, we begin with an exceedingly 
primitive pictorial inscription, by way of intro- 
duction to some others less simple. Our first 
illustration is a facsimile of a letter from a 
native of frhe Caroline Islands, sent by the 
captain of a trading vessel to a trader at 
Rotta, with certain sea-shells. These shells 
the native had agreed to collect and give in 
exchange for a few axes and other useful 
articles. The captain who conveyed the 
shells gave the native a piece of paper, on 
which the message was drawn. Tim human 
figure at the top, like unto that of a turnip- 
headed ghost, is to -represent the captain ; 
and his arms are outstretched at each side, 
to denote his office as go-between, or mes- 
senger, from one of the parties to the other. 
The vine beneath him denotes friendship, 
and it separates the paper into two parts, 
one fc** each side of the transaction, just on 
the principle of the debtor and creditor sides 
in an account-book. On the left the number 
and sorts ot shells sent are shown ; on the right 
it is made plain that in exchange the Caroline 
Islander expected to receive seven fish hooks, 
three large and four small, two axes, and two 
pieces of iron. The whole barter was faith- 
fully and acc urately carried out to everybody’s 
satisfaction. 

To come now to the North American 
Indians. Berhaps the simplest form cf their 
picture-writing is that on the grave-head 
memorials of their chiefs. These are boards, 
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2.— INDIAN ‘EPITAPHS. 


or posts, set up and in- 
scribed, as the illustration 
shows. The two posts shown 
in No. 2 are memorials of 
members of the Chippeway 
tribe, the first being that of 
a distinguished chief, the 
second that of a hunter. 
In the*first the drawing is 
made upside down a 
symbol of death and return 
to earth. This is the usual 
way, but in the second we 
see another,- in which the 
drawing is right side up, 
and death is indicated by a 
cross with two spaces filled 
in, leaving a figure some- 
r»r the hour-glass shape. 
The reindeer at the top of 
the first post is 1 the totem 
mark of the deceased and 
bjs family — upside down, 
for* the reason 
explained. To 
the left of this 
figure are seven 
transverse marks, 
meaning that the' 
dead chief had* 
led seven war b 
parties. Three* 

^vertical marks 
below inean three 
Wounds ( received 
it^ 4 battle. The 
hioqs^S; head 
tdls • of a des- 
perate-struggle 
with infuriated 



3. — INDIAN INSCRIPTION ON DONE. 


animal of that sort, and the hatchet and ■; 
pipe indicate great influence in peace f^nd 
war. This post was set up rather more 
than a hundred years ago. The second# 
post shows simply that the departed hunter 
was of the Bear clan or family, ahd that he 
had attended three war parties. 

The next example (No. 3) is an inscrip- 
tion on a buffalo’s shoulder-blade. 'Phis, * 
though still very simple, carries 11s a little 
farther in the progress of picture-writing. 

It is an old inscription, dating back to the 
times when Spain made American con- 
quest, and the bone, with drawing complete, 
was found on the plains in the Comanche 
country in Texas, it tells of the competi- 
tion between the white and red races for . 

* the hunting of the buffalo. 

A mounted Indian kills 
with a spear a Spaniard 
armed with a gun, in pres- 
ence of the disputed buffalo 
itself, who, in a piebald or 
semi - skinned condition, 
“sees fair” from a lower 
part of the picture. An 
elegant curl or shaving by 
the side of the doomed 
Spaniard expresses the cir- 
cuitous route by which the 
Indian followed his enemy. 
There is a deal of distance 
between the ends of the 
horse, which would seem .to 
have a strain of dachshund 
blood, and the buffalp is 1 
elegantly adorned with 
moths’ antemue by way 1 of 
horns. » 

Our next example (No. 4) 
is legible beyond all possi- 
bility of misconstruction It 
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is an Indian “Trespassers beware" notice- 
board. On the right is the owner with his 
property and his gun, and on the left is the 
unlucky trespasser, with hands full of some 
indefinite 1 articles which do not rightfully 
belong tp him. 'I'he whole thing is a very 
strong hint to the passer-by. 

We proceed to something a trifle more 
intricate. We give a copy ot a sketch (No. 5) 
recording an incident in exploration. School- 
craft, the great historiographer of the Indians, 
accompanied by a party and guided by two 
Indians, made a journey in 1S20. The 
party lost its way in a forest, and after camp 
mg. for the night were about to start again, 
jvhv 0 it was perceived that the Indian guides 
ha i.ide this sketch on a piece of birch bark 
and had fixed c 
it at the top 
e f a p o r 1 e , 
which they 
had stuck in 
the ground 
with an incli- 
nation toward 
the direction 
the explorers 
were taking. 

It was a* mes- 
sage for any- 
1) o d y t w h o 
might pass 
that way, tell- 
ing of the 
encampment 
and the nature 
of the party. 

The figures 


have been numbered for 
convenience in explana- 
tion. Fig. 1, at the right- 
hand end of the second 
row, represents the subaltern 
officer in charge of the guard 
of United States troops 
The curly thing by his 
hand, like a 6 the c.vrotig 
way round, is (1 hi.^ stoord, 
expressive of his rank. Fig. 
2 is 1 the secretary of the 
expedition, as shown by the 
thing in his hand,, which is 
a book. Next, Fig. 3, is 
the geologist, and the 
weapon with which he 
appears to be attacking the 
secretary's head is his geo- 
logical hammer. Figs. 4 
and 5 are assistants, and 
6 is the interpreter. Just above is a row 
of infantry soldiers, marked 9, and each 
is shown to be provided with a gun and 
bayonet, 10. Figs. 13 and 15 are fires, 
and they are placed to show that the soldiers 
had a separate lire and mess. Figs. 1 1 and 
12 are a prairie hen and a green tortoise, the 
result of the preceding day's chase, cooked 
(as indicated by another fin*, 14) and eaten. 
So far, it will be observed that all the human 
figures are provided with hats. That denotes 
them to be white men. But the figures 7 and 
8 have none, which makes it plain that they 
are Indians the guides, in fact, who have 
drawn themselves of an imposing magnitude 
corresponding with their impoitance. 

Two photographs follow', which form •> .ryvir 
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the chief in-, 
voices to f aid 
him in his 
e n t c r pPisf^. 
The other pic- 
tmfc (No. 7), 
inscribed on a 
rock on the* 
north shore, 
shows that he 
crossed with 
live canoes of 
different sizes, 
carrying alto- 
gether fifty- 
one men, the 
first canoe 
being com- 
manded by a 
chief called 


of great interest. They are records of the 
first crossing of Lake Superior by a very 
famous chief of long ago. He was reported 
greatly skilled in magic, and was of large 
influence in the tribes. In commemoration 
of his exploit, he set up these two inscriptions, 
the first on the south shore of the lake, whence 
he started, and the other on the north, where 
he landed. * Ti^ke the first (No. 6). Here the 
sole human figure represents the chief himself 
— one hopes without flattery. The arch at the 
left at top represents his lodge, or house- 
hold, and the odd creature it contains is his 
totem. It is made to fill the whole space, to 
detlote that the whole of the household bears 
the same mark. Just below is a wolf— the 
personal name of the chief. The horned 
thing in a violent check pattern is a 
fabulous horned* panther, symbolizing power. 
The cross-lines mean night,* and the similar 
creature without 
nejtwork denotes 
power by day. 

Then there are 
the lion, the black 
bear* and the 
moose, meanirflj 
foresight, strength 
and sagacity, jyid 
wariness. The 
two ‘horned, 
snakes, with cer- 
tain legs, symbo- 
lize swiftness and 
power to kill, and 
the whole menag- 
erie represents the 
various powers 


after the king- 
fisher — the bird drawn just above its 
prow. I'hc crossing occupied three days, 
as shown by the three suns undei* a shaky 
sort of rainbow, representing the sky. 
By this is drawn a land - toftoisc, indi- 
cating triumph in the matter of reaching 
land at last. To the left of this is a portrait 
(unflattering again) of the chief on horseback 
---another symbol of triumphant progress on 
terra fir ma. The eagle means courage, and 
below, the comic horned panther and the 
snake are duly acknowledged to have extended 
their patronage. • # 

But picture-writing was also employed for 
the passing on of casual news of an unim- 
portant character. Our next specimen exem- 
plifies this (No. <S). It was inscribed on*the 
side of a blazed tree. At the •top right-hand 
side is the figure of a fabled animal, the 
copper-tailed bear. This is the totem of a 
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Venus, the evening 
star, which the 
Indians- call the 
Eastern Woman, 
who is made witness 
to his valour and 
warlike cunning, 
sings, “ The Eastern 
A Vo man calls.” It 

is possible 'to 'read 
the whole some- 
thing in these 
terms 


hunter, and the thing beneath it, euived up j rising to M-ek iluV war-path, 

at each end, denotes the canoe he travelled in. Karth and sky an: before me and they shall he mine. 

Under this again is the totem (cat-fish) of a 1 "'alk both hv day and by night, 

companion hunter, with his canoe. At the An^l tbe evening star is my gui<le. 

top, to the left, is a .common black bear, and We follow this In; a transcript in picture- 
below it six cat-lish. The whole thing means writing of the 25th to the 32nd* verses (inelu- 
simply that the two hunters in question, while sive)of the ,50th chapter of Proverbs (No. to). 

encamped at that particular spot, killed a In the first lour of these verses the principal 

bear and caught six cat-fish 
in the river. It was a piece 
of small'pcrsonal news left 
for the information of any- 
body passing. 

The next example ( No. 9) 
is* very interesting. It is 
nothing more nor less than a 
war-song, written pirtori.dlv. 

Such songs are often ex- 
pressed by symbols of a 
most intricate and abstract kind, but this has object mentioned is drawn, somewhat in the 
boeif selected for its simplicity and clearness. manner of a mnemonic, by which the rest 
First, wc have a multi-coloured target sort of may be remembered. The other verses are 
thing with radiating lines at the top. This more fully indicated. ' 

is the sun, though many who have seen the About fifty years ago a delegation of the 
orig a 1 may fail to recognise the portrait. Chippeway tribe arrived at Washington witji 

'The warrior sings, “ 1 am rising.’’ Then, a petition drawn on birch bark, of which we 

after an oblique line- n sort of rest reproduce a part (No. 1 1 j. The petition 
^ r e have the figure of the w.irrior himself, asked for the retrocession of a part of certain 

one t hand extended to sky and one to lands, which the Indians had handed over to 

earth, by ' which 
is declared his 
vast and .world- 
wide power and 
prowess— “ I take 
both earth and 
sky,’’ is what he 
sings. -Next 4 ie 
appears (or at least 
his legs do) under 
the symbfol of the 
moon, as denoting 
night, the time, ot 
secrecy and war- 
like enterprise, 
last, there is a 
figure symbolizing 
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the United States seven years before. The currency in the petition. The eagles wear 
curious figures connected by lines represent “dittoes" of an uncommonly loud pattern, 
the various totems of leading Indians among and are associated with an unknown fish, of 
the delegation. In front one recognises elderly and bearded aspect. Throe little 
(or, perhaps, fa i 1 s to recognise) the crane, figures, like the outlines of hayricks, mean, 
totem of the chief who headed the pafty. houses, and express the desire of the Indians 
'The lines drawn from its. eye to the eyes of to become civilized, and live in them, 
all the other •totems signify unity of vino The Iroquois were the tribe whose pictures 
among the deputation. Other lines connect showed the greatest finish, and frequently 
the crane’s heart with the hearts of the rest, distinctly resembled the object intended. W e 
denoting unity of 
feeling and purpose. 

As well as these 
lines, the crane 
chief has a line 
drawn from his eye 
to incli- 
coiyse of 
his journey ; and 
another backward, 
to a sort of small 
map of a collection 
of rice - lakes, the 
grant of which is 
the desire of the 
mission. The long 
»»pon which 
the totems appear 
to be standing, 

» represents Lake 
Superior, with a 
path leading from 
its southern shore 
to the vicinity of 
the lakes, a place 

where The Indians propose* settling •down give four specimens of their work. In the first 

to peaceful pursuits. Of the rest of the (No. 13), the*seated figure, elegantly dressed 

petition we reproduce one leaf (No. 12), in a collection of snakes, is the first over-chief 

wherein a chief, pf the eagle totem, with of the Iroquois confederacy, \ man of great 

others of his clan, arc vtpresented as joining traditional fame, equally for military prowess 

in’the request to the President, represented and powers of magic. Hy his cl|gfms he 

standing in his official residence at Washing- was proof against the attacks' of all animals, 

ton, a place, apparently, of severe and primi- and in token of this he is drawn festooned 

tive architecture. Some ntore puissant chief with rattlesnakes, which defeftd him on all 

stayed at home, and he (or hi.s head and sides, while he smokes his pipe with casual 

shoulders, at least) is ^represented to th£ indifference. The .two standing figures are 

left at the bottom, with rays to denote his Mohawk war-chiefs, handing the great chief 

rank, and an eye-line to pibve his con-^ the spear symbolizing authority ovCr all the 


forward ,* 
cate the 
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Iroquois. The r~ 
tlfe confederacy of 

Next we have a C n j rJ L JH 

Iroquois dancing- | 

The man^ on a ^ 

remaining four MW . J 

dance with the ^ * 

vigour and ele- “ 

gance the picture 

suggests. It is a k— — 

war-dance, as is 

evidenced by the feathers decorating 
heads and elbows, and the ,clubs 


W lr 




prominently brandished. The drawing, gro- 
tesque as it is, really shows some primitive 
idea of pictorial grouping. 

The drawing following this (No. 15) records 
a story of the traditional myth of the fairy flying 
*h*.i J . There seems to be no doubt that the 
stones told of this 


• ^ cookery, the flying 

t head naturally sup- 

poses the woman 

ll/ n t0 a * ,re ’ eater > a 

i\\ creature as power- 

f jm ful to handle lire 

Jjl as himself; whereat 

yj he is naturally 

l) astonished,' not to 

r H "Yv’i it m /fUr sa y jealous. 1 he 

dog’s opinion of the 
proceedings is not 
- /■KflH , made plain, though 

tlje tip of his tail 
is in serious danger 
of conflagration. 

Last of the Iroquois drawings (No. 16) is a 
record of another legend of that nation - -that 
of the Stonish Giants. It is not known from 
what precise circumstances the story arosb, but 
it tells of great men the Indians once encoun- 
tered in some remote period of history; m*?nts 


creature arose from 
^attempts to account 
forpietcbrs. In the 
picture we* see the 
flying head itself, 
prowling 3 bout the 
earth. The shaggy 
hair and the claws 
symbolize rays and 
tearing flashes of 
fire. But the flying 
head is astonished, 
and no wonder. 
For he* has sud- 
denly come upon 
a woman roasting 
chestnuts at a fire, 
and eating them. 
Unacquainted with 
the mysteries of 
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1 7. SIONS L'SEl) IN IirNIISl, 


whose clothing was impenetrable to spears Vikings, who are said to Jiave discovered 
and arrbws. The picture shows with a good America many centuries before Columbus? 

deal of vigour certain Indians executing a We print next a collection of the signs used 
hurried rearward movement, pursued by twd by Indians in inscriptions relating to hunting 
of the giants, regardless of a shower of arrows. (No. 17). It is, irtdeed, a sort of ideographic 
Could these mailed men htfve been the alphabet. Magic was supposed to lie a most 
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useful accomplishment for a hunter, and 
several of the signs relate to its practise. 
Others are more practical in their intent. A 
waVy line, denoting air in motion, drawn 
from the ear, means listening or attention, 
and two *such lines, one from each ear, as 
is shown in 1, means perfect attention 
and devotion. A circle drawn at the 
stomach signifies opulence, abundant means 
of subsistence, as the well-fed 4 2 testifies. 
A sitting position means rest, as in 9. Such 
a line about the shoulders, as is shown in 
18, is a pack or burden, and signifies the 
possession of goods. The three sides of a 
square which include the legs denote a 
good provision of clothing. I11 13 a dish of 
water is drawn over the figure's head, to 
symbolize the waters of the cloud* and power 
over them. A circ le surrounding the head, 
as in 37, denotes miraculous influence. In 
45, a lodge and a kettle tell of preparations 
fora feast. A man’s hand lifted to his mouth 
(40) speaks of eating. The human lace 
crossed over (14) means the power of 
killing ; the serpent is an emblem of power 
and subtly, and so on through the list, the 
deciphering of the rest of which may afford a 
pleasant mental exercise to our readers. 


To finish, we give an example of a sort of 
picture-writing far more advanced and far 
more workmanlike than any of that of the Red 
Indians (No. 18). It is a document used in a 
lawsuit among the Aztecs of Mexico.», It had 
always been the practice for the litigants on 
each side to leave such documents with 
king, after stating their cases, for his consider- 
ation. When the Spaniards conquered the 
country, the practice was continued*— was, in- 
deed, doubly necessary, because* of the differ- 
ing languages of conquerors and conquered. 
The drawing here reproduced tells of a suit 
between natives and Spaniards. A certain 
farm is in dispute, and a plan of this farm, 
admirably laid out, forms the chief part of 
the picture. Near the bottom of the plan a 
footway is indicated by marks of feet. Three 
Spanish judges sit in chairs at. the top of the 
picture, with the laws before them. The 
middle figure on the left-hand side is a native 
litigant, whose name is indicated by the bow 
behind him. All the human figures are 
accompanied by representations of tongues, 
to signify speech, and the inferior state of 
the unhappy native is plain to see, he being 
allowed only one tongue as against the many 
liberally M attered among the Spaniards. 
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Smoked Skipper . 

By W. W. Jacoiss. 


"l ^R gggAPPING Old Stairs V’ said the 
rou gh individual, shouldering 
Co\ wzw/Sw bran-new s t?a-chest, and 
vmS start ^ n 8 at a trot with it ; 
“yus, I know the place, captin. 
Fust v’y’ge, sir ? 5 i 

“ Ay, ay; my hearty,” replied the owner of 
th<j chest, a? small, ill looking lad of fourteen. 
“Not so fast with those timbers of yours. 
D’ye hear ? ” 

“ All right, sir,” said the^ man, and, slacken- 
ing his pace, twisted his head round to take 
stock of his companion. 

“This ain't your fust v’y’gc, captin,”. he 
said, admiringly ; “ don’t tell me. I could 
twig that directly 1 sec you. Ho, what’s the 
use o’ trying to come it over a poor ’ard- 
working man like that ?•” 

“ I don’t think there’s much about the sea 
I don’t know,” said the boy in a satisfied voice. 

“ Starboard, starboard your helium a bit.” 

The* man obeying promptly, they went the 
remainder of the distance in this fashion, to 
the great inconvenience of people coming 
from tine other direction. 

“ And a cheap ’arf-crown’s worth, too, 
captin,” said* th^ man, as he thoughtfully put 
the chest down at the head of the stairs and 
sat on it pending payment. 

“ I want. to go off to the Susan Jane” said 
the boy, turning to a waterman who was sitting 
in his boat, holding on to the side of the 
step* with his hand. 

“All right,” said the man, “give us a hold 
o^vour box.” 

11 Put it aboard,” said the boy to the other 
man. ' • 

“A’ right, captin,” said the man, with a 
cheerful smile, “but I’ll ’ave my ’arf crown 
fust^if you don’t mind.” 

“ Hut you said sixpence at the station,” / 
said the boy. 

“ Two an’ sixpence, captin,” said the man, 
still smiling, “but I’m a bit ’usky, an’ p’raps 
you didn’t ’ear the two ’arf a (Town’s the 
regler price. \\*e ain’t allowed to do it 
under.” # 

“ Well, I won’t tclj anybody,” said the boy. 

• “Give the man ,’is ’arf crown,” said the 
waterman, with sudden heat' ; “ that’s ’is [trice, 
an’ my fare’s eigh-teen pence.” 

“ AU right,” said the boy* readily ; “ cheap, 
too. I didn’t know the price, that’s all. 
Hut I can’t pay eithqr of you till I got 
aboard. I’ve only got sixpence. I’ll tell the 
captain to give you the rest.” • 
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“Tell ’oo?” demanded the light pc*ter 4 
with some violence. * ‘ # 

“ The captain,” said the boy. • 

“ Look ’ere, you give me that ’arf-crown,” 
said the other, “else I’ll chuck your bos 
overboard, an’ you after it.” 

“Wait a minute, then," said the boy, dart- 
ing away up the narrow alley which led to 
the stairs, “ I’ll go and get change.” 

“ ’Ks goin’ to change ’arf a suvren, or p’raps 
a suvreiv” said the waterman ; “you’d better 
make it five bob, matey.” 

“Ah, an’ you make yours more,” said the 

light porter, cordially. “ Well I’m . Well, 

of all the -- ” 

“Get off that box,” said the big policeman 
who had come back with the boy. “lake 
your sixpence an’ go. If I catch .you down 
this ^ay again ” 

lie finished the sentence by taking the 
fellow by the scruff of the neck and giving 
him a violent push as he passed him. 

“Waterman’s fare is threepence*” he said 
to the boy, as the man in the boat, with an 
utterly expressionless face, took the chest 
from him. “I’ll stay here till he has put you 
aboard.” 

The boy took his sent, and the waterman, 
bfeathing hard, pulled out towards the vessels 
in the tier. lie looked at the boy and then 
at the figure on the steps, and, apparentjy 
suppressing a strong inclination to speak, 
spat violently over the side. 

“ Fine big chap, ain’t he?” said the boy. 

The waterman, affecting not to hear, lookiecf 
over his shoulder, and pulled# strongly with 
his left towards a small schooner, from the 
deck of which a couple of men were watch- 
ing the small figure in the boat. # ^ 

“'flint’s the boy 1 was going to tell you 
about,” said the skipper, “and remember this 
’ere ship’s a pirate.” , 

“ It’s got a lot o’ pirates aboard of it,” said 
the mate, fiercely, as he turned and regarded 
the crew, “a, set o’ lazy, loafing, idle, worth- 
less ” 

“It’s for the boy’s sake,” ^interrupted the 
skipper. 

“Where’d you pick him up?” inquired the 
other. 

“ He’s the son of a friend o’ mine what 
I’ve brought aboard to oblige,” replied the 
skipper. “He’s got a fancy for being a 
pirate, so just to oblige his father T told him 
we was a pirate.- He wouldn’t have come if 
I hadn’t.” , 
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“ I'll pirate him,” said the mate, rubbing 
hi sl hands. 

” He’s a dreadful ’andful, by all ac- 
jpoifhts,” continued the other; “got his 
’ed stuffed full o’ these ’ere penny dreadfuls 
till they’ve turned his brain almost. He 
started by being an Indian, and goin’ 
off on ’is own with 
two other kids. 

When ’e wanted to -/ 
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turn cannibal the other two objected, ayd 
gave ’im in ('barge. After that V did a bit 
o burgling, and it cost is old man no end o’ 
motley to hush it up.” 

“Well, wiiat did you want him for?” 
grumbled the mate. 

^ [, m p°* n ’ to knock the nonsense out of 
h n. ’ said the skipper, softly, as the boat 
g.a/.ed the sid*. “ Just step- for’ard and let 
the hands know what’s expected of ’em. 
When we get to sea it won’t matter.” 

idle mate moved off grumbling, as the 
small fare stood on the thwarts and scrambled 
up over the side. The waterman passed up 
the chest And, dropping the coppers into his 
pocket, pushed off again without a word. 

“Well, you’ve got here all right, Ralph?” 
said the skipper. “ What do «you think of 
her ? ” 

“ She*s a raktsh- looking craft,” said the boy, 
looking round the clingy old tub with much 
satisfaction ; “ but where's your arms ? ” 

“Hush!” said the skipper, and laid his 
finger on his nosp. 

“Oh, all right,” said the youth, testily, 

“ but you might tell me" 

“ You shall know all in good time,” said 
the skipper, patiently, turning tp the crew, who 
came shuffling up, masking broad grins with 


dirty palms. ‘‘ I fere's a new shipmate for you, 
my lads. He's small, but he’s the right stuff.” 

Thu- m-w comer drew himself up, and 
regarded the crew with some dissatisfaction. 

I* or desperadoes they looked far too good- 
tempered and prone to levity. 

What’s the matter with you, Jem 
Smithers ? inquired the skipper, scowling 
at a huge lair haired man, who was laughing 
discordantly. 

“I was thinkin’ o' the last party I killed, 
sir, ’ said Jem, with sudden gravity. * “ I 
alters laugh when I think ’ow he squealed.” 

“ You laugh too much,” said tlio. ■ utker, 
sternly, as he laid a hand on Ralph’s shoulder. 

“ lake a lesson from thi.? line feller ; he 
don’t laugh. 0 He acts. Take ’im down <- 

below an’ show him ’is bunk.” „ 

“Will you please to follow me, sir? ’’.said 
Smithers, leading the way below. “ I d essay 
you’ll find it a bit stuffy, but that’s owing to 
Hill Hobbs. A regler old sea-dog is IJill, 
always sleeps in ’is clothes and never washes.” 

“ 1 don’t think the worse of him for that,” 
said Ralph, regarding the Tormenting Dobbs 
kindly. . 

“You’d best keep v ?r*fivil tongue in your 
’ed, my lad,” said .Dobbs; shortly. * * 

“Never mind im,” said Smithers, cheer- 
fully ; “ nobody takes any notice o’ old 
Dobbs. You call ’it ’im if ypu like. I 
won’t let him hurt you.” 

" “ I don’t want to start by quarrelling,” said 
Ralph, seriously.* 

„ “You’re afraid,” said Jem, tauntingly; 
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“ *K don’t want . 
to go,” sjid 
Dobbs, grinning, 
f as Ralph cfung 
to him. “ He 
knows^vho’s kind 
to him/’ 

“ Wait till I • 
get a chan re at 
you,” sobbed 
Ralph, as Jem 
took him away 
from Dobbs. 

“ Lord lumme,” 
said Jem, regard- 
ing him in aston- 
ishment. “Why, 
he’s a e to p a 1 y 
cry in’. I’ve seen 
a good many 
pirates in my 
time, Bill, but 
this is a new sort ” 

“ Leavfi the boy 
alone,” said the 
cook, ,a* fat, good- 
natured man. 

“ Here, c o m*e 
’ere, old man. 
They don’t mean 
no ’arm.” 

“l ALLI-.Ks I.Al'litl WIIKS I THIN K IIO\V II li Si,)LT-' AI.Kl). " ( I la<l tO C-SOUpC, 

Ral[)h made his 

“you’ll never make one of us. ’It ’im ; I way over to the cook, grinding his teeth ■Vvilh 
won’t let him hurt you.” shame as that worthy took him between his 

t hus aroused, the boy, first directing knees and mopped his eyes with something 
Dobbs’s attention to his stomach by a curious which he called a handkerchief. % 

duck of his head, much admired as a feint in “ You'll be all right,” he said, kincHy. 
his neighbourhood, struck him in the face. “You’ll be as good a pirate *as any of us 
The n’ext moment the forecastle was in an before you’ve finished.” 
uproar and Ralph prostrate or# Dobbs’s knees, “ Wait till the first engagement, that’s all,” 
frantically reminding Jem of his promise. sobbed the boy. “If somebody "don’U get 

*“ All right, 1 won’t let him ’urt you,” said shot in the back it won’t be my fault.” 

Jem, consolingly. The two seamen looked at each other. 

“But he is hurting me,” yelled the boy. “ That’s wot hurt my ’and then,” said Dobbs, 

“ He’s hurting me now” slowly. “ I thought it was a jack-knife.” 

“ Well, wait till I get ’im ashore,” said Jym, ’He reached over, and unceremoniously 
“his ojd woman •won’t lenow him* when I’ve grabbing the# boy by the collar, pulled him 
done with him.” > towards him, and drew a small, cheap 

The boy's reply to this was a torrent of revolver from his pocket. '* Look *at that, 
shrill abuse, principally directed to Jem’s Jem.” 

facial shortcomings. , , “'Lake your- fingers orf the blessetj trigger 

“Now don’t get rude,”* said the seaftian, and then I will,” said the other, somewhat 
grinning. * sourly. 

“ Squint eyes,” cried Ralph, fiercely. “ I’ll pitch it Overboard,” said Dobbs. 

“ When you’ve done with that ’ere young “ Don’t be a fool, Bill,” said Smithers, 
gentleman, Dobbs,” saiil Jem, with exquisite pocketing it, “that’s worth a few pints o’ 
politeness, “I should like to ’ave ’im for a anybody’s money. Stand out o’ the way, 
little bit to teach ’ini manners*” Bill, the Pint King wants to go on deck.”. 
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“ What are you 
doing here, boy ? ” 
demanded the .skip- 
per, as Ralph, find 
ing the st*a man’s 
yarns somewhat 
lacking in inlerep,-^ 
strolled aft with his 
!i a n d s. »i n* h i s 
pockety * * 

“ Nothing,’' said 
the boy, staring. 

“ Keep the other 
end o’ tlje ship/' 
said the sk ip per, 
sharply, “ an' go an' 
Vlp the cook with 
the latcrs.” 

Rtriph hesitated, 
but a grin on the 
mate's face decided 
him. 

“ l didn't n ine 
here to peel pota- 
toes/’ he said, loftilv. 

“Oh, indeed,” 
said the skipper, 
politely ; “'an' wot 
might you ave come 
foi>if it ain't being 


too inquisitive ? " 

Hill moved aside as the boy went to the To !i enemv. ’ said Ralph, 


ladder, and allowing him to get up four or 
five ‘steps, did the rest for him with his 
shoulder. 'The boy reached the deck on all 
fours, and, regaining a more dignified position 
jis soon as possible, went and leaned over 
thh ude, regarding with lofty contempt the 
bus; drudges bn wharf and river. 

'They sailed at midnight and brought up in 
the early dawn in I.ongreach, where a lighter 
loack*d witl) barrels came alongside, and the 
boy smelt romance and mystery when he 
learnt that they contained powder. They took 
in ten tons* the lighter drifted away, the hatches 
were put on, and they started once more. 

It was his first voyage, and lie regarded 
with eager interest the craft parsing up and 
down. He had made his peace with the 
seamen, 'and tltey regaled him with blood- 
curdling stories of their adventures in the 
vain hope of horrifying him. 

“ T/s a beastly little rascal, that’s wot ’e is," 
said the indignant Bill, who had surprised 
himself by his “powers of narration ; “ fancy 
larfin’ when I told ’im of pitchin* the baby to 
the sharks.” 

“ ’E’s all right, Bill,” said the*; cook, softly. 
“ Wait tilKyouVe got seven of ’em,” 


“ ( lome i -re/' said the skipper. 

’flu- box eaim* slowly towards him. 

“Now look 'ere," said the skipper, “I’m 
going to try and knock a little sense into that 
stupid ’cd o' yours. I've 'card all aUiut your 
silly Jittle games ashore. Vour father said 
he couldn't manage you, so Vm goiif to haxe 
a try, and voifd find I’m a very different sort 
o’ man to dud with to wot V is. The idva 
o' thinking this ship was a pirate. Why, a 
boy your age ought to know there ain't such 
things nowadays.” 

“ You told me you was,” said the boy, 
body, t“ else l wouldn't have come.” 

“Thni’s just why I told you,” said the 
skipper. “ But l didn’t think you’d he such 
a fool as to believe it. Pirates, indeed ! Do 
we look like pirates? * f 

“You don’t,” said the* boy, with a sneei* ; 
“you look more like 

“Like wot?” asked the skipper, edging 
closer to him. “ Kb, like xvot?” . . 

“ I forget the word,” said Ralph, with 
strong good sense. * 

“ Don’t tell any lies now,” said the skipper, 
flushing, as he heard a chuckle from the mate. 
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“ Go on, out with it. I'll give you just two 
minutes.” 

“ I forget it,” persisted Ralph. 

“ Dustman?*’ suggested the mai'e, coming 
to his assistance. “Coster, chimblcy-sweep, 
mudlark, pick - pocket, convict, washer- 
"pm ” 

“If you’ll k>ok after your dooty, George, 
instcrpacl o’ interferin’ in matteiS that don’t 
concern* yq^u,” said the skipper, in a 
choking voice, “ I shall be obliged. 

Now, then, you bo\* what were you 
going to say 1 was like?” 

“ Like the mate.” said Ralph, slowly. 

“ Don't tell lies,” said the skipper, 
furiously ; “ you couldn’t ave 
forgot that word.” 

ing his caj) from his 

potatoes. The 
master of the Sr/stm 

Jane watched hifii blankly for some time and 
then looked round at the mntV. 

* “ You won’t get much change out of ’im, M 
said the latter, with a nod: “ insultin’ little 


to the skipper. The latter listened at first • 
with scorn and then with impatience. | 

I t an t make head or tail out of what 
you re reading, George,” h? said, snappishly 
“ Who was Rudolph ? Read straight ahead.” 

1 hus urged, the mate, leaning forward 
so that his listener might hear better, read 
steadily through a serial in the lira three 
numbers. I 'lie third instalment left Rudolph 


a i 








TKli, l‘HIMM.l.V-S\Vl-.ri 


swimming in a race with three sharks and a 
boat load of cannibals, and the joml efforts 
of both men failed to discover the wther 
numbers. 


devil.” 

The other made no reply, but as soon as 
the potatoes were finished set. his young 
friend \o clean brass work, and after ‘.haV to 
tidy the cabin up and help the conic clean his 
pots and pans. Meantime the mate went 
below and overhauled his chest. 

“This is where • he’ gets all them ideas 
Tom,” he said, coni/ng aft. with a big bundle 
of penny papers. “ Look at the titles of 
’em- ‘The Lion of the Pacific,’ ‘The One- 
armed Buccaneer,’ ‘Captain Kidd's Last 
Voyaged ” 

lie sat down on tli£ cabin skylight anM 
began turning them over, ’and, picking out 
certain gems of phraseology, r£ad them aloud 


“just wot I should ’ave expected of im, ” 
said the skipper, as the mate retained from 
a fruitless search in the boy's chest. “ I’ll 
make him a bit more orderly on this ship. 
Go an’ lock* them other things up in your 
drawer, George. He’s not to ave ’tin again.” 

The schooner was getting 'into open water 
now, and began to feel it. In front of them 
was the blue sen. dotted with white s^iils and 
funnels belching smoke,' speeding from 
Kngland to worlds ol romance and adventure. 
Something of the kind the* cook said to 
Ralph, and urged him to get up and look for 
himself. He also; with the best intentions, 
discussed the restorative properties of fat 
pork from q medical point of view.* 
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The next few days the boy divided between 
seasickness and work, the latter being the 
skipper’s great remedy for piratical yearnings. 
iTh&e or four jimes he received a mild 
drubbing, and, what was worse than the 
drubbing, *had to give an answer in the 
affirmative to the skipper’s inquiry as to 
whether he felt in a more wholesome frame 
of mind. On the fifth morning they stood in 
towards Fairhaven, and to his great joy he 
saw trees and houses again. 

They stayed at Fairhaven just long enough 
to put out a small portion of their cargo, 
Ralph, stripped to his shirt and trousers, 
having to work in the hold with the rest, and 
proceeded to Lowport, a little place some 
thirty miles distant, to put out their powder. 
It w;ys evening before they arrived, and, the 
tide being out, anchored in the mouth of the 
river on which the town stands. 

“(lit in about four o’clock,” said the 
skipper to the mate, as he looked ovty* the 
side towards the little cluster of houses on 
the shoVe. “Do you feel better now I’ve 
knocked some o’ that nonsense out o’ you, 
boy ? ’’ • , 

“ Much better, sir,” said Ralph, respect 
fully. 

“ Be a good boy,” said the skipper, pausing 
on the companion-ladder, “and you ('an stay 
with us if you like. Better turn in now, as 
you’ll have to make yourself useful again m 
the morning working out the cargo.” 

.He went below, leaving the boy on deck. 
The crew were in the forecastle smoking, 
with the exception of the cook, who was in the 
galley over a little private business of his own. 

« n hour later the cook went below to 
prepare for sleep. The other , two men wen.; 
already in bed, and he was about to get 
yito his when he noticed that Ralph's bunk, 
whi<;h was under his own, was empty. He 
went up on deck and looked round, and, 
returning below, scratched his nose in thought. 

“ Whcru’s the boy?” he demanded, taking 
Jem by the arm and shaking him. 

“ Fh ? ” said Jem, rousing. “ Whose boy? ” 

“Our boy, Ralph,” said the cook. “I 
can’t see ’ini nowhere. I ’ope ’e ain’t gone 
overboat’d, poof little chap.” 

Jem refusing to discuss the matter, the 
cook ap’oke Dobbs. Dobbs swore at him 
peacefully, and resumed his slumbers. The 
cook went up again and prowled round the 
deck, looking in* all sorts of unlikely places 
for the boy. He even climbed a little way 
into the rigging, and, finding no traces of 
him, was reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that he had gone overboard. 


“ Pore little chap,” he said, solemnly, look- 
ing over the ship’s side at the still water. 

He walked slowly aft, shaking his head, 
and looking over the stern, brought up 
suddenly with a cry of dismay and .rubbed 
his eyes. The ship’s boat had also dis- 
appeared. 

“Wot?” said the two seamen as he ran 
below and communicated the news., Well, 
if it’s gorn, it's gorn.” ’ • 

“ Hadn't 1 better go an’ tell tile skipped? ” 
said the cook- • 

“ Let ’im find it out ’isself,” said Jem, 
purring contentedly in the blankets. “ It's 
’is boat, (io* night.” 

“'fime we ’ad a noo ’un, too,” said 
Dobbs, yawning. “ Don't you worry your 
’ed, cook, about what don't consarn you.” 

The cook took the advice, and, having made 
his few simple preparations for the night, 
blew out the lamp and sprang into his bunk. 
Then he uttered a sharp exclamation, and 
getting out again fumbled for the matches 
and relit tie* lamp. A minute later he awoke 
his exasperated friends for the third tii'ne. 

“ S’elp me, cook,” began Jem, fiercely. 

“ lf’^ou don’t I will,” said Dobbs, sitting 
lip and Irving to reach the cook with, his 
clenched list. 

“ It's a l« tter pinned to jny ’pillow,” said 
the cook, in trembling tones, as he held it to 
the lamp. 

“ Well, we don’t want to ’ear it,” said Jem. 
“ Shut up, d'ye hear ? ” 

But there was that iu the cook’s manner 
which awed him. * 

“ 1 )ear cook,” he read, feverishly, “ I have 
made an infernal machine with clQck-work, 
and hid it in the hold near the gunpowder 
when* we were at Fairhavcrt. I think it will 
go off between ten and eleven to-night, but I 
am not quite^surc about the time. Don’t tyll 
those other beasts, but jump overboard and 
swim ashore. I have taken the boat. I 
would have taken you too, but you told me 
you swam seven miles once, so you can 
------ 

The reading came to an a'brupt termination 
as his listeners sprang oitc of their bunks, 
and, bolting on deck, burst, wildly into the 
cabin, and breathlessly reeled off the heads 
of the letter to its astonichcd occupants. 

“Stuck a wot in the hold? ’’gasped the 
skipper. 

“ Infernal machine,” said the mate ; “ one 
of them things wot you blow up the ’Ouses 
of Parliament with.”* " 

“ Wot’s the time now ? ” interrogated Jem, 
anxiously. ' 
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“ ’Bout ha’-pnst ten,” .said the cook, trem- 
bling. “ Let’s give ’em a hail ashore.” 


“ I,|n going to swim for it.' Stand by to pick . 
me up, mates, 5 ’ he shouted, and lowering 
him^lf wifK -» o.vi.w.K • . ‘ P 


, r ? 1 J Y - j V . * ’ nc snouted, and lowering 

I hey leaned over the side, and sent a himself with a splash into the water struck 
mighty shout across the water. -Most of out strongly towards them, Dobbs a boor 
Lowpo^ had gone to bed, but the windows swimmer, after a moment's hesitation, fob 








the inn were bright, and lights showed in 
the tipper windows of two or three of the 
cottages. ° 

• Again they shouted in deafening chorus, 
casting fearful looks behind thejn, and in the 
silence a faint answering hail came from the 
shore. They shouted again like madmen, 
and then listening intently heard a boat’s 
keel grate on the beach, and then the welcome 
click oT oars in the rowlpcks. , , 

“ Make haste, "'bawled Dobbs, vociferously, 
as the boat came 'creeping out of the dark- 
ness. “ W’y don’t you make ’aste ? ’’ 

“Wot’s the row?’.’ cried a voice from the 
Ltxit. ' • 

“ Gunpowder ! ” yelled the cook, frantically ; 
“ there’s ten tons of it aboard just going to 
explode. Hurry up.” 

The sound of the oars ceased and a startled 
murmur was heard from the boat ; then jfn 
oar was pulled jerkily. 

“They’re putting back,” said Jem, suddenly. 


predicament, leaned over the 
side, listening. 'The swimmers 
were invisible in the darkness, 
but their progress was easily 

| made. Jem was the first do 
I lx* hauled on board, and a 
minute or two later the listen- 
ers on the schooner heard him 
assisting Dobbs. Then the sounds of stfife, 
of thumps, and wicked words •broke on their 
delighted ears. 

“They're coming back for us," said thp 
mate, taking a deep breath. “ Well done, J^m.” 

The boat came towards them, impelled by 
])owerful strokes, and was soon alongside. 
The three men tumbled in hurriedly, their 
kill being modified by the original ('row, who 
were lying crouched up in the bottom of the 
boat. Jem and Dobbs gave way with hearty 
goodwill, and the doomed ship receded into 
the darkness. A little km ft of people had 
gathered on the shore, and, receiving the 
tidings, became anxious for the safety, of their 
town. It was felt that the windows, at least, 
were in imminent peril, and messengers were 
hastily sent rouftd to have them opened. 

Still the deserted Susan Jane made no sign. 
Twelve o’clock struck from the little church 
at the back of the town, and she was still 
intact. * 
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“Something’s g'one wrong,” said an old 
fisherman with a bad way of putting things, 
“flow’s the time for somebody to go and 
towther out to sea.” 

There was no response. 

“ To save Lowport,” said the § speaker, 
feelingly. “ If 1 was only twenty years 
younger- ” 

“ It’s old men’s work,” said a voice. 

'The skipper,* straining his eyes through the 
gloom in the direction of his craft, said 
nothing. He began to think that she had 
escaped after all. 

Two o’clock struck and the crowd began 
to disperse. Some of the bolder inhabitants 
who were fidgety about draughts closed their 
windows, and children who had been routed 
out of their beds to take a nocturnal walk 
inland were led slowly back. ]>y three 
o’clock the danger was felt to be over, and 
clay broke and revealed the forlorn Susan 
Jane still riding at anchor. 

“ I’m going aboard,” said the skipper, 
suddenly ; “ who's coming with 111c ” 


first, but increasing in intensity as the search 
proceeded, gave them some sense of security. 
Later still, they began to eye each other 
shamefacedly. 

“ I don't believe there’s anything there,” 
said the policeman, sitting down and laughing 
boisterously ; “ that boy’s been making a fool 
of you.” . 

“That’s aJ)out the si/e of it, ’ groaned the 
mate. “ WVll be the laughing-stock o! the 
town.” * 

The skipper, who was standing with Inis 
back towards him, said nothing ; but, peering 
about, stooped suddenly, and, with a sharp 
exclamation, picked lip something from 
behind a damaged case. 

“I’vegol it,” he yelled, suddenly; “stand 
clear ! ” 

Ho scrambled hastily on dcck # and, holding 
his find at arm's length, with his head averted 
flung it far into the -water. A loud cheer 
from a couple of boats which were watching 
greeted his action, and a distant response 
came from the shore. 


Jem and the 
mate aijd the 
town * policeman 
volunteered, and, 
borrowing tin: 
boat which had 
served them be- 
fore, pulled swiftly 
out to their vessel, 
and,* taking the 
hatches off with 
'unusual gentle- 
ness*, commenced 
flmir search. It 
was iCrvous w*>rk 
at first, but they 
became inured to 
if, and, ntoreover, 
a certain* sus- 
picion, slight at 



“ Was that a in- 
fernal machine?” 
whispered the 
bewildered. Jem to 
the mate. “Why, it 
looked to me just 
like one o’ them 
tins o’ corned 
beef.” 

T h e m a t e 
shook his head at 
him and glanced 
at the constable, 
who was^ gazing 
longingly over 
tVe side. “Well, 
I 've Yard of people 
being killed by 
them sometimes!'” 
he said with a grin. 



.1 Submarine Boat. 


By Hknky Hai k. 


H IvN Jules Verne wrote his 
celebrated story, “Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea,” the suhmarihe boat was 
but the* invention of a fertile 
imagination. 'To day, the sub 
marine boat is an actual fact. 

Two such boats have been proved success- 
ful within the past six months, one called the 
Argonaut^ built by a Baltimore inventor 
named Simon" I .ake: and the other called the 
Holland. \ constructed by a New York inventor 
of the same name. The elrgonanf is the 
result of fourteen years' labour on the part 


against reason that a boat, vfith men living 
and working in her, could run along the 
bottom of the sea. 

'The launching, therefore, look place in 
the presence of a cynical crowd. But, as 
soon as the machinery and equipment were 
installed, and the trials were held, there was 
another talc to tell. 'These trials showed 
conclusivclv that the boat could be propelled 
as well under water as above water, that if 
can be submerged to the bottom ei the 
harbour and readily raised in a few moments; 
and, in short, that a new era in the history of 
warfare and navigation li.al begun. 




of Mr. I.ake, and on December iStli of last 
year her capabilities were practically demon 
strated in the harbour of Balrimor-e. 

'The appearance of the Argonaut, as she 
rested on the ways in the yard of the Colum- 
bian Iron Works,* just .before launching, is 
admirably show'll in # the accompanying illus- 
tration. She was not an’ imposing-looking 
craft. Her length gave her an extremely 
insignificant appearance, and she was dubbed 
“ a cigar with a knob on top,*’ just as, 
during the Civil War, the little Monitor wa_s 
dubbed a “ cheese-box on a raft.” And, if 
truth must be told, the people who saw 
her while she was being built were not at- 
all hopeful of her success. It seemed 
V«jI. 80. 


The “ knob on top of this strange-looking 
craft is the so-called “conning-tower ” through 
which the iiynates enter and emerge. 'The 
Argonaut is 36ft. in length ami yft. in 
diameter. Constructed of steel plates J«in. 
thick, her cylindrical shape adds to her 
power of resisting hydraulic pressure. Her 
construction outside 1 skin 'is reinforced by 
knees and transverse work of steel, while 
the compartment partitions of the same 
metal, which extend from side to side, 
give additional strength. 'The interior is 
divided into the engine-room, the living-room, 
the divers’-room (with an intermediate 
air-lock compartment), and the forward 
look out and operating compartment. A 
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small steam plant, consisting of a 30 horse - 
'power engine aiyl boiler, is used to operate 
the boat, when- on the surface of the water, 
in the sanVc manner as an ordinary steamboat ; 
and when the boat is submerged, electricity 
is substituted. A dynamo, operated by power- 
ful storage battery -cells, furnishes power for 
working the propeller when the craft is sub- 
merged, for turning the driving-wheels (shown 
in our first illustration) when the boat is 


and at each end of the deck is a slender 
mast, the*mast near the stern being hollow. 
The wheel, which may be controlled either 
from the outside or inside, is placed well aft. 

There are a few words yet to say abcyjJ; 
that rear-mast. This hollows rod of steel 
contains a Valve, which closes automatically 
when the vessel has reached a certain depth 
in the water, and the engine is supplied with 
compressed* air — another noteworthy thing 



moved or rolled along the bottom, and for 
illuminating the compartment by incandes- 
cent lamps. The cells contain enough elec- 
tricity to supply the current for these purposes 
for a period ranging from sixty to seventy-two 
hours, allowing the boat to be submerged 
and its connectipn with the surface entirely 
cut off during ‘that time. 

The appearance of the Argonaut after she 
had been launched and equipped is shown in 
our second illustration. We may now note 
the construction of the “ cbm|ing - tower/’ 
which is painted white, and contains four 
eyes. A rail surrounds the small, flat deck, 


about the Argonaut. THe air-compressors 
and reservoirs are located in the engine 
room for replenishing the. air vitiated by 
the crew, and to supply the divers when 
they are operating outside the vessel. The 
reservoirs contain air compressed to about 
one-seventieth of its bulk, and carry a supply 
for two or three days when under water. 

Forward from the engine-room and 
Separated from it by an air-lock compartment 
is the divers’-room. This room -contains 
another of the remarkable features of the 
' boat. It has a door opening outward in the 
bottom of the hull, large enough to enable 
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the diver to pass 
in and out with- 
out assistance. 

By means of the 
'''impressed air 
reservoir the 
atmosphere in 
this** cmn pert- 
inent can ‘ be* 
maintained at a 
density equal to 
the pressure of 
water on the 
exterior, and the 
proper density 
is indicated by a 
series of delicate 
gauges. When 
the pressures 
are equal, the 
door can be 
opened and no 
water will enter. 

When under 
water, the boat 
is controlled 
from the look 
out compart* 
me nt in the 
bow, the exterior 
of which we may 
see in our open - 
ing illustration. 

Here the atmos- 
phere is normal, 

•■mid one man 
can not only 
steer the boat '* 
and supply air 
tr« the divers on 
the* outside, but can govern its entire 
mechanism. In this room there is a window 
of thick bull’s eye glass, through which 
are thrown rays from a 200 candle- 
power ’electric lamp. , It illuminate# the 
water Tor a distance of 350ft., and is 
utilized for discovering wrecks or other 
obstructions. The advantages of such a light 
are, of course, obvious ; and experienced 
swimmers know tlfe feeling of fear and 
oppression which comes to them when they 
are swimming at a distance of 10ft. or 12ft. 
below the surface of the water. This sensation 
comes over one who goes to the bottom for 
the first time in the Argmaut. The entrance 
to the boat through the 'conning-tower is 
closed by an air-tight lid, securely screwed 
down, a valve is turned, and you feel a* 
scarcely-pcrceptible trembling, which shows 
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you that the trip 
» 1 1 a s begun. 'fhe» 
light through 
the I hick glass 
bull's-eve win 
dow in the eon 
ning- tower be- 
comes fainter 
and fainter, and 
electric light 
takes the place 
of the daylight 
which is being 
gradually shut, 
out. You feel, 
indeed, as i r # cut 
off from all tin* 
world, and the 
sensation of 
loneliness is not 
d i in i n i s h e d 
when you go 
into the forward 
compartment*. 
When the boat 
reaches the hot * 
tom, an air-valve 
is opened which 
fills th is coin ■ 
partment with 
compressed air. 
At first 4 here is 
difficulty in 
breathing, but 
this gradually , 
[lasses away anil 
at'limes is re- 
placed by ear- 
ache, caused by* 
the atmospheric 
pressure on the drum of that organ. 'Those 
who have gone under several times some- 
times place cotton in their airs, thus 
preventing the unpleasant feeling. 

On the boat there is a fixed keel extending 
over two-thirds of the length, and a set ot 
water-tanks in the floor. The boat is sunk 
by filling the tanks, and rises if hen this water 
is blown out of the tanks. To assist in 
keeping the boat stationary at any desired 
level, a pair of weighted anchors is provided. 
Under normal conditions, these are drawn 
up into pockets in the keel by electric 
motors, and when the boat is ready to be 
anchored at a desired level, the anchors 
are let down to the bottom. 'The exact level 
of flotation „ is then attained by winding or 
Unwinding the winches to which the anchors 
are attached. • 



TIMS “argonaut" descending into the water. 


From a ]>hotoyrui>h. 
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moments the boat is on the surface of the 
water, at vest in the light of day. 

The fact that .the craft can remain under 
water such a length of time, and can be pro- 
pelled under water oi partially submerged, as 
shown in the illustration, has attracted the 
interest of several foreign Governments, who 
have sent their naval attaches at Washington 
to examine its plan of construction. 'Die 
destruction .which sucll’a boat could accom- 
plish is realized especially by Great Britain 
and Japan, whose „ representatives have ob- 
tained plans and estimates of its cost. By 
the use of a compass and distance indicator or 
logy the Argonaut could proceed under water 
fifteen or twenty miles in any direction with- 




From rt] THK “argonaut” suiwiERGiiU. [Photograph. 


It is well known that the limited time 
^during which diving operations can be carried 
on in open water is one of the most potent 
drawback* in that branch of business ; and 
this difficulty is most prominent in work on 
sunken ships, and in building submarine 
foundations of lighthouses, piers, and work 
of that class/ The long distance between 
the diver at work and the scows or boats 
with which he is connected is the reason for 
this drawback. Consequently, the need of a 
submarine boat which may be placed at 
the bottom of the sea in proximity to the 
wreck or lighthouse foundation has been 
generally felt, and the advent of the 
Argonaut is an event of no small importance. 


The divers’ apartment is, as has been 
said, close to the keel, and is air-tight. 
When thti diver is ready for his work, he 
enters this compartment, and the door is 
closed. When sufficient air has been forced 
in, the diver opens the outer dqor, and goes 
out upon the bed of the sea. The air-supply 
is alwajs under his own control, and he is 
always near the Argonaut , with whose occu- 
pants he is able to carry on conversation, and 
with the tools of his trade near at hand. 
The door through which he goes out may 
be left open for’ an hour ov more ; yet the 
compartment remains dry, except when the 
diver returns from his work and shakes the 
water from his armour. The door is then 
shut carefully, the air allowed’ to escape 
from the compartment, the wdter ballast 
expelled ' from the vessel, 'and in a few 


out the captain finding it necessary to go # to 
the top. Consequently she could approach 
a war vessel or fortification undetected 
within a few feet, or near enough to launch 
a tprpcdo or locate, a mine. The 'fearful 
disaster to' the Maine in 'Havana harbour 
could be readily duplicated by the use of 
such a craft. 

Another point is worth considering. It is 
said that the world’s annual loss of* vessels 
and 'cargoes is about one hundred millions of 
dollars. Much of this is still lying at the 
bottom of the sea; and the submarine boat is 
destined to recover these riches. ■ 'The bed 
of Old Ocean is dotted with jewels -and gold, 
and the Jasons of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries will be the divers and wreckers 
who go out in modern Argonauts in search 
of this golden fleece. 




A North Sea Rescue. 


By Walter Wood. 


H ROUGH OUT that last 
Sunday; in November a strong 
breeze *had been blowing over 
the Dogger Bank from the 
south - west. All that day, 
against the unrelenting wind, 
the Heart of Oak had fought her way towards 
the Yorkshire coast. When her lights were 
taken in at daybreak she was alone on that 
dreary waste*’ of tumbling waters; and until 
e\entide she had struggled on with streaming 
decks without another sail of any sort appear- 
ing. The lamps were lit again, and the 
smack thrashed on her course, and still no 
port or starboard or masthead light showed 
abovfc the angry sea. 

Scores of times the Heart of Oak had 
plunged headlong into the waves. 4s often 
the wdler had roared down her deck and 
smothered her helmsman in a yeasty foam. 
Once or twice *1 big sea had dropped hissing 
into the cabin, and had soused the smacks- 
men who were sleeping on the floor. But a 
little more liquid made no difference to 
them ; for they had been long wet to the 
skin, and they slumbered on, growling ns 
they slept. On a locker right astern, kept 
from being thrown off by the cabin table, 
“'was stretched a great, groaning figure, a lands- 
man, who was prostrated by sickness, and 
who prayed fortiothing better than that death 
would come and end his suffering. 

„ From dawn till sunset there had been an 
incessant battle with the wind and sea, but 
not until he had carefully watched the moon 
and sky, and consulted his barometer, did 
Skipper Sharman give as his opinion that far 
worst? w r eather w r as aw:yting them. „ 

“The glass was low this mornTn’,” ne said 
to the third hantl, who w r as at the tiller ; “ it 
run down a bit. till tea-time, but, by George, 
it seems like to run 'out altogether now. I 
•never'see it drop Hke this ♦afore.” 

“I suspected it this mornin’, ” safti the 
helmsman. “It’s a long time since I saw 
such* a high dawn.” 

“ Or such a clear atmosphere as we ’ad a 
w’ile ago,” rejoined #the skipper. “There 
didn’t seem to be any air ; there act’ly didn’t. 
You remember ’ow ’ard the*’orizon was? It 
was as sharp as a razor edge.” • 

“ You’re right, old skipper. We’ve, ’ad a 


bucketin’ already, but it’s nbught to what 
we ll get afore the mornin’ comes.” 

“ My own opinion is that the wind'll veer 
to the nor’ard,” said the skipper. “If it does, 
we shall be all right. Wi' a breeze like this 
from the proper quarter, we could spank into 
’arbour just at ’igh water.' 

“ Never,” answered the third hand, em- 
phatically.# “ It 'ud fetch up too big a sea, 
an’ we couldn’t get in except bottom up. 
You know, the long an’ short of it is, skipper, 
the 'Kart of Oak's a bit too fine built for 
suchj rough work as lishin' on the Dogger. 
IVe alius said so. She should ha’ bin a 
yacht. Just see, now, ’ow she slfovcs ’cf 
nose into it —an’ it isn’t much of a sea, 
neither. When the wind's got more nor’ard 
in it we shall pretty nigh get the sticks 
knocked out of her.” 

“Booh,” laughed the skipper. “Just 
notice tine feel of ’er. Don't you call ’er 
’andy ? ” 

“’Andy enough ; but too wet an’ too fond 
o’ nosin’ into it. I'll allow she’s got good 
point. 1 *’ 

“ Bristles w ith ’em,” interposed the skipper, 
refusing to hear a word to the disparagement • 
of the I/eart of Oak, “Watch ’er rise fo it. 
Just see ’ow scornful she shakes- the w^tdf 
off Man, there isn’t a ’aivjier or tighter 
craft on the North Sea at this minute. There 
isn’t a gale for twenty year past that slyj 
’asn't rode out easy ; an’ she isn’t goin’ to 
begin pranks in any bree/e now, '’even it the 
glass as pretty nigh gone to bed once for all.” 

He laughed at his little pleasantry, and his 
companion looked admiringly at his stalwart 
form in its shining oilskins and heavy sea- 
boots. 

“ ’Gw’s the gent bloke? ” asked the helms- 
man, lounging against the liber. 

“ He was alive when 1 was below,” said the 
skipper. 

“ Sayin’ much ? ” inquired the thfrd hand. 

“ Nothing fresh ; only groanin’ and prayin’ 
for the ship to sink.” 

“ Ah ! I thought we should give ’im a 
bucketin’. ’E spoke a lot o’ what ’e’d seen 
an’ done in deep-water boats, without ever 
bein’ bowled over ; but I told ’im I thought 
we’d make ’im sit up afore the trip was 
finished. An’ we’ve done it ! ” 
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Whatever ’appened,” said the skipper, I 
shafuld think it my duty to see ’ini safe hack. 
Ikit no fear; we'll all get in ’ome by 'igh 
water in «the mornitv. The wiryil’s gettin’ 
round fast, an’ we’ll just walk now. (let the 
lads up, an’ snug er down. We can’t carry 
all this cloth. Vou just see ow we’il bowl 
along w’en weVe close-reefed.” 

The mate stamped with his heavy boots on 
the deck, and bawled with his rough, hoarse 
voice down the companion ; and in obedience 
to the order the sleepv crew appeared and 
got the Heart of Oak close reefed. Hy the 
time they had 
‘shortened sail 
and made all 
snug* the wind 
was coming from 
the north-north- 
west with quickly 
growing force, 
and Skipper Shar- 
man was battling 
w.ith the picking 
tiller with all his 
strength,, 

For an hour or 
two the Heart of 
Oak ran down 
the roaring North 
Sea. As yet she 
was .going pretty 
snugly, and the 
skill and strength 
of her skipper 
ke* t her well be 
for. the wiijd. 

Hut as the gale 
ip creased he be- 
c a m e * m o r e 
anxious, and at 
last gave the 
order to snpg her 
down still more 
and set the storm- 
jib. 

With infinite 
labour, and at th* 
peril of their lives, the crew got the canvas 
shortened, and the smack ran on with 
her saifs bellying out like curved sheets 
of iron. 

“Now go below, lads,” sard the skipper; 
“ there’s no need for you to stop here. Xou’ll 
be safer there : I’ll call you w’en 1 want you.” 

“ Hut let me lake the tiller with you,” said 
the mate. f 

“ I can keep ’er to it,” rejoined the master. 
“Do as I tell you. Vou cart come up by- 


an'-by. Make some tea, an’ tell the; gent 
bloke ’e fleedn't fear.” 

They tumbled cautiously into th* cabin, 
and the skipper was left alone on the gleam- 
ing deck. 

The wind screamed about' him, and the 
spray it whipped up from the sea* prktered 
furiously upon his oilskins. Sometimes a 
fierce gust would strike upward, and -the 
spray would then beat upon his neck, in 
spite of the sou’-wester, and hurt him as if he 
had been physically struck. 

He was thankful that in spite of the fury 
of the gale the 
night was clear. 
It appalled him 
even to glance to 
port or starboard 
and notice the 
sea that was run- 
ning. Once or 
twice he glanced 
astern, but so 
terrific was the 
following sea that 
he involuntarily 
closed his eyes 
a #d 'shuddered. 
It needed all his 
strong nerve and 
experience of the 
North Sea to give 
him steadiness 
enough to keep 
the smack before 
the gale ‘and s<f 
in present safety, 
flnee let her 
broach to, or get 
out of her course 
at all, and she 
and every soul 
cm board would 
become the vic- 
tims of the seeth- 
ing waters. " 

At one time, 
or. his starboard, 
there passed him a steamer which he judged 
to be a collier tramp. I saw her from afar* 
and b'y the tremendous pitching of her mast- 
head light guessed how badly she was labour- 
ing, and from the speed with which she passed 
him knew that her skipper was driving her 
thfough the gale, not daring even- .to try -to 
heave her to. A* little time afterwards he 
passed, this time on his port, a great steamer 
u*hose outline he could clearly see. She was 
hove ,to, and riding out the gale with tolerable 
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comfort. He knew from the build of her 
and the lights which showed <hat she 
carried c passengers, and wondered whether 
they were all prostrate with fear and sickness. 
For his own part, aboard of a big, fine, well- 
found steamer, such as she was, hove to on a 
dear pight like that, he would have laughed 
at even such a furious gale as this. 

" Comforiable lighted-up chapel look about 
her, eh ? ” said the mat.', clambering cautiously 
up the hatchway with a mug of steaming tea. 
Fie spoke in a loud yjar, although the 
skipper’s feet were almost touching his face. 
“My God! What a sight astern! It’s 
enough to paraly/c you to look at it.” 

“Then don't look," shouted the skipper, in 
reply. “ What’s the good o’ it ? Were as 
well off— an' belter, to my thinkin’- -as that 
old ('oilier tramp w'ich is nosin’ it to the 
nor'ard, slap in the teeth of it, because ’er 
skipper daren’t try an’ ’cave er to.” 

“Sup this," said the mate, holding with 
one hand to the hatch and extending the 
other towards the skipper, in it the mug of tea. 

It wasa clever aerobatic and museulardeat to 
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seize the mug and drink the tea, but the skipper 
managed it. He dropped the enamelled yon 
vessel as the easiest way ot 'getting rid of it,* 
and clutched the tiller with both hajuis again. 
The mate caught it as it was beginning a 
voyage along the deck, and threw it into the 
cabin. Then he got altogether out of the 
hatchway, closed the door and drew on the 
lid, and clambered to his captain’s side. 
“ Now, with the tiller between us," he shouted, 
“surely we can 'old 'er up.” 

They did hold her up. Their strong arms 
made the Heart of Oak keep truly on her 
course, and so steadily did they hold her to 
it that the iron-like sails never altered in their 
shape. 

“doin’ like this, we should be somewhere- 
like by mornin’,” said the mate. 

“ Aye, it should fetch us not far t<- the 
norajd o’ the laid,” replied the skipper. 
“ Lord, what a length tin: nights ’ave ! What 
wouldn’t I give for daylight ! ' • 

Hut daylight was yet far distant, and they 
had to go on with their work, payting and 
struggling at the tiller of the Heart of Oak as 
she tore on before the gale. 

When the dawn came up in the 
east the gale rose to its height. 
Lvcn for North Sea weather it was 
bad, and it was all the skipper and 
the mate could do to keep the 
smack before the wind and prevent 
her broaching to. It was a* perilous 
and anxious time, and Sharman 
and his mate, in the haggard lfght 
of the morning, showed to ‘•'V 1 * 
other their feelings b); their looks. 

“ One o’ them chaps plump on top 
o’ us, an’ we’re done," said the mate. 

“Keep ’er to it, Jack,* keep eV 
to it ; don’t on no account le? 'er 
fall away,” said the skipper, refusing 
to give utterance to his^own lear, 
which was, that one of these deadly 
following seas would swing the 
smyck round and smash and sink 
her. 

When they were on the crests of 
the waves they were almost borne 
off their feet by the force of the 
wind-; when they were dowft in the 
hollows they wen: for the moment 
in calmness, sheltered by the wall 
of water in their rear. 

“I thought 1 saw a yawl just 
then,” said Jack, when the Heart 
of Oak was seending with sicken- 
ing velocity down a huge wave 
which had hurried underneath her. 
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Where?” demanded the skipper. “ There’s 
sufeh a smother o’ spray, it’s like a snowstorm. 
There’s no proper seem’ through it.” 

“ There ! ” shouted Jack, and be pointed 
over the port-bow, and the skipper saw a yawl 
whose sails were torn into strips. 

“ He’s in a bad way — looks like the Maryf 
said the skipper, as they were poised for a 
moment on the crest of an enormous wave. 

“ It’s ’er, an’ no other,” said jack. “ It’s 
only last trip she lost a man.” 

When the Heart of Oak rose again they 
saw that the Alary had been struck by a 
heavy sea, and that she was lying a crippled, 


helpless wreck. Near her was a clumsy- 
looking, grimy steamer, hove to. Up to the 
moment ‘they had not seen the steamer, 
which had* been hidden* in a bank of fog. 
Now r they noticed that the crew of the Alary 
were signalling to her for assistance. A 
man on the flying bridge, on whose head 
was a Tam-o’-Shanter, was making signs 
which showed that he could i¥)t offer any 
assistance. 

“ God ’elj) ’em, their time’s come,” said the 
mate, compassionately. 

“ Rouse ’em up,” roared the skipper ; and 
the mate called the crew again. With them 
appeared the passenger, pale and dishevelled, 
aroused from ]iis stupor by the excitement 
of the discovery of the Mary. 

• He was a stalwart young man, who had 
knocked about most of the seas on earth, and 
in most kinds of craft, and whose boast it had 
been that he had never been made sea-sick. * 
But the Heart of Oak and the North Sea 


between them had spoiled his -record, and 
since the gale had sprung up he had been 
prostrate and helpless. 

“You keep below, sir,” said the skipper. 
“ It’s the only safe place. You’ll be sw^pt 
overboard.” 

“ i’ll run my chance,” said the passenger, 
by name Stanton, by occupation a briefless 
barrister, with means. “ I can’t bear that 
fearful hole 4 If I’m US die, it shall be in the 
open.” He clambered to the mainsheet- 
horse, and hung fiercely to it. “.That yawl’s 
in a bad way, isn’t she?” 

“Very,” replied the skipper, casting a fear- 
ful glance at her. 
The gale was 
rapidly sweeping 
them towards the 
wreck. 

“ Can’t we. do 
anything?” asked 
Stanton. 

“ No, I wish we 
could,” said the 
skipper. 

“ But you’re not 
going to run past 
her ? ” 

“We can’t do 
anything else,” 
said S harm an ; 
“no boat could 
live in this sea, 
an’ I couldn’t" get 
the Hart o 1 Oak 
alongside .or neat 
er. I could only 
run down an’ let the winti take the boat 
to the Alary , an’ !t ’ud be as good as death 
to do that.” , , 

Stanton looked at the wallowing tramp, 
and then at the pitiful spectacle of the sinking 
yawl. Those of her crew who were left— two 
had been carried overboard with the masts — 
werg leaking wild sigiis for help to the Heart 
of Oak. u ‘ ; 

“ See,” he said, “ they know they can’t hope 
from the steamer there, and must turn to us 
- smacks men like themselves. Are we going 
to leave her ? ” 

“No! ’’roared the skipper, with amazing 
energy. He threw himself against the tiller, 
and the Heart of Oak shuddered as she 
headed for the Alary. * • 

“ Now,” said Skipper Sharmiq,*** “ these 
poor chaps want rescuin’, an’ we’ve got to 
rescue ’em. It’s a matter o’ life an’ death for 
anyone who goes. I’ll make one, an’ leave 
old Jack in charge.” 
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“We can’t spare you,” said the mate. 

“ Can’t the steamer do anything? She’s a lot 
nearer.” His spirit was willing, buf he could 
not help quailing a little at the awful task 
before any boat that ventured into that 
ungovernable fury of sea. And he thought, 
too, of his wifa and child at home who. were 
depetylcnt solely on him for theif support* 

“ Lads,” said Skipper Sharman, “she’s only 
a .poor tramp, 

’ove - to, an’ she 
can’t at the peril 
of her life c/fer to 
do anything. ’Er 
skipper knows 
that if ’e could get 
a boat over she’d 
be smashed* to 
bits against that 
side o’ wollerin’ 
ireon. If that 
smack’s crew’s got 
to be saved, we’ve 
gottodoit. What’s 
it to be ? ” 

“Shove the 
boatovOV!” roared 
the mate. “ I’ll 
go, if I’ve to malic 
the trip alone.” 

“ I’ll go with 
you,” shouted the 
fourth hand. 

“ Make room 
for *me, for I’m going,” rang out a clear 
voice, and they saw the great form of Stanton 
si am be ring crabwise over the deck to where 
the boat lay. 

“This is no lalSe or river work — it’s life or 
death ! ” cried Sharman, wanflngly. 

That's why I’m going to be in at it,” 
returned Stanton. “ Tell me how to bear a 
hand.” 

“ God bless you, sir,” exclaimed the skipper, 
hoarsely, forgetful for the moment of his own 
smack’s peril in his admiration of # thedands- 
man’s • courage. ^‘You’re worth a steam- 
in jun, with a pluck like that. Out boat, 
lads ! ” 

The Heart of Oak gave a fearful roll to 
pdrt as he spoke, and the grew were tumbled 
bodily into the swimming scuppers. They 
scrambled, bruised and wet, to their feet, and 
seized ‘the tackle to get the boat upon the 
bulwarks. They hoisted it up at last, and 
watching until the smack's port bulwarks were 
again level with the water, they shot it over- 
board, the mate tumbling heivily in as the # 
broad, squat craft sank deep down alongside 
Vol. xv.- 00. 


the Heart of Oak. The boat was tossed .^ip 
again like a cork, and a huge white curling 
wave roared on and raised* it as if to smash' 
it to matchwood against the smack’s side. 
The mate fendered the boat oft’ with his 
arms, and at his signal Stanton tumbled in as 
it fell away, as if sinking into a chasm. All this 
time it was being towed alongside the Heart 
of Oak , and in peril of capsizing every instant. 


Stanton seized an oar and kept the boat 
off as it rose again in the hissing, roaring* 
swirl. This time it was sent broadside on 
by a wave and struck the side of the smack, 
as if its planks would be stove in ; but its 
ribs were stout and seasoned, and they were- 
not damaged beyond their rusty outer ('oat 
of paint. As the boat fell away again the 
fourth hand dropped in, and before another 
sea could reach them he and the luate had 
got the oars and let the painter go, and were 
running dangerously before the gale, although 
Sharman gave? them, as well as lie could, the 
sheltering lee of the smack. ^ 

The following seas threatened to engulf 
the boat, and in spite of all precautions 
water broke swampingly on board and kept 
Stanton, who' had been provided with a 
bucket, baling ceaselessly.” * 

Standing, North Sea fashion/ to their work, 
the mate and fourth hand facing each other, 
the mate looking ahead, they flew on. 
Silently, with clenched teeth, they staggered 
over great, £recn, angry hills of witter that 
tfere racing aftej* them with amazing swift- 
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nejp. The bluff bow of the boat was kept 
unswervingly before the sea and wind. The 
Seas smote the little craft with a thunderous 
sound, and a cataract of yeasty water tumbled 
into it. * 

Stanton, panting and perspiring, in spite of 
the cold and wet, worked with a savngeness 
that he had never felt before. He was as 
fine of courage as he was of frame, and a war 
like this was in keeping with the battle spirit 
that was now aroused within him. Sternly, 
unyieldingly, unwearyingly, he raised and bent 
his back as he scooped the water from the 
bottom and threw it into the sea from which 
.it came. His example filled even these 
North Sea heroes with zeal and hope, and, 
with *a blind belief that Providence would 
favour such a trip as theirs, they kept their 
course. 

They swiftly drew towards the sinking 
smack. It was wonderful, in such a waSte of 
furious jvater, the boat kept up at all. Put 
she floated and she progressed, and the 
captain of the steamer jammed 
his Tam-cf-S ha nter harder down 
upon his head as he peered 
Over the weather - cloth of 
his flying-bridge, and watched 
the boat as he might have 
watched some race or match 
ashore. 

“CIo it, lads, and dod help 
and* bless you ! ” he roared, as 
the boat was swirled past the 
tramp’s stern and lost the shelter 
4)f the smack. When it had 
ptftsed he shouted: “It’s all I 
can do, but Fll go ahead and. 
give you my lee till you’re in 
Une withjthe smack.” 

He telegraphed to the engine- 
room, and the tramp, with a 
protest from every plate, forged 
half-speed ®ahead. She pitched 
fearfully, and the seas broke 
over her in immense volumes, 
and filled her well-deck with * 
a weight of solid water that 
promised fair t?> burst the bul- 
, warks or sink her bodily. 

The skipper rang again, and 
the engines went dead-slow, just 
keeping the tramp’s bows to Jt. 

But the boat htid benefited by 
the shelter of her lee, and for 
two or three minutes the men 
within it had found their work . 
a little easier. A few more 
guiding strokes of the oars, and a 


few seends along huge waves, and they were 
under the^ Mary's lee. 

“Quick, for Hod’s sake! She’s settlin’ 
fast,” said the skipper of the Mary , throwing 
a rope one end of which he had fastened to 
the stump of the mi/.zen. « 

Stanton, who had risen for an instant to 
straighten his aching kick, caught the* rope 
as it whizzed snake-like past the boat, and in_ 
an instant had fastened the end to a thwart. 

“ Fender vr off, sir ;* never mind balin’ ! ” 
bellowed the mate, and Stanton, thankful for 
the change, obeyed" the order, and helped to 
keep the boat from being stove in against the 
sinking vessels side. 

“‘Little ’tin first,” said the mate, catching 
sight of the shivering* cabin-boy. 

“ funip, I’ll catch you !” shotted Stanton, 
and the boy, seeing him and believing in the 
outstretched sinewy arms, waited for his 
chance, and jumped. ']*he boy was caught 
by Stanton as he fell, and was soused into 
the water at the bottom of the boat. “.Stick, 
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hoy,” said Stanton, and the boy grasped a 
thwart and clung grimly on. 

“ Now, as quick as you like,” shouted the 
mate, and the remaining hands of the Mary 
tumbled heavily into the boat as chance 
allowed. 

“ Get ’er away,” sang out the mate. “.Cast 
off that line an 5 shove her clear *as hard «as 
you can. ' The Afar/s going by the head. 
All-clear?”- 

He took his oar anefset to work.desperately 
to get the boat away from the suction of t he 
sinking vessel. The fourth hand did the 
same, and Stanton, unbidden, resumed his 
baling. The rescued crew were looking 
yearningly at their foundering home. 

“ She’s gone,” said the skipper, solemnly, 
and for just ;» second the mate turned his 
eyes to see the last of her. 

“ Make for the lee-’ of the tramp,” he 
ordered, and they afbt under the shelter of 
the rusty iron wall, more easily now, for they 
had the wind and sea astern of them. 

“ I’ll take you on board,” shouted the 
tramp’s skipper. “ Say the word, and it’s 
done.” 9 

“We’fl shelter ’ere a bit, an’ then run for 
the ’ Eart of Oak. We shall soon be blown 
to ’er,” rejoined the mate. “ Thank yer 
kindly, all the same.” 

“ But you’ll be safer here,” said the captain. 

“ We can tackle the smack,” rejoined the 
mate. “Would you, sir,” he asked, turning 
to Stanton, “like to go on board that steam- 
boat*? ” 

“ Thanks, no I’ll see it out,” rejoined .the 
passenger, and went on with his baling. 

“ An’ a proper choice, sir,” roared the mate, 
admiringly. “ Yftu bet, the ’ Eart of Oak's a 
sight better nor a old ireon’pan like that, 
r^ow, lads, let’s get back. It’ll Be a dashed 
sight easier nor coinin’.” 

They left their shelter, the captain giving 
them a parting cheer, and at last, as much by 
luck as skill, got back to the Heart of Oak. 
They fought round to her lee, and o*ie #by 
one got on board‘s the mate being the last to 
leave. As he sprang on to the streaming 
deck a wave twisted the boat at her painter 
and capsized her. The* painter snapped, and 
the boat floated away bottom up. 

“ Let her go,” shouted the skipper. “Slic’d 
ha’ had to go adrift in any case. Wc were 
bound* to lose her. Hoofay, sir,” he added, 
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as Stanton, red and exhausted, clung to the 
capstan. “Give ’im a cheer, lads"; never 
saw a finer thing done on th$ North Sea.”* * 
They gave him a cheer, the rescued boy 
joining in with a trembling treble. ’ 

“ Oh,” said Stanton, Hushing a deep red. 

“ Cheer yourselves ; I’ve done nothing.” But 
that tribute to a brave man, from brave 
men was dear, and he felt that it was reward 
enough. 

Thu gale went down more swiftly than it 
had risen, and the sea subsided with extra- 
ordinary quickness. By the afternoon the 
wind was as gentle as a summer breeze, and 
the sea was setting into a swell on which, the 
skipper declared, a " kid in a tub ” could 
travel safely# „ 

“ We promised you a bucketin’, sir,” said 
Skipper Sharman, proudly, “an’ we’ve given 
you one. You’ll sleep better to-night ashore 
nor you slept last night below. Come another 
trip, w’enever you’re disposed.” 

“Thanks,” replied Stanton. “Once in a 
lifetime’s enough for me. 1 reckon you’ll be 
made a hero ashore for the resoufc of the 
Mary's crew.” 

“ Lord bless you, sir, nothing o’ the sort.* 
W’y should they ? We only did our duty.” 

“ But the peril of it ! ” said Stanton. 

“All in a day’s work out ’ere especially 
in winter. It’s a sort o’ mutual aid— I ’elp 
you, some day you’ll ’elp me. Thais the 
pay we get. Surely that’s enough 1 ” • • 

“ They wouldn’t think so if they did the 
work ashore,” said Stanton, remembering how 
a man is glorified who wades into a pond , 
and rescues someone who could hardly lA* 
drowned, except wilfully. “ And you’ll get no 
recognition or reward?” he asked, incredu- 
lously. , • 

“ Not unless the sky falls * whatever put 
that into your head, sir?” He laughed, for 
the mere notion of it amused him greatly. 

“ I’ll see you do,” rejoined Stantcrti, sternly. 
And he did. The day after, being a man 
o.f prompt and zealous action and possessing 
influence, he* mo\ed the Royal Humane 
Society, and they awarded medals to Skipper 
Sharman and the crew of th & Heart of Oak. 
Stanton also sent the skipper a fifty-pound 
note, to be divided amongst the crew as he 
thought fit ; and to this day considers that 
the exhibition of’ North - S^a smacksman’s 
skill and courage* was cheap at 'the price. 
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By William ( I. 

K arc all more or less familiar 
with that series of pictures 
which are known as “ Stories 
Without Words,” hut we believe 
that the idea of telling nursery 
rhymes hy means of photo- 
graphs is as novel as it is pretty. • The credit 
of the idea belongs entirely to Mr. John H. 
Coath, a real artist in photography, who lives 
at Liskeard, in Cornwall. It would take 
pages of Thk Strand Maoazink to <*onvey 
anything like an adequate notion of the ex- 
penditure of time, patience, and photographic 
plates necessary to obtain the results which 
Mr. CoatVhas achieved. 

The very first set of this 
Interesting man’s photo- 
graphs which the writer 
saw was entitled “ A Visit 
to the Dentist’s.” The 
first photo, showed a dear 
litde girl just entering the 
surgery t>f an equally juve- 
nile dentist. The latter 
w r ore spectacles, and an 
►expression of benevolent 
s*> iency. He was appar- 
ently asking the cause of 
his little visitor’s bandaged 
yaw. r 

The second photo, 
showed the sufferer sitting 
in a little wicker chair whilst 
her moufii was hiring ex- 
amined by the dentist. 

Then came the extraction, 
the exhibition of the offend- 
ing molar to the relieved 
patient, and, lastly, the 
mutual congratulations of 
patient* and dentist. The 
varying expressions were 
rendered in a most extra- , 
ordinary manner. There is 
real pain shown in the little 
girl’s face as she leans back 
in the chair and opens her 
mouth. * Determination is 
shown in the young dentist’s . 
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face during 1 the actual operation of extrac- 
tion, whilst the sunny smiles of both parties 
in the last pieturd reflect the very greatest 
credit upon Mr. Coath and his juvenile 
sitters. 

These latter, it should be mentioned here, 
are the artist’s owrr children, and they have 
been trained to act and post intelligently 
ever since they were the tiniest mites. Merely 
to give a list of the nursery rhymes and 
general stories which Mr. ( ’oath has illustrated 
in this way would occupy at least a column of 
the Magazine. We have, therefore, selected 
one representative set as typical of all. 




"JACK AND JILL” 


Our set tells the story of “ Jack and Jill ” 
in a very dramatic and realistig manner. 
Ihe photograph reproduced on the preceding 
page shows the pair going up the hill together 
to fetch the traditional pail of -water. Both 
are daintily clad, and are evidently resolved 
to share the* labour of the water-cawying. 
Each one. of these photographs* by the vtay, 
should be carefully studied in order the better 
^•appreciate the minute pains which “ Jack 
and j ill’s ” father has bestowec>, not merely 


working is as follows. He first of * all 
selects a story suitable for his purnpse, 
such as “Little Red Riding Hood,” “ Bof 
Blue,” “When the Cat’s Away,” “Little 
Miss Mtiffitt,” and many others. Having 
decided upon the stoiy, he calls his little 
son and daughter into his studio, and 
tells it to them with a surprising abun- 
dance of detail. When he has got the 
children thoroughly into the spirit of the 
thing, Mr. Coath poses them for the tableau, 



on this set, but on all the olhci stones 
illustrated in a similar way. 

“ Eor many yearS,” writes Mr. Coath, “1 
have made a speeiM study* of this class of 
work, and also of animal photography. I 
have been fortunate in securing many awards 
at the leading photographic exhibitions. Ever 
since I took up photography it has been my 
aim to let every picture of children tell its 
own story, even if that story bo told in only 
one print.” * . 

It seems that Mr. Coath’s method of 


such as the second of the ‘^Jack ajidjill” 
series which is here reproduced. In this 
photo, we see the traditional pair on top 
of the hill, but * not exactly paying that 
attention to the water drawing which is con- 
sistent with a strict sense o£ duty. Possibly 
it is to this that the subsequent catastrophe 
is due. 

So intelligent are Mr. Coath’s little ones, 
that, after they have heard the story, they 
themselves frequently suggest poses, ^attitudes, 
and facial expressions. Naturally they pose 
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bes| in a story they have a particular fancy 
for. t And this was the case, by the way, in 
the “Jack and Jill” scries reproduced in 
this little article. 

When doing a new story, Mr. Cbath will 
often develop a negative immediately after 
the photograph is taken. 'Then, if the result- 
ing picture does not possess the dainty 
prettiness, pathos, or dramatic power required 
of it, the artist commences de novo , and 
perhaps entirely alters the design. In the 
next photograph reproduced we see that the 
well-known disaster has actually happened to 
“Jack and Jill.” jack has 
fallen down and sustained 
serious injuries, whilst Jill, his 
inseparable companion, has 
also come to grief! ‘ It will 
be agreed that this picture Mil*-' 

is very well done indeed. 


girl is the instigator of the whole business. 
She suggests to her little brother that he 
shall get his father’s rod and creel and do his 
best to haul in gokl-fish out of an ornafnental 
globe in the - drawing-room. The second 
picture shows them jointing the rod and< 

putting on flies, after having placed the big 
glolfe full of water on the carpet. The third 
photograph shows the fun in * full pro- 
gress. And so the story goes on. Trouble 
comes all too swiftly. Mamma is heard 

coming, and the anglers get excited. The 
globe is upset and broken all *over the 
carpet. The fish are flop- 

I ping about in that helpless 
way peculiar to fish very 

much out of their element, 
and the two little disciples 
of the immortal I/.aalc are 

weeping^ bitterly over the 

fragments. The last photo, 
of the set shows mamma 
seeking the culprits with up- 
raised cane, the little anglers 
themselves taking shelter 
beneath a ('hair and a table 
respectively. 

Mr. Coath’s litile children 
enler iuto tlfb spirit of the 
i jM story so intelligently that 

, ifl the merest outline of the 



story is sufficient to give 
them the cue in the matter 
of attitude and expression. 

The little girl is now 
about eight years old and 
the boy nine. A 'capital 
example o^ their iivtelli- 
gence is afforded by the 
# next “Jack and Jill” illus- 
tration, which shows Jack, 1 
with a suitably woful ex- 
pression, being ministered 
to by his resourceful and 
motherly little companion. 
Jack’s expression is, un- 
doubtedly* that of one* who 


has “ broken his crown,” 
and come to*grief generally. 


“My children,” says Mr. Coath, “have 
actually* posed for me in this way —or been 
posed -ever since they were two* or three 
months old.” t « 

The first series that told a story, however, 
was entitled “ A Fishing Adventure.” This 
set was taken when the little girl was two and 


Little Jill seems to take "unto herself somq 
blame for the misfortune? and she is doing 
her very best to bind up Jack’s injuries and 
hush up the matter as much as possible. 

I asked Mr. Coath what was the. subject 
oQ the latest set he took. “ It represents,” 
he said, “a young amateur juggler, who, 


a half years old, and the boy one -year older. having seen his real prototype at a place 
The first 'picture in the fishing* adventure f <?f amusement, is anxious to emulate the 
shows the two preparing for .mischief. The magician’s achievements for the benefit of 
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with that delightful air jof 
proprietorship whic h all little 
maidens stem to assume* 
instinctively over tjieir male 
companions. Jill seems to 
be saying to herself, “ Well, 
never mind. 1 won hi insist 
oil coming with you, and 
perhaps I was the cause of 
all that has happened. Still, 
things might have been very 
much worse if I hadn’t 
been with you. I’ve looked 
after you, and now am bring- 
ing you home.” 

For the most part, Mr. 
(’oath does not publish 
these photographs direct. 1 
believe his practice is to 
make over his rights in 
them or some 'of them, at 
any rate, as in the.; present 
case - - to the great photo- 
graphic firm of Messrs. F. 
Frith and Sons, fif* Reigate. 
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his own admiring brothers 
and sisters. To this end 
he takes a walking-stick, 
and oik; of hit* mother’s 
best plates. Of course, 9 
the performance ends dis- 
astrously, but there can 
be no doubt whatever that 
as an ingenious and novel 
exercise in photographic art, 
the sat compares favour- 
ably with any .that eVen 
Mr. Coath himstdf has yet 
turned out. 

In the last photo, wp see 
that J.ack and Jilf are re- 
turning home — waterless, *it* 
is true, but still, not so 
deplorably circumstanced 51s 
they might be, thanks to 
the prompt and resolute 
action of Jill, who has in. 
reality been the leader of # 
the whole adventure. Ob- 
serve she is taking him home 
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‘ i’ll SEE YOU HOlkftS ALL RIGHT." 
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By *\V. A. Fraskr. 


$ you walk up the many score 
of sk*ps leading to the Holden 
Pagoda in Rangoon, and come 
out upon the cemented flat 
in front of the tapering spire 
itself, you will see a Burmese 
temple a little to the right. Among other 
gods rested there once a small alabaster figure 
of Buddha, stained yellow, and with a hideous 
dragon -head ; but it is not there now. And 
because t)f that alabaster god, these things 
happened. 

Sir Lemuel Jones, C.I.K., was Chief 
Commissioner of Burma. Lawrence Jones, 
captain of the “tramp” steamer, Neivcasfle 
Ala id, was his brother. More than that, 
they were twins, as like as two drops of 
water. R was kismet that Sir Lemuel should 
rise to be Chief Commissioner, while it was 
Larry’s own fault that he was only captain of 
a freighter. But they both enjoyed themselves, 
each after Tiis kind. 

One morning in November the Newcastle 
Maid glided up the Irawaddy and swung to 
moorings just off the main wharfat Rangoon. 
Larry had not^seen his brother for years ; 
and, for the matter of that, did not care if 
many more years passed before he saw him. 
Their paths ran at right angles. He was 
there for a cargo of rice, not to rerlfew family 
ties. • # 

It was because the chief engineer of 
the Newcastle' Maid was a man after his 
own heart that he said, before going ashore : 
“ I don’t want to get into a gale here, for 
I’ve had a 1 letter from the owners* over that 
last break I made in Calcutta ; if I come off* 


seas over, just lock me in the cabin, and don’t 
let me out. No matter what I say, keep me 
there igitil I'm braced up.” 

'Theft the captain went ashore. “I want 
to see the Holden Pagoda,” said he, as he 
chartered a gharry. * 

“ Como quickly, I’m waitfhg,” whispered 
the yellow image of Buddha, the alabaster 
god, in his ear. It was there, in the funny 
little temple all decked out with Chinese 
lanterns, and tinsel, and grotesque gods. 
Straight the influence led him to it- to /.he 
d ragon-heade< 1 god . 

Stealing was not one of Larry’s vices, but 
what matters man’s ways when the gods are 
running his life for him? t lt scorched his 
fingers when he touched it ; and when it was 
in his pocket it scorched his mind. The 
demon of inf pulse took possession of the 
captain. “I must do something,” and *ne 
thought of the usual routine-whisky. It 
held out no pleasing prospect. ‘'Something 
else, something else ; something worthy of 
Ca[ftaifl Jones,” whispered tl)e little god. 

lie took a drive out through the canton- 
ments. As he bowled along in the old 
gharry a new experience -Came to him. 
(lentlemen lifted their ’hats ; and ladies 
driving in their Carriages smiled and bowed 
in the most gracious manner. 

“ I wonder if there’s anything sticking to 
my face,” thought Larry, and he passed his 
lujnd carefully over its surface ; -.it. seemed 
all right. , " 

But still they kept it up— everybody he 
ipet ; and one officer, galloping by on his 
pony, took a pull at the animal’s head and 
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shouted, “Arc you coming to the club to- 
night, sir ? 7 

“No ! ” roared the captain ; for he hadn’t 
the faintest idea of going to a club without 
an invitation. 

“ They'll be awfully disappointed,” came 
the echo of the officer’s voice as the gharry 
opened up a gap between them. 

“Very kind,” muttered Larry; “but I 
fancy they’ll get over it. Must have taken 
me for somebody else.” 

And the dragon grin on the face 'of the 
alabaster god in his pocket spread out 
until it was hideous to look | upon. Larry 
•didn’t see this ; he was busy staring open- 
mouthed at the image of himself sitting in a 
carriage jyst in front. The carriage was 
turning out of a compound, and blocked the 
road, * so that his own driver was forced to 
stop.. lie recognised the othdr man. It 
was Sir Lemuel* his twin brother. 

The recognition was mutual. The Com- 
missioner boweti <juite coldly as the captain 
called out, “ How t are you, t Lemuel ? ” 

Then the big Walcr horses whipped the 
carriage down the road at a slashing gait, 
and .Larry was left alone with The Thing in 
his pocket. 

“ So that’s why they’ve been taking off 
their hats to me,” he mused. “They take 
me for Sir Lemuel. Grca* time he must 

Vol. xv. -91. • 


• 

have ruling these yellow niggers out here.. 
I’d like to be in his shoes just for a day, 
to see how it feels to be King of Burma.* 

All the way back to the hotel ho wgs 
thinking about it. Arrived there, he wrote a 
note addressed to the Chief Commissioner, 
and sent it off by a native. “ 'That will bring 
him,” he muttered; “he always was a bit 
afraid of me.” 

It was six o’clock when Sir* Lemuel arrived 
in his carriage. There was a great scurrying 
about of servants, and no end of salaaming 
the “Lat” Sahib; ’for it was not often the 
Chief Commissioner honoured the hotel with 
his presence. He was shown to Captain 
Jones’s room. 

“lake a sent, Lem,” said Captain Larry, 
cheerfully. “ 1 wanted to see you^ and 
thought you’d rather come here than receive 
me at Government House.” 

“Please be brief, then,” said Sir Lemuel, 
in ljis most dignified manner j “J have to 
attend a dinner at the club to-night in honour 
of the return of our Judicial Commissioner.” 

“Oh, Sir Lemuel will be there in time for 
that,” chuckled the captain. ,‘4 But first, 
Lem, for the sake of old times, I want you 
to drink a glass of wine with me. You knqw 
we took a drink together pretty often the first 
year of our existence.” Then he broke into 
a loud sailor laugh that irritated the Com- 
lViissioner. 

“ While I don’t approve of drinking to the 
extent you have carried it,” said Sir Lemuel, 
with judicial severity, “still, I can’t refuse a 
glass proffered by my brother.” 

“ Your twin brother,” broke in Larry ; “of 
whom you’ve always been so • fond, you 
know.” • 

“ 1 really must be going, so please tell me 
why you’ve sent for me.” But when he had 
drunk the glass of wine, he gave ifp all^ iUea 
of going anywhere but to sleep* for it was 
drugged. 

Then Captain Larry stripped his brother, 
peeled the august body of the Commis- 
sioner as one would strip a willow, and 
draped him in his own sailor outfit. 
“ You’re a groggy - looking captain,” he 
said, as he tried to brace the figure up in a 
big chair ; “ you’re a disgrace to the service. 
You’ll have your pa tiers taken away, first 
thing you know.” 

He had put the alabaster god on the table 
while he was making the transfer. 

“ 'Phis is all your doing,” he said, address- 
ing the figure. 

When he . had arrayed himself in the 
purple and* fine linen of the Commissioner, 
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• he emptied the contents of the bottle of 
wine through the window. Then he went 
beliw and spoke to the proprietor. “The 
Qapt&in up-stair^ who had an important 
communication to make to me, has become 
suddenly • most completely intoxicated. 
Never saw a man get drunk so quick in my 
life. Can you have him sent off to his ship, 
so that he won’t get in disgrace? It’s my 
express wish that this should be done, 

. as he has been of service to me.” 








asasT' ' ^ 


k f 1 ' 



* YOU K15 A DISGRACE TO THE SERVICE. 

^ All right, sir,” exclaimed the hotel-keeper, 
touching his forehead with his forefinger in 
salute, “ I will get Captain Davin, who is a 
grgat friepd of his, to take him off right 
away#” 

“ Most considerate man, the Chief Com- 
missioner,” remarked the Boniface, as the 
carriage rotted away. 

The carriage swung in under a shed-like 
portico at the front of a big, straggling 
bungalow. The driver pulled iqf his horses ; 
the two yaktail-bearing footmen, who had 
jumped down Yroin their places behind as 
the carriage, turned in off the road, ran hastily 
up, opening the door and lowering the steps 
for The Presence, the Lat Sahib, tfce Father 
of all Burmans. .Only, Father and all as he 
was, none of his* children served in the house, 
the captain noticed. All the servants were 
from India. 

“ Halloa ! there’s the ship’s log,” exclaimed 
the captaifi, looking at the big visitors’ book 


in the entrance. “ Wonder where I’ve got 
to sign that. The ship musters a big crew,’ 
as he ran his eye down the long list of names. 

“ Wheif does The Presence want the 
carriage ? ” asked a ponderous, much-Jiveried 
native servant, making a deep salaam. 

The captain pulled out his watch— Sir 

Lemuels watch. . “ It’s a beauty,” he museef, 
as 4)is eyes* fell on its rich yellow .^idcs. 

“Right away, "mate* I 

mean bos’n — that is, Veil 
<v him mot to go away. 
1 " Wonder what that fellow’s 

proper title i$ on the 
muster ? ” 

“ Ah, you’re to dine at 
the club to-night, Sir 
/ Lepiuel,” a cheery Fnglish 

voice said, as young man 
?<■ came out of a room on the 

■/tv right. 

V/ * “I know that,” angrily 

answered Larry. “ I don’t 
have to be told my busi- 
ness.” 

“Certainly, Sir Lemuel; 

\ but you asked me to jog 

your memory, as jou are 
so apt to forget these 
things, you JcnoV.” 

“Quite right, quite 
right, ’’answered the captain. 
“If you catch me for- 
getting anything else, just 
hold out a signal- that is, 
tip me the wink, will yob?” 
“ We’ve had a telegram 

from Lady Jones, Sir Lemuel ” , 

'File cold perspiration stood out on the 
captain’s forehead. This w£s something he 
had forgotten alPabout. A bachelor himself, 
it had never occurred to him that Sir Lemuel 
was probably married and that he wovld 
have to face the wife. 

“Where is she? When is she coming 
back ? ” he gasped. 

“•01*, Sir Lemuel, jt was only to sa^ that 
she had arrived safely in Pro'me.” 

“Thank Cod for that !*’ exclaimed the 
captain, with a rare burst of reverence. 

The private secretary looked rather 
astonished. Sir J .emu el had always been ti 
very 'devoted husband, but not the sort of 
man to give way to an expression of strong 
feeling simply because his wife had arrived 
at the end of her journey. ‘ * 

# “ Do you happen «Lo remember .\Vhat sjie 
said about coming back?” he asked of the 
wondering secretary. 
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“ No, Sir Lemuel ; but she’ll probably 
remain till her sister is out of danger— a 
couple of weeks, perhaps.” 

“Of course, 'of course,” said the captain. 
“Thanjt the Lord !— I mean I’m so glad 
that she’s had a safe voyage, ” t he corrected 
himself, heaving a great sigh of relief. 

‘ That’s one *rock out of the channel,” he 
mut^er^d. , * , 

A bearer was waiting patiently for him to 
go, and Change his dress. The captain 
whistled softly to himself when he saw the 
dress suit all laid out ancT everything in 
perfect orcler for a “qyick change,” as he 
called it. As he finished dressing, the 
“ bos’n,” he of the gorgeous livery, appeared, 
announcing, “Johnson Sahib, sir.” 

“Who?” queried Captain Larry. 

“ Sec’tary^Sahib, sir.” 

“Oh, that’s my private secretary,” he 
thought. 

“I’ve brought the speech, Sir Lemuel,” 
said the young man, as he entered. “You’ll 
hardly have time to go through it before we 
start/ 

The captain slipped the speech and the 
little alabaster god in his pocket, aijd they 
were r»oon bowling along to the official 
dinner. “Look here, Johnson,” he said, “I 
think fcvcV or, something’s working on me. 

I can’t remember men’s faces, and get their 
names all mixed up. I wouldn’t go to this 
dinner to-night if I hadn’t promised to. 

I ought’to stay aboard the ship— I mean, I 
ought to stay at home. Now, I want you to 
help me through, and if it goes off all right, 
I’ll double your salary next month. Safe to 
promise that,” he muttered to himself. “ Let 
Lem attend to it.” 

At the club/as the captain entered, the 
band struck up i( God Save 4 he Queen.” 

# “ By jingo, we’re late ! ” hp said ; “ the 
shpw’s over.” 

“ He has got fever or sun, sure,” thought 
his companion. “Oh, no, Sir Lemuel ; 
they’re waiting for you to sit down to dinner. 
There's Mr. Barnes, tj ie Judicial Commis- 
sioner, talking to Colonel Short,* sir/ added 
the secretary, pofoting to a tall, clerical-look- 
ing gentleman, “ He’s looking very much 
cut up over thelo.^ of his wife.” 

*• “ Wife dead, must remenjber that,” thought 
Larry. * • 

Just then the Judicial Commissioner caught 
sight of the captain, .and#hastened forward to 
greet him. 

“ How do you d«, dear Sir Lemuel ? 

I called this afternoon. 'So sorry to find 
that Lady Jones was away. • You must find 


it very lonely, Sir Lemuel ; I understand this, 
is the first time you have been separated 
during the many years of your married liJb.” 

“ Yes, I shall miss the little woman, tt'hat 
great barracks is not the •same without her 
sweet littje face about.” • 

“ 1 hat’s a pretty tall order,” ejaculated a 
young officer to a friend. And it was, con- 
sidering that Lady Jones was an Amazonian 
type of woman, 5ft. loin., \11uch given to 
running the whole State, and known as the 
“Ironclad.” But Larry didn’t know that, 
and had to say something. 

“ Dear Lady Jones,” sighed the Judicial 
Commissioner, pathetically. “ I suppose she 
returns almost immediately?” 

“The Lord forbid— at least, not fora fe\V 
days. 1 want her to enjoy herself while she’s 
away. You will feel the loss of your wife, 
Mr. Barnes, even more than I ; for, of course, 
she will never come back to you.” 

Tp say that general consternation followed 
this yenture ot the captain’s is drawing it 
very mild indeed, for the J. C.’s wife was not 
dead at all, but had wandered far away with 
a lieutenant in a Madras regiment., 

“It’s the Ironclad put him up to that. 
She was always down on the J. C. for marry- 
ing a girl half his age,” said an assistant 
Deputy Commissioner to a man standing 
beside him. 

* The secretary was tugging energetically at 
the captain’s coat - tails. “ What is it, 
Johnson?” he asked, suddenly reajizing the 
tug- 

“ Dinner is on, sir.” 

“ Rare streak of humour the chief is develop- 
ing,” said Captain Lushton, wifch a lnqgll. 

“ Fancy he’s rubbing it iiUo Barnes on 
account of that appeal case.” 

Owing to the indisposition of the Chief 
Commissioner, by special arrangement fhe 
secretary sat at his left, which* was rather 
fortunate ; for, by the time dinner was over, 
the captain had 'looked upon thp wine and 
seen that it was good — had looked several 
times. What with the worry of keeping his 
glass empty and answering, with more or 
less relevance, respectful questions addressed 
to him from different parts *>f the 'table, he 
pretty well forgot all about the speech lying 
in his lap. Once or twice he looked at it, 
but the approaches to the facts were so 
ambiguous, and veiled so carefully under 
such expressions as, “It is 'deemed expedient 
under existing circumstances,” etc., that he 
got very little good from it. One or two facts 
he gleaned, however ; that, owing to the extra- . 
ordinary exertion of the Judicial Com mis- 
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sioner, nil the dacoits had either been hung, 
transported to the Andamans, or turned from 
their evil course and made into peaceable 
tillers of the soil ; their two-handed dak had 
been dubbed up, more or less, into a plough- 
share. « 

“ Glad of that,” thought the captain. 
“ H^te those beastly dacoits. They’re like 
iputineers on shipboard. The padre-like 
lawyer mus't be a good one.” 

Another point that loomed upon his sailor 
vision like the gleam of a lighthouse was a 
reference to a petition calling attention to the 
prevalence § of crime connected with sailors 
during the shipping season, and asking for 
the establishment of a separate police-court, 
with a special magistrate, to try these cases. 

“ Shall we have the honour of your pre- 
sence at the races to-morrow?” pleasantly 
asked a small, withy man, four* seats down 
the table. 

The captaiif* was caught unawares, and 
blurted out, “ Where are they ? ” 

“On /.he race-course, sir.” 

The answer was a simple, straightforward 
one, but, nevertheless, it made everybody 
laugh. • 

“ I thought they were on the moon,” said 
the captain, in a nettled tone. 

A man doesn’t laugh at a Chief Com- 
missioner’fc joke, as a rule, because it’s funny, 


but the mirth that 
followed this w r as 
genuine enough. 

“Sir Lemuel is 
coming- oitf,” said 
Captain Lushton. 
“ Pity the Iron- 
el a dc wouldn’t go 
away every w^ek.” 

In the natural 
order 'of things, 
Sir Lemuel had to 
respond to the 
toast c of “The 
Queen.” 'Now, the 
secretary had very 
carefully a n d 
elaborately pre- 
pare^ the Chief 
Commissioner’s 
speech for this 
occasion. Sir 
Lemuel had con- 
scientiously “ mug- 
ged ” it up, hnd if 
he had not at 
that moment been 
a p r i s o tve r o n 
board the Newcastle Maid \ would have 
delivered it with a pompous ^imVrity which 
would have added to his laurels as a deep 
thinker and brilliant speaker. But the 
captain of a tramp steamer, with a mixed 
cargo of sherry, hock, and dry Monopole in 
his stomach, and a mischief-working alabaster 
god in his pocket, is not exactly the proper 
person to deliver a statistical, semi-official 
after-dinner speech. 

When the captain rose to his feet, the 
secretary whispered in his eat*: “ For Heaven’s 
sake, don’t say anything about the Judicial’s 
wife. Talk about dacoits ” ; but the speech^ 
so beautifully written, so lucid in its mean- 
ing, and so complicated in its detail, became 
a waving sea of foam.' From out the 
billowy waste of this indefinite mass there 
loowecj only the tall figure of the cadaVerous 
J. C. ; and attached to it, as ‘a tangible some- 
thing, the fact that he had 4 lost his wife and 
settled the dacoits. ( 

It was glorious, this** getting up before two 
strings of more or less bold headed officials 
to tefl them how the State ought to be run — 
the ship steered, as it were. “ Gentlemen,” 
he began, starting *off bravely enough,- “ we 
are pleased to have among us once* more our 
fallow-skipper, the Judicial Commissioner.!’ 

“The old buck’s got a rare strCak of 
humour on to-viight,” whispered Lushton. 
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M His jovial face adds to the harmony of 
the occasion. I will not allude to his late 
loss, as we all know how deeply he feels it.” 

“Gad! but he’s rubbing it *in,” said 
Lushtoa. 

“ I repeat, we are glad to have him among 


of another assistant magistrate’s court to try 
these cases, presided over by a man more or 
less familiar with the shipping interests. 
Now, that's the only sellable, thing I *evor 
heard talked of in this heathen land. Set a 
thief to (fitch a thief, I say. Put Mie ship in 
charge of a sailor himself of a 
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None of your landlubbers.” 
His theme was carrying him away ; 

he was on deck 
again. Hut the 
others thought it 
w a s o nl y h i s 
h u m o u r ; t h e 
strange, unac- 
countable humour 
that had taken 
possession o£ him 
since the Ironclad 
had let go her hold. 

“ Now, I know 
of a most worthy 
captain,” he con- 
ed, “ who would fill 
this hi et with honour to 
himself and picrtit to the 
udieial. His name is 
(apt a in Jones a name- 
sake of my own, 1 may say 
— of the Newcastle Maid , 


us once again. My secretary assures me 
that there’s not a single dneoit left alive in 
the province. There's nothing like putting 
these rebellious chaps down. 1 had a mutiny 
myself once, on board I'he Kangaroo. I 
shcfl the ringleaders, and made every mother’s 
son of the rest of them walk the plank. So 
I’m proud of the good work the Judicial has 
donejn this respect.” 

Now, it had T>een a source of irritating 
regret to every Deputy Commissioner in the 
service, that when he had caught a daeoit 
recVhandcd, convicted and sentenced him to 
be hanged, and sent the ruling up to the 
Judicial for confirmation, he had hyen 
promptly sat on officially, and the prisoner 
either pardoned or let off with a light seyteace. 
Consequently tlfe^e little pleasantries of the 
captain were looked upon as satire. 

“ There is one other little matter I wish 
to speak about,” oonfinued the captain, in 
tl!e most natural manner possible, “and that 
is, the prevalence of wnat we might* call 
‘ sailor crimes ’ in Rangoon.” He told in 
the most, graphic manner of the importance 
of the shipping interests, for he was right at 
home on that subject, ;?nd wound up by sav- 
ing : “ I’ve been presented with a largely 
signed petition, praying for the establishment 


2^000 tons register. I've known him ever 
since he was a babe, and the sailors won’t 
fool him, I can tell you. I’d a talk with him 
this evening down at the hotel, andheVjust 
the man for the job. I’d sign the papers 
appointing him tomorrow if they were, put 
before me. He ought to have a good salary, 
though,” he said, as he sat down, rather 
abruptly, some of them thought. 

The secretary sighed as he shoved in his 
pocket the written speech, which tlje eapt^jn 
had allowed to slip, to the floor,, “ It’Jl do 
for another time, I suppose,'’ he said, wearily, 
“ when he gets over this infernal touch of 
sun or IUirma head.” * 

People in India get used to that sort of 
thing happening — - of their older officials 
saying starting things sometimes. That’s 
what the fifty- five years’ service is^for— to 
prevent it. The other speeches did not 
appeal to Captain Harry much, nor, for the 
matter of that, .to the others eitluy. He 
had certayily made the hit of the evening. 

“ It’s great, this,” he said, bueolically, to 
the secretary, as* they drove home. . 

“What, sir?” 

“ Why, making speeches, and driving home 
in your own carriage. I hate going aboard 
ship in a jmglcdy sampan at night. •I’ll have a 
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string of wharves put all along the front there, 
so that ships won’t have to load at their 
mciorings. Just put me in mind of that 

to-morrow.” 

• • 

Next day there was considerable diversion 
on the Neivcastle Maid . “The old man’s 
got the 1 ). T.’s,” the chief engineer told the 
first officer. “ I locked him in his cabin last 
night when they brought him off, and lie’s 
banging things about there in great shape. 
Swears he’s the ruler of Burma and Sir 


Gimnel Somebody, 
he gets all right 
again, for he’d go 
up to the agents 
with this cock- 
and-bull story. 
They’d cable 
home to the 
owners, and he’d 
be taken out of 
the ship sure.” 

That’* why Sir 
Ixmiuel tarried for 
a t day g n the 
Newcastle * Maid. 
Nobody would go 
near him but the 
chief engineer, 
who handed him 
meat and drink 
through a port- 
holt; and laughed 
sdothingfy at his 
fancy talcs. 


I \von’t let him out till 


•^After mchota Ij' vJBR 

hazre next irpjrn- 
ing, the secretary * 

brought to Cap- 

tafn^ Tarty a large hanging things aiiout. 

basket of • official 

papers for his perusal and signature. That 
was Sir Lemuel’s time for work. His motto 
was, business first, and afterwards more 
business. Each paper was carefully con- 
tained in a cardboard holder* secured by 
red tape. 

“ The? log, mate ? ” said Larry, when 
the secretary brought them into his room. 

“ It looks ship-shape, too.” 

“ Thfs file, sir, is the case of Deputy 
Commissioner Grant, 1st Gfade, of 
Bungaloo. He has memorialized the Govern- 
ment that* Coajtsworth, 2nd Grade, has been 
appointed over his head to the Commissioner- 
ship of Bhang. He’s senior to Coatsworth, 
you know 4 sir, in the service.” • ' 


“Well, why has Coatsworth been made 
first mate then ? ” 

“Grant’s afraid it’s because he offended 
you, sir,* went you went to* Bungaloo. He 
received you in a jahran coat, you remember, 
and you were awfully angry about it.” 

“Oh, I was, was 1 ? Just shows what an 
ass Sir Lemuel can be soipptimes. Malce 
Gi^irft a Commissioner at once, and, I’ll sign 
the papers.” * . 

“ But there’s no Commissiontffship open, 
sir, unless you set back«Coatsworth.” 

“Well, miff him back. I’ll discharge him 
# from the service. 

What'else have 
you got there? 
f Wham’s that bundle 

^ we^i t 

all to the end that 
\ Baboo Sen might 

s auout. have a month’s 

leave of absence. 1 

Larry chuckled, for he did not understand 
the complex nature of a Baboo’s English, 
life next petition gave him much food for 
thought; it made # his head ache.* The 
English wfts like logarithms. “Here,” he 
said to the secretary, “ you Yix these petitions 
up later ; I’m not used to them.” 

He straightened out thp rest of the official 
business in shojt order.,, Judgments that 
wouhl have taken the wind out of Solomon’s 
sails, he delivered with a rapidity that made 
the secretary’s head swim. They were not 
all according to the code, and would pro- 
bably not stand if f sent up to‘;.the Privy 
Council. At any rate, they would give Sir 
Lemuel much patient undoing when he came 
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into his own again. The secretary unlocked 
the official seal, and worked it, while the 
captain limited his signature to “L. Jones.” 

“That’s not fdrgery,” he mused; “it means 
‘ Larry J /ones.’” . 

“ The Chief s hand is pretty shaky this 
njorning,” thought the secretary; for the 
signature was .» not much like the careful, 
clerkty hand that he was accustomed to see. 

Si? Lemuel’s wine had been a standing 
reprpach to* (Government House. A dinner 
that either turned a nmn into a teetotaler or 
a dyspeptic ; and at tiffin, wlieh the captain 
broached a bottle of it, he* sot his glass down 
with a roar. 

“ He’s brought me the vinegar,” he ex- 
claimed, “ or the coal oil. Is there no butter 
wine in the house than t^is? ” he asked the 
butler ; and „ when told there wasn’t, he 
insisted upon the secretary writing out an 
order at once for fifty dozen Pommery. 
“ Have it back in time for dinner, sure ! I'll 
leave some for Lem, too ; this stuff isn’t good 
for his blood,” he said to himself, grimly. 

“ I’rfi glad this race meet is on while I’m 
king,” he thought, as he drove down after 
fiffin, taking his secretary with him. ‘JThcy 
say the* Prince of Wales always gets the 
straight tip, and I’ll be sure to be put on to 
something gdod ” 

And he was. Captain Lushton told him 
that his mare Nettie was sure to win the 
Rangoon Plate, forgetting to mention that 
he himself had backed Tomboy for the 
same race. 

‘•Must have wrenched a leg,” Lushton 
assured Larry when Nettie came in abso- 
lutely last. 

It was really wonderful how many “good 
things ” he got cfh to that did run la‘st, or 
thereabouts. It *may have* been the little 
alabaster Puddha in his pocket/hat brought 
him, the bad luck ; but as the secretary wrote 
“ I O U’s ” for all the bets he made, and as 
Sir Lemuel# would be into his own again 
before settling day, and would have to pay 
up, it did not really matter to the captajn.. 

Thy regiment* was so pleased" with Sir 
Lemuel’s contributions that the best they 
had in their marquee was none too good for 
him. 'The ladies hymd him an equally ready 
mark. • Mrs. Leybyrn was pretty, and had 
fish to fry. “I must do *a little missionary 
work while the Ironclad’s away,” she thought. 

Het mission was to instal her husband in 
the position of port officer. That came out 
-ater — came out at the Wall that night. The 
captain assured her that he would attend. 

There is always a sort ot Donnybrook 
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Derby at the end of a race day in Rangoon. 
Ponies are gently sequestered from their more 
or less willing owners, and handed oVer 
minus their saddles, to sailors, who pilot, 
them erratically around the*course for a con- 
tributed prize. When the captain saw the 
hat going around for the prize money, he 
ordered the secretary to write out a “ chit ” 
for 200 rupees. “(Give them something 
worth while, poor chaps," he s;?id. 

“And to think that the Ironclad has kept 
this bottled up so long,” muttered Lushton. 

“I always said you had a good heart,” 
Mrs. Leyburn whispered to the captain. “ If 
people would only let you show it,’’ she 
added, maliciously ; meaning, of course, Lady 
Jones. 

The Chief Commissioner was easilv the 
most popular man in Purina that night. It 
was with difficulty the blue-jackets could be 
kept from carrying him home or. their 
shoulders. “ I hope Lem is [yoking after 
the cargo all right,” murmured the captain, 
as he drove home to dinner. “ I seehi to be 
getting along nicely. Lucky the old cat’s 
away.” , » 

The captain danced the opening quadrille 
at the ball with the wife of the financial 
Commissioner, and bar a little enthusiastic 
rolling engendered of his sea life, and a 
couple of torn trails as they swept a little 
too close, he managed it pretty well. The 
secretary had piloted him that far. Then 
Mrs. I ,eyburn swooped down upon ljini. » # 
'There is an adornment indigenous to 
every ball-room in the Last, known as the 
ka/a jagnh •* it may be a conservatory of a 
bay window. A quiet seat among the 
crotons, with the drowsy drone of the waltz 
flitting in and out among the leaves, is just 
the place to work a man. 

I’m telling you this now ; but Mrs. J,ey- 
burn knew it long ago : moons before Captain 
Larry opened the ball with the Financial 
Commissioner’s \Vife. Not that Mr*. Leyburn 
was the only woman with a mission. Official 
life in India is full of them ; only, she had 
the start - that was all. 

“It’s scandalous-,” another missionary said 
to Captain Lushton. “ Tluty’ve been in 
there an hour — they’ve sat out three dances. 
I’m sorry for poor dear Lady Jones.” # 

Among the crotons the missionary-in-the- 
field was saying :* “ I'm sure Jack ordered the 
launch to meet you at the st*ea.mer that time, 
Sir Lemuel. He knows you were frightfully 
angry about it, and has felt it terribly. He’s 
simply afraid to ask you for the billet of port 
officer ; and that horrible man who* is acting 
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officer now will get it, and poor Jack won’t 
be able' to send me up to Darjeeling next hot 
weather. And you’ll be going for a month 
agai*i next season, Sir Lemuel, won’t you?” 

Now, as it happened, the captain had had 
a row witUthe acting port officer joining up 
the river ; so it was just in his mitt, as he 
expresse d it. “ I’ll arrange it for Jack to- 
morrow »” he said ; “ never fear, little woman.” 


head when he doesn’t get his appointment,” 
he thought. 

The band was playing a waltz, and he and 
Mrs. Leyburn mingled with the swinging 
figures. As they rounded a couple that 
steered across the captain’s course, his coat- 
tails flew out a little too horizontally, and the 
yellow-faced alabaster god rolled on the flooY. 
It .spun around like a top for a few fimes, 
and then sat bolt upright, .grin- 
ning with hideous flimiliarity at 
the astonished dancers. Not 
*(ffat many were dancing now, 
for a* wondering crowd com- 
menced to collect about the 
captain and the grotesque little 
Buddha. The lady -who- had- 
secn took in the situation in an 
instant ; for jealousy acts like 
new wine on the intellect. She 
darted forward, picked up the 
obese little god, and, with a 
sweet smile on her gentle face, 
proffered it to the captain’s 
companion, with the rtmiark, 

“ I think you’ve dropped one of 
your children’s toys.” 

Captain Larry was *speech- 
less he was like a hamstrung 
elephant, and a§ hdipless. 

A private secretary is a most 
useful adjunct to a Chief 
Commissioner, but a private 
secretary with brains is a jewel. 
So when Johnson stepped quickly forward and 
said, “ Excuse me, madam, but that figure 
belongs to me ; I dropped it,” the captain felt 
as though a life-line had been thrown, to him. 

The secretary put the Buddha in his 
pocket ; and it really appeared as though 
from that moment the captain’s luck de- , 
parted. IT^ slipped away early from the 
ball ; it seemed, somehow, as though r tlVe 
fun had gone out of the thing. He began 
to have misgivings as to the likeljhood of the 
ehfcf engineer keeping his brother shut up 
mu f ch longer. “I’ll get out of this* in the 
morning,” Mie said, as he burned into. bed. 

“ I’ve had enough of it. Fll scuttle the ship 
and clear out.” 

This virtuous intention would have been 
easy of accomplishment, comparatively, if ke 
had r not slept until ten o’clock. When he 
arose, the secretary came to him with a 
troubled face. “There’s a telegram, from 
Lady Jones, Sir Lemuel, asking- for the 
carriage to meet h*r at the Station, .and 
I’ve sent it. She’s chartered a special train, 
and we expect <her any moment.” 



* fu. AKKAM.K IT I OK JACK TO.MUKKDW,’ HE SAID.' 


He spoke of you as Jack,” she told Leyburn 
later on, “and it’s all right, love. Lucky the 
Ironclad was away.”) 

9 # A lady •approaching from the ball-room 
heard a little tustle among the plants, pushed 
eagerly forward, and stood ' before them. 
Another missionary had entered the field. 
“*t beg pardon, Sir Lemuel,” and she dis- 
appeared. ' 

“ Perfectly scandalous ! ” she said, as she 
met Lushfon. “Someone ought to advise 
dear Lady Jones of that designing creature’s 
behaviour.” 

“ For Cupid’s sake, don’t,? ejaculated 
Lushton, fervently. “ Let the old boy have 
his fling: He doesn’t get out often.” 

“ I’ve no intention of doing so myself,” 
said his companion, with asperity. 

But all the same a telegram went that 
night to Lady Jones at Prome, which bore 
good fruit next.dliy, and muoh of it. 

When they emerged from the crotons, Mrs. 
Leyburn was triumphant. The captain was 
: more or less pleased with things as they 
1 were. “Jack will probably ; crack Lem’s 
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“ Great Scot ! I’m lost ! ” moaned the 
captain. “ I must get out of this. Help 
me dress quickly,, that’s a good fellow.” 

An official accosted him as he came out 
of his toom. “ I want to* see you, Sir 
Lemuel.” 

• “Is that your tom-tom at the door?” 
answered the cAptain, quite irrelevantly. - 
“ Yes* Sir Lemuel.” * * 

“Well, jyst wait here for a few minutes. 

I’ve 1 got to meet Lady Jones, and I’m 
late.” 

Jumping into the cart, he drove off 
at a furiout clip. Fate, to the shape 
of the Ironclad, swooped 
down upon him at the very 
gate. He met 1 ady Jones 
face to face. 

“ Stop ! ” ffhe cried, ex- 
citedly. “ Where are you 
going, Sir Lemuel?” 

“I’m not Sir Lemuel,” 
roared back the disap- 
pointed captain. 

“Nice exhibition you’re 
making of yourself Chief 
Commissioner of Burma.” 

“I’m* not the Commissioner of Burma. “Quick! Your wife’s waiting on the 

I’m not yopr Sir Lemuel,” he answered, dock,” said Larry. 

anxious to get away at any cost. That had the desired effect; Sir Lemuel 

“The man is mad. The next thing you’ll became as a child that had played truant, 
deny that I’m your wife.” “What have you done, Larry?” he cried, 

“ Neither are you!” roared the enraged pathetically. “ You’ve ruined me.” 
captain, and away he sped. “No, I’ve done you good. And-I’ve left 

Lady Jones followed. It was a procession ; you some decent wine at the house. Get 
the red spokes of the tom-tom twinkling in ashore before she comes off.” 
and out the bright patches of sunlight as it “ There’s no help for it,” said Sir* 

whirled along between the big banyan trees ; Lemuel. “ There are your orders to 
and behind, the carriage, Lady Jones sitting proceed to Calcutta to load ;* your beastly 
bolt upright wifli set lips. The captain chief engineer insisted on shoving them 
reached the wharf first. I fe was down the in to me.” 

sfeps and into a sampan like a shot. . 

It was the only sampan there. The carriage “ Don’t ‘ my love ’ me ! ” said the Ironclad, 
dashed up at that instant. There was no other when Sir Lemuel, climbed penitently into the 
boat; there •was nothing for it but to wait.. carriage. “An hour ago you denied that I 

was your wife.” 

“Come, Lem, get into these .dude :wd • And so they drove off, the syce taking the 
clear out,” cried *tb L ‘ captain, as he burst into tom-tom bac*k to its owner. It took Sir 

his cabin. Lemuel days and days to straighten /nit the 

“You villain*!. I’ll have you sent to the empire after the rule of the*man who had 
Andamans for this,’ 1 exclaimed the prisoner. been “King for a day.” 
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IVhat Makes a Cricket Ball Curl in the Air ? 


By F. M. Gilbert, B.A. 


Whether any bowlers can impart this curl in the air to the ball at will is a moot point. ... I have not been able to discover, 
any more than the bowlers themselves, why or how curl in the air takes place.”— Ran jit Sinhji. 


S* a contemporary with Ranjit 
Sinhji at Cambridge, the 
writer has read “The Jubilee 
Book of Cricket ” with intense 
interest. Hoping to add some- 
thing worth saying to the 
Prince’s remarks about bowling, he is making 
an attempt to explain, in terms intelligible to 
a non-mathematical man, the effect of various 
spins *on the flight of a cricket ball from 
the bowler’s hand to the ground. Nearly all 
bowlers can make the ball “ break ” or 
“ turn ” as it pitches ; and this result is well 
known to be caused by the friction between 
the spinwing ball and the ground. But the 
effects of the friction between a spinning 
ball and the air surrounding it are not so 
well understood. Occasionally one meets a 
bowler able to make the ball curl by letting 
it* go from his hand in a peculiar way, but he 
is always unable to understand the phenome- 
non or communicate his gift to others. 

Let us imagine we are looking at the 
spinning ball from the point of view of the 
bowjpr’s umpire. The first two spins we 
take are the ordinary breaking balls, (a) from 
• the off, (6) from the leg. 




A mere mention of these will suffice for 
the present. If there be no wind, the 
atmospheric flight is practically the same as 
that of a ball without spin. In cases (a) and 
(6) the ball is turning, in the direction shown 
by the arrows, like a rifle bullet, round a 
horizontaJ axis pointing in the direct line of 
; flight. 

Now to consider the effects of the two 




turning round a horizontal axis pointing at 
right angles to the line of the wicket. 

Following Ranjit SinRy’s book, we will call 
these spins bynne billiard terms, (*■) top and 
(cl) drag. In order to understand their 
effect upon the ball’s flight, wc must notice 
that the ball, in its course, is pushing away 
the highly compressible air from the front of 
it and is escaping from that behind. There 
is, therefore, more air-pressure in front of the 
ball than behind, so that the friction in front 
is stronger than that. behind, and the latter 
will be overcome. This is the gist of the 
whole matter. The ball in Fig. (c) rolls 
up or climbs, and in Fig. (d) rolls down 
or dives on the denser air in front, just 
as a cyclist’s wheel propels him by turn- 
ing on the road. So that a 'ball with 
“top” tends to climb and pitch further from 
the bowler than it would have done had it 
been without spin. If anybody doubts this, 
let him watch the flight of a well-driven golf 
ball swept off the tee by the club-head just 
on the rise. Of course, drag has the 
reverse effect, making the ball dive and pitch 
shorter. The iron shot in golf illustrates 
this very well. It is hardly necessary to $ay 
that top maktts the ball come more quickly 
from the pitch, while drag retards it. 

The next two spins are not mentioned by 
Ranjit Sinhji. They take place, round a vertical 
axis and produce jhat sideways “curl ” in the 
air for which Mr. King, the American, fs 
noted. 



before. Take the spin represented in Fig. (e)\ 
Every small portion’ of the surface of the 
ball is moving horizontally, so the ball 
has no tendency eiiher to climb or dive. 
The air - friction on the froqt of the 
bail makes it roll from “off” -to‘ “leg.” 
We will call this spin off - curl.* Of 
course, the smaller friction on the back of 
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the ball has the opposite tendency, thus 
lessening the effect, but not destroying 
it. Naturally,, .the reverse spin, J ? ig. (/), 
produces a curl in the other direction, from 
the leg’fcide to the off. We \vill ('nil it “ leg- 
cure.” A right-hand bowler' with a low 
delivery often has this spin. 

The of?- cufci., Fig. (c), ought § to be one of 
the easiest* spins for a right-hand bowler with 
a hfgh delivery. It is just possible that what 
Rah jit Sinhji calls the “ action break ” of a 


travelling against the wind will curl, dive, or 
climb more than if the wind be witl* it. 
This is once more due to the increase^ air- 
pressure and friction on th£ front part of th& 
ball, without any corresponding increase 
behind it! So a bowler who can curl ought 
to be helped rather than hindered bv having 
the wind against him. 

As every ball bowled • combines in 
more or less degree each of the three 
simple spins and their separate effects, the 
following* tables may be of 
interest. Look at the spin, 
F i g . ( (i f ) , f o r e x a m p l e . 



It causes a curl from leg 
to off, and a breajt back 
from off to leg a terrible ball 
to play ! 1 


T1IF DIITTKKNT SI 'IN'S SFFX BY TIIK 


fast bowler may really lie this curl from the 
off to leg; for it may be noticed that a curling 
ball may pitch out of the direct line between 
the bowler and the stumps, and yet hit the 
wicket, even when the ground is too smooth 
and hard to take a slow bowler’s finger § break. 
Perhaps a bird’s-eye view will make the 
matter plain. 

The ball leaves the bowler’s hand at A, in 
a direction whith would take it well away to 


BOWFFR’S UM PI UK, AT TIIK FFYFF 
<#F 11IS FAT. 

1. --The Six Simple Spins. * 


Freaks from 
the off. 

Flight practi- 
cally the same 
as without 


the off were it not curling. After pitching at 
B, the ball may go straight for the stumps, rfo 
without. u breaking ” a hair’s breadth. T his ^ / 
effect is evidently independent of ground- 
friction. It is more easily produced by a fast 
bowler than by a slow one, owing to the air 
resistance being approximately proportional 
to the ‘square of the ball’s velocity. For 
example, supposing that Richardson .bowls 
three times as fast as Briggs, he has about 
nine times as much air-friction to help him 



spin. 

1 honks from 
the III;. 


“ Top ” spiji ; quicker from 
pitch ; climbs. 


in making the ball curl. If tkiis is at first 
sight not quite clear, it becomes evident by 
remembering that his ball not only impinges 
on three tifties as many air particles in ^he 
same jime, but pushes each one away with 
three times the force. •And as hjs ball goes 
from* wicket to tvicket in one-third of the 
time, it will curl three times as much, pro- 
vided that it lute the same spin. 

Up to this point*we*have been considering 
a* windless atmosphere but a thoughtful 
bowler must not forget the wind. A ball 
curling from the off, Fig. (e)> has both curl 
and pace increased by a 'cross wind from off 
to leg, because the wind-pressure is applied 
to the off side of the 'ball, # so that the spin 
helps it on in the line of flight. And it will 
not be out of place to mention that a bad 



“ Drag” spin; slower from 
pilch ; dives. * 


Ilorizontif spin ; curls from 
the off. (Counter dock -wise 
seen from above.) 


Horizontal spin ; curls from 
the leg. (Clock -wise seen 
from above.) 
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t 2 . — Till-: Twki.vk Dol'iile Stuns. 

Each is compounded of two simple spins and coml lines the effect o! Iioth. Thus {aj) on referring to the 
simple spins, curls from leg and breaks In. m the off. 



• 3.--T11H Kunir Trkiii.i-: Stins. 

Each f is compounded of three simple spins, and combines the effect of all three. Thus {udf) curls from 

leg, dives and breaks fiom the off. 


These remarks may be summarized in the are t purely matters of degree. I\ the flight 
following simple statement : The ground- bo slow and the spin weak the curl is 
bias, or break, is in the direction in which prokabJy microscopic, though the break may 
the spin is carrying the top of th& ball. The be perceptible. But even ,an inexperienced 
air-bias, pr curl^ is in the direction in which eye will detect the curl on a ball hit round 
the spin is carrying the hack of the ball. with a horizontal bat to square-leg, or driven 

One point more may be mentioned, lest it with a slicing stroke oVer 'cover-point’s head, 
should be thought that too much has been So the bowler’s spin must be strong anil his 
proved. It would be natural to * ask why pace good, otherwise the soft, gentle, velvety 
every ball bowled does not swerve in the air friction of the air, though acting constantly 
and break if the spin on it is treble. The throughout the whole flight of the ball, will 
answer is simple — it does. But these effects not cause a noticeable curl. 


Miss Cayley's Adventures. 

By Grant Ai.i.k.x. 

IV.—' THE ADVENTURE -OF THE AMATEUR COMMISSION AGENT. , 

0 > 

V eccentric American had dirt cheap is, to sell your patent* for every 

assured me that if I won the cent it’s ftorth to an English company, and 

great race for him I need not let them boom or bust on it. ' 

Be “ skeert lest he should “I see, 5 " I said, catching at it. “'The 

fail to treat me well ; and to principles as dear as mud, the moment you 
do him justice, I must admit .point it out to one. An English company 

that he kept his # word magnanimously. will pay you well for the concession, and 

While wc sat at lunch * in"*$he cosy hotel work for a smaller returnon its investment 

at Limburg he counted out and paid than you Americans are content to receive 

me in -hand the fifty *good gold pieces on your capital ! ” 

he had promised me. “Whether these “That's so! You hit it in one, miss! 

Deutschers fork out my twenty thousand Which will you take, a cigar or a cocoa-nut ? 

marks or not,' 5 he said, in his brisk way,* “it I smiled. “And what do you trunk you 
don’t much matter. 1 shall get the contract, will call tlte machine in Europe?’ 5 

and I shall lfev gotten the adver/zbeinent ! 55 He ga/ed hard at me, and stroked 

“Why do you start your bicycles his straw-coloured 

in Germany, though ? ’ I asked, r - — — m o u s t a c h e. 

innocently. “ I should have thought f • “Well, what do 

myself there was so much a better j /e V'" ; jvw think, of the 

chance of selling them in England." j '‘iA-c - Eos Giyleyl” 

“ For Heaven's 
s a k e, 1 n o ! ” ’I 
cried, fervently. 
“ M r. H itcli- 
cock, I implore 
you ! 55 

He smiled pity 
for my weakness. 
“Ah., high-toned 
again?’*' he re- 
peated, as if it 
were some natural 
m a 1 fo r m a t ion 
under which 0 I 
laboured. “ Oh, 
of you don’t like 
it, miss, -we’ll wiy 
no ’more about it. 

1 am a gentleman, 
I am. What’s the 
matter '' with the 
Excelsior l 55 

“ Nothing, ex- 
cept that it’s very 

“ I.KT III KM BOOM OR BUST ON IT." bad La.tin,” I 

•. objected. 

He closed one efe, and looked abstractedly “That may be so; but it’s very good 
at the light through his .glass of pale ypllow business.’’ _ * 

Brauneberger with the other. “England? He pamsed and mused, then he murmured 
Yes, England! Well, see, miss, you hev low to himself, # “ ‘ When through an Alpine 

not been raised in business. Business is village passed. 5 That’s where the idea of 

business. The way to do it in Germany is-- the Excelsior comes in ; see ? ‘ It goes up 

to manufacture for youfself— and I’ve got my Mont Blanc, 5 you said yourself. ‘ Through 

works started right here in Frankfort. The snow and ice,’ A cycle with the strange device, 

way to do it in England— where capital’s Excelsior!* 55 * 
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“ If I were you,” I said, “ I would stick to 
the f name Manitou. It’s original, and it’s 
distinctive.” 

f “ Think so ? Then chalk it up ; the thing’s 
done. Yo^i ma Y not be aware of it, miss, 
but you are a lady for whose opinion in such 
• matters I hev a high regard. Ami you 
understand Europe. I do not. I admit it. 
Everything seems to tne to be verboten in 
Germany ; and everything else to be bad form 
in England.” 

We walked down the steps together. 
“What a picturesque old town!” I said, 
looking round me, well pleased. Its beauty 
appealed to me, for 1 had fifty pounds in 
pocket, and 1 had lunched sumptuously. 

“ Old town?” he repeated, gazing with a 
blank f stare. “ You call this towfi obf do 
you ? ” 

“Why, of course ! Just look at the cathe- 
dral ! Eight hundred years old, at least ! ” 

He ran his eye down the streets, dissatisfied. 
“Well, tjf this town is old,” he said at last, 
with a snap of his lingers, “it’s precious little 
for its age.” And he strode away towards 
the railway Station. 

“ What about the bicycle?” I asked ; for it 
lay, a silent victor, against the railing of the 
steps, surrounded by a crowd of inquiring 
Teutons. 

f He glanced at it carelessly. “Oh, the 
wheel ? ” he said. “ You may keep it.” 

He said it so exactly in the tone in which 
one tells *a waiter he may keep the change, 
.that I resented the impertinence. “No, 
thank you,” I answered. “I do not require 
ifc” 

Vie gazed at me, open-mouthed. “What? 
Put my foot bn it again ? ” he interposed. 
“Not high-toned enough? Eh? Now, I 
do* regret* it. No offence meant, miss, nor 
none 1, need, be 1 taken. What 1 meant to 
in-sinuate was this : you hev won the big 
race for me. Folks will notice you and talk 
about you 1 at Frankfort. Ef you ride a 
Manitou, that'll make ’em talk the more. A 
mutual advantage. benefits you ; benefits 
me. You get the wheel ; I get the adver//bc- 
ment.” # 

I saw that reciprocity was the lodestar of 
his life. “Very well, Mr. Hitchcock,” I said, 
pocketing my pride, “ I’ll accept the machine, 
and I’ll ride it.” < 

Then a light {fawned upon me. I saw 
eventualities. *“ Look here,*’ I went on, 
r , ’innocently — recollect, 1 w 7 as a girl just fresh 
.from Girton — “I am thinking of going 
’ on very soon to Switzerland. ; Now, why 
■shouldn’t frdo this —try to sell youi; machines. 


or, rather, take orders for them, from any- 
body that admires them ? A mutual advan- 
tage. Benefits you ; benefits. me’. You sell 
your wheels ; I get — ” 

He stared at me. “The commission?” 

“ T don’t know what commission means,” 
I answered, somewhat at sea as to the name ; 
“ but *1 thought it* might be worth ; our while, 
till f the Manitou becomes betUr knowrtj to 
pay me, say, io per cent, on all orders I 
brought you.” 

His face wvur- ’one broad smile. “I do 
admire at you, miss,” he (Tied, standing still 
to inspect me. “ You may not ‘know the 
meaning of the word commission ; but 
du rued ef you haven’t got a hang of the 
thing itself that would do honour to a Wall 
Street operator, anyway.” 

“ Then that’s business ? ” I asked, eagerly ; 
for I beheld vistas. 

“Business?” he repeated. “Yes, that’s 
jest about the size of it — business. Adver- 
//b^ment, miss, may be the soul of commerce, 
but Commission’s its body. You go in and 
win. 'l'en per cent, on every order you send 
me ! ” 

lie Insisted on taking my ticket back to 
Frankfort. “ My affair, miss ; my affair ! ” 
'There was no gainsaying him,, He was 
immensely dated. “ 'The biggest thing in 
cycles since Dunlop tyres,” he repeated. 
“ And to-morrow, they’ll give me adver/7bf’- 
ments gratis in every newspaper ! ” 

Next morning, he came round to call on 
me at the Abode of Unclaimed Domestic 
Angels. He was explicit and generous. 
“ Look here, miss,” he began ; “I didn’t do 
fair by you when you interviewed me about 
your agency last evening. took advantage, 
at the time, of your youth and inexperience. 
You suggested ‘ io per cent, as the 
amount of your commission on sales you. 
might effect ; and I jumped at it. That 
was conduct unworthy of a gentleman. 
Now, I will not deceive you. The ordinary 
commission on transactions in wheels is 25 
per «ceust. J am going to sell the Manitou 
retail at twenty English pounds apiece. “You 
shall hev your 25 per cent, on all orders.” 

“Five pounds for every machine I sell?” 
I exclaimed, overjoyed.' 

He nodded. ** That’s so.” 

I was simply amazed at this magnificent 
prospect. “ The cycle trade must be honey- 
combed with middlemen’s profits ! ” I efied ; 
for I had my misgivings. . .. 

*“ That’s so,” he replied again.” “Then 
jest you take and be a middlewoman.” 

“ But, as a ednsistent socialist ” 
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“ It is your duty to fleece the capitalist and 
the con-sumer. A mutual benefit — triangular 
this time. I’ get.the order, the public gets the 
machine, and you get the commission. I am 
richer, ^ou are "richer, and the public is 
mounted on much the best wheel ever yet 
ittventbd.” * 

“ Tha^ soVnSs plausible,” 'I admitted. • “ I 
shall^ry it ©t^n Switzerland. I shall run up 
steep hills whenever I see any likely customers 
looking on ; then I sjiall stop and ask them 
the time, as if quite accidental}*’’ 

He rubbed his hands. “ take to 
business fifce a young dftck to the water,” 
he exclaimed, admiringly. “ That’s the way 
to rake ’em in ! You go up and say to them, 
‘ Why not investigate ? We defy competition. 
Leave the drudgery of walking up-hill beside 
your cycle ! Progress is the order of the day. 
Use modern methods!. This is the age of 
the telegraph, the telephone, and the type- 
writer. You kin no longer afford to go on 
with an antiquated, antediluvian, arrnour- 
plated»wheel. Invest in a Hill-Climber, the 


style at all. I shall say, simply, c This is a 
lovely new bicycle. You can see for your|elf 
how it climbs hills. Try it, if you wish.* It 
skims like a swallow. And I gel what they* 
call five pounds coin mission on e^ery one I 
can sell of* them ! ’ I think that way of dealing 
is much more likely to bring you in orders.” 

His admiration was undisguised. “Well, 
I do call you a woman of business, miss,” he 
•cried. “ You see it at a glance. 'That's so. 
'That’s the right kind of thing to rope in the 
Europeans. Some •originality about you. 
You take ’em on their own ground. You’ve 
got the draw on them, you hev. I like your 
system. You’ll jest haul in the dollars ! ” 

“ I hope so,” I said, fervently ; foi# I had 
evolved in my own mind, oh, such a lovely 
scheme for*Klsie Eetheridge's holidays ! 9 
He gazed at me once more. “ Kf only I 
could get hold of a woman of business like 
you to soar through life with me,” he mur- 
m u refl. 

I grew interested in my shoes. 1 Lis open 
admiration was getting quite embarrassing. 



‘•ms OI’KN Al)*URAHON VAS GETTING QUITE EMBARRASSING.” 


last and lightest product of evvolootion. Is 
it common-sens£«to bu^ an old-style, unauto- 
inatic, single -geared, inconvertible ten- ton 
machine, when for *the same money or. less 
you can purchase the self-acting Manitou, a 
priceless gem, as light as a feather, with all 
the most recent additions and improvements? 
Be reasonable ! Get the best ! ’ That’s the 
style to fetch ’em ! ” * 

I laughed, in spite of myself. “ Oh, Mr. 
Hitchcock,” I burst out, that’s not my % 


He paused a minute. 'Thai he went on : 
“Well, what do you say to it?” 

“To what?” I asked, amazed. 

“To my proposition — my offer.” • 

“I— I *Jon’t understand,” I stammered 
out, bewildered* “The* 25 per cent., you 
mean ? ” * 

“No, the de-votion of a’ lifetime,” he 
answered, looking sideways at me. “Mis& 
Cayley, when ’a business man advances a 
proposition, commercial or othefwise, he 
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advances it because he means it. He 
ask^ a prompt reply. Your time is valuable. 
So is mine. Are you prepared to con-sider 

it?*' 

“Mr. Hitchcock, ” 1 said, drawing back, 
“1 think you misunderstand. I think you 
do not realize ” 

“ All right, miss,” he answered, promptly, 
though with a jlisappointcd air. “ Ef it kin 
not be managed, it kin not be managed. I, 
understand your European ex clusiveness. I 
know your prejudices. • Hut this little 
episode need not antagonize with the normal 
course of ordinary business. I respect you, 
Miss Cayley. You are a lady of intelligence, 
of initiative, and of high-toned culture. I 
will wish you good day for the present, 
without further words ; and I* shall be 
happy at any time to receive your orders 
on the usual commission.” 

He hacked out and was gone. He was 
so honestly blunt that I really quite diked 
him. 

Next day, I bade a tearless farewell to the 
Blighted Frans. When 1 told those eight 
phlegmatit* souls 1 was going, they all said 
“So!” much as they had said “So!” to 
every previous remark I had been moved to 
make to them. “ So ” is capital garnishing : 
but viewed as a staple of conversation, 1 find 
it a trifle vapid, not to say monotonous. 

I set out on my wanderings, therefore, to 
"go round the world on my own account and 
my r own Alanitou, which last I grew to love 
in time with a love passing the love of Mr. 
Cyrus Hitchcock. I carried the strict neces- 
sary before me in a small waterproof bicycling 
v;&!ise ; but 1 sent on the portmanteau con- 
taining my whole estate, real or personal, to 
some point in advance which I hoped to 
reach fro 4 m time to time in a day or two. 
3Vl y first day's .journey w;ts along a pleasant 
road from Frankfort to Heidelberg, some 
fifty-four miles in all, skirting the mountains 
the grealec part of the way : the Manitou 
took the ups and downs so easily that 1 
diverged at intervals, to choose side-paths 
over the wooded hills. I arrived at Heidel- 
berg as fresh as a daisy, my mount not 
having turned V. hair meanwhile -a favourite 
expression of cyclists which carries all the 
more conviction to an impartial mind because 
of the machine being obviously hairless. 
Thence I journeyed on by easy stages to 
Karlsruhe*, Baden, Appenweier, and Offen- 
burg ; where I. set my front wheel resolutely 
for the Black forest. It is the prettiest and 
most picturesque route to Switzerland ; and, 
being alsa the hilliest, it would afford me, I 


thought, the best opportunity for showing off 
the Manitou’s paces, and trying my prentice 
hand as ;\n amateur cycle-agejnt. 

From the quaint little Black Eagle at 
Offenburg, however, before I dashed into 
the f orest, I sent off a letter to Elsie Hether- 
idge, setting forth my lovely scheme for her 
summer holidays. She was ‘ dt/ucate, poor 
chi\d, and the London winter sorely* tried 
her ; I was now a millionaire, with the better 
part of fifty pounds in pocket, so I felt I 
could afford* y<t be royal in my hospitality. 
As 1 was Having Frankfort, I had called at a 
tourist agency and bought a second-class 
circular ticket from London to Lucerne and 
back I made it second-class because 1 
am opposed on principle to excessive luxury, 
and also because it was three guineas cheaper. 
Even fifty pounds will not last for ever, 
though I could scarce believe it. (You see, 
I am not wholly free, after all, from the 
besetting British vice of prudence.) It was 
a mighty joy to me to be able to send this 
ticket to Elsie, at her lodgings in Bays- 
water, pointing out to her that now the whole 
mischief was done, and that if she would 
not come out as soon as her summer vacation 
began — ’twas a point of honour with Elsie 
to say vacation, instead of holidays -to join 
me at Lucerne, and stop witlvine as my guest 
at a mountain pension , the ticket would be 
wasted. 1 love burning my boats ; ’tis the 
only safe way for securing prompt action. 

Then I turned my Hying wheels up into the 
Black forest, growing weary of my loneli- 
ness- for it is not all jam to ride by oneself 
in (iermany — and longing for Elsie to come 
out and join me. I loved to think how her 
dear pale cheeks would gain colour and tone 
on the hills about the Briinig, where, for 
business reasons (so I said to myself with 
the conscious* pride of the commission agent), 
I proposed to pass the greater part of ihe 
summer. 

from Offenburg to Horn berg the road 
makes a good stiff climb of 'twenty-seven 
mib's, end some 1,200 English feet in altitude, 
with a fair number of minpr undulations on 
the way to diversify it. 1 will not describe 
the route, though it is one o£»the most beauti- 
ful I have ever travelled rocky hills, ruined 
castles, huge, straight-stemmed pines that 
clamber up green slopes, or halt in sombre 
line against steeps of broken crag ; the reality 
surpasses my poor powers of description. 
And the people I passed on. the road 
were almost as quaint and picturesque in 
their way as the hills and the villages — the 
men in red -lined jackets ; the women in 
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black petticoats, short-waisted green bodices, 
and broad-brimmed straw hats with black-and- 
crimson pompons. But on the steepest 
gradient, just before reaching Hornberg, I 
got m/ first nibble — strange to say, from two 
German students ; they wore Heidelberg 
bapspyntV were toiling up the incline with 
short, lyroten wind ; I put* on £ spurt \vith 
the/Mapito\*and passed them easily. I did 
it just at Srst in pure wantonness of health • 
arid strength ; but tfys moment I was clear of 
them, it occurred to the bu^hi^ss half of me 
that here was a good chance m* taking an 
order. Fflled with this* bright idea, I dis- 
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rich, I wish you this new so excellent 
mountain-climbing machine, without chain 
propelled, more fully to investigate.” • 

“1 am going on to Hornberg,” I said, 
with mixed feminine guile and commercial 
strategy; “still, if your friend wishes to 

look ” • . 

They both jostled round it, with achs in- * 
numerable, and, after minute'inspeetion, pro- 
nounced its principle wunderschon. “Might 
I essay it?” Heinrich asked. 

"Oh, by all means,” I answered. He 
paced it down hill a few yards ; then 
skimmed up again. 
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mounted near the summit, and pretended to 
« be engag^jl in lubricating my bearings ; 
though as ji matter of fact the Manltou 
runs>i a bath of oil, self-feeding, and needs 
no looking after* Presently, my two Heldel- 
i bergers straggled up— hot, dusty, panting. 
Woman-like, I pretended to take no notice. 
One of them drfcw near and cast an eye on 
$he ^tanitoii. * 

“ That.’s a new machine, Fraulein,” ha said, 
at last, with more politeness than I expected. 

“Jfris,” I answered, usually ; "the latest 
model. Climbs hills like no other.” And I 
feigned to mount and glide off towards Hoyn- 
berg. - 

“ Stop a moment, pray,,, Frauen,” my 
prospective buyer called out. . ‘fHere, Heia- 


“ It is a bird ! ” he cried to his friend, with 
many guttural interjections. “ I ,ik§ the angle’s 
flight, so soars it. Come, try the thing, 
Ludwig!” 

“You permit, Friiulein?” 

I nodded, They both mounted it several 
times. It behaved like a beauty. Then one 
of them asked, “ And where can man of this 
new so remarkable machine nearest by pur- 
chase himself make possessor ? ” '* 

“I an! the Sole Agent,” I burst out, with 
swelling dignity. “ If you- will give me your 
orders, with cash in hand for the # amount, I 
will send the cycle, carriage paid, to any 
address you desire in Germany.” 

“You!”. they exclaimed, incredulously. 
“ The Fraulein is pleased to be humorous ! ” 
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“ Oh, very well,” I answered, vaulting into students wrote the same evening from their 
the* saddle ; “ if you choose to doubt my inn in the village to order Manitous, they 
\>;ord - ■” 1 waved one careless hand and did not ihention my name, doubtless under 
coasted off. “Hood morning, nieine Herren. ” the misconception that by suppressing it they 
They limbered after me on their ram- would save, my commission. However, it 


shackled traction engines. “ Pardon, Frau- 
lein ! Do not thus go away ! Oblige us at 
least with the name and address of the 
maker.” 

I perpended -like the Herr Over-Superin- 
tendent at Frankfort. “Look here,” I said 
at last, telling the truth with frankness, “I get 
25 per cent, on all bicycles I sell. J am, as l 
say, the maker's Sole Agent. If you order 
through me, I touch my profit ; il otherwise, 
l do no({ Still, since you seem to be gentle 
men,” they bowed and swelled visibly, “ twill 
give you the address ol the linn, trusting to 
your honour to mention my name” I 
handed them a card “if you decide on 
ordering. The price of the palfrey is fl .joo 
marks. It is worth every pfennig of it. ' And 
belore they could say more, 1 had spurred 


gives me pleasure to add per contra (as we say 
in business) that when l arirved ‘.t I ucerne 
a week or so later 1 found a letter, flostc 
rcstantc , from Mr. Cyrus Hitch, jefc, inch sing 
an Fnglish ten pound note. He* wrote tl ( rat 
he had received two orders for Manitous 
from Hornh.'.Yg ; and “ feeling considerable 
confidence that these must necessarily 
originate ” from my Herman students, he 
had the pleasure of forwarding me what he 
hoped would be the first of many similar 

commission^. 

will 11 -t describe my further adventures 
on the s SI steeper mountain road from 
Ilornberg u Triberg and St. (morgen bow 
J got bit s on the way from an Fnglish 
curate, ai \ustrian hussar, and two unpro- 
tected Ai lican ladies ; nor how l angled 
for them ; . I>\ riding my machine up impos- 
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my steed and swept off at full speed round a 
curve of the highway. 

1 pencilled a note to mv American that 
night from Homberg, detailing the circum- 
stance ; but I am sorry to say, for the dis- 
credit of humanity, that when those two, 


little hypocrite. Put Mr. Hitchcock had 
remarked that business is business : and I 
w. : ll only add (in confirmation of liis view) 
that by the time I reached Lucerne, I had 
sown the good seed in fifteen separate human 
souls, no less than four of which broV.yht 
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forth fruit in orders for Manitous before the 
end of the season. 

I had now ,sp little fear what tjie morrow 
might bring forth that I settled down in a 
comfortable hotel at Lucerne till Klsie’s 
holidays began ; and amused myself mean 
•white Jay nicking out the hilliest roads I could 
find ie tiy heighbourhood, in order *o dis- 
play* mV st\l steed’s possibilities to the ’best 
aclvantage* 

* By the end of July, little Klsie joined me. 
She was half-angry a*t first tfcitJ should have 
forced the ticket and my hospitV.ky upon her. 

“ Nonsense, dear, ’ I j?aid, smoothing her 
hair, for her pale face quite frightened me. 

“ What is the good of a friend if she will not 
allow you to do her little favours?” 

“But, Brownie, ydn said you wouldn't 
stop and be dependent upon me one day 
longer than was necessary in London.” 

“That was different,” 1 cried. “That was 
Me! This is You! I .am a great, strong, 
healthy thing, fit to light the battle of life 
and take care of myself ; you, Klsie, aie one 
of those fragile little Hewers which ’tis every- 
body’s duly to protect and to care for.” 

She would have protested more*? but I 
stilled* her mouth with kisses. .Indeed, for 
nothing did I rejoice in my prosperity so 
much as lor* the chance it gave mo of 
helping poor dear overworked, overwrought 
Klsie. 

We took up our quarters thenceforth at. 
a high-perched little guest-house near the top 
of the Briinig. It was bracing for Klsie; and 
it "j’ay close to a tourist track where I could 
spread my snares and exhibit tin; Manitou in 
*tri,\; colours to many passing visitors. 
-.Klsie tried it, and found she could riije on it 
with ease. She wished she had one of her 
own. A bright *idea struck* me. In fear and 
9 trembling, 1 wrote, suggesting* to Mr. Hitch- 
C'dck that I had a girl friend from Kngland 
stopping with me in Switzerland, and that 
two Manitous would surely be better jlian 
one as an ndver/zbement. I confess 1 stood 
aghfrft at my own cheek; but # my Jia.«d, \ 
fear, was rapidlj^growing “ subdued to that it 
worked in.” Anyhow, I sent the letter off, 
and waited developments. 

By return of post dime an answer from my 
American. • 

“ I)kar Miss, — By fait herewith please 
receive one lady’s No. 4 automatic quadruple- 
gear^ self-feeding Manitou, as per your 
esteemed favour of July 27th, for which I 
desire to thank you.* The more I see ’of 
your way of doing business, the more I do 
admire at you. This is afl elegant poster ! 
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1 wo high-toned Knglish ladies, mounted on 
Manitous, careering up the Alps, represent 
to both ol us quite a mint of money. # 'The 
mutual benefit, to me, t P> von, and to the 
other lady, ought to he simply yicalculable, 

1 shall Be pleased at any time tu hear of any 
further developments of your very remarkable . 
advertising skill, and 1 am obliged to you for* 
this brilliant suggestion yoiuhave been good 
enough to make to me. Respectfully, 

“ Cykcs W. Hitchcock.” 

“What? Afti 1 * to have it for nothing, 
Brownie ? ” Klsie exclaimed, bewildered, 
when 1 read the letter to her. 

I assumed the airs of a woman of the 
world. kk Why, certainly, my Jear,” *1 
answered, as it I always e\peele<r to find 
bicycles flowered upon me. “ It's a Aiutual 
arrangement. Beiiclits him ; benefits you. 
Reciprocity is the groundwork of Iumm. 

He gets the advertisement : you the 
amiTsement. It’s a form of handbill. Kike 
the ladies who exhibit their back hair, don't 
you know, in that window in Regent Street." 

'rims inexpensively mounted, we scoured 
the country together, up the steepest hills 
between Stan/stadt and Meiringen. We had 
lots of nibbles. One lady in particular oltfcn 
stopped to look on and admire the Manitou. 
She was a nice looking widow of forty five, 
Very fresh and round-faced ; a Mrs. Kwlcgh, * 
we soon found out, who owned a chaimiug, 
e ho let on the hills a lime I amgern. She spoke 
to us more than om c : “ What a pfafeet dear 
of a machine!” she cried. kk l wonder if l, 
dare try it ! ” 

“(!an you cycle?” 1 asked. , * 

“ I could once,” she answered. “ I has 
awfully fond of it. But t)r. Kortescue- 
Kangley won’t let me any longer.” 

“Trv it!” 1 said, dismounting. Shc«got 
up and rode. “Oh, isn’t it just lonely!” 
she cried, ecstatically. 

“Buy 'one!” I put in. “They’re as 
smooth as silk ; they cost only twenty 
pounds ; and, on every machine 1 sell, I get 
five pounds commission.” 

“1 shouTd love to,” she answered; “but 
Dr. Kortescue Langley " t , 

“ Who is he ? ” 1 asked. l don’t believe 
in drug- -drenchers.” 

She looked (juile shocked. k ‘ Ohf he’s nut 
that kind, you know,” she put in, breathlessly. 

“ He’s the celebrated' esoteric faith- heaier. 
He won’t let me move far away from Lungern, 
though I’m longing to he off to Kngland 
again foe the summer. My boy’s at Ports- 
mouth.” 

“ Therq why don’t you disobey f him ? ” 
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Her face was a study. “ I daren’t,” she was kind enough to call my originality ; and 

answered, in an awe-struck voice. “ He before a fortnight was out, our hotel being 

come* here every summer ; and he does me uncomfortably crowded, she' had invited 

so much good, you Vnow. He diagnoses my Llsie and myself to stop with her at the chalet. 

inner self. He treats me psvchicaliy. # When We went, and found it a delightful little home, 

my inner self goes wrong, my bangle turns Mrs. Kvelegh was charming; but we could 

.dusky.” She held up her right hand with an see at every turn that Dr. hortescu/ , ; I .afigley 

'Indian silver bangle on it ; and sure enough, had :jc('juired a lirm hold over In/-, file's 

it was tarnished with a very thin black so clever, you know,” she sac 1 , ,k ‘and ye 

deposit. “ My soul is ailing now," she said, •spiritual! He exercises such stropg odylic 

in a. comically serious voice. “ Hut it is force. He binds my being together. If he 
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seld* ’ so in Switzerland. The moment I 
land m Kiiglamf the bangle turns black, and 
remains black till l get back to Lucerne 
ngair,.” 

« Mluhi she had gone, I said to blsie, “That 
is odd about the bangle. State of health 
might affect it, I suppose. Though it looks 
to me like* a surface deposit of sulphide.” 1 
knew nothing of chemistry. I admit : but I 
had sometimes messed about in thehboratorv 
at college with some of the other girls ; and 1 
remembered no^’ that sulphide of silver was 
a blackish-looking body, like the film on the 
bangle. 

However, at the time I thought no more 
about it. 

By dint of stopjvng and talking, we soon 
got quite ii'itimate with Mrs. Kvelegh. As 
always happens, 1 found out I had known 
some of her cousins in Edinburgh, 'where I 
always spent my holidays while I was at 
Gkton. She took an interest in avhat she 


misses a visit. 1 feel my inner self goes all to 
pieces. • 

lk Does he come /often ? ” I asked, growing 
interested. 

k ‘()h, dear, ho.” she answered. “I wish 
he did : it would be ever so good for me. 
But he's so much run after : I am but one 
among many, lb* lives at ('ha lean d'Oex, 
and conies across to see patients in this 
district iJMco «n fortnight. It is a privilege to 
be attended by an intuitive seer like ‘Dr. 
I* ortescue- Langley.” 

Mrs. Kvelegh was rich , “ lcftVomfortablv,'’ 
as the phrase goes, but with a clause which 
prevented her marrying again without losing 
her fortune ; and I could gather from various 
hints that Dr. bortescue-Langley, whoever he 
might be, was bleeding her to some tune, 
usiiig her soul and her inner self as- Ins finan- 
cial lancet. I also .noticed that what she said 
about the bangle was strictly true ; generally 
bright as a new pin, on certain mornL^s 
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it was completely blackened. I had been at 
the chalet ten days, however, before I begun 
to suspect the real reason. Then it dawned 
upon me one morning in a Hash of inspira- 
tion. 'I lie evening before had been cold, for 
at the. height where we were perched, even in 
August*. wA often I omul the temperature 
('hilly ^in ;he flight ; and 1 heard Nfrs. Kvek^h 
tell ( % ecile, ‘1? 4 * maid, to fill the hot water- 
bottle. It fras a small point, but it somehow 
went home to me. # Ne.\t day, the bangle 
was black, and Mrs. Evelcgh*iV{ienteil that 
her inner self must be suffering* from an 
attack of evil vapours. 

I held my peace at the time, but I asked 
(lecile a little later to bring me that hot 
water bottle. As I more than half suspected, 
it was made of india-rubber, wrapped care- 
fully up in the usual red flannel bag. “ Lend 
me your brooch, Elsie, - " I said. “ I want to 
try a little* experiment" 

“Wont a franc do <as well?" Elsie 
asked, tendering one. “ 'That's equally 
silver. * 

“l think not," 1 answered. “A franc is 
most likely too hard ; it has base nn;tal to 
alloy it* but I will vary the experiment by 
trying both together. Your brooi h*is Indian, 
and therefor# soft silver. The native jewellers 
never use alloy, bland it ou r ; it will clean 
with a little plate-powder, if nceessaiy. I'm 
going to see what blackens Mrs. Kwleghs 
bangle." ' 

I laid the franc and the brooch on the 
botT;, filled with hot water, and placed 
them 1 br warmth in tin* fold of a blanket. 
After we inspected them. As I 

anticipated, the brooch had grown black 
(Tn Lire surface wi^h a thin iridescent layer ot 
silver sulphide, v # hile the fpmc had hardly 
suffered at all from the exposure. 

• I ('ailed in Mrs. Kvelegh aftd explained 
what I had done. She was astonished and 
half incredulous. “ How could you e\ei 
think of it? ’ she cried, admiringly. • 

“ W^y, I was reading an article yesterday 
about india-rubbyr in out; ot your magatinfs, 

I answered : “and the person who wrote it 
said the raw gum was hardened lbr vulcaniz- 
ing by mixing itVith sijlphur. When I heard 
y^u ask C 'ecile foT the hot -water- bottle, 1 
thought' at once :** The. sfllphur and# the 
heat account for the tarnishing of Mrs. 
Kvelei^Ts bangle.’ ” 

“ And the franc doesn’t tarnish ! Then 
that must be why my other silver bracelet 
which is English make, ajjd hafder, never 
changes colour ! And Dr. Inwtescue-Eangley 
assrj’tfd me it was because the soft one wa^ 
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ot Indian metal, and had mystic svmhols on 
it— symbols that answered to the cardinal 
moods ol my sub conscious self, and ihat 
daikeiied in sympathy. • * 

l jumped at a Hue. “ lie talked about 
your sub conscious si * 1 1 ? I broke in. 

\ cs," s!k* answered. "lie alwa\ does. * 
It s the key note ot his system. lie heads hv 
that alone. but, mv deai, alter this, how 
^ an 1 evi r believe in him J 

“Does he know about the hut w.iter- 
h< >ttle ? " I asked. * * 

“ I >h. yes ; he ordered me to use it on 
certain nights; and when 1 go to England 
he say-. I must never be without one. 1 see 
now that was why mv inner self in/ariahlv 
went wrong in England. It was all *just the 
sulphur hlaMo ning the bangles." * 

1 rellet *ied. "A middle aged man?'’ I 
asked. “ Stunt, diplomatic looking, v-u’. 
wrinkles round his oes, mid a distiiv. 1 h- d 
grey inou-laehe, twilled up oddlv at the 
corners ? • 

“That's the man, mv di ar ! 1 1 is very 

picture. Where oil cat ill have \ oil Seen 
him?" 

“And he talks of sub t onseious solves? 

1 Weill on. 

“ 1 le practises on that basts. I le 
savs it’s no use pivsci ihing for 1 ! o * outer 
m«n ; to do that is to treat mere -w nipt mis : 
die sub consf urns self is the inner sealm.d. 
diseases." # 

“ I low long has lie Im en in Swit/efland ? "* 

“ ( )h, he cullies here e\cl'V Veal'. He 

arrived this reason late in May, I lancy.' J * 
“When will lie visit von again, Mrs* 
Kvvl, ,;li • 

* L. 'I' • 

1 o mui row morning. 

1 made up m\ mind at once. “ "Then I 
must see him, without being seen,* l said. 

“ I think 1 know him. lb* js on* ('oufil, I 
believe.*’ l or 1 had told Mrs. E\elegh and 
Elsie the queer stoiv ol mv journey irotn 
I .ondon. 

‘‘Impossible, my dear! Impossible! 1 
•have implicit faith in him ! 

“Wait and see, Mrs. E\elegh. \ oil 
acknowledge he duped you ovyr the.ifla.ir of 
tile bangle.” • 

'There are two kinds of dupe : one kind, 
the commonest, goes on believing* in its 
deceiver, i*>mattcr what happens : the othu. 
fiir rarer, has thp sense to know it has be n 
deeeivi d if you make the deception as clear 
as day to it. Mrs. Evelegh was, fortunately, 
of the nfrer class. Next morning, Dr. 
Eortescue Lan’gley arrived, by appointment. 
As he walked up the path, I glancfd at him 
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from my window. It was the Count, not a 
doybt of it. On his way to gull his dupes in 
Switzerland, he had tried to throw in an 
incidental trifle of a diamond robbery. 

T telegraphed the facts at once to Lady 
Georgina, at Schlangenbad. She answered, 
r “I am coming. Ask the man to meet his 
friend on Wednesday.” 

Mrs. Fvelegh, now almost convinced, 
invited him. On Wednesday morning, with - 
a bounce, Lady Georgina burst in upon us. 

“ Xly dear, such a jouvney ! - alone, at my 
age- but. there, I haven't known a happy 
day since; you left 
me ! Oh, yes, [ 
got inf Gretchen 
-unsophisticated ? 

wf* 1 1 ----- h’m - 
that's not the word 
for it : I declare to 
you, Lois, then; 
isn’t a trick of the 
trade, iv Laris or 
London not a 
perquisite or a* t ip 
that that # g!rl isn’L 
u {) to.. Comes 
straight from the 
•emotest recesses 
>f the Llack 
f orest, and hadn't 
with me a 
week, I assure you, 
itmour* bright, 
before she was 
handolining her 
) cl low h:pr, and 
Dging her eheeks, 
md wearing* my 
nrooehes, and 
wagering gloves 
with the* hotel 
waiters upon t*he 
Laden raises. And 
her language ; 
ind her manners ! 

Why weren’t you 
3orn in that station of life, I wonder, child, 

>o that- I ivyghl offer you five hundred 
i year, and ‘a‘ll. found, to come and live 
with me for ever? But this Gretchen- -her 
ringc, ‘her shoes, her ribbons -upon my 
>ou I, my dear, 1 don’t know what girls are 
:oming to nowadays.” 

u Ask Mrs. Lynn Linton,” I suggested, as 
she paused. ‘‘She is a recognised authority 
an the subject.” 

The Cantankerous Old Lady stared at me. 

“ And this Count ? ” she went , on. “ So 


you have really tracked him ? You’re 
wonderful girl, my dear. I wish you wen- 
lady’s maid. You’d be worth me anv 
money.” 

I explained how I had come to"hear of 
1 )r. Fortescue- 1 ,angley. 

Lady Georgina waxed warm. ‘‘Dr. ^ortb.V 
cue-LangIey r ! ” she exclaimed/ l j' LlYGvieked 
wretch’ But he didn't get r;y * diamdmjs ! 
I’ve carried them here in my hands, all the 
way from Wiesbaden • I wasn’t going” to 
leave them f.)j a single day to the tender 
mercies uP-inat unspeakable Gretchen. The 
fool Would lose 
them. Well, we'll 
catch him this 
time, Lois: and 
we’ll give him ten 
years Tor it ! ” 

“ Ten years ! ” 
Mrs. Fvelegh 
cried, clasping her 
hands in horror. 
“Oh, Lady- Geor- 
gina ! ” 

We waited in 

Eve ] c g h’s 

dining - room, the 
old lady and J, 
behind the folding- 
doors. At three 
precisely Dr. For 
tes cue- Langley 
walked in. 1 had 
difficulty in re- 
straining Lady 
Georgina horn fall- 
ing upon him p re- 
in a t u r e 1 y . Li C 

talked a lot of 
high - flown non - 
sense to Mrs. 
Fvelegh and Fisic 
about the inllu- 
e n c e s o f t h e 
planets, and the 
seventy-five 
emanations, and the eternal wisdoiYi of 
the Fast, and the medical efficacy of sub- 
conscious suggestion. Fxceflent patter, all 
of it — quite as good in i is way as the diplo- 
matic patter he had, poured forth in the train 
to Lady Georgina. It was rich in spheres, 
in elements, in cosmic forces. At last as he 
was discussing the reciprocal action of ' the 
inner self upon the exhalations of the lungs, 
we pushed back the door and walked calmly 
in upon him. 

, His breath came and went. The e*bala- 
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,. ( , ns of the lungs showed visible perturba- 
, ()I1> He rose and stared at us. For a 
* .(*(> 11 ( 1 , he lost' 'his composure. *rhen, as 
K >|(1 a s # brass, be turned, with a running 
mile, to Mrs. Kvelegh. “Where on earth 
.lid you pick up such acquaintances?” he 
inquired, iiVi \vell-simulated\tone of surprise. 

- Ves 4 lady V.eorgina, I have met* you befure, 
l admit ;• but it can hardly be agreeable to 

• yoi\to reflect under what circumstances.” • 

Fatly (ieorgina was* beside [lersclf. “ You 
dare?'” she cried, confrontingVJjm. “You 
dare to brazen m 

it out? ' \ ou 
m i s e r a b I e 
sneak! Hut 
\ ou can’t bluff 
me now. 1 
h a v e t h e 
p o 1 i c e out - 
side." Which 
1 regret to 
confess was a 
1 ight-hearted 
fiction. 

“'The pa- 

1 i e e ?*' h e 
echoed, draw- 
ing back. •! ( 
could see he 
was frightened. 

I had an 
i n s pi r a'L ion 
again, “'lake 
off A ,, at mous 
tache ! said, 
cajinlv, <ii my 
in o s t r o m - 
inanding voice. 

# lie clapped 
his hand to it 
iff Ijorror. In 
his agitation, 
he managed 
pull it a little 

I )it It looked so absurd, hadfgyig 

there all crooked,* that I thought it # kinffer to 
him to remove It altogether. The thing 
peeled off with difficulty ; for it was a work 
of art, very lirnlh # an*i gracelully fastened 
wi4h sticking-plaster. Hut it peeled oft at 
last and with it the whole* .of the (.omits 
and I)r. Fortescue - Langley’s distinction. 
The i;rfm stood revealed, a very palpable 
man -servant. 

Lady Georgina stated hard # at him* 
“Where have I seen vow before ? ” she 
murmured, slowly. “That- C»oe is familiar 
toim-'/ Why, yes; you went once to Italy* 


know 

It 


Mr. Mannaduke AshurstA 


courier 


you now. Your name is Higg'mson! 


t 


the ( \ iint/’ dt* 
-o\ allowed It like 



Vo I U L ion. 
da\s. I A n 


was a come-down f< ^ 

Laroche sur-Loiret, hut lie 
a man at y single gulp. * 

\ es, my lady, - he said, lingemig lus hat 
nervously, now all was up. •• \ nll au . y\\\\\v.* 
right, my lady. Hut what would y, u have 
me do? Times are haul nn us Coura rs. 
Yohody wants us now. I must take to wh.p 
I can. lit* a.ssuwkT oner more the tmioni 
the Vienna diplomat. ** (h/v , ■,»///, .. reus, 

in a d a m e ? 

le 
a r y 
man 

of intelligence 
m u s i move 
with the /eit 

LM-na : ” 

Lad; G.or- 
gina hurst into 
a loiuf laugh. 

■ \ n d t o 
thi^f’ she 
cried, “that I 
talked to thi*j 
lackey trom 
Loudon to 
M a lines with- 
out e\U .'.lis- 
ped i i lg huVT: 
II i g i; i l ) s t » I 
yoifn* a fraud 
hut you’re a 
ireeiolls ( IcVcr 

i 

i lie. - » 

• I le bowed. 
“ I am happy to 
ha\e merited 
J .adv f Ieorgina 
I awley’s com 
men da t ion 
in KI- Ml »\ i ii \i. iiii.i.i ill i:. ’ he •ailSWfted, 

with his palm 

on lus In mi, in his grandiose manner. 

“ Hut I sl*dl hand you over to the po!i< e 
all the. same*! Yon are a thief and a 
swindler ! ' 

He assumed a < mnie expression. “ l.n- 
happilv not a thief, he objected. I his 
young lady prevented me horn appropriating 
your diamonds. (.•*//?'< the wise call it. I 
wanted to take y*uir jewel t a'Se- and She put 
me* off with a sandwich tin. , l wanted to 
make an honest penny out wl Mrs. Lvclegh ; 
and she confronts me with your ladyship, 
and tears my. moustache off.” * 

# Lady Gfforgina regarded him with a 
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hesitating expression. “ But I shall call the in Switzerland no longer. Allow me to go in 

police,” she said, wavering visibly. peace, and 1 will try once more to be 

r ^ De grace , my lady, de grace ! Is it worth indifferent honest ! ” 

while, pour si pen de chose ? Consider, 1 have He backed slowly towards the dqor, with 
really effected nothing. Will you charge me his eyes fixed on them. I stood by and 

with having taken in error — a small tin waited. Inch by inch he retreated. , Lady 

sandwich case — value, elevenpence ? An Georgina looked down abstractedly/ at tfie 

affair of a week’s imprisonment. That is carpet. Mfs. Evelegh looked abstractedly 

positively all tyou can bring up against me. at the ceiling. Neither spoke another word. 

And,” brightening up visibly, “ 1 have the p The rogue backed out by degreed. Then he 

case still ; I will return jt to-morrow with sprang downstairs, and before they could 

pleasure to your ladyship ! ” decide was wefl out into the open. 

“But the india-rubber water-bottle?” I Lady Georgina was the first to break the 
put in. “You have been deceiving Mrs. silence. “ After all, my dear,” she murmured, 



Evelegh. • It blgckens silver. And you told 
her lies in order to extort money under false 
pretences.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “You are 
too clever for me, young lady,” he broke out. 
“ I have nothing to say to you. But Lady 
Georgina, Mrs. Evelegh— you are human 
let me 'go ! Reflect ; I have things 1 could 
tell that would make both of you look 
ridiculous. That journey to Malines, Lady 
Georgiha ! 'Those Indian charms, Mrs. 
Evelegh ! Besides, you have spoiled my 
game. Let that suffice you I I can practise 


turning to me, “there was a deal of sound 
English common-sense about Dogberry !“ 

I remembered then his charge to the watch 
to* apprehend a rogue. “ How ii a will not 
stand?” 

#t VVhy, <then, take no note of him, Outlet 
him go ; and presently or 11 the rest of the 
watch together, and thank God you are rid 
of a knave.” When 1 remembered how 
Lady Georgina had hob-nobbed with the 
Coijnt from Ostend to Malines, I agreed 
to a great extent both with her and with 
Dogberry. 
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From i»| i ' i AI.H-. | FUtiiixi, «rh 


'riu 1 postmen of Barbados, who are shrnwi 
.VH-the reproduction at t h< * top of this page, 
havg two unitorms one for the hot weather 
i if July, * August, and September, and the 
other for the cooler months. Our picture 
shows both. 'The light coloured uniform is 
of unbleached cotton drill, with red facings, 
.. td the other is made of blue serge. Mr. 
E. E. S. Bowen, of the Public Works Office 
in Barbados, • who has sent t her photograph, 
writes : “‘One never hears the old, familiar 
posthian’s «knocl^ in Barbados. T he letters 
are always taken round to the back and given 
to servants, with an occasional cry of v Post 
here ! ’ ” ‘ 

Although the postal system has attained 
its greatest development in this eentuiy, the 
actual carrying of letters dates back even 
beyond «i 5 j.p * c ln the postal system of Spain 
and the German* Empire there* is a record, in 
that year, ol permission having been granted 
to Government couriers to carry letters for 
individuals, and the probabilities are that 
the cm tom had been in .existence long 
before tins permission was granted. Private 
letters of the fifteenth century now' exist in 
Great Britain, showing by indorsefnents that 
they must have been conveyed by relays of 
men and horses under Government control, 
and it is -known that in several Continental 


States inland postal establishments had been 
established in connection with the Cniversi 
ties. Consequently, the men who are pictured 
in this article are the representatives 1 of an 
aged institution which has been of inestim 
able benefit to mankind. 

On < the southern slopes of ttuyff ’aueasus, 
the dweller w^n awaits a letter hOm a trend 
on the plains sends his dog down in‘ charge* 
of a ‘tax-collector or pedlar with instructions 
that the m«*s,sj]go shall be placed in a little* 
pouch in tlw'iing of tin* dog's collar. Goggle 
is then turned loosv , and trots b; ek to his 
home with the mail. 

The difference in postal costume is, as 
might be expected, very clearly marked, and 
one is almost prepared from a glance at the 
picture* to name the country wh.b h the post- 
man sen- >. The Calcutta postman is 1111- 
mistakahi- . the Sydney suburban letter- 
carrier \i;*ually napies himself, the “Jap'’ 
simply gb - himself awav, and the Finlander 
wears a c< ■ tunic that almost breathes of the 
north, b is most interesting to look at the 
pictures I* 'in this standpoint, and to see the 
variations n clothes as caused by climate or 
by diffcrc.:*cs in national taste. 



CALCUTTA. 

From a 1‘huto. by liournt d: Fhtuherd, Calcutta. 
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The Trinidad postman 
is a neatly dressed, civil, 
and well - spoken negro. 
As a jule he. is not a 
native of the island, hut 
comes from Barbados or 
Tobago.' F,is working 
hours ;t re. from 7 a.m. 
till.. | p.iri., hiring which 
he makes* three deliveries 
and covers an averse of 
fourteen miles daily. 11 is 
pay varies from ^Cgo tj> 
J, 70 per annum. In 
Port of Spain, the capital 
of the island, the post- 
men who carry letters 
to the suburbs possess 
b i e y e 1 e s, fur 11 i shed 
by the (lovermmnt, 
which great Iv facilitate 
their work, and o! whicft 

thev aie very proud, The 
aeebmpa nying photo., 
sent to 11s hv the (iovem 
ment of 'Trinidad, repre- 
sents the oldest postman 
on the sta If a reliable 
man, nafne;l (leorge 
( Irosvenor, who 
makes lew mis • 

takes. 

One of the 
strangest me , 

tlA>dsnfcr i 

tin* mails is that \ 

ip tisti amongst ; 

the natives of | 

Coromandel. >t 
is said that water J 

proof bags are 
there* deposited 
in a species of 
catamaraiy boat, 
which is so jiinall 
that* the post- 
may “ has to sit 
astride it like a 
floating lot;.’’ 
Sometimes these * 

*'p o s-t m e n a r e « 
washed off into 
thi,* water, where 
they have to • 
battle with the 
sharks, but in 
most cases the 
passage is made 
with safety, and 


$irit 'vt *{'■* '&■. *’ 

i- <■>. 



the letters com 
drst i nut ion 
sound. 

Most of the 
of the Tost Otii 
nunt of Bean 


to their 
tie |tiul 


e employes 
'lice 1 >cpart 
ish (iiiiana 
n ol neguf 
descent, a It louigh the * 
administi »ui\c staff are 
I aitopeans or ol Kuiopeau 
descent. Three of the 
British C.uiuna letter-ear 
rieis are show n herewith, 
the photograph having 
been sent hv the Tost 
master ( leneral of that 
e< uintry. Mr. ( ’oilier says 
there are house to'house 
deliveries in the towns 
and all the large \ i' ,,; • • , 
and. in addition, novate 
“ |< K k I »o\ ” deli\ cries at 
the two principal post- 
offices oi the Colony. 
'There are loujteeli letter- 
earners in ( leorgetow n, 
the capital, and the 
number ol post offices 
in the ( 'nli my is si\t v- 
two, besides six 
traw-lling offices. 
T h e w r ho 1 '■ 
cha 1 ge of, the 
Tost *( Mfiee 'in 
British (iuiana- 
was assimu’d hy 

the «( ’ o I o n i it 1 

• . 

(government in 
1 X () o , w h e n 
s Tightly over 
() 1 ,o(5o in tics 



Wen* then 

t ra- 

versed by 

the 

mailjS 'To 

1 day 

they trawi 

\s< • a 

d i s t a n c 

e 0 l 


go 7, 000 miles 
annually. 

To Mr. \ . K. 
Caldwell we arc 
indebted for an 
r\Cc llcnt photo 
gra[)h of the San 
Salvador post 
.man* who i ap- 
po i n ted with 
reference to his 
hoiKjstv, temper- 
ance. and imne- 
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conveyance in New South 
Wcfies during 1896 was 
9,773,500, and \\r.it al- 
though the revenue from 
all sources amounted in 
< that year to /,8.xh l M o, 
the expenditure amounted 
t ( > i'872,471. . Such, we 
Relieve, is the usual story 
in connection with a 
modern post - offic e that 
attends to the growing 
wants of a large popula- 
tion. 

. In Holland the extent 
of the mail .vniee routes 
is owl* 30,000 miles, and 
tilt 1 number of letters, 
which in 1850 was about 

7.000. 000, is now over 

60.000. 000. The post 
men in. this cleanly and 



the conditions under 
which they carry out their 
duties are sometimes of 
a very fatiguing , nature, 
necessitating, as they do 
in Vienna, for example, 
the climbing '"of inter- 
minable steps when a 
letter has to be deli vi.- red. 
'Hie postmen get fifty • 
ilorihs a month pension 
after forty years’ service, 

■ while ihe yearly wage 
varies from 300 to 600 
florins. 'The ( lovermnent 
gives to the postmen every 
year one tunic, one pair 
of cloth trousers, one pair 
of linen trousers, one 
waistcoat, and a cap, 
while e\crv second year 
a coat and a blouse are 






f Photo. lot S. Much, Vin 

enterprising country are splendid specimens 
of manhood, * although they are generally 
only ot medium height. Our photograph 
shows one of the Amsterdam letter-carriers, 
taken whtie he was on his rounds* 

Postmen in Austria are civil servants, and 


( Photo, by /. //, TrcwhcUit, Home. 

given. Previous military service is considered 
as* postal service, and in time of war each 
year count* double. * 

The Roman postman has to work eight 
hours a day for* about X3 a month, and, work 
as hard as he can, he can get no more than 
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From « I’hotn. t>n\ SW’KIM \. | Hi-sm, SlorLIiolni. 


countries, but is taken to a sort <>f 
circuit court, where the name is ciied out. 
Then, j-f the 
w ritt'i* is found, 
a fine is de 
manded, and the 
lei/er is at* once 
appropriated «bv 

the official ! At. 

«» 

least, so the re- 
port goes. 

Without 'draw * 
in t Li any in\ idious 
comparison;, we 
make bold to say 
that our Swedish 
postman is the 
handsomest and 
finest figure A* 
the lot. They* 
must Jiave a 
splendid set of 
men in Sweden, 
for, in otir tf nrtiele * 
some ni( mths ago 
on 11 Policemen 
of the World/' 
the Swi d i s h 
“ Bobby M stood 


out above, all others for fine looks and 
military bearing, although the Roumanian 
policeman'* ran him hard. In the present 
ease, the Swede turns up trumps again, and 
nothing wv could say about him could give 
a better idea oi the Swedish postal service 
than the photograph itself. rt 

1 14 ’Switzerland, candidates for the. postal 
service are not required to pass a . forijn.-jl 
examination. 'The vacancies an.* advertised, 
and the man selected mv.st be able to read 
and writ » the language of that part ol the 
( ountry which he is p) serve, to know simple 
arithmetic, and, above all, to ho a strong man 
and a good walker. 

Tljcrc are two categories of postmen proper 
in Switzerland: the jordinary letter carriers 
whose hii'incss it is to deliver and collect 
articles ol the letter post, and the* other 
so-called “ ( Icldbrieftragcr, ,? who are in- 
trusted wuli the delivery of money -orders, 
letters w : • i 1 value ‘ declared, and \arious 
other art it « ^ of the parcel post. The man 
whose photograph is presented herewith 
belongs to ‘he latter class. He is represented 
in winter 1 nilbrin blue coat: and light grey 
trousers. I lu* summer umtorrn is a grev 
blouse wit ,: . the same trousers. 'The photo 
graph w;i,- kindly sent to us by \\lr. ( i. de 
Muralt, ibi Majesty’s ( ’onsul at l’>erne. 
f rom Mr. A. Stewart Mae( iregor, of 
a photograph 
showing a post 
man of ( h list i - 
ania, Norway, t'n 
an interesting 
letter, Mae 

(iregor says : 

l h e short 
jacket has been 
recently intro- 
duced, many of 
the men still 
wcaiiqg a long 
kind of frock - 
coat. The colour 
ii* both eases is a 
Tlark giern, but 

f am told the 

% 

postmen are 
desirous to. ha\> 
it changed to 
blue. The wages 
are 1,000 kroner 
(over /55) to 
begin .with, rising 
after fifteen years’ 
MTviee to 1,500 
kroner. The uni- 


( '1 1 risl ia n i. < . we have obtained 



*i‘ta 1 X Site . 3 
mm «) .swiss I'OSTAftiN X ) i'.kknic. [I'livtoyruiih. 
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UOU MANIA. 

From a I ‘/into. h,j s. Korn, Unrhn 


t 0n tlv’s page we 
show two officials, 
one an ordinary Rou- 
manian postman with 
a Raid'll 1 of letters and 
other documents, and 
the other a Bulgarian 
telegraph % messenger. 
In 1^95 there, were 
3,21 6 post offices in 
Roll mania, through 
w h i c h - j) a s s e d 
12,169,815 letters, 

7,742,215 post-cards, 
and 25,438,805 news 
papers, samples, and 
parcels. * Thes^Vseem 
big figures for a popu- 
lation of 5,800,000 ; 
but the United States, 
in 1896, with a popu- 
lation ‘of nearly 
70,000,000, passed 

V ’ 1 759,4 1 ° 

pieces through the 
mail. An. apprecia- 
tion of these figures 


will give some idea of how deep seated the 
habit of letter-writing is in the people. And 
it grows more noticeable cvcfy year. 

from Miss Tina Elliot, the daughter of 
Mr. E. Elliot, of the British Agency in Sofia, 
we have received the photograph of the 
Bulgarian postman, and in an interesting 
letter Miss Elliot says: “'Hie uniform of the 
postmen is made of dark blue cloth with *gilt 
buttons, and green collar and cuffs. The 
men who carry the telegrams have yellow 
collars and cuffs. 'They wear round astrakhan 
caps with doth tops. J have seen several 
postmen going about on bicycles.' 5 

Jn nearly all countries, postmen get wages 
which seem ridiculously small in proportion 
to the amount of work that they have to do, 
and the number of hours they labour. Many 
of the figures which are incidentally given 
in this anicle show how true this is. An 
American postman once told the writer that, 
on an avciage, he wore out twelve pairs of 
boots a year, whereas under ordinary circum- 
stances la would wear out two, yet’ the 
( iovernment took no account of these trifles, 
and lopkc'i upon them as the penalties of 
the trade. Much of the labour, however, has 
recently been reduced in the United Stales 
by the establishment in large business build- 
ings of small “ post-offices ” on the ground 
floor, which do away with the necessity of a 
delivery bv the postman from room to room. 

One of the most 
noted postmen in 
England was the so- 
called “ Postman- 
Poet of Bideford,” 
who died about three 
yearfc ago. When 
EdwSrd Capern was 
fust appointed rural, 
letter-carrier, he had 
to ('over a district 
thirteen mvles in ex- 
tent, and ‘received the 
munificent sum of 
half a Jguinea for seven 
days’ work. Some of 
his poetical efforts 
“attracted the atten- 
tion of Lord Palmer- 
ston, who granted 
him a Civil List pen- 
sioh of ^40, while 
the Post . () f f i ce 
1 authorities •increased 
his wages to 13s. a 
week, and relieved 
him of Sunday duty. 



KI0LGARIAN TI I.E^RAV.'! MESSENGER, 
From a Photogr ph. 



A Single-IJne Railway. 

IW William Shortis. 



UK readers of I’m-: Strand 
M aha/ ink, I am sure, will be 
pleased to road of the verynou l 
system of railway which rubs 
between Li.dowel and Bally- 
bunion, in llur County of Kerry. 
The system is known as the Lartigue Single 
Rail Klevated Railway, and is the invention 
of a prominent Kreneh engineer, M. Lartigue. 
f I l t is the only one of its kind in the United 
i'mgdom. , 

In passing, and before going into details 
of the system, it may be bf interest to know 
tluft ( Listbwel is the ea[)ital of North Kerry, 
has a popihalioiiiof about 4,000, and is eon 
sidered to be one of the best country market 
towns in the South of Ireland. It is celebrated 
as being the centre of one of the best butter- 
producing districts in Ireland, the butter 
exported from here having a special quotation 
of its own on the Knglish markets, and being 
known as “ L^tcnvels.” 

Ballybunion is a beautiful seaside and 
health resort on the Atlantic Ocean. It has 
immense stretches of sands, splendid bathing 
accommodation, and is remarka bit- for the 
wild graVideur qf 'its cliffs aiuNor the si/.e and 
variety of the caves, which have been burrowed 
through the rugged rock by the never-ceasing 
toil of the great ocean which .washes the 
western shores of the island. * 'Though very 
recently brought before the public, Bally * 
bunion is developing fast, and has mere than 


doubled liself within the past five or six 
years, b is the holiday resort of the people 
of Kern. North Cork, and (Vest Limerick. 
There is no doubt, that when the tourist 
business nf this country is developed Bally- 
bunion will have its share, for no liner place 
to spend a holiday could be selected what 
with good hotels, splendid bathing and grind 
scenery, ct<\, there is nothing to be desired. 

But to return to our novelty. 'The line runs 
from Listowel to Ballybunion, a distance of 
ten miles, and was construe -Lid in 1888. 

'This single line is composed of A shaped 
trestles ; the Jop* rail, which weighs about 
271k to the yard, is placed about 4ft. 41,11/ 
from the ground, the legs of the trestles arc 
of angle iron, about i b m* by 1 b in. 

At about 2ft from the lop raj.1 is a cross- 
bar^ abd at each end of this there is a ‘check 
rail to eontfol the oscillating motion. At the 
bottom of the trestle is fixed the sleeper of 
dished steel : this is about 4 ft. 4m. long by 
Oin. wide, and b m- tbirk,, The trestles are 
placed 4ft. 4in. apart. 'They are supported 
entirdy by the m*etai sleepers, except in some 
plat es, where the ground proved to be soft, 
wooden sleepers o f larger area are placed 
underneath. 

•At tht! stations, of nvhich there'nre three, 
viz., Listowel, Lisselton, and Ballybunion, 
there are “switches,” or “turn tables,” which 
Are used for the same purpose ns “points” 
are ysed on the ordinary railway— that is, for 
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bridge, as we ll as the* different loads that pass 
in and out of the holds. 

• Newt to The permanent way, the locomotives 
are perhaps the most interesting. As will he 
seen hy the photographs, the engine has two 
boilers, two funnels, two lire- boxes ; it also 
has two tenders and two tanks. The 
boilers are connected by 
equalizing steam and water- 
pipes, and thus work as 
otuf boiler, having an area 
of tht‘ two combined. 

There are two cylinders, 

$in. diameter by i 2 in. 
stroke, the working pres- 
sure on the boilers being 
about T5olb.« per squar.e 
incji. Ow the ten U r - or, 
rather, on, the 'space over 
the top rail befween the 
tenders - is placed another 
two -cylinder engine with 
steam connection from the 
boilers, and was intended 
to be used to assist the 
main epgine up steep 
inclines. In pnfytice, how- 
ever, this engine has not 
been availed of, as it is 
found that the main engine 
is well able to haul the 
loads required* over the 
different gradients, some of 
which are very steep though 
short. 

The etfgine wheels are 
?ff. in diameter, and are, 


of course, placed in 
line down the centre 
between each boiler, 
etc. 

At a speed of fifteen 
miles an Ijour, the* 
engines ;fte capable of 
performing die follow- 
ing work: - 0 

3* 

Oi^the Unci they ill draw 
240 tons'. 

Up an incline of I in 5<x), 
186 tons. . 

Up an incline of 1 in 45, 
40 tons. 

The latter is the 
•steepest incline on the 
railway. The engines 
are capable of develop- 
ing a speed of from 
twenty -five to thirty 
mill's an hour. The 
general working speed is from liftccp to 
twenty mil- s an hour. 

Hy this time it will, no doubt, have occurred 
to the Vender that a vehicle running on a 
single rail, ♦however well balanced, must have 
some check. This check or ,uide is arranged 
for by an ingenious piece ivf mechanism, 
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which consists of a broad wheel on a vertical 
axle with spiral springs, being placed on each 
side of the engine or vehicle at about nine 
inches from the bottom. These wheels or 
rollers are known as guide wheels, an</ engage 
with the check or guide rails which are placed 
about two feet from the top rail on the 
A-shaped tlestjes, and which are alluded to in 
the description of the permanent way. 

The guide wheels are not required to 
carry weight, being merely used to control 
the oscillation, and their run on the guide- 
rails is, so to speak, at right angles to the 
tdp or main wheels. There are four on each 
vehicle, two on each side. 

Now„ the rolling-stock of the coaching depart- 
ment, as on most railways, 
consists of i st and 3rd class, 
and composite carriages*, 
guards’ vans, horse-boxes, 
e f c. The traffic in horses 
and cattle may be written 
down as practically nil ; the 
distance being short, the 
farmers do not see their 
way to pay the* carriage for 
the conveyance of their 
stock. .» 

The carriages, • lik£ the 
engines, are double ; the, 
passengers sit back to back,’ 
and except in few cases 
there is no intcrtial com- 
munication between the two 
halves of the carriage, -each 
of which hangs at either 
side of the rail/ the inter- 
vening space being taken 


up with the wheels and the mechanism for- 
working the Westinghouse air brake, with 
which each vehic le is fitted, 

The wheels (four in number)* Jin* njin. in 
diameter, and are arranged in line two at each 
end of the vehicle, each pair forming a bogey, 
which can take the sharpest curve at case. 

The carriages are about 7ft. high by about 
8ft. bin. in total width, and 18ft. long. Kaeh • 
carriage carries about twenty four passengers 
that is, twelve at each side. 

The guards’ vans have internal commtiui- 
cation from one side to another, to enable t . 
parcels and luggage to be transferred aerbss. 
The vans are also rooted in one, while ths 
carriages, as will be seen in the photographs, 
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are roofed each half separately. At the end 
of (fach van is placed a stairway, with hand- 
rail iiTg, to enable, the guard, etc., to cross 
from one side to the other of the train. 

Besides the carriages and vans, the eoach- 
•ing stock consists of a few very extraordinary 
vehicles. They arc nothing more or less 
than travelling foot-bridges, or staircases, and 
are placed about the centre of every train to 
enable passengers to cross the line. They 
art? entirely distinct vtjiick/s, having their 
own wheels, buffers, draw-gear, etc., and can 
be shunted about and placed in any part of 
the train. 

. The rolling-stock of the goods department 
consists of covered and open goods waggcfhs, 
coal •and timber trucks, and small iron 
vehicles known as sand waggons. The 
covered waggons are somewhat heavier than 
the passenger carriages, are the same length, 
but a little higher and wider. The\* are 
roofed, Ijke the guards' vans, in one, and have 


agricultural and building purposes, this traffic 
is, next to passengers, the principal source 
of revenue to the company. As many as 
200 tons of sand per day for lohg periods 
have been taken over the line. 

The rolling stock of the entire system, 
consists of from forty to fifty vehicles, includ- 
ing Engines, Carriages, vans, waggons, etc., and 
are repaired and maintained at the ^ofn party's 
workshops at Listowel. ♦ 

It is pointed **>ut that® the relative cost of 
this system. and ordinary narrow-gauge lines 
on the same ground* and for the same traffic 
will be as follows : - - 

The Laitigue system ... /y-KX) per mile. 

24m. gauge ... ... 4,000 ,, 

39/2in. gauge ... ..... 4,500 ,, 

'The advantages of the system C arc its great 
safety, and that the line can be quickly and 
cheaply laid . as earth work is reduced to a 
minimum, it is only necessary to Hear away 
sufficient material for the sleepers ; the car- 
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communication from side to side internally. 
They carry from three to four toijs of goods. 

The coal and timber trucks are open 
vehicles,* with tl^e wheels and brake mechan- 
ism hidden in"\vcoden casing. The wheels in 
all those vehicles are the same in number, 
size, anfl arrangement. 

The sand waggons are smaller® vehicles ; 
they measure 10ft. long, including buffers, by 
about 6 ft. Vide/ They have only two wheels on 
top, one at each end, instead of two forming 
a bogey as in the other vehicles. These little 
waggons r^arry three tons of sand, and as the 
sand off the shore and from the® vast sand- # 
hills at Ballybunion is sold .at Listowel for 


riagcs*are high enough to pass eli?ar of a, good 
deaf iH rough ground. Another advantage 
is that by a slight modification of the design 
the line can be made its own bridge, jind 
thus cross brooks, ravines®* etc., without 
having to build piers, Viaducts, or other 
expensive bridged-work. Ih some countries 
this design of railway must be very advan- 
tageous, as floods, snow-drifts, or sandstorms 
must be severe before either of them *pre- 
vtftted the line from being worked It is 
well known'tUat a few inches of wafer, snow, 
or sand will seriously interfere with ordinary 
pilways ; indeed, the traffic is occasionally 
stopped for several hours even in England. 
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1. 

I' was at the old grey wall that 
Ronald Vaughan > first met 
Lucia Las Casas. Years and 
years ago this wall had been 
of portentous size, designed 
perhaps for protection, for 
beyond it. lay the gardens and pncincts of 
the hacienda where dwelt the Don Carlos 
Las Casas, whose ancestors had been military 
governors of Trinidad in the days of the 
Spanish sway, when Nelson was not, and 
Rodney but a boy. And this same Scrior 
Las Casas was a Spaniard in whom pride of 
birth and lust ~of gold mingled in all the 
obstinate and unholy unity “of his race. But 
♦ the great possessions of hte house had 
dwindled ever down, till the estate he now 
cultivated, with some inextensive tracts in 
Venezuela 'and Cuba, was all that was now 
left to him. 

Bitterly had he inveighed against • the 
emancipation, against the slow strangling of 
the, sugar industry. And as little by little his 
crops diminislV’d with his profits, he began 
to abandon field After field of canes, and to 
devote himself nfore and more assiduously 
to the trade of a general merchant in the 
neighbouring township of Rort ol Spain. 
And his success* becaYne phenomenal, a 
filing beyond the intelligence of his fellow- 
merchants. Year after yegr his income and 
his business grew, till when his only child, 
Lucia, was sixteen, she was at once a dream 

Vul. xv.- 96. 


of beauty and fabulous weaVtll to the 
enamoured imaginations of the needy planters 
of the island. 

'These facts were no sc< ret from Ronald 
Vaughan. But if they served to envelop 
hjs hopes with shyness and melancholy, they 
none the less inspired his passion with the 
mournful poetry of persistence, which is the 
only gift remoteness (outers. Inn- RonTikl 
Vaughan was a poor man. Even the 
three or four hundred acres of cacao that 
supplied his frugal needs were a cause o# 
the bitter rancour of Las Casas against him. 
Tor those acres enveloped the lirtle cove at the 
end of the old Spanish path, aial formed the 
only part of the valley between tlu> Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Parki that did not belong to 
the Spaniard. And Ronald, loving his 
patrimony with English obstinacy, refused 
even double its value in cash." lie had 
enough to live on and a comfortable bungalow. 
And for beauty and poetry of environment 
his home wits as some work of enchantment. 
Its refuge just suited his shy and. careless 
nature. An hour or two t sufficed lor his 
estate, and allowed him to spend the rest in 
dreams, lolling lazily with roil or gun, or book. 
The old path- was a haunt that of all others 
he most loved. ^ „ * 

To the young Spanish girl this casual, shy, 
reserved Savon combined all the (-harm ot 
freshness and romance. 1 1 is grateful figure ; 
his blue, dreamy, laughing eyes ; the delicate, 
yet robust, chiselling of the features ; the 
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'yellow hair clustering over a face tanned a 
ripe brown by the tropic sun— coming as 
tlicj did upon her out of the gloom and 
shadows of the forest into the warmth of the 
western light, made an impression which 
soon deepened into the tenderness of passion. 
•Young as she was, she was well accustomed 
* to the adulation and gallantry so fulsomely 
lavished on the*divinc combination of loveli- 
ness and wealth, lint the shyness of this 
new lover evoked in her a desire of conquest 
whbse ardent impulses* slit; revealed with 
all the naivete of* a child in every glance 
and gesture. Meetings that had been acci- 
dental soon became regular, till little by 
little each sunset saw the two wandering up 
and down the old path, weaving their lives 
into tf,s glamour. It was only natural that 
after a while they should find the old fort 
a goal for all these walks. There was some- 
thing about its broken walls, its very air of 
ruin, that seemed to draw them intef its 

• breathless peace. 

It was here at last that, under the spell of 
her loveliness, ♦ Ronald had forgotten his 
reserve aif<> her wealth, and had wooed 
and won from eager, warm, surrendering lips 
the confession he desired. And who would 
have resisted the enthralment of his excuse? 
Picture her as she stood there, reclining 

• against the old gun-carriage; her little foot? 
with its open-worked white stocking and 

5 slender ankle, revealed with that coquetry 
ofuffcasui^d revelation so essentially Spanish ; 
..with her little, gem-laden hands fluttering a 
large white fan ; with her face half averted, 
atid eyes through whose veiling lashes languor 
and melting love upbraided his reluctant 
speech ; with ft lace mantilla thrown round 
locks glossy' the raven’s, wing in sunlight, 
and /ailing- in clinging, seducing folds round 
the small, snowy throat, and fluttering with 
her quick breath over the gentle curves of 
her bosom ; with the pink glow of the 
evening deepening the rose leaf flush along 
the soft pallor of her cheeks, and haunting 
the tremulous quiver of her lips till they 
seemed beneath his eyes a very flower of 
passion levering on the brink of bloom. 

For some difys. they lived in the glory of 
their secret, refusing to face the explosion 
that must inevitably follow its communica- 
tion. One evening as they sat thus up at the 
old fort, .abandoned to the languors of the 
moment’s Mood*, there glided into the little 
bay a dainty schooner with its white sails 
gleaming snowily in the evening light. From 
the land it seemed like some phAnlbm ship 
that had saMcd from the bosom ofi the cliff. 


For at the ocean side of the inlet the hills 
over-lapped, leaving a narrow neck of water 
invisible till you turned the nearer bluff. 
Graceful and stalely as a gull the boat swept 
into the bay, falling slowly away dff her 
course as the cliff robbed her of the wind, 
the ripples plashing a fretwork of foam about* 
her tapering bows'as, tacking up 1, the bay, she 
brought, to, some sixty yards from the be;tV'h. 

, her cables rattling out with a musical clatter 
that "echoed and re-echoed from cliff to glade, 
and seemed 4<>*set even the forest leaves 
jingling in answering ('horns. 

“Holy Madonna!” cried the gill as she 
saw the schooner, “ it is the signal for our 
separation.” And she clasped Ronald’s arm 
beseechingly. 

“Separation !” he echoed. “ How so?” 

“The ship ! It is rny father's, ( 'and he has 
expected it f>r many weeks. And he has 
told nit*, yes, that three* d.^ys after it comes, I 
go with him in New# Orleans.' 1 

Ronald dr< w her to him fondly, petting 
her as he weald a child. And, indeed# for 
all the loveliness of her womanhood, she was 
half a baby -.till, with all a child's tragedy 
over trifles. Rut his face was none the less 
\c>y gloomy he gazed at the yacht lying so 
still and witch like on the darkening waters. 

Rut if I •<-c your father,"* he muttered, 
rather fallen ugly, for thr anticipation did not 
thrill him with any enthusiasm. 

“Ay de mi she cried ; “you know' him 
not. If you were rich- yes ! Rut you are 
poor, my adored one, are you not ? poor < r js 
the little lizards here, that have only their 
home. He will never consent. He will 
enwrap himself like -like the bay in a* white 
squall. .Oh, the tempest of hijp ! Rut, pouf! 

I care not ! 1 love you ! 1 Jove you ! And 

your home, if it were no bigger than just lug 
enough to hold you, I would come to it and 
creep into your arms, and be happy.” 

And Lucia looked up at him from that 
snm« shelter with a deliciously audacious 
little laugh, from lips that dimpled like a 
ehikfls. • Yut in the* eyes, ^lark, melting, 
ardent, languorous eyes, was nil the intensity 
of a woman’s love. . 

“ You darling,” cried RonMd, “such a 
coward as I is not worthy of you. T will go, 
and demand you 'from your father this very 
night. He cannot, shall not, refuse ! ” 

“ You deceive yourself sen or ! My 
daughter, Sonora Gonzales awaits, .your 
pleasure.” The words were spoken -in; thin, 
harsh, incisitc* tones, with an unmistakable 
sneer in them. With a faint scream, Lucia 
, sprang f r<mi her lover’s arms to confront with 
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flaming cheeks the cold, inscrutable face of 
the old merchant, her father. 

Vaughan stepped forward as i(j to speak, 
but the old man silenced him with a gesture ; 
somehow Ronald, who had never come into 
personal contact with him before, felt that he 
'was much more imposing than he had even 
feared. 1 

, ‘/When- Sehor Vaughan,” sneered the l*)on, 
“does my poor house the 'honour to seek its 
alliance, he might # first have protected its 
children from- the insolent ptesflmption of an 
adventurer.” 

“ Scnof Las C asas,” knid Vaughan, a hot 
flush darkening his face, “believe me, you 
ascribe to me motives never mine. If you 
will bear me, 1- ” 

“ T want no explanation from you, sehor,” 


off down the hill. As for Lucia, her lover’s* 
defiance had thrilled her with a like spirit, and' 
though she submitted to her father's com- 
mand, it was a very saucy and cheering 
almanati , and of a meaning very different to 
the parental sneer, which she trilled over her 
shoulder to Ronald. It was but a mutinous* 
mouth, too, that pouted alt the way home at • 
a lecture which seemed to shake a discordant 
protest from every leaf in the old path. 

, .II- 

In climes where rourtshipds not pursued on 
the mathematical and enthusiastic precepts 
of commerce, meandering by moonlight 
under the window where you think your 
mistress may be is still a source of rapture 
to lovers.* Thus it was that, with hopes so 



snarled the old man, savagely. “ My daughter 
is not for you,**nor av»y other beggarly adven- 
turer.” | 

“ Very well,” retorted .Vaughan, now just as 
savage, “ I don’t know to what your preten- 
sions aspire, and J don’t. care. I don’t. want 
your money, but I'll win your daughter. So, 
by Heaven, look to it.” » T 

1 as Casas vouchsafed no rvply, but eon 
tenting himself with a cold sneer, tucked his 
daughter’s hand* under his arm, and stulke^l 


rudely dispelled, Ronald Vaughan* having 
prowled about till midnight’ in the vain 
endeavour to locate Lucia’s window, had 
sought again the. old fort. The mobn hung 
above th*; dark ridge of cliff. The furled 
sails and tall, tapering mast,s of the schooner 
gleamed spectrally in the dusk/ the faint 
wash of tht‘ waves against her side just 
audible. 'The fireflies flickered and glowed 
and faded • in the grass ; the huge 
crapeaux Marked; the hum of ’a myriad 
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insects made a strange, weird, yet musical 
“sub-tone to the shiver and rustle of the 
woodland. Then one of those unaccount- 
able, sudden, mournful silences fell over 
everything, .slaying as at a breath each sound 
and echo. The croaking of the toads, the 
'hum of the insects, the rustle of the leaves, 
the very grass grew hushed and, as if fearful, 
wailed under the brooding of that tomb like 
stillness. 

Accustomed as he was to it, Vaughan 
would hardly have noticed the transition had 
it not been that, ' in the very depth of the 
hush, the plash of oars rose on the air, and 
voices, faint and muffled, hailing between ship 
and shore. From his position on the gun- 
carriage, ‘Ronald could see the schooner and 
the beach quite plainly, and betweeh the two 
a boat being sculled rapidly to the former. 
The arrival of this dinghy converted the scene, 
as if by magic, from one of dreamy slumber 
to a miniature pandemonium of bustle and 
r com motion. 

Lanterns, with a flare of red smoke in 
their wake gleamed hither and thither, the 
clanking or the donkey-engine, alternated 


beneath a low shelf of outjutting rock. 
At the pounding persuasion of the donkey- 
engine the cable grew more taut, and foot by 
foot the ship drew in its glistening leng‘ u 
gliding silently through the dark waters till 
she lay, as if wharfed, alongside the land. 
Now the bustle redoubled, and sdon case* 
after case was swung out on the ‘derrick and 
received on shore. So for two hours Ihe 
work went on. Into the eyes of Ronald 
Vaughan, as he lay there, and watched, theVe 
dawned a suddeiV light as of swift resolve and 
exultation, and he chuckled softly under his 
breath as a man might, seeing an unexpected 
way to success grow beneath his feet. Taking 
a trail through the wood, he crept down 
stealthily to the beach, till, under cover of the 
darkness and verdure** he stood within ten 
paces of Sen or Las Casas. 1 

“That is settled then, captain,” the 
Spaniard was saying. “ You will finish to- 
morrow niglu and be ready to stand out by 
dawn. My daughter will be on bo, ml by 
midnight.” 

“And then straight to Orleans?” said the 
man addressed as captain. 



1 THKKK WILL UK N'O NEXT CAKGO 


with shout?: and the sound of the heaving 
about of cables and cases. Soon the boat 
put off again, bearing in low a hawser, which 
a sailor ^slung round a huge* tree on 
the foreshore, where the water -ran deep 


“Exactly,” replied the merchant. 

-“' And the next cargo.? ” asked the ‘.captain.- 
“'There will' lie no next cargo,” replied Las 
Casas. “ Yes, my friend, 1 am determined 
this shall be the last. Already I fear the 
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Government are a little suspicious, and if the 
Customs come on me now, both my wealth 
and my liberty would be swallowed up. No 
more contraband from henceforth, amigo mio. 
Get all T you can" out to-night, then lie out to 
your moorings again. Buenas hoches.” 

Early that morning a little black girl 
wandered round the veranda of the hacienda , 
a>id. pausing opposite the sheltered spot where 
Lucia and'Senora ( lon/ales were, offered, the 
former a cluster of a*um lilies, to be instantly 
driven off by the now argfis-fcyed duenna, 
whose love of a nap at sunset had afforded 
Lucia the opportunities *she had made the 
best of during the last month. Hut though 
the lilies went, a tiny note remained in 
Lucia's hand. She unfolded it, reading it 
behind her fan. It wa*s very short, and not 
at all satisfying. All it said was: “Goon 
board to night without fuss ; don’t be alarmed 
if you see mo, and don’t recognise me till 
I tell you. -Yours, R. V.i 

Lucia bit her pretty lips in vexation and 
curiosity. The promise it implied that he 
would be there was comforting, certainly, and 
with that she had to be content. f)f her 
lover .himself, not even a particle # of his 
shadow did she see, though she twic*: wheedled 
the tender • hearted duenna into the old 
Spanish path. * 

As for Ronald, he spent the day on board 
a huge East Indiaman lying off the Horas in 
the Gulf for ballast. With its captain he 
appeared to be on very friendly terms. And 
tc» judge by the way that ruddy, jovial son of 
Neptune slapped his thigh and punched 
Ronald’s ribs and, with a great guffaw, and a 
“ Well, I’m — chortled till he was purple 
in the face, he seemed to have received ’some 
communication from his friend which had 
hugely tickled his fancy, while Ronald’s pale, 

1 eager, exultant face seemed just as pleased 
and only less riotously enthusiastic. 

III. 

At about nine o’clock that night -steam 
launch with a ship’s lorfg boat in t-ow hove to 
outside the cole in which Las Casas’s 
schooner lay. 9 Headed by a man in the 
uniform of a lfav^l officer, some nine or ten 
men .tumbled intq this gig, and plying muffled 
oars urged the boat cautiously through the 
neck of water into the cove. As soon as the 
nose of the boat rounded the inside bluff the 
"'oars were shipped and the boat glided noise- 
lessly under the shelter of the great drooping 
Hans and vines which formed i screen of 
verdure along the precipitous^side of the bay. 
Pulling themselves along by means of these? 


llans, the boat stopped at a point opposite the 
schooner, which lay not fifty yards away. 

On the deck of the latter not a soul w^s to 
be seen, save the recumlmnt figure of th£ 
watch, who, from his immobility, waj> evidently 
asleep. At a gesture from the officer the 
nose of the boat was shoved noiselessly out* 
from its cover. Thwart by thwart as it 
emerged into the open the oars were laid out, 
biting the water with smooth and silent grip. 
Not a sound disturbed the placid slumber- 
sense of security. “'Sea and land mingled 
in a profound hush. NeaiVr and nearer the 
boat crept up to the unconscious schooner. 
Thirty yards twenty ten ! 

fivq 1 . . . The officer in the stem felt- 
his heart thumping like a racing screw 
and his *lips fluttering feverishly as* the 
oars were silently shipped and the boat 
glided alongside and hooked on to the 
chains. Still no sign came from the ship. 
One* by one, the officer leading, the men 
crept from the gig up the side-* of the 
schooner and gained its deck. A rapid 
glance revealed the forms of°the crew sleep- 
ing under the awning stretchecf above the 
forecastle head. To pounce on these, and 
lash them up before they were half awake! 
was no long task, and the stern command of 
silence at the point of a revolver secured its 
effective performance without any disturb- 
ance. Making his way aft, and descending 
into the saloon, the officer soon discovered 
the vicinity of the captain by the penetration* 
of his snores. In vain did that worthy spring 
to his revolver as his wondering eyes awoke 
to the invasion of his sanctum. , He was* 
^hopelessly overpowered, and in front of thrfce 
levelled barrels acknowledged*’ with a curse 
. their irresistible persuasion. Tolhe eloquence 
of his vituperation the significant word “ Con- 
traband ” acted like a fire-hos^.’ Ho spluttered, 
spat, and subsided ! Once more silence 
brooded over the- vessel, and none would 
have guessed that in so short anti tranquil a 
space it had so violently changed masters. 

For an hpur the captors waited, anxiously 
scanning the shore. At last a faint “coo-ee” 
was heard, and again, as qn the previous 
night, from the black skirts olf the forest a 
little dinghy put off. Don Las Casas, piloting 
his boat alongside,* missecLthe usual Lourtesy 
of his skrppcr, for no gangway was lowered 
and no lantern fixed for hjs guidance. He 
ascribed it, however, to the additibnal hurry 
he had himself prescribed, and seizing the 
chains, swung himself on board. As he 
stooped his head to avoid the awning, his 
„ elbows were seized in a vigorous grasp, a 
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noose slipped round his waist and arms, and 
in j moment he found himself a helpless 
prisoner, glaring round in a demented way 
at a ring of sailors, whose dress, as far as he 
could see it, in the smoky flare of the lanterns, 
was the loose, serviceable uniform of the 
English Navy. 

“What is the meaning of this outrage?” 


your Government will have the effrontery to 
intervene on behalf of a smuggler and 
fraudulent., trader, who for years has been 
robbing Her Majesty’s Customs. And I 
don’t think we shall much care if it has.” 

“ Your proofs, sir ! ” demanded Las Casas, 
angrily. 

“ Your presence ! ” The officer bowed, 



he stuttered, liij toes fairly dancing with 
rage. “Where is your officer?” 

At this juncture, a man at the companion 
sang out, “ Aye, aye, sir ! ” and, turning, said, 
“ Pass the prisoner down aft.” 

Don Las Casas paled. “ The prisoner” 
sounded horribly formal. For a moment he 
had hoped this, plight be some mutiny, some 
piracy. But Ris# hopes sank to zero as, in 
the shaded light of the saloon, he recognised 
the uniform of a naval lieutenant. 

“You want to see me?” said the officer, 
with freezing blandness. 

“Yes,” said the merchant*, racking his 
memory at the sound of that voice. “ I 
demand my release from this outrage. I shall 
appeal to my Government.” 

“ I doubt,” said the officer, drily, “ if even 


smiling, and ftent on : “ The confession of 
your captain ; the contraband now on the 
ship, and its counterpart now in the caves 
behind your hacienda , and the two waggon- 
loads of cigars that, under the ' covering of 
grasfi aVid produce, wtnt into* your yards at 
Port of Spain this morning* and the dates 
and posts of your shipments and landings 
during the last seven years.” 

Las Casas sank on to a <;ouch and stared 
“ Ruiyed ! ” he gasped at length. “ Ruined, 
and over the last cargo. Fool ! Fool I was ! 
His face was grey, and his eyes glittering and 
haggard, as his lips framed the question — 
“Well?” ^ 

“ I’m afraali the Government will insist on 
a full restitution and forfeits. What further 
penalty they will demand, I know not !” 


LUCIA. 
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I here was a timbre of sympathy in the 
speaker’s voice, of emotion almost, that 
brought a’ sudden gleam into the Don’s 
eyes. . . 

“ Bid your men depart,” he said. 

The officer nodded and the riien withdrew, 
grinning. • 

The Don leaned forward anjl said; in a 
wJiijJJjer : * l I will give you ' ten thousand 


turning livid as he fell back, gasping. “ Do ! 
you then want all V' ^ 1 

The officer seemed to reflect fora monjent. 
Then, leaning forward, he sfyoke in a solemn* 
impassive voice. “ Senor," he $aid, “on 
one condition alone will I agree to your 
terms. If you accept, we will at once sign * 
the agreement. Refuse, and 1 do my duty * 
without further delay.'’ <* 



pounds and land you safely in the States, ii 
ydu will?” 

The officer sup led but shook his head, 

“ fifteen thousand ? . . . Twenty?” 

The officer still shook his head. But he 
•no longer smiled. * 

’“Thirty thousand?” said the merchant, 
the sweat rolling down his pale, contorted 
faee, his black eyes glowing like hot cords, 
his black hair in clammy wisps about his 
brow and ashen, tern ple$. 

“Thirty thouannd pounds ! English 
sovereigns 1 ” he repeated, hissing out the 
last two words ?*s if thpy scalded his lips. 

, The officer buried his face in his hands. 
The merchant craned his. neck further forward, 
glaring at him with the lurid intensity of 
suspense. For hjs life he could not have 
Trained his mouth to a higher bid. But the 
anxiety was terrible. Presently the olYicVr 
looked up. . # 

. “ It is impossible,” he said. § 

“ Saprisli ! ” yelled the merchant, his fac<; 


“ 'The condition ? ” said Las Casas,* 
hoarsely, his eyes never lca\ing the officers 
face. 

, “(Consider well before you Answer,” said 
the officer. “On one side safety,* honour, 
and wealth unquestioned. , On *the other, 
ruin and a convict’s prison.” 

“The condition?” gasped the # merchant, 
his face livid, his hands shutting and opening 
like the claws of a wounded bird. 

* “ The condition,” said the officer, slowly, 

“ is that you give with the thirty thousand 
pounds the hand of your day<htcr, Senorita 
Iaieia.” 

The Spaniard fell back in his chair, limp 
and exhausted. The officer remained pale 
and rigid# Around the yellow glimmer of 
the smoky lamp.a deep silence gathered. The 
minutes seemed to thro^. ’ To* the old 
Spaniard the struggle was a bitter one. His 
daughter!* She was at once the central note 
of his pride and his wealth. He hardened 
himself against her surrender, l^e cursed 
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his gold and his cowardice, and trampled 
under foot the idea of the alternative. He 
was 6>n the verge of refusing, when out of the 
darkness a strong, nasal voice, redolent of the 
Hudson, high and caustic, rasped out : — 

“ Accept, you dern’d fool, can’t you ? Do 
’'"you think anyone will marry your gal if you’re 
doing time on the island ? (’lose right down, 
and have a bottle up to drink with this cuss 
who’s cornered the cutest contrabandists that * 
evpr ran the Eastern waters.” 

“ Well, senor ? ” said tlic officer, rising. 

“ Ves or no ? ” 

“ Senor,” said the Spaniard, with bent 
head, “ if my daughter will consent, it shall 
be as you demand.” 

“ We must then go ashore and obtain Tier 
reply.” • 

“ It is needless ! ” said the old man ; “ she 
should now be on the beach ! ” 

And at this juncture a sailor hailed the 
saloon, calling out : — @ 

“ A party of females, sir, is a-hailing the 
ship.” 

“ Send Jhe gig, and bring them aboard,” 
ordered the officer, into whose eyes and face 
a warm light of excitement had sprung. 

When, in a few minutes, Lucia and her 
duenna entered the saloon, a suppressed cry 
hovered on her lips, as she looked from her 
father to the officer. As the reason of those 
bonds and the position of affairs were made 
intelligible to her, her face by turns paled 
atfd reddened, and when at the end she flung 
* herself with a cry into her hither’s arms, 
laughter and tears seemed to chase each 
’‘other in her eyes as she expressed herself 
ready to marry the officer forthwith, if need, 
be. 

“ In that case, then, senor,” said the officer, .* 
with a rapturous look at the girl, which she 
shyly returned, “ you will be good enough to 
sign those agreements for the dowry and the 
betrothal, and this declaration as to the cargo 
of the schooner.” 

Las Casas, like a man in a dream, listened 
to the recital of the documents produced by 
the officer, and signed them mechanically. 

It never occuri^jd to him till later that they 
were strange documents for a Government 
officer to be carrying round in his pocket. 
But, then, so many things never occur till 
later to the party which loses. The docu- 
ments signed, the officer committed them to 
an envelope, which he sealed and delivered 
to his chief boatman, with instructions to 
hand it to the captain for safe custody till the 
morning. . Then releasing his prisoners from 
their bonds, he dispatched the gig to rejoin 


the launch, and himself descended again to 
the saloon. 

There the captain and Las Casas were in 
close and heated conference, while the 
duenna and the girl were blushing and shiver- 
ing together at the other end of the cabin. 
As the officer entered, Lucia sprang to meet 
him, and th$ two advanced together towards 
the astonished smugglers. 

“Senor Las Casas,” said the officer, “ last 
night you called me adventurer and denied 
me your daughter. To-night, in earning the 
title I have fulfilled my word and won your 
daughter. I am Ronald Vaughan ” And 
with a sweep of his hat Ronald saluted his 
late prisoners. 

A few moments of profound silence suc- 
ceeded this statement? The captain looked 
mystified, Lucia afraid, the Don on the verge 
of a fit. At last Las Casas, purple in the 
face, stammered.:- - 

“ You ! You ! But you are not an officer 
of Customs ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Vaughan. 

“ And your men, then ? ” 

“ W^re lent to me by a friend of mine, a 
merchant captain,” said Ronald. 

11 Then,* this — this outrage was a mas- 
querade— an imposture, a piracy ! ” yelled the 
old gentleman, in a shrill crescendo. 

“ Call it what you will,” said Vaughan. 
“ I call it a venture for a wife.” 

Here the captain, with an expletive com- 
mon to quays, collapsed into a wild and 
hoarse guffaw on the sofa. “ Waal,” he 
ejaculated, with a glare of admiration, “ ef 
you ain’t the coolest cuss that ever handled 
an irfm.” 

“But I, sir ! Sapristi! r will kill you ! ” 
hissed the Spaniard, as the full tide of his 
indignities came back upon him. “ You shall 
not trick me tnus ! ” 

“ 1 hold all the trumps, senor, still,” said 
Vaughan, with gentle yet significant modesty. 
“ Your declarations and confessions will 
assuredly go before the Customs, unless I, 
with the seriorita, go to clayu them in the 
morning.” 'Then, as Las Casas with a bitter 
malediction fell back, he said, “Senor, I love 
your daughter. Let u<s make! new terms. I 
will destroy all the documents for your free 
consent to my espousal with your daughter.” 

“ Ah, father, yes,” cried the girl, throwing 
herself into his arms. 

“ You’re a dernder fool than I took you 
fo‘.f. Von had the old man safe,”.s'aid the 
captain, with a squint of contempt, as he 
twirled his quid from one si,de of his leathery 
£ongue to the other. 
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Hut Vaughan, on the generous impulse of 
his heart, had touched the Spaniard in his 
two most tender spots, his pocket and his 
pride, in a way that he could never have 
achieved by finesse. For, after a few 
moments of struggle, during which he looked 
from Lucia's fair pleading face to Ronald’s 
frankly passionate one, he held out his hand 
to the Saxon, and, returning its hearty pressure, 
silently placed in it the warm little, trembling 
palm of* his daughter. • 

“ You have won her, scrior,” he said. 
“She is the jewel. All else I have is but the 
setting and goes with her.’’ • 

» “And you forgive my ruse '$( war?*’ said 
Ronald, with a smile. 

“ Nay, senor,” said the Spaniard, and some- 
thing like *a wintry grin softened the rugged 
lines of his lips. “ Nay, I have nothing to 
forgive. You have beaten me with qiy vwn 
weapons, and struggled my very contraband 
frotp my own grasp, it is your prize ; 
treasure it ! ’ • 

From the lounge in the great stern 
windows of the •schooner, the two lovers, 
sitting there later, could 'see* the old fort, and 
in imagination pierce again the mystery of the 


shadow’s of the old Spanish path. 'They sat 
there dreaming, oblivious of the time. 

Once the captain looked in and growled, 
“There's supper going, when you’ve done 
drivelling.” 

Hut they heeded not his blasphemy. Why 
should they? They were looking # throng 
the silver wash of the moonlight, past the" 
beach and darkness into the dreamland, of 
that old, old path love’s glamour is eVer 
making new and music -haunted fo/ the livgs 
that wander into the depths 4 >f its shaded 
glades, its soft shadows, and yearning vestures 
V)f light. 'Flint old path ! Who that has 
been in it shall ever forget it? '1’fie soft- 
ness of its beginning, growing, 'flower-like, 
from some time ( rumbled wall, wandering, it 
knows not whither, through gloom and sun- 
light, through strange darkness and strange 
glows, till the last step, firm and sheltered, 
halts for a •moment in tin; open glade of 
strife’s dismantled fort, with the ebbing of 
the tide rustling at your fecMji silvery sway 
that floats and bids you follow out, ever out, 
into the far shimmer of opal lights ^hen the 
sky-line melts, and Heaven quivers round the 
welcome of one gleaming, steadfast star. 


Vol. xv.— -87. 
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, From a Photo. t»j John J. .Inn/, IxinyaUtml, X.K. 

• 

halfpe nny stamps is a pol made of English 
“ pennies,” containing flowers and ferns. 
Underneath is a fancy basket of French * 
stamps, filled with flowers made of English 
and foreign denominations. The butterflies 
are also made of English and foreign stamps. 
Xp the left corner is an arum lily, the flower 
of English and the leaves of Colonial stamps. 
In the right corner is a fan made of English 
.tftampS with green and orange centres. * 

The I’rince ^jf W ales’s plumes at 4 be top 
of the right pay el are made of Indian blue < 
stamps, the (Town showing old English blues 
• and various others. The motfo “ Ieh Dion” 
i£ written in old penny red English stamps, 
and the Star of India in red Indian stamps, 
l’elowtliis is the Union Jack of English stamps, 
with ,the staff of halfpenny wrapper stamps. 
The other flag is confposed of old fcn&li.sh 
red* cornered wiih Malta, Hong Kong, New 
Zealand, and Vic toria stamps, while the centre 
is made of CapV of ( Jopd I lope denominations. 
The/aney wire stand at the bottom of the 
panel is made of* halfpenny wrapper stamps 
with pots of red halfpenny stamps throwing 
out green ferns, ejc. # * 

"" 'flu? other side of this screen, the panels of 
which are 5ft. Sin. long by 2ft. 31‘n. witfe, 
shows a massive jar ot Imlrusltfcs* a bamboo- 
table from whieji are hanging pots, and a 
patriotic 1837 1897 design suitable to Iasi: 


year’s Jubilee, showing the crowiJ, 
trident, rose, shamrock, and thistle, 
as well as the familiar monc^ram, 

“ V.R.,” all don/ in Ilritish stamp's. 

( I he screen, as may h(^ seen from 
our illustration, is remarkably effee 
tive, and reflects great credit on tla^ 
jtfttience and skill of the designer. * 
Accompanying 'Hie screen is a 
reproduction of a plate beautifully 
decorated with stamps cut into pny 
pieces* The colours are true to 
Nature, and MtK Waugh, of Mid 
somer Norton, near Hath, to whom 
we are indebted for the photograph, 
says, in a letter, that “the trunks 
of the trees consist of nfany hun- 
dreds of pieces of brown ii\'e cent: 
United States stamps.” 'The foliage 
is beautifully shaded iif various 
green stamps, the H0N|ts and 'birds 
are brilliant in colour, \ annus 
stamps being employed most in-* 
geuiously. “'The whole,” adds 
Mrs. Waugh, “ w;fs designed and 
carried out by a poor man, ’ an 
invalid — 'Thomas ( 'hi vers -of Mid- 
somer Norton, who is prevented 
from earning his living owing to the state 
of his health.'’ 

The idea of decorating china in such a 
way is not new, but is capable of much 
variation, and it is a pretty work. In its* 
earliest form, whic h is fairly old, Stamps'?^ 
various countries were selected and earefylly; 
matched on the back of glass plates, forming* 



PI.ATK DECORATED WITH I’OSTAC.E ST/UlPS. 
From u l^hoto. by J/r. Charles Shtarn, Midaomer X orton. 
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c irious and brilliant mosaic's, the 
face^ of the stamps showing 
through the glass. In the / 

Uhited States, where much 
of the modern decoration / 
is done, the ])lan is to / 
have a variety of / 

'U.S. stamps, and, / u 

after clearing • / 
t h e b a ck / ^ 

from paper, I 

cut out vari- . 

ous portions * \ ky 

of the stamps, 

which may ^ ^ 

be. arranged 

effectively, \ jPWfijg 

according to the 
artistic ability )f ? 

the worker. h 1 rst 
comes the l;y| Jfcout of \ 
the design, then th \v 

'pieces arc# neatly pasted into 
place 1 , and the whole is then 
('overc'd with # a coat of 

colourless sfiellac. A de- 
mand has recently sprung 
up for these plate's, and 




II I K lil'Ml.N, MAIM 1 '. WITH v 
I'luilii. Inj Mr. Jaiif * Smithy 


patience more than anything I 
eve r did with stamps. The pic- 
's ture took me: two months to 
I \. do, working thrpe hours 
‘ every night, after coming 
' \. home from work.” Cer- 
* tai illy the 4 desi'gn 

' f ‘ shows minute 

N \ labour, but, 
I Q * its effective- 

/ O 0 ncss was 

* <£/ 7 worth the 

/ trouble. 

* It 4 may be 

* l) ^ ^ i; g ’ ]U 

** / e. ) 1 1 e .‘ t: Lion o t 

/ sbanip “ decora ted 
/ platos. He first used 
/ cflily the Imacls of the 
. stamps, “but," as he says 
/ in his letter, “ I soon found 
out as I went on that 
Mr almost every part of the! 

it hi,.. > stamp could be used.’ 


they are; now manufac- 
tured expressly for this 
•purpose. 

'Hie interesting Jubilee 
design rc'pnxliiced at the 
of this page is the 
• work of Mr. Robert (dal 
lander, of 1 6, Moncrieff 
Terr aceg t Edinburgh. 
Evfcry detail in the design 
is made with stamps, the! 
crown being * composed 
almo t e*ntirely with one 
, and t'wo cent Amc rican 
stamps, The bottom part 
is made with English 
2 yUl. stamps. The sc roll 
is made of two - ce:nt 
stamps, in red and blue. 
The shields and flags are! 
made of one and JLwo ('ent 
red and blue's. The* figures 
“ 1837 - t 89 7 ” are made 
up of ond-cent newspaper 
stamps. Mr. Callander 
writes : “The mos^ trying 
work in thefwholc* picture* 
was the making of th* 
rays round the 1 V. R. It 
tired my fingeis and 
my eyes, and tired my 
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(. lists with an atl- 
>reciation of 0 tl/e 
beaut il'u 1. I«*> wjjis 

\loik‘ more than a 
quarter* of a ren- 
in rv ago, probably 
by a French lady*, 
but no trace now 
cxiVts either of the 
lady or her name. 

'The postage 
stamp design on 
this page is merely 
a collection of 
stamps made 
during his school- 
days by ‘Mr. Mur- 
iow, the designer 
of the map of Kng- 
land shown at the 
beginning of tins 
article. It is com- 
posed of *823 dif- 
ferent stamps, with 
four skimps of like 
colour forming a 
square. “As a 
whole it looks like 
a mosaic entabla- 
ture,'’ writes Mr. 
Mu now, and we 
may well believe 
it, although our 
reproduction eruT 
give no idea ofjthe: 
variety of colour 
in the design. 'Flic 
collection is used 
for a wall orna- 
ment. 

One' of \ h c 
givnuinfc curiosities 
of London is the 
room papered with 
stamps at 281, 
Strand, where Mr. 
J. \V. Palmer, the 

Nothing could ’ show this more success- well-known stamp-dealer and forgery -lighter, 

fulty than thy remarkable postage stamp has been situated for years. The room is now 

wreath that li'as # beon lent to ns for repro- called a “museum," and the “stamps” on 

•..'luction by Mr.. W. S. Lincoln, the well the wall are all forgeries and reprints, to 

known stamp dealer, ofr 2, -Holies Street, W. the number. ol 70,000, which, if genuine, 

The wreath was made in France of French would rte worth ^,1,000,000. Ihere 

Empire stamps, a#id, although the niceties ot have been numberless rooms 'papered 

the design may not he seen from the repro- with stamps, and the moms are always 

duction, they are very patent, when oneMs very effective, but this room, with its over- 
looking at the original. Mr. 'Lincoln keeps whelming exposure ot open faced frauds, is 

this design on exhibition in Ins rooms, and he certainly the -most remarkable. It is interest 

has been offered large sums for it by phikv ing to kndw that the impending demolition 
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jADLLLINL MLS <’L()1 
S I L K LS was a , y< Ming* Jady 
fifteen years of age, so exeit 
aide and high-spirited that, she 
was generally railed Made- 
moiselle Madtajf. She was 
tall, fair-haired, and very pretty; full of life, 
and constantly in motion. Strong in her 
likes and dish'kes, going to extremes in 
almost everything, sin; was yet gentle and 
affectionate, and in a ease of distress not un- 
fre([iienllyearried 
away by he? en- 
thusiasm. r 

One 

M a d e 1 e i n e \s 
parent.s, who 
were well do do 
people, living at 
I kiss y, sent her, 
accompanied by 
her governess, to 
spend a few 
weeks in the 
country. Made- 
leine had a rich 
aunt, who owned 
a. large estate 
near Peyrotte, a 
little village with 
about 400 inhab 
itants, situated in 
the Landes, i.i 
tin; south-west of 
France. 1 1 ere she 
•lived all the year 
round, and here 
M a d unity sidle 
Madeaf) could 
wander about at " " ,,M ’ l ' , ‘ 1 " v 

her own sweyt 

will ui the fields ’did forests, under the scented 
pines. Pines and oaks are almost the only 
trees which come to perfection in this barren 
listriyt, where the # soil is generally either diy 
and sandy or covered Avifji .marshy ponds. 
'These ponds are peopled with leeches, the 
rearing and eaptmv of which form one <)f the 
principal industries of the locality. 

Madeleine’s aunt, Afmc. de Pomartm, was 
a widow, a cold, reserved ■ woVnan, who was 
exceedingly shocked with the manners and 
vagaries of her niece. In fact, Madeleine 


L. 


had startled the whole parish by her brusque’ 
movements,* her droll .speeches, and redun- 
dant spirits. The very day she arri\esl she 
wanted to break in a young donkey, to tame 
a toad, and to take a promenade upon *,he 
stilts which are used by the peasants of tin: 
Landes, when the) want "to tiavcisc their 
sandv or maishy plains. Of course, none ot 
these things were to be thought of fur 
M 'die. ,1 e Pomartin’s niece ; and the good ladv 
soon found that she had her hands *iull, for 
* she fle\er llli'W 

what tit ot inis 
e h i e f would 
attack Madcli me 
next. 'Inis state 
of nflairs*becamc 
11 11 s 11 pportable, 
and t ,\lnu*. de 
Pomarlin could 
only bud safe 
about her niece 
when she was at 
church, so for 
every little fault 
she .sent her off 
to confession. , 
One morning 
Madeleine cn 

tired her go’vcr- 

» 

(less into a coje 
pice, decided to 
lose her there, 

‘ and rushed away 

across (he fii^ds 
find willow shrub- 
beries, until, she 
came »to a, stag 
nant pond. An 

. \ I 1 li I III- I.I.IMv. , , 

old peasant was 
, sealed motion- 

less mi the brink, his legs in the water. 
He was as thin as a post, ami his lace looked 
like tanned leather, rather than like human 
skin, “(an it; he a ILing thing?’’ Made- 
leine thought, and, to assure hemell, slie said : 
“Hood iitorning, old man.'’ 

The peasant .slowly turned his head", seemed 
to hesitate foT two seconds, then returned : 
“ < ioud morning, mademoiselle.’’ 

“Are you taking a foot Hath ? 

“ Whv, no, mademoiselle.’’ , 

“ What are you doing then*, then ? ’’ 
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\ “ I am fishing for leeches.’' Madeleine was convulsed. What fun ! 

“J<or what?” Tin; peasant must be blind to take the prick 

# “ Iteeches?” of the hoHy for the bite of a leech ; the 

“ Do you eat th<?m ? ” thought was intensely amusing, .and she 

“Hxcuseme, mademoiselle, I sell.them.” turned her head not to burst out laughing. 

“ Are they worth much ? 77 For a long' time Mademoiselle Madcap 

* “That depends upon the season. Some- amused herself in mystifying the ‘‘peasant.' 
’times they are worth a halfpenny each, some- WhaJ a mincer of leeches t ame, and how 
times 1 sell theifi two for three-halfpenre. 77 hard they bit. The old man worked ‘"Jii.s 
“And do these animals live in the ponds 1 bony,arms up and down, altogether astonished 
of Veyrotte? 77 not to be able to catch ope. All at once he 

“Certainly they do; they arc to be found put his finger.? in # the water so quickly that he 

in all the ponds a till ditches of the locality.” grasped the holly. 

“And how do you catch them ? L do not “Oh!” cried Madeleine, jumping up, 
see any fishing tackle.’ 7 startled, and leaving the brancli in his hand. 

“I catch them with my legs! Look hem” She longed to fly, but felt too remorseful. 
The old man plunged his legs deeper into the 'Faking a li\ e-franc pjece from her pocket, 
water, *and after a few moments jVit in his she held it out to him.' 

hand and took off a little animal which was “ Here, old man,” she said, “‘take these 

stuck to his right leg. live francs for all the leeches you might have 

Madeleine saw that it was a little green caught.” 
creature with black stripes. “ Does that bite The old lishcrman*got up, his legs trembling 
# you till the blood comes?” she asked, with a pitifully, his lace pale, and his eyes /lashing 

shiver. under the half shut lids. He took off his cap, 

.“That iUV>es,‘ young lady.” and, holding it in his hand 

“And how many can you catch in the “ Mademoiselle, my name is Karistou,” he 

day ? ” 

“Humph! With my legs, I 
am delighted if I can catch a 
dozen.” 

At these words the old peasant 
turned his wrinkled face upon 
the, girl, and she saw that his 
^es looked very strange, almost 
‘ *whiJte. . 

Just before she first saw him 
ftladeleine «had plucked a branch 
of holly, and npw she abstractedly 
plunged it into the water. The 
prickly leaves came in ‘contact 
with one of the old man’s legs. 

“ Be careful ! ” he called out. 

“ One is biting me now.” 

Cautiously he put his hand into 
the water, but to his astonish- 
ment there was no leech. 

“ I was mistaken,” he said,® 
slightly confused. 

Madeleine suspected what it 
was; she could ‘not understand 
why the- old man had not seen 
it, unless he was blind. Inten- 
tionally this time, she passed the * 
branch of sharp pointed leases 
close to the peasant’s leg, aTid 
waited the result. 

“ It is come back,” said the. 
old man, ,Lis face lighting up.’ 

“ Safer is ti, he does bite hard.” 
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said, in an agitated voice. “ I have been 
municipal councillor for twenty-five years, and 
I do not take alms.” , 

Then, throwing the five-franc piece towards 
the gitl, he put on his cap, and reseated 
himself by the side of the pond, to wait for 
•the greedy leeches who were quite indifferent 
to his poor, withered legs. • 

Madeleine went away in tears. That night 
she could# cat no dinner, and no sleep visited, 
her 'pillow. She felt that she had done 
something very wiefced, and/ early next morn- 
ing, without waiting for her aunt to send her, 
she wen> to confess wftat she had done to 
the Cure of Bcyrotte. The poor child ex- 
aggerated her fault immensely, and, thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of what she* said, 
declared that she had almost killed a de- 
fenceless okl man, and robbed him of his 
property. As penitence for all this, she had 
to recite her prayers till two o’clock in the 
afternoon. , 

When she had finished, with her eyes still 
red , shfi hurried off to the leech-pond. The 
old municipal councillor was there, motion- 
less as a heron, his legs in the water. 
Madeleine timidly approached him. 1 

“Ciood morning, Monsieur Karistou,” she 
said, in a oleading voice, “ will you forgive 
me?” 1 * 

The old man slowly turned his head, but 
without answering. 

“ You won’t forgive me,” she said, entreat- 
ingly, “and I have come on purpose to ask 
your pardon. You don’t know how distressed 
I am, and how sorry I have been about it. 
You surely would forgive me if you knew. 
What can l do to make you believe ’me?” 
And Madeleine dropped down beside .him. 

“You are not in earnest, mademoiselle,” . 
the old man said, at last ,' “but if it would 
• give you any pleasure, I vVould willingly 
forgive you.” 

“Bravo, Monsieur Councillor,” said Made- 
leine, springing up and gaily clapping, her 
hantls. “We shall be good friends,” she 
added, seating herself: “ Now, talk io me 
telbine your history. How old are you, and 
ho\v did you become councillor ? ” 

Karistou rattier distrusted her at first, but 
he was gradually* won over by Madeleine’s 
gentle voice and 'persuasive manner, and in 
answer to her questions recouhted his fiistory, 
to which she listened with the greatest 
•attention. His a*ge? Nearly eighty. Why 
had he become councillor ? Because he ccpld 
read, and people who can mad are rare at 
Peyrotte. Yes, he could read the newspapers ; 
he even knew ’ the name of the present 

Vol. xv. -98. ‘ * 


Minister of War. Then he went on to tel 
her his misfortunes. Kor some time no 1 
he hadn’t been able to pay his taxes; tye was 
just seventeen francs in debt ; this must be 
paid before the end of September. If it was 
not paid’, in all probability he would lose bis 
position as councillor at the next election* . 
This was ’why he was fishing for leeches, 1 
for on account of his »bad sight he 
could not work in the fields. Certainly he 
had friends, who would hold out a help- 
ing hand, and* give him a few sous for 

people liked him at IVymlte — he had been 
able to do a service for a good many of the 
neighbours. But he was proud, and would 
rather die of hunger ; and drawing himself 
up with dignity, he added that his •godfather 
was a justice of the peace. » 

During all this time no leeches had bitten. 
Karistou got up and, leaning on his stick, 
walked a few paces in the water. 

° It is to wake the creatures, mademoiselle,” 
he explained ; “they go to sleep among th«5 
rushes.” Then, returning to his seat, he 
plunged his legs deeper into the water, and 
resignedly waited. 

Madeleine was deeply moved ; she fixed 
her large, luminous eyes on his weather- 
beaten face, and longed to make some 
reparation for her naughtiness yesterday. 
•How could she make amends ? What could* 
she do for him? It was impossible to give 
him the seventeen francs, for he would not 
receive them. Madeleine recited 'the 1 at:* 
three times in the hope that the leeches-, 
would crowd to poor Karistou’s legs. 

Suddenly she asked, “ How many leeches 
must you get for seventeen francs ? ” * 

“ About three hundred, mademoiselle.” 

“Three hundred ? You won’t get them in 
three months.” ■ * 

“ I’m afraid not.” Then he added, ’“If I . 

ft 7 3 

only had the legs I had when I was twenty !” 

“ Would they come to them quicker?” 

“ I should think so ; I shoufil caCch fifty 
a day. Leeches are like people -they only 
like the best bits.” 

“ Ugh ! h exclaimed the young girl. Then 
a brilliant inspiration came to, her which made 
her eyes sparkle. Stooping down, she un- 
fastened her shoes with trembling fingers, and 
with a hurried glance round, boldfy took off 
her stockings. “ There is only a blind man,” 
she thought, as she put her feet, into the 
water. She started and gave a low cry as she 
felt the cold. 

“What is the matter, mademoiselle?” 

“ Nothing-— jlist a prick — in the neck — a 
wasp, I think.” 
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\ “ There are numbers of them about,' ” said 
the i 


<^ld man, simply. 

Gently, very gently, 
should not hear *the 
water, Madeleine let 
and lower. To her 


so that the peasant 
movement of the 
her feet sink lower 
great delight she 



is 
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take 

lose 
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« managed it •witliqut giving him the least 
cause of suspicion. 

Soon, in spite of her courage, aery escaped 
her. 

“That wasp again ?” said Karistou. 

“ Yes,” returned Madeleine, tiding off a 
leech from her left leg. ‘ k It wasn't as bad as I 
imagined, 1 ’ she thought. “ I.ook, karistou. ” 
she continued,* a* minute after, “ 1 have 
caught one.'’ 

“A leech?” " • 

“ Ves, a leech.” • 

“ How did you get it ? ” 

“ Oh, vc?ry easijy ; he was swimming 
near the top of the water, just within my 
reach.” 

“ You are really very clever— they are not 
generally caught in that way.” • 


“So much the worse!” thought Madeleine 
“I must invent something different new 
time.” And almost immediately she said 
“ Here, Karistou, there iis another. which ha> 
bitten your leg.” * , 

“ Mine?” said the olqiman, astonished. 

“Yet, yours. cDid'nol 
# * # Vou feel anything?” 

“ Yes, certainly ; M »ijt 
they might bit<* without 
my knowing ; at my age 
• f the still is not very 
tender.” 

I.ook, look, ‘there 
a third which bites 
just here,” she said. 

“ Really ? ” 

“Why not? Rut 
care, Karistou*' you 
them .all that way.” 

“ I' should not be 
astonished, with a hard 
skin like mine,” he said. 

In that manner,' Made- 
leine gave him about 
twenty in two or three 
hours. Old Karistou was 
' radiant, but the girl was 
happier even than lie. 

“'Two or’ three daws 
like this, and my taxes will 
be paid,” he said, gaily. 

“That they shall,” 
returned Madeleine, and 
she arranged to meet hjm 
next day. 

'The following day this 
miraculous fishing* con- 
tinued, and,. for a fortnight 
the old councillor had the 
same luck. The blind 
peasant was fair from suspecting the truth. 
The women of the locality were dreadfully 
afraid of the leeches ; not one among them 
would risk her legs in the poncl.® How 
could die suppose that a rirli Raijsian 
woulfl ?• Karistou beeaYne quite lively. One 
evening lie said to Madeleine, not without 
emotion : - • 

“ Decidedly, I am not dcadJYct.” 

“You thought you were?” 

“Tljcy say tlurt when a person cannot 
catch the leeches he is very near his end.” 

Madeleine felt rewarded for all she had 
done, and redoubled her vigilance, that* lie* 
might not discover the truth. **/« 

Rut one riay«u noise of footsteps was heard 
behind the pair. 

, “Merciful Heaven !” exclaimed a woman’s 
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voice, “ my niece with her legs in the leech- 
pond ! ” 

Mme. de Pomartin almost fainted. Poor 
old Karistou lost consciousness altogether. 
He had understood. 


moved again. Madeleine insisted up(*n • 
remaining with him, and with difficuAy 
restrained her tears. * 9 

“ You are going to get better, Karistou,” 
she said, in her clear, young vyice. u You 
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“ Oh, aunt, how could you ? ” Madeleine 
cried, indignantly. “ I believe you have 
committed a great crime. It is your turn to 
confess now,” she added, seeing the prostrate 
condition of the old rgan. , ' , 

Karistou sank back on the brin i<. of the 
pond. The litt'fe life which still remained in 
his worn-out f body seemed to have Mown 
under the khqck.* Madeleine’s young, 
vigorous arms raided the unfortunate angler. 
He opened his poor*, sightless eyes, and 
with the help of her shoulder managed 
to . reach his heme. . Two of his heigh- 
bours helped him to bed, but lie never 


shall still be municipal councillor.* I will build * 
myself a house here, so that I may have my •» 
vote, and be able to make you d/puty, mayor. 
And I promise you one thing, Karistou : I 
will be married from here, and at my 
wedding you shall take the place of the 
Mayor of Pcyrotte. . Yes, indeed, Monsieur 
Karistou, and you shall havo 3, smart tricolour 
scarf, I assure you.” * ■ 

Put Madeleine stopped. * She jpined her i 
hands, paled a little, and fell on her knees | 
by the s/de of the’ bed. . .J, 

Poor old Karistou was dead, with a smile T 
on his lips. ' * 





they -wore caffs 


UMPINKSS,” the brown 
Kgyptian went on, “yes, 
lumpiness merely. TVc 
didn’t think so much of 
lumpiness in my old time, 
ifi Memphis. So long as 


1 saw — what? birds, certainly, but not 
pigeons. Owls. Yes, certainly they were 
owls. 1 turned towards the quadrupeds. 
Surely they had been rabbits, but now - 
well, they were furry and soft and ' elcwn, 
certainly, ’ they were cats. Really, my 
eyes were getting veryde- 


“ Cats ! } \ I exclaimed. 
“ Don’t y o u m e a n 
rabbits ? ” 

“So tong as they were 
ftzA,” he repeated, with 
awful emphasis, a great 
glare of the eyes, and a 
fwttous bubbling of the 
> .coffee-pot on his head ; 
long as they were cats , 
they were sacred and we 
worthipped them ; and 
: when they died we em- 
balmed them, mid very 
handsome mummies they 
^made.’* 

In any case, I could 
never ‘have ventured to 
contradict ftiis terrible 
person, and I had already 
witnessed too many 
apparent transformations 
and too many gyn nasties 
of my senses to* fi;cl any 
real confidence in my 
own eyesight, but. cer- 
tainly 1 did think we had 
Jbeen talking of rabbits 
$and pigeons* and 'that we 
£were surrounded by tliem. 
I turned and looked 
again, and where 1 had 
fancied I Saw pigeons, 
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eeptive ; I resolved to see 
an optician that very after- 
noon, if my v dear wife 
Maria would allow me. 
Not rabbits and pigeons 
after all, there, but cats 
and owls ; rats and owls. 
J turned to make quite 
sure about the owls, and 
— behold, 1 was wrong 
again ! The eyes were 
very like, indeed, and the 
faces wer$ round and 
grey. 1 > u { these were ca t s 
'tool All cats. Certainly 
there are points of resem- 
blance between owls and 
cats - they both come out 
at night and % they both 
catch mice, for instance. 
Probably that is why I 
made a Mistake, for a 
little while I almost trem- 
bled to look at the eats 
again, far fear I should 
•find them tigers. Rut, 
no ! when I did venture, 
they were eats still. It 
seemed 'quite plain- that 
hitherto 1 had beei/-imd‘er. 
.a series of most wonder- 
ful delusions. There had 
been no poultry, no dogs, 
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Indeed, those about me seemed the most 
supercilious cats I had ever seen in my life./ 

“ All sorts of cats here, of course, ^ the 
brown man went on. '■* Long haired cats, 
short-haired cats, no-tailed cats Q cat o -nine 
tails, cat- o'-nine lives, and catalogues of the 
show. White cats, black cats, tabby catsj 
grey rats, smoky cats, tortoiseshell cats,' 
cream cats, orange cats, blue cats 

“Orange ami blue ? ” 1 asked, in some 
doubt. “ Aren't they unusual colours ? v 
“ Not at all/ the mysterious brown man 
replied. “ blue is 
much prized as a 
colour. See what a 
loj are* prized here. 

If ah, if you could 
only breed a very 
blue cat ultra- 
marine, for instance 
— you’d make your 
fortune in prizes. 

You could almost 
do without other 
points — though a 
good solid gumboil 
on both sides is 
always very valuable.'’ 

no parrots., no pigeons, and no rabbits; it 1 have opinions of 
was a cat show, and nothing else. my own on the value 

“Of course,” said my Egyptian friend, with of gumboils. 1 have i.imhai.m- cvmomi.. 
that startling way of his of answering mv had difficulty enough 

thoughts, as though they were words— -“of in getting rid of some of mine on any terms , 

course it’s a cat show. Anybody can see and as for getting a price for them — 
tl^it. There is something wrong with you, “ Trice for them ? " Again the brown guide, 
and I trust it isn’t drink.” (He was a interrupted my thoughts. “1 should Chink 

most insulting person.) “What interest so, and prizes for them, too. Look at any 

do you suppose I should prize cat’s cheeks -big and 

take in any show but a. . . puffy always. It’s hopeless 



cat show ? I’m an ancient 
Kgyptian, and I worship 
cats, as all ancient Egyp- 
tians did. It’s gratifying to 
me to find my old religion 
still practised — and prac- 
tised . increasingly, too. 
Look at the ladies 1 
Worshipping alii the time. 
And as for religious con- 
troversy, wellj you have 
heard of the lady fanciers’ 
associations, haven’t you ?• 
but there, never mind. 
The cats know all about 
die' worship, of coufsc. 
Nothing so self-conscious 
as a cat. Observe the*bows 
they wear, and the abomi- 
nable side they put on.” 
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to expect to win a prize 
with Hat checks.' Mumps 
/phi do,’ perhaps/ but 
gumboil brings out the real 
classy shape. Of course, 
there’s always the daiiger of 
one gumboil growing bigger 
than the other, or of one 
collapsing before the show 
is over, but by that time 
the pri/.es have been 
awarded, of course. A 
good Lump on the fore- 
head is a very valuable 
disfigurement, too, and it 
is quite easil) produced 
with a bludgeon. Of 
course, these things can be 
bred up to, but gumboils 
and life-preservers are a deal 
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Persians don’t need naturalizing the); are an 
Englislj variety now. They rail thenf simply 
‘longhaired.’ Persian eats being* English, it 
is quite easy to understand whv Manx eats 
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eats, tip -cats- -call 
I should think - and 


are railed foreign, 
isn't it ? ’’ 

He looked so 
fierce and so very 
reddy - brown (to 
say nothing of his 
boiling coffee - pot 
hat), that it seemed 
best to agree* with 
him in everything ; 
sq 1 said that no 
thing could be 
si m pier. 

“ Pong haired 
cats, short - haired 
eats, foreign eftts,” 
the brown* man 
went oa, nuisirtgly, 
ticking off each 
variety on his lin- 
gers : “ ‘chinchilla ’ 
cats, tortoiseshell 
• c^ts, # tabby # cats, 
grey cats, white 
.cats, black •cats, 
blue cats, orange 
Siamese tip-c:Jts, 
what »efse ? Why, 


working men’s qits. Know. the variety? I 
know what you are thinking. No suefr 


variety? P»ut there is. You'll find it a’ 
separate class in all the show catalogues, and* 
when you look down at the names of *the 
exhibitors you'll see that most of the working 
men are women. As for the cay>, they’re a 
good solid sort, most of them with no non- 
sense about them. There's none of that* 
stand-offishfless among them that you may * 
observe in other classes. M<tst of the others 
• look altogether above mice : and as for climb- 
ing over tiles, or bolting through a kitchen 
window with a sSle •why, you can’t thinl< of 
any such thing in their presence. Put the 
typical cat of the Working Man breed 
-mouse-hunting is his obvious trade, the 
tilqs are his native heath, and not merely 
a sole, but the humblest bloater could never 
lie undisturbed for one minute in his pn#?once, 
unless strictly guarded. I don’t know, and I 
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have often wondered, what the female exhibits 
among the working man cats are called. In 
the other classes they are called * Oiteens,’ 
and the name is inappropriate enough in 
many cases. I think l shall suggest ‘the 
Missuses ’ as a good, usefuj name, tor the 
females in the working man class.'* 

At thi:» moment a very large lady — all the 
visitors seemed to he ladies, exccipt a few 
curates whom I had never seed before in 
my life, suddenly seized my ‘arm. “Oh, do 
come and see the darling ! ” she cried. “ On, 
the love! the ducky!” And she hauled me 
# away by superior force. 
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<' It was really a 
; very terrible posi- 
tion. To be hauled 
publicly about the 
Crystal Palace by 
so very large a lady, 

• shouting these 

• terms of endear- 
ment in so very 
large a voice, was 
an awful calamity 
for' a man of my 
retiringdisposition. 

If there were any- 
body there who 
knew me! If by any 
chance* Maria 
but I began to faint 
right away when I 
thought of it. I looked about desperately 
in hope of help from the brown Egyptian. 
But he was far away across the transept, 

• altogether indifferent to me, pouring out a 
cup of coffee for himself, from his hat. And 
still that terrible, large lady dragged me with 
her, bawling* as she went : “ Oh, the love, the 

•heavenly dove ! The dear iekle pittikins !” 
1‘ could see no 
p o 1 i c e m an to 
whom to appeal ; 

' no help of any sort 
was in sight. With 
a desperation’born 
terror* I cried, 
in as indignant a 

• voice as I could 

rs* me, “Unhand 
lru madam ! I 
a m a m a n • of 
peace, but when 
rowed my anger 
is terrible ! I will 
not be called a 
heavenly dove and 
an iekle pittikins 
(a term I blush to 
hear you use) by 
a perfectly strange 
lady in a public 
place ! I *’ 

But here we 
stopped before' a. 
cage containing a 
kitten, gnd the 
large lady* imme- 
diately began her* 
scandalous terms 
of endearment all 
over again, ‘pouring 


them through the 
bars in a shower 
that made the 
kitten quail and 
blench. It was a 
relief to have the 
stream diverted tl> 
something else, 
even though'; tjic 
victim* 5 were an 
innocent and 
defenceless kitten, 
and I would fain 
have believed that 
the large lady had 
been referring to 
the kitten from the 
beginning; butthat 
was i impossible, for 
she kept a tight hold of my arm. “ Look at 
the cherub ! ” she said. “Only look at it ! ” 
and at each alternate word she jerked my 
arm with painful force. 

“Apart from the question of the propriety 
of applying the term 4 cherub ’ to a quadruped 
with a tail, madam,” I began, in as dignified 
a tone «cs 1 could manage, “I should like to 
remind you that 
the stitches of my 
coat -sleeve are 
rapidly giving way, 
and the forcible 
disruption of a 
gentleman’s coat 
by a lady to whom 
he has not been 

introduced ” 

“ Intro'dueed ? 
Fiddlestick ! ” re- 
turned the lady, 
contemptuously, 
turning to me at 
last. “ What are 
introduc t i o n s ? 
Merc artificial 
forms - - earthly 
ceremonies. In 
presence of ' this 
sacred creature (it 
is ■ my own, and 
*to the eternal dis- 
grace of the judges 
it has won no prize) 

, — in presence of 
this hallowed pitti- 
kins, you* can talk 
of introductions, 
and coat - sleeves, 
and such worldly 
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vanities ! In the presence of cats, 
sir, we arc but as worms, and must 
Vorms talk of coat-sleeves and intro,- 
ductions? And yet, and yet,’’ she 
went oi.*, her voice mollifying some- 
what, “ the world, the wicked world, 
is iildiffeient, even irreverent, to 
cats.' There are even vulgar, sinful 
pijrsftns, I am told, who send them 
forth to r:*k their lives in matching 
mice ! Terrible, isn[t it ? And the 




pcA>r creatures get so inured to the danger, 
that I am positively assured that they, show 
no terror ! 

“Now, among all these propel ly hied, pro- 
perly treated, properly coddled, properly ted, 


and properly worshipped cats here, ^ the ap* 
pariiion of a mouse would create the wildest 
possible afarm. 'They would climb up on 



chairs in a proper and dignified .wav, *md 
wrap their tails tightly round thgrn. Again, 
there are, it is said, persons 
of so depraved and wicked 
a negligence, tha*t they allow 
their cats to wait on them- 
selves, wash themselves, and 
feed themsehes ! \ ou may 

not believe it I can hardly 
beliexe it liA ^elf. Of course, 
the eats here are not treated 
like this., KVery lady fancier 
keeps a cat - maid (there 
ought pro perl v to ^>e two at 
least) and a nursemaid for 
the kittens . 1 Nobody with 
anv really reverent feeling 
for cats would allow them 
to do their o\>*n nursing. 
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“ CAl L THAT A 1 Kl/K TAT ? 


There is one story about the treatment of cats 
that 1 positively won't believe, horrible as [ 
r know that treatment often to be. ( >f course. *1 
needn’t tell you about the correct and dutiful 
way to feed a cat. A little game when in 
'pfoper season, of course. If vou make a 
■. .sailin', it mustn’t be of birds left over from 
yesterday — that would be a very aggravated 
tonn of sacrilege. They do like cod, but 
thfit is vulgar, and much too cheap. A t 
little turbot, with sauce hollandaise, is much 
more respect fill. If you ’give oyster sauce, & 


it should be made with Whitstable 
natives —at not less than 5s. a dozen. 

Hut, there ! almost anything from the: 

Hotel Cecil will do, except, of course, 
the more vulgar dishes. Or ) 011 can 
get a few hints from Soyer’s cookery- 
book. The fearful, the scandalous, tire 
incredible tale 1 was about to tell' you 
11 of— -but, no! I can’t ; it’s too hofrible 

... 1 1 

too, too* frightful ! ” « 

The large lady, I observed with joy, 
seemed f-.bout to faint, and slightly 
relaxed her grip of my arm. Hut my 
first attempt tV> escape alarmed, her, and 
her hand closed again tightly. 

“ I am stronger now,” she said (and, 
indeed, l felt a few more stitches go as 
she s.iid it), “*and I will whisper the 
disgusting story- -which, mind, I don’t 
belie\e for a moment. 'They say - 
they do say” here she dropped her 
voice “they sav that there exist in 
rem« and barbarous districts creatures 
with 'O savage and vile a contempt for 




* SLICKLY NOT AN OWL? 

sacred cat-hood that they purchase 
small slices of horseflesh — yes, 
horseflesh -threaded on a eorpmon 
wooden skewer -noi a gold skewer, 
mind, nor silver nor ivory; but 
mere wood ; and not satin-wpod, 
nor mahogany, rl-or comma ndel 
wood, but "the' merest and com- 
monest and vulgarest wood such 
as the\ r light fires with, That they 
purchase this unspeakable article 
and — fteii their cats wit Jr it !” 

I said it was very -shocking, 
thoyghj no* doubt, a mere fabri- 
cation, and now that my sleeve was 
really coming off- 
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Put the large lady 
* paid no attention. 

But don’t • let’s 
talk of horrors,” .she 
said, ifnd twisted 
my arm very' pain- 
fully ; “here all is 
heavenly among the 
<71 t,s . .Even the 
working man eats 
are* a solace, though 

n 0 

some of them do 
seem a little jealous 
of the ofliers, and 
noisy. Hut \that 
affection 1 Wonder- 
ful, isn't it? True, 
staunch, undying 
affection.* And 
bestowed on the 
commonest objects, , 
too -such is a cat’s 
loving nature. Eve 
seen# a cat fondle a 
mere milk can 
a mere common 



“Well, no,” i 
said, “their num- 
bers \v»n‘t adymt of 
lhat airangemedt. 
Speak yig mathe- 
matieallv again, 
thi re’s onlv one -• 
and a humble one." 
Just the usual old 
rum." 

“What ?” shriek 
<. d the lad’s in my 
ear. 

“ | ust the usual 
old Tom,” I re- : 
pea ted. 

“ I hsgrtuvful 1 ’’ 
she ciied. .“Old 
T< un, indi ed ! ( )Id 
l orn ! Not a drop 
more shall* \ on 
touch if / knew it ! 
This mini's of let-* 
ling y<>u have a 
shilling with you, 
in ca*o“*of ehier- 


pewtey milk c;m- in the most devoted way, 
so long as it was full. But even then the 
wicked, lo'y milkman drove it away. Ah, 
it’s a sad tiling to observe the cruel, unsym- 
pathetic ways of such people, milkmen and . 
butchers and fishmongers and such toward 
the eats 'who are simply running over 
with affection, and longing to find some 
ol^ect to lavisli it on in their shops. 
But you -you, lin sure,” the large lady 


geneies ! I shall take you home at once, 
Orlando, and never, never again 

The voice seemed stiangely familiar. I 
looked about me helplessly. A eat close by 
was no longer a cat. but an owl. It gazed* 
at me sleepilv, with its hat almost toppling 
off its head. No, not an owl, either. It' 
was a looking gla.'.s on a stall, anddt was wv 
hat that was toppling off. At this moment 
the brown Egyptian came past with a ’ bounds* 


tightened her grip on my arm even more, ami and, runnin 
gdzed ‘earnestly into my face; • 


“you, with suy'h a noble and 
sympathetic countenance, # must 
be a true devotee, 'fell me, how 
u many cats are there in your pifla- 
tial cattery, and how many cut 
maids wait on each ?” 

“ Wefl,’* l said, “as to the cat- 
makV, the number, strictly speak 
ing, is small. Jn a general way. 
of speaking, tht*e are very few ; 
mathematically, the number is 
none.”. • # # 

, “ None !” cried *the large lady, 

aghast, shaking my arm violently. 
“ None ! And are you one of 
those who make ^our eats wait 
*on each other?” 



g swiftly up the wall, flattened 
himself against it, and beeameihe 
reddy-brovvn paint'd figure again. 

“( )i Iando ! " said my dear w ife 
Maria, shaking my ;>rm again, 
“this is the most disgraceful con- 
duct 1 ever heal'd ol. No more 
(’lvstal Palace lor you 1 * Your 
tea’s been waiting for art hour, 
and when I mine to look for you 
I find you fast asleep on a seat 
and talking about Old 'font. To 
think that you should spend the 
shilling 1 trusted you with, in 
gin ! ” J 

1 protested that I ha\ln’t done 
So. But really the shilling wo s 
gone. I suspect th;it brown 
Egyptian of j>Wket-picking. 


4 +\ 
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IJB-SBHERK was once a poor baker 
woman whose only daughter 
F$lj& ftjjyQ- -was as black as coal and as 
"I|V ll «'y as s,n » and was therefore 

C\C &J ( -dled by everybody “ Tizzon- 

rim,’’ which means “ blacker 
than 'burnt wood." Mother and daughter 
supported themselves miserably by baking 
bread, and Tiz/oneini had to be on her legs 
from early morning to late night. “ Halloa, 
Tizzoncini, get some hot water!* 5 “Here, 
Tizzoncini, kn^ad the dough." Now she 
had to run here and there, up and down- 
stairs, with the tray under her arm, and 
the basket on c her head, to fetch from 
the people their dough for br<*ul and 
cakes. Then she^ had to hurry once more 
with the heavy ‘basket on her. back to the 
same houses t‘o cfeliver the newly - baked 
loaves and cakes. In short, poor Tizzoncini 
could not sit down to rest for ix moment the 
whole day tong. 


X*A’ertheless, she was always in good 
spirits, and although the poor girl was 
covered over and over with pitch-black soot, 
and her tumbled hair hung down in tangles, 
although lu r fbet were bare and coated with 
dirt and mud, and although her body wAs 
clothed in rags, yet her dear laugh could be 
heard ringing from one end of the Street to 
the other. 

“ 1’i#onrjni has laitl an egg !” the neigh- 
bours jeered, when they hea.H the girl latigh, 
tor her unrestrained merriment reminded ane 
forcibly of the cheerful cackle*'of a hen when 
it comes out of the nest. * x 

As spou as the bells rang for vespers, mother 
and daughter 'locked themselves into their 
room, and did not even put the tips of their 
noses out of the window after that. That* 
Wc’r all very well in winter ; but hr -'summer, 
when the whole neighbourhood was amusing 
itself in the open air, and going for walks in 
the moonlight, these two shut themselves up 
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in their close room, which could really be no 
pleasure. t I he neighbours could not under- 
stand what it meant, and almost mcked rheir 
brains to pieces from curiosity about it. 

“Oh, baker-women,, come into the open 
aii\ for a little, come ! ” they cried in at the 
window? 

./‘The air in here is much {rusher* / the 
? t\vo replied. 

m “ ( )h, Inikcr-women, see how splendidjv the* 
moon shines ! ” # 

u We ha.ve'a much mord*l)Auitiful light in 
here!’' answered mother and daughter from 
inside. * 

Then the neighbours said : “ There is some- 
thing wrong there ! ’’ and made every effort 
to get to look in at the windows, or to listen 
behind the door to 'what went on in the 
house. Alter a long search they at last found 
a little chink in the.- door, and looking through 
it were almost blinded by the brilliant, light 
which met their eyes. f\nd now, when they 
listen^.! very quietly, they heard the mother 
sa\* to* her daughter : - - 

I Korea Sunbeam, de.m.-a Sunbeam, 
fl it gum I to Heaven seem, 

Some day the King will make you bis«Oueen ! 

Whereupon Tizzoncinfs merry larigh rang out. 

And tlyis wqnt on every evening up to 
midnight. A*1 1 the people were astonished at 
it, and one related the strange story to the* 
other. 

In this way it also reached the King’s 
ears, who fell into a furious passion at it, and 
(ordered the baUer women to appear before 
him. 

“Old witch!’’ he cried out. when they 
stepped before the throne, “if you go t>n like, 
this, I will hn\^: you and your black daughter 
thrown into th^ deepest djjngeon ! ” • 

“Please, your Majesty ! ’ the old woman 
pleaded in a trembling voice, “not a word 
of the story is true ; the neighbours have 
lied ! ” , 

Tiz/oneyii, too, could not help lauglting at 
the. King’s suspicions. 

“ Aha ! you laugh ?” gasped %he *\itfg in a 
rage 1 , and he fcad them both thrown into 
pwson. 

Put during the # night a wonderful light 
shope through tjie cracks of the cell door, 
nearly blinding the gaoky, jvhu at t(je same 
time heard the old woman sing : — 

. Dearest Sunbewu, deadest Sunbeam, * 

JV it goo 1 to Heaven seem, * 

Some day the King will make you his Quee$ ! 

Whereupon Tizzonclni brokfc out into such 
clear laughter t[iat the whole prison resounded 
with it. The gaoler hurried to the King 
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reported to him what he had seen and heard, ’ 
down to the smallest detail. 

“ So that is the way the w ind blows ! ” cried 
the King, and commamKal that the mother 
and daughter should be thrown into the 
dungeon deep down under the earth, which 
was intended for the worst criminals. * 

This waT* a pitch-dark little place, tilled with 
damp air, in which one could* scarcely breathe. 
On all sides muddy water had accumulated, 
so that not a single dry spot was left for the 
miserable prisoners'' to rest upon. Put even 
here the wonderful brillkflicu shone, and the 
voice of the old wom?m sang : 

IVuixM Sun bourn, dr.m-M Sunbeam, 

• II it good to lloa\en Mi'in, 

Some il.ty the King will make you bis Queen. 

The jjaolcr went once again to the King, 
and related faithfully what lie had experienced 
in the night. Put this time the King remained 
dumb with astonishment, and did no*' know 
in the least what to do. 

Then he assembled l ho great (*ies of the 
kingdom, to take counsel with them about 
the matter. Put they were" not agreed them- 
selves. for some advised the King to 
behead them both, while the others asserted 
again and again that the bakcr-wonjcn were 
innocent, and proposed, therefore, that they 
should quietly be set at liberty again. “ For,” 
they said to their Sovereign, “did not the olfl 
woman say in her song, Mf it seem good 
to 1 lea yep’? Now, if it is the will <Sf 
Heaven,* the* King mm.-xlf eaniTot prevent 
it.’’ 

The King let himself be persuaded •+>ri 
these arguments, and gave orders that tfie 
old w oman and Tiz/oneini should be relensed 
from prison, The baker-women were heartily 
glad of regaining- their freedom, and began 
once more to carry on their miserable* trade 
as before. # - 

Now, as then; was not a single baker in 
the whole town who could bakers excellently - 
as Tizzoncini and her mother, the two latter 
immediately had their hands full of work * 
again, and already on the first day after their 
release all their customers had come back to 
them. Yes, even the Quejji# herself Jiad her 
bread baked by them, and* Tizzoncini now 
had often to climb the palace ste^s with her 
bare mud -and-dirt-co vested feet in order to 
deliver Per goods. 

“ Tizzoncipi, why do you not»wash your 
face ? ” asktxl the Queers * * 3 

“ Your Majesty, my skin* is too tender — 
the water would ruin it.” 

“ Tizzongihi, why do you not comb your 
hair ? ” . 
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, “V ,ur Majesty, my hair is too fine, and 
the comb wouldVar it out of my head ! ’’ 

“ Tizzoncini, why do you -not buy yourself 
a pnir*bf shoes ? 

• “ My feet are* toy tender’ the hard leather 
would rub them sore 1 *’ 

“TizzoneinJ, then why does your mother 
call you 4 Sunbeam ’ ? ’’ 

1 “ Because, if it seem good to Heaven, I 

shall one day be yueen,” the maiden^answered 
hereupon. 

The jOueen v*i$ greatly pleased at these 
answers ; but Tiziioncini sprang hurriedly 
down the palace .^teps with the heavy basket 
on her head. And»at the same time she 
laughed so clearly that if could be heafd from 
one end ob the street to the otjier, and the 
people ran together ^nd cried: ** Tizzoncini 
has laid an egg ! A 

But the apparition in the night Aid not 
cease, and die neighbours were' so badly 
tormented by curiosity that neither food nor 


drink had any more taste 
for them. Scarcely had 
they seen once again the 
wonderful brightness, and 
heard the old woman's 
song, than they set their 
brains to work \o find 
out some means of getting 
to the bottom of the 
mystery. 

“ Hi,, baker - woman ! ” 
one cried, “ wiJl you be 
so friendly as to lend me 
you r Hour - si e v< : ? ' Al i n e 
has a hole in* it.’’ 

'rizzoncini opened the 
door and handed out the 
sieve. 

are in 
when I 
bright 

as day in your room ! ’’ 
“Oh, you must, have 
imagined that it w;is so 
“ baker-woman, M called 
in another, 44 do not take 
my disturbing you amiss, 
but perhaps you can lend 
me a lu.eclle ? ,Mine has 
just broken, and my sewing 
must he done by this 
evening 1 

Ti/./oncini opened the 
door and held out the 
needle. * » 

44 What ! You are quite 
in the dark ? And when I 
,knr>ekc*d there was a light in your rooni ! ’’ 
“A1>1 You must have .imagined it,'* 
Tizzoncini answerecj. , 

Now it was not long before the story 
reached the ears of the young King too. 
He was sixteen years old, and of surpassing* 
beauty. Now, when he one day met on the 
palac e* steps the ugly Ti/zoncim. wfth the 
tray under her arm and the basket on Jier 
head, "lie* conceived such a gi;.:at dislike to 
the poor girl that he turned AVay so as hot 
to have to look at her. IndeecJ, lie detested 
her so much that one .day, when lie met 
her again, he spat straight injier face. Then ( 
Tiz/onrjni returijed home with her heart full 
of grief, and wept bitterly. 

“ What has happened to foil ? ” asked they 
mother. 

4> »The Kings son spat in my face!.”' 

“'That may toe the will of Heaven,” the 
mother comforted her; “the. Prince is our 
piaster.” 
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* But the neighbours were beside themselves 
with joy, ,and mocked poor Tizzoncini still 
more. “The ‘King’s son spat in her face,” they 
jeeret^; ‘‘-that .must have suited Sunbeam's 
face well." 1 

Another time it happened that the young 
King met Tizzoncini on the landing^ in the 
pajaee, .and it seemed to him* that slit* just 
♦touched him , 

v\;ith her basket. • 

Thereupon he • # # 

became sotingry 
that he f [)iished % 

her violently v. 

away with his X J 

heel, so that the • )[ | 

poor girl rolled ^L'j 

right dowai to / \ ^ 

the bottom of */ /f 

th<- steps. 'Bhe ,, • % 

dough for the • ’ '/■■■/£ Xf 

bread and cakes * \.t /",7!j 

was mpv covered / ■ 

wifh dirt, and . 'A --- ; j 

was, besides, all 
out of shaj)e. 

W h « w o u I d t 

have had the * j 

courage to lake^ J 

it l,;u k into tlu: 

King’s iwlacc ? 0- 


“Why do 

/ • «| 

you weep so 


bitterly, my 


child ? ” ' asked 


the inojl^r. 

/ 

“The King’s 

1 ® 

son kicked me 

. /W 


and threw rm^ 
down the palace 

Std].)S, SO that <Jl “the POOR C.IRI. KOU.ro Rir.HT hlHVN. 

the dough wis • • 

scattered ! ” • 

“ The doings of Heaven ate always* good,” 
the old woman consoled her; “the ^oung 
Prince is our master ! ” • 

But the neighbours mocked again and 
jeered : “ That must have been a pretty sight, 

Tizzoncini tumbling down*the # steps !” 

Now some years had passed, and the 
King’s son thought of marrying. • * 


He sent his ambassador to the King of 
Spain to ask the hand of the Kjng’s daughter 
in marriage. But w 1 ugn the ambassador 
reached Spain, he learnt that the King’s , 
daughter had been married fust the day 
before. The young Prince was \ ery ang*y 
;U this, for, he thought that the ambassador 
had tarried too long on ll\e way. But the 

latter prbved to 
him (dearly that 

been shut Up as a non* 

Ifljll in a convert. # 

ill lpP The -King's son was ‘ 

— ,>.^.rri — -- so terribly angry at this 

' r ‘ ') ■ news that Jie wanted 

. to have the anibassa- 

|7 $% dor, Vho always arrived 

* a day too late, Ifftnged. 

But the Tatter* proved 

) to him once more that, , 
if he had raced with 
o the swiftest traveller in 

• the world, he would 
K,„„T iitnvN." this lwvc reached 

his goal a whole day 
soonci* than vbe travel- 
ler. The proof was "satisfactory to the 
young Wince, and so he conynissioned 
the ambassador to travel* to tlu; Ruler of 
Turkey, whose daughter **hc - was to woo for 
the Prinye. 

But when he reached the Ruler’s Court, he 
learnt that the day before a robbor had stolen 
all the costly raiment, the gold ornaments, 
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and the jewels of the Ruler’s daughter, so that 
s,he e.ould not leave her home. 

The # poor ambassador had now to return 
once more without having accomplished any- 
thing. Whev the King’s son heard the news 
he cried with vexation and rage, and the 
King, as well as the Oueen and all the 
Ministers, stood round him to coiVsolc him. 
Now, there was'only one King’s daughter 
left whom he considered worthy enough to 
lead to the throne as his consort. That was 
the daughter of the King of Imgland. Swift 
as an arrow the ambassador set out on his 
journey. I)ayand niglu he granted himself 
< no rest until he had Kngland under his feet. 
Rut, alas ! scarcely had he sj-t foot in thg 
land than he heard all the bells begin to toll. 
The people went about with sad faVes, and 
when he inquired the cause of this mourn 
ing, he learnt to his Ik rnr that the Kin 
daughter had died the day before. 

One can imagine the 


“ Ah ! You have come at last ! ” the old 
man roared at him, in such a terrible voice 
that he could neither sec nor hear for fright. 

“Good man, I do not know. you ; I am the 
King’s son ! ” • 

“ King’s son or no King’s son ! Take the 
axe there and chop me some wood ! ’* roared 
the olj] man. 

Then the young King could not utter a> 
word pnore for terror, and chopped some 
wood. 

Now get yAu gone and fetch some water 
from the spring ! was the next order. 

The King's son did* in silence what' he was 
told to do, hung the pails round' his neck, and 
hastened to the spring. 

“ Now wail on me at table ! ” 

The King’s son made no reply, but served 
the old man at table as he had bebn ordered 
to do. Afte; the aged, man had eaten and 
drank he gav him what was over. 


slate of grief into which, 
the King's son Veil when he 
heard the sad new!, from the 
mouth of lus Ambassador. 

In order to distract his 
mi lid and drive the sad 
thoughts out of his head, 
he one day went out hunt- 
ing. Rut before long, ha\ ing 
separated from his com- 
panions, he Most him- 
self' in a tifick, thick forest. 

1 The* further in he went, 
more difficulty he had 
in* finding again the path 
by wb < h he had come ; and 
at length he knew neither 
which was the 'way in nor 
the wily out: At last, when 
;t was 'already evening, he 
discovered under some 
.dense trees an old, ruinous 
little house. As he found 
i the door open, he went 
boldly in. Rut what was 
his astonishment when he 
saw a very aged *ipan, with 
a long, flowing, know-white 
beard, standing in the cot- 
tage. Thh old man had 
just kindled a lire to cook 
his supper. - 

“ Good nlun,'’ ‘ sajd the 
King’s son, tremblingly, 
" could you perhaps show 
me the way to get out of 
this forest again ? ’’ 
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.•> “ N°‘w lit' clown hero,” shrieked the old 
mnn. “ l hat shall henceforth he your place ! ” 
At these words he pointed to a little heap of 
straw which lay in the corner of the room, 
rfnd tfie Kind’s son gj cfice cowered down 
n^)on it. But, however much he tried to go 
to sleejlf he^could not close an eye the whole 
ni^ht long from terror andgrief # * # 

• The; did man with the Idng white heard 
was a ftiagician, and also the ruler itf the* 
h?rest. W hoiicx cr # he left his house, he sur- 
rounded it # wrth a magic’ nel*s<? that the young 
King could not escape, but remained his 
slave tufd also his prisoner. 

Meanwhile the King and the Queen, who 
had waited a long, long time for the .return 
of their son in vain, believed that he was 
dead and put on mourning for him. . But 
one day the news reached them -it has 
never been found ' out how it came that 
their son was still alive, but the slave and 
prisonin' of a magician. • 

Titian the King at once sent the cleverest 
people in his Court to seek his son. At last, 
after long wanderings to and fro, they found 
the magician and said to him: “ Ike King 
will give you as a present the most "splendid 
treasures of his kingdom, if yefti will send 
back to hifcn his. son ! ” 

'Then the magician laughed and said : 
“Oh ! 1 am much richer than he ! ” 

'The King’s consternation at this answe. of 
the magician was great, and he sent once 
more his cleverest courtiers to him. 

“ What do yoiv want to come here so soon 
again for?” he cried to them in a rough 
voice. 

"'Then the ambassadors answered: “The 
King is ready -to sacrifice his life to* you, if 
you will give him back his»onlv son ! ” 

“ Oh ! I do not: ask that 1 ” said the 
1 magician. “ Just bring me a loaf of bread 
and a cake, kneaded and baked by the 
Queen's ywn hand. Then the young Prinee 
shall go lie pee Iree ! ” 3 

“ds that all?” exclaimed the messengers, 
and they hurrlal home with joyfttl hearts. 

Kow the Ouc&n passed the Hour through a 
sicVe, kneaded it, moulded a loaf and a cake 
out of it, nnd # wi|,h ln.:r own hand lighted the 
dire .in the oven to bake the dough. But as 
She was not accustomed tatl^s work, «he did 
not take the bread and cake out of the oven 
so cin enough, and they were both burnfi 
Now, when the magician Set eyes on the 
spoilt batch he niadtvan angry grimace, ;fnd 
cried: “Hood for the d</gs /” at the same 
time throwing them to his, sheepdog, who 
greedily devoured them both at once, « 
VqL xv. -100. 


However, the Om en did not lose patience,* 
ami once again set about sifting the flour,- 
kneading and moulding the ihVigh. 'Then 
again she lighted with hel- own hand the fire 
in the oyen, so that the dough ehould hake. 
Put, alas ! this time she took it out of the 
oven too soon, with the result that the hreac^ . 
and cake were not marly done. 

When the magician saw' this hatch, he 
wrinkled his brow, and cried : “ (iood for the 
dogs ! * and thjjcw them once again to his 
sheepdog to cat. * 

Now, thr Queen took tfie greatest possible 
pains, and stood <lgy and night by the oven, in 
order to learn how to hake bread properly. 

I kit it always came out of the itven either 
bulnt or not done enough ; and the poor 
King’s son remained a prisoner with the 
magician. 

'Then the King, in this dire extremity, 
called together all the cleverest people in his 
whole kingdom, to ask their advice. „ 

“ Your sacred Ma jesty,” oik; of them said, 

“ I have found a means. 'The Oueen may 
silt the flour, knead and prepa$*r*he dough, 
but Tizzoncini shall heat the oven and do 
the baking. Perhaps the magician will njot 
notice it.” * 

“ Kx cel lent, excellent ! ” all the rest cried, 
as if with one voice. ^ 0 

* And this advice was ftfftftiwed. But scarcely 
had the magician set. eyes on the batch than 
he wrinkled his brow and cried 

l-’alse laead and ruke is brought once more, 

Wash your fare, il needs it sore ! • 

And again he threw them to the dog. TI# ’ 
had at once noticed that Tizzoneini, with die 
sooty fare, had had her hand* in the baking.. 

“ Now,” said the very cleverest of all the 
King’s advisers, “‘there is only oik; wayjeft.” 

“And that is?’’ asked .the King, •while 
drops of perspiration stood out upon his * 
forehead, in -his anxiety. •• 

“'l'he King’s son must marry Tizaoncini. 
Only then can the magician have -his bread 
and his cake as he wishes them, namely, 
sifted, kneaded, and baked by the Queen’s 
own hand. Only -then will the young King 
obtain his liberty again.” • . 

“That is just the will oT Heaven ! ” cried 
the King. “ For did .not ‘the ol*l woman 
always sing ; - 

Dearest Sunbeam, dearest Sun beam, m 
If it good t(fcl leaven seem,# ^ ^ 

Some day Hie King will i*ake you lus Queen ! ” 

And with his own hand he drew up a Royal 
letter which should make known in all coun- 
tries that the King’s son and Tizaoncini were 
man and Vifc. 
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The magician now had what he wanted, 
'and 'die Kind’s son was set at libeitv. lint 
lie whuld not have anything to do with 
Tiz/oneini. 

‘‘What!' he cried out, indignantly, “this 
flirty, sooty wench, this ugly oven-sweep is 
,to become my wife and Queen ? Never, 
never 1 ’’ t 

1 hit* i,t could not be helped. The Royal 
decree, signed by the Kind’s own hand, had 
bcefi published, and only tic king himself 
could annul it. % 

Tiz/omrini had ivm/wed to the palace, as 
Queen. Rut nothing woidd induce her to 
wash her lace, comb her hail, change her 
duty garments, or put on a pair of shoes. * 

‘ \Vhell the king's son comes 1 w 
dress myselt ! " she said again and again. 

At. last, the young 
King. appeared. 

lint how horrific d , 


against l i//c on ini's door in order to cut 
off her head, but the door was bolted on 
the inside, ‘and when the Kind's son looked 
through the keyhole he le t the dagger fall 
out ol his hand .rum sheer astonishment, 
f or in the room stood a girl whose taee w.is 
more beautiful and whose figure was more 
stately than . anv he had e\cr seen Uio’v. 
It was the real Sunbeam who - stood 
there bcloir his astonished and da//led 
eyes. 

“Open the door, my Queen !" hr cried out, 
joyfully. “ ( )pen the. door ! 

but. 'ri//oncini sane mockingly hn the 
other side ot the door: “ Dirty, sooty 
welled; ! ’’ 

“Open the door, Queen of my Heart !" 
but Ti// m ini sang mockingly on the 
other side ol the 
door : “ l glv o\ i n- 
• sweep ! " 


•he was when he 
saw Ti// mi*" im 
from a distance.^ 

I woifTPi'ialher 
die than ha\e her 
for my wife!" he 
exrlainV-d, with a 
shudder. 

t When t lies e 
words were re 
x pea ted to Ti//on 
ciyi, she, laughed 
aloud, and said : 

‘will come, 
to will come ! ” 
ji h\: kihg's son 
heard this, and* fell 
into a most terrible 
pavsdm. Sei/ill;; 
ms dagger, he ran 
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CURIOSITIES. 


match. In tin* 'photo. yon sec an ordinar) 
wine- funnel fumed upside down, nidi ela\ 
pressed ;iriiiiin( In prevail Ike leakage nf gns, 
whit'll is huming Mniigly ;il the upper 1‘iul. 
whilst the wafer rushes uni o/ the siniill holt's 

/oimd die top of die lithe. ^ I luve rooked 

macaroni • »u this ecunnmii al liiei lare." 
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U'11,111 ii I ‘hntn. hu Rrj'n/, hnilrnm. 

!■( >1 M < ’ I nl.l-.V i:V KA I S. 

,\n .-'.iieiiu 1\ interest iiip pilot"., smt in 
hv Mi. Ivi •! ■ rl W . I l.n rop, ot 5, \\ rllinploii 
Kum mu. It m-.-ihs that Mr. ( n -orpy 
Alton, o| ili'- I 1 1 -nir h arm. Kunei .1 11, had 
| n 1 1 1 i - - 1 1 1 !J. p^atoes lor a loin; time. At 
l^f-t. wllell lie ll.pt l"-t 111. "Ill twelve laps, 
-.1 1 io U > el 1 1 »i I 'i w« n“ made lo «tt>e..\er the 
tlm-M -. Kal- wen- -iKpeeted, aiy! when tile 
|lin .rd >. mi d- 1 >1 the 1 ledroom tie \ t to t lie slme- 
1 , .1 ,ni w 1 ie taken up, die veiie shown in the 
photo. W.h 11‘Veah d. 1 lie potatoes Weie laid 
Venn la I ly 41 id meilioh'. allv, and the rats task 
will he appi^eiated when n is explained that 
eaeft potato hail to 1" ^allied a distance 

n\e| 1 Sit. < tile ^>1 the l.lls I id eWdelWly 
In 1 11 • sh i 1 K inp, hi% W"ik, and h.nl met with 
s^mmaiv pimidiment lie wn-, lomid dead 
aim »np the pot a toe#, hut as di eoiu posit ion had 
set > in, Tt was th'flipi; a<]\ isaiih- to Remove 
him helore tlu ai 1 i\ ,d «die pi lot op i a pi ter. 

« « 

• | • 

A I ! 1 ’ 1 \ N I \ 1 I lOt’M AI^. 

I his is veil emit nis. Miss Isabel I\^ 
I Vew 4 < 11 a, of.pS, \ ia I tieli/e, koi^ie. writes us 
as follows : “ W < sank an aitesian wt II in our 
pa 1 den, in a small villas^- near Modena, and 
at ^»nlt. suddenly came uporj s«»ne mineial 
water, w hieh rushed up the tube, neeoiiipaiiied 
by a laipe ijuanlfly <>l natural pa*,, which lit 
up brilliantly on I lie application of a lighted 
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THK JONKS TRIPI.KTS. 

\¥? reproduce here a photo. of what may perhaps 
be described as a set of triplets as tine as any ever 
brought into the world. Their names are respectively 
I )aitiel James Joins, Ciiihth l .llis Jones, and William 
•htadJert Jones after which, mention of the parents’ 
nationality is more than superfluous* * Mr. and Mrs. 
John Pugh Jones Jive at 37, Kyverdale Road, Stam- 
, ford Hid, N'., and it is an interesting fact that Mrs. 

Jones had tw#ns before these magnificent triplets, 'l’he 
» lady has now nine children, the eldest being fourteen. 

* lilt* policy triplets were born on the 22nd of October, 
■*1005, they are the talk of the neighbourhood 

round about where their parents live. The photo. 
c w a ‘akci U.v Augustus \V. Wilson and Co., Kings- 
land. Hy pie >v;^ , we should be' glad to t reive 
other photographs e of sets of triplets, with full details 
concerning lljem. . * 




A VKRY I’KCtM ,1 A R KCO. 

The extraordinary double egg seen in this ] llioto. 
was laid by a lilack Minorca hen, and is not ptovided 
with any shell. Mr. John Ik Partington, ofw7, 
Forest Place, llulwell, Nottingham, who sent in the 
photo!, says that the. lien belongs to®“ a. gentleman of 
4 his place. Tilery are two distinct eggs, joint ’ 
together by a tube 
about two inches i’* 
length.” 



U)Okl\<: DOWN 
FROM libAOKl’ClOb 
* TOWKK. 

Tffis- pi. olograph was 
taken from the v&y 
suyunil ol the great 
» low er at Blackpool 

• with the lens* of the 
camera point tug 
straight down. Von 
will notice how peeu- 
0 liar the strict clamps* 
and the. backs of the 
horses -look. *The 
photograph was taken 
"by Mr. II. Sutclifle 
Smfth, of Ueei^iville, 

1 1 arrogate. 
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' ADMIRAL'S MISADVKX 1 VKK, III i:. I iy ( lii.m-.R r Ih-unx, late K.M.A. ... 
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( Must) a lions by I’Ai'i, ! I .\ K i » V. ) 

ANT-HILLS ..." • , 
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BAIVlooS, A MKTAL. By | amis Wai.tkk Smith 
[Jliiistritfions Jrom Flint, .graphs. ) 

HAT TLKFIKLDS ’ 

( Illustrations from Fhotn^mphs. ) 

BKLLK # VVOXXK AX'D IILR DISBAND TIIK DWARF. 

the French of I ).\mki. Klein- > 

*{ll/u.s fa at ions hy II. R. Mll.I.AR.) 

BIOOKST lMy'lLRI-: OX RF.CORI), TIIK 

( Illustration v In mi Japanese ITinls. ) 

BROTHKKIIOOD OF I MF SKVKX KINDS* Till:. By I, 
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^\IRo TO CATARACT, FROM. By Sir 
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f»\R FKRKIKS. By John C. I Ion .-« ».n • •• 

( fi/u>hatiou< Imm I ‘In. {( graphs. ) 

‘•CARRoftL, LKAVIS.'* By Btairhk Ham ii _. ... ■ -- ' 
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CIIRISTKXIXC.i \T BlRRl BlRRl. TIIK. By A. W ii.oams 
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CORN CARNIVAL, A. By Akuh r Harris . .. 
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